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APPENDDX 


TO THE 


REPORT OF THE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 


EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 


- Orrawa, March 31, 1913. 
oo a 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit herewith, for your approval, the twenty-sixth 
annual report of the work carried on at the several Dominion Experimental Farms 
nd Stations. 


As will be noted, the matter in this report is arranged in a different way to that 
whick has obtained in former years. ao 


Section A contains my report as Director, in which are incorporated accounts - 
of the preliminary work on the new Experimental Stations at’ Invermere and at 
Sidney, British Columbia, as well as a résumé of the results obtained on the Sub- 
stations at. Grouard, Grande Prairie, Athabaska Landing and Fort Vermilion, in 
Alberta, and at Kamloops and Salmon Arm, in British Columbia. 


This is followed by synopsis of the work in the various Divisions on the Central 
Farm and at the branch Farms and Stations, with general notes orf some of the 
features of the year’s operations. For the preparation of these, I am indebted to the 
chief officers of the Divisions here, and to the Superintendents of the branches. 


_ The section is concluded by brief reports from the Superintendents of several] 
iy of the newer Stations, where experimental work has not yet been so well established 


a as to permit of a detailed account of the year’s work. 


* Section B ontains detailed reports on the various lines of experimental work 


A, under way throughout the Dominion Experimental Farms system during the year. 
These have been prepared by the Dominion officers having supervision of such work 
* on the Central and branch Farms in collaboration with the Superintendents of the 
y. latter. 

a These detailed reports fall under the heads of Animal Husbandry, Agrostology, 
_ Botany, Cereal Breeding and Variety Testing, Chemistry, Entomology, Field Hus- 
a bandry, Horticulture (including Vegetable Gardening and Flowers), Poultry Hua- 


bandry and Tobacco Husbandry. 


Sa 
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The detailed report on Poultry Husbandry at the Central Farm is very brief this 
year. The synopsis included in Section A was prepared only in part by Mr. A. G. 
Gilbert. Mr. Gilbert was sick during a great part of the year, hence the experimenta! 
work carried on here was small, and the report thereon, with the few statistics which 
make up the Ottawa part of the detailed report under the above heading, has been 
put into shape by Mr. V. Fortier, Assistant Poultry Husbandman. 


Section A, which provides a concise, yet comprehensive, account of the work, 
is designed especially for those‘ desirous of obtaining general information as to what 
is being done on the Experimental Farms system. 


Section B is intended more immediately to aid the farmer in the various details 
of his work. 


It is hoped that this new arrangement, which groups together the year’s work 
along any one line, will prove more convenient and useful to the farming community 
than the former system, whereby such work was recorded in widely separated 
portions of the report. 7 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


J. H. GRISDALE, 


Director, Dominion Experimental Farms. 
To the Honourable 


The Minister of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 


Dr.mM. as 7 e 7 e Library 


wil 
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were slight increases in area. 


a on the same basis, a decrease of $53,760,600. 
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The total value of all field crops grown last year, 
prices, is set at $511,951,000, while, in 1911, the return was $565,711,600, calculated 


E NOTES ON THE SEASON’S CROPS. 
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This was caused by both lower yield and lower values in many cases. 
The tables below give the results tn more detail. 


ComPaARISON of Yields and Prices obtained for the years 1911-12. 


A. 1914 
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EAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1913 


The figures given in the following tables are taken from the Census and Statis- 
tics Monthly, issued by the Department of Trade and Commerce. - 
The total area under field crops in the Dominion in 1912 was 32,449,000 acres, a 
decrease of 404,074 acres from the total for 1911. This was due to the smaller area 
which was 426,000 acres less than in 1911. In other crops there. 


calculated. at local market 


| AVERAGE YIELD 
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ToTAL 
PRODUCTION. 
1911. 1912. 
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177,000 204,000 
227,900 310,100 
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Comparison of Eastern Canada Prairie Provinces and British Columbia as to Yields 
and Prices obtained. 
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METEOROLOGICAL RECORDS AT OTTAWA. 


TABLE of Meteorological Observations taken at the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, from April 1, 1912, to March 31, 1913, giving maximum, minimum, and 
mean temperature for each month, with date of occurrence, also, the rainfall, 
snowfall, and total precipitation. 


See. 
gi ons 
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Rain or snow fell on 192 days during the 12 months. 

Heaviest rainfall in 24 hours, 1-44 inches, on May 24. 

Heaviest snowfall in 24 hours, 21-00 inches, on Nevember 25. 

The highest temperature during the 12 months was 95-8, on July 

The lowest temperature during the 12 months was:—18.0, on Fe ae Ua 

During the growing season, rain fell on 13 days in April, 17 days in May, 14 days in June, 
13 days in July, 19 days in August, and 20 days in September. 

April, July, and November show the lowest number of days with precipitation, viz., 18 
each. 

Total precipitation during the 12 months, 43-18 inches, as compared with 29-95 inches dur- 
ing 1911-12, 
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RAINFALL, Snowfall, and Total Precipitation from 1890 to 1912-18; also, the average 
annual amount that has fallen. 


; : Total 
Year. Rainfall. Snowfall. Procinitation 
‘Inches. Inches. Inches. 
1.) iy ar ee PMMA rrr rrr troy, ett St 24°73 64°85 31°22 
TROL ed Sanaa dias no uaecevaeww snd ap Cones ee Caen enenn ee 30°19 73°50 37°54 
NOON Fo 5 ero daba St 0 i4io.n Pinas pes een ee eee palvomeey 23°78 105°00 34°28 
TOS. aii as bee bo Kio) ch os Le aed ey ee ee 31°79 72°50 59°04 
SE, CA PAR Err. Sy irr MOSS a erie. bru Sone 23°05 71°50 30°20 
TROD fo is sb'eo vond'akea) 0G Min cenale kaye eea nga een 27°01 87°50 35°76 
TBO ii ys anid an 4 cove pi oe ep dam mae abe eae oe alae ona tert 21°53 99°75 31°50 
LM Cie A are mr trintiniGto nl jorig etree Pieter ris 24°18 89°00 33°08 
POOR ses ei Kuss Re baad oD beat GA aw Saeed tee ee 24°75 112°25 35°97 
DRUD Saas awe sak hee eae ud ean pan geee hia teee oe Buenas 33°56 77°25 41°63 
TOO Frain ewa awh aeaeioor els Se hipatran oF gro ee ee reer e. 29°48 108° 00 40°72 
err kre oerer ry Moe pr tea. in eres ors eee pe 29°21 97°25 38°91 
FOOD. fon ooo as eika be Ae oe eer ee nemo ae een ae 25°94 101°75 - 36°10 
TOSS. ioe eee cement, s tae nacre aer eee Reem eee Ree 26°43 85°00 34°92 
LO ith Pelee neren Ri SSS Deore tee crater ule ate Sates s en oft 25°95 108°75 36°79 
TOOK eo Pots Picat eNotes Léeae a Ricn ae aah Pees © ikea 23°71 87 25 32°42 
1906: January 1st to: March -31eb..0 5.5 ess nce ous vas cceemes 1°90 24°50 4.34 
iv tg. Ser ae re re ae Fink Aatabtcp eee ots is oe 21°73 72°50 28°94 
E907 -O8 eee take dics vale sean = sss eae pm e pee 24°70 134°75 38°18 
TODR= 008 | ah ns evs ooo he aoe Reem e Ra ee is Sas Ran oe Mena enED 22°13 107 90 32°91 
OOD RO Fic cee aca cinta as hislea.al etd eis ale ply Re a sem ne wom leprae 28°40 61°25 34 51° 
POIG1 Pies poe eee cee eens eee F awteeg ester akeue 18°94 88°25 27°72 
A DE Ee oe are ners ets Sorte ee eee ‘5 20°12 98°50 29°95 
LORDS ec cg ae kek ane Apes Oe eh Ee eae adie ee 32°54 106°50 43°18 
Total for 23 years and 3 months.......,......0.00.> pares oe 596 05 2135°25 809°81 
A Yorage 1OP 25-¥ CALS; f..\.< vain eh Sina oe be a'sis omen BE Seb ea 25°91 92°83 35°20 


Recorp of Sunshine at the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, from April 1, 1912, 
to March 31, 1913. 


_| Number of | Number of Avera: 
Monrus. ‘ days with |days without Lies ae Sasishind! 
Sunshine. | Sunshine. aecks: per day- 

PEEP e yack tec Re twa Naswdce nnd aeteav cadi « iemnod . 26 4 234°6 7°82 
ST ah SERRA Sia BPE a Sy aE Sah, A eS 25 6 204°3 6°59 
DONE Mera wala ee ee re eke oe Rice ate echoes ce ee 29 1 308°6 10°28 
ERLE 4 2 ic OE NG ae tie ee A ae ae ee aia pos sos sO 80 1 312°5 10°08 
yt een eee eae Ce Me eer Te ge oe Nalnee ge eared de 30 1 78°8 5°76 
SSpPCoMIDEr, C55. chs. cco ota mentee wee to ete Risen bk. 22 8 102°1 3°40 
October SAS Sia rae Cat wean staat ee en eteeee te Meanie deere 26 5 73°'0 5°58 
IN OVORTUSE pcs on ca Chae bin oon Tn Rae ade eek ses Sao 20 10 83 8 2°79 
co a etAiekere Ue cminieliverwia wie eaiem wits (otal wiowsrealeratota olen lg 14 66° 2 2°15 
January....... aie wie ra elarwvee ce aaon ate SEtitorniete ta eee 21 10 4 ; 
Bebruary . ..+ cis ccue, Sena pe see eek ge hawess ebm 26 2 134 : as 
DUHEAL,. . 0s 00 sss eee eE ae ae te oh teiteieta & rine 20 il 107°7 3°47 


WILLIAM T. ELLIS, 


Observer. 
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PUBLICATIONS ISSUED DURING THE YEAR. 


Tn- addition to the Annual Report of the Experimental Farms, there were issued, 
during the year ending March 31, 1913, the following :— 


A Guide to the Dominion Experimental Farms and Stations. This was brought 
out in several editions, one covering the whole Experimental Farm system, and the 
others dealing with the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia, respectively. A description of each Experimental Farm is 
given, with an account of the work being taken up at each. The book is profusely 
illustrated with maps and plates, and is intended to serve both as a guide to visitors 
to the Farms and as an acceptable form of reply to inquiries as to the lines of work 
being carried on. 

In the regular series of bulletins, No. 72, on Milk Production in Canada, was 
prepared by the writer of this report. 

In it, an effort has been made to cover the ground of dairying, dairy breeds, the 
breeding and feeding of dairy cattle, diseases of dairy cattle, buildings, and dairy 
farming in general, in as complete a manner as possible within the Limits of-a bulletin: 
Especial attention has been given to treating the subject in a practical manner and 
to presenting it in an easily understood form. 

In the second series, there have been issued :— 
= Bulletin No. 10, on the Large Larch Sawfly, by the Dominion Entomologist, Dr. 
- CC. G. Hewitt. This bulletin gives the results of the author’s work and observations 

on this destructive insect. 
Bulletin No. 11, entitled ‘ Legislation to prevent the Introduction and Spread 
_ of Insects, Pests and Diseases Destructive to Vegetation, with Regulations regarding 
_ the Importation of Vegetation into Canada.’ This publication, issued by the Dom- 
- inion Entomologist, gives the legislation and regulations, with latest amendments, 
along the lines stated in the title. | 

No. 12, on ‘ Feeding for Beef in Alberta,” by G. H. Hutton, B.S.A., Superin- 
tendent of the Experimental Station at Lacombe, Alta., gives the results of a series 
of tests in steer feeding at the Lacombe Station. 

2 No. 13, on ‘ Experiments in Steer-Feeding in Manitoba,’ by W. S. McKillican, 
B.S.A., Superintendent of the Experimental Farm at Brandon, Manitoba, gives the 
results of steer-feeding experiments at the Experimental Farm there. In both these 
bulletins the possibility of profitable steer-feeding is demonstrated. 

No. 14, on ‘Corn Growing in Manitoba,’ by W. S. McKillican, B.S.A., was pre- 
pared with a view to make the growing of Indian corn for ensilage more popular and 
widespread in Manitoba. The results of experiments in this line on the Brandon 
Farm are given, suitable varieties are named, and correct cultural methods suggested. 


a Of pamphlets, three have been issued, all by the Dominion Horticulturist, Mr. 
= W. T. Macoun :— 2 
Si No. 9, Hardy Rose Culture in Canada; No. 10, Tomato Culture; and No. 11 on 
© Cabbage and Cauliflower Culture. 5a 
| Of circulars, three were issued by the Division of Botany :— 

No. 1, Potato Canker imported into Canada; No 2, The Orange Hawk-weed; No. 
8, Potato Canker. ; an j 

Nos. 1 and 2 are coloured cards, with descriptive matter, designed to hang up 
in post offices, schools, ete. No 8 gives a fuller description of the disease illustrated 
in No. 1. ; : 

Two entomological circulars were issued: No. 1, by J. M. Swaine, M.Se., on Tent 
Caterpillars, giving the life-history of this insect, and discussing methods for its 
control: and No. 2, by Arthur Gibson, on Flea Beetles and their Control. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The correspondence of the Experimental Farm system,, as listed below, may be 
divided into letters of administrative and of technical character, the former having 
to do with the conduct of the Farms themselves, and the latter, which comprises most 
of the correspondence with the public, being made up principally of replies to 
inquiries on all classes of subjects relating to agriculture. It is not only a great 
advantage to Canadian farmers to have an institution such as the Dominion Experi- 
mental Farms to which they can refer their difficulties, but the letters received from 
them are also, on the other hand, a great aid to the Experimental E arm officers in 
keeping in touch with the farmer. 

The various officers of the Central and Branch Farms are at all times glad to 
receive communications from those desiring information on subjects related to agri- 
culture in its many phases. | 

The number of letters received and sent from the different Divisions of the — 
Central Farm and from the Branch Farms and Stations is shown in the following 


table :— 


Division Letters Letters 
apap Received. Sent 

Director’s Office........ aS Fa ae ote ROU REO CE oe Ee Ae eae nae sae: s 20,642 12,072 
Avimal Eusband ry sires. Sis ot ae ea Pee eee eh semen oemane eee a ae 3,354 2,143 
FIBA CEL USDA ALY irivis, asc soko fe eee Cee eee hae Cele VSG k REAM eee ee ie hase _ 358 1,089 
Horticulturist ........ SUS ec Bae arcs Sa ee SER ela + Se 5,820 6,330 
Coerealist: . 6 s.cc: SSO CR EN a ae ae as Me oS ae a or ee 13,430 3,077 
RO eSIIR, Slo cn 2 hoc Sark ot wy ewe PE IRR SO ee RAE eran ye See 2,736 2,658 
LCR MALLOCTOL 2. < Si saie's Soiet sa aparece ok Se haa Ee ae < aoe bens! 5,105 6,938 
FES Ae enue hs oso Pula WE SOE Sea Rie eens Ue dae eee Pao ; 2,)07 2,531 
PAREOSUOOCISD od cad sis © ake states amass NTRS oe Sees CEN PREM waist oe 0 a's 1&8 296 
PUGLEY LN VIGLOD Fie oo). vais Sessa tars So toe ee i or wae on ae 4,833 6,463 
French Correspondent..... She See wk cas le been RET pe aioe Le eee EGov ae 7,886 5,615 
Miscellaneous.........c0000. 1d sii meee earnest e ove tat pratecte e ONO itre 4) acute eee 16,565 4,929 

Totals..... ae SURES be SUE Lak RoR nn ah bens aaa 81,024 64,151 


REPORTS, BULLETINS AND CIRCULARS. 


Reports and bulleting mailed.--igoe gen wis sa sic ss be 
Circulars re distribution Seed Grain................ 29,603 


WT a Ran oe i ba! meh hits 
r Bien lea aos 
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BRANCH FARMS AND STATIONS, 


Farm or Station. Bea es 

MR MTUOCONWIS , 5 EEE Cee ears Pa eae Cae Rees Seren ne Tans costo e en 1,116 1,242 
eneretentytl =. = Seer Og aK eek Sars SO le Oe Pe eae ese eeoed oboe cees 964 1,121 
NTR gee 2, MME RC Sra Wind ana Wes Hes eels Baa L aw ale eS Asdwbie Vib Rae y ele Res 3,924 3,618 
NPR cco. OE cls cots hi as Uv ieicw tb dwi w «ce ca ote aw ee kea 2,216 2,464 
peers Ge ly Pignmme reer ress ccc s c's sha te ok oe od nce ewe eee Nae cow bk 256 94 
Cap Reuge........ Se ie a. aie eet Rule o orarg Slo sini vtagaeicertasbika oh We Rica gral 1,701 2,027 
RR aa MM Die Se SONS S AEN ais 9 oe 3G co nlsG merece bebe ae Onn 3,469 3,278 
PA PLGA; .') Cena cos c ae crs ee eboeos ie PRS NF stich ls es 13,391 13,212 
eae SRST EAD), ; 5 PMN la seg fhe a Fc aK Oe ek eeu Nle ec web need oo'be te 1,813 1,921 
SES Coc RE es ee aS aes ow nc deh ewe wae et eclee rahiaethicn 668 642 
Lethbridge......, Pe ed ete peile ere ts es OC ee CGN ON ee vs eR ecitea ware se 2,975 3,137 
UY eo... SSR cae oreo ta Se cklen’s Pets Hoe TW eee aes 4,304 3,821 
RA rang 5s ge aR IE Dee oe cA Graiua "Sales bbc 6.010 sc pee e das 8,150 3,373 

ae LAS unt Uulda's has © Saas weeWic sda 2 shoe ees 39,947 40,050 


These totals for the Branch. Farms and Stations are exclusive of reports, bulletins 
and circulars sent out. 

By adding the figures for the Central and Branch Farms, the total number of 
letters received is seen to be 120,971 and of those sent, 94,201. 


SEED DISTRIBUTION. 


The annual distribution of samples of. seed grain and potatoes was carried on. 
All applications for grain were filled from Ottawa, as well as most of those for pota- 
toes, coming from Ontario and Quebec. The details of the distribution from Ottawa 
are given further down, where mention is made of this and other work of the Domi- 
nion Cerealist, to whose charge it is entrusted. In addition to the seed sent from 
Ottawa, amounting in all to 8,276 samples, there were distributed from the Branch 
Farms and Stations, 5,224 samples, as follows :— 


“oa fain Ae rae G+ a a eta oe Ne i ca a ee 28 
Ae 5 Sore. +s, eee ha Pon. wc Atmety  AOe 
Brandon. . PRE el oc. oe: nS see oe ah ecaeg a 367 
iat LOCO nee ree ree Sick. sade weet ar ee BF ing Sao BOO 
erates. eee oo vio. catia ee nk he eke oe te oh 280 
more eS Soc boo oR dP ae BRETT ns steele cae % 858 
De OE aie hal SIMs PER ga Nip ak ae 176 
ISS CON ap OI ICO Ia PO Sosa ae A a a rr 243 


5,224 


There was, in addition, a large distribution of inoculated soil for growth of 
alfalfa, made especially from the Western Farms, as well as a distribution of sweet 
corn from the Cap Rouge Station to applicants in Quebec, and of tree seeds, ete., 
from the Prairie farms. 

After supplying the grain required for this distribution, the remainder, after 
keeping what was required for seed next year, was sold in lots of from two to six 


bushels. 
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NEW BUILDINGS. 


An extension to the Chemical Laboratory on the Central Farm was practically 
completed this year. The increased work of this Division made such an extension 
most necessary, and will enable it to take up lines of work heretofore unattempted 
owing to lack of laboratory room. 

A cow barn, to accommodate twenty-four milch cows, was also built. It is 
constructed with a view to experimental work in feeding and pure milk production. 
Arrangements are also made for research into the comparative digestibility of feeds. 

On the Branch Farms and Stations, the heaviest building operations took place 
on the Experimental Station at Kentville, N.S., the Experimental Farm at Indian 
Head, Sask., and the Experimental Station at Lacombe, Alta. On several of the 
other Farms and Stations buildings were erected also, as mentioned further on in 
this report. . 


NEW DIVISIONS FORMED. 


It was decided this year to subdivide the work heretofore carried on by the 
Dominion Agriculturist. ‘This step was made necessary by the rapid expansion of 
the work, rendering it impossible for any one officer to do justice to all the different 
lines of experiment. 

Two Divisions have been formed as a result, those of Animal Husbandry and of 
Field Husbandry. | 

A third Division, that of Forage Plants, was also formed during the year. The 
officer at the head of this Division is known as the Dominion Agrostologist, and 
has to do with the study of forage plants and roots, with a view to the breeding of 
new varieties, as well as the testing of sorts now known. Work is being carried on 
at Ottawa and, to some extent, at the various Branch Farms. The Division will 
work in conjunction with the Divisions of Animal Husbandry and of Field Hus- 
bandry, as to the practical testing of varieties produced. 

For the past year, the work of the Division of Field Husbandry has been 
carried on by Mr. O. ©. White, B.S.A., under my supervision. 

During the year, the Tobacco Division, which heretofore had been a separate 
branch of the Department, became a part of the Experimental Farms system, its chief 
officer, Mr. F. X. Charlan, remaining in charge. Im addition to the experimental 
~ work carried on by this Division on the Central Farm at Ottawa, branch Tobacco 
Stations are established at Harrow, in Ontario, and at Farnham and at St. Jacques 
de l’Achigan, in Quebec. 


> 


ADDITIONS TO AND CHANGES IN THE STAFF. 


In June, 1912, Mr. E. §. Archibald, B.A., B.S.A., was appointed Dominion 
Animal Husbandman. 

He was born at Yarmouth, N.S., May 12, 1885, and received his primary educa- 
tion at Yarmouth Public School and Yarmouth Academy. He entered Acadia Univer- 
sity in 1901 from which he took his Arts degree in 1905. He also graduated from the 
Nova Scotia Horticultural School in the same year, and from Nova Scotia Agricul- 
tural College in 1906. He received his degree of Bachelor of Scientific 
Agriculture from the Ontario Agricultural College, in the year 1908. During 
the summers of 1904 to 1908 he worked on several of the largest sock 
farms in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario, in the capacity of assistant 
husbandman, herdsman and farm foreman. In the fall of 1908, he accepted 
the position of Instructor of Agriculture and Experimentalist at the Nova 
Scotia Agricultural College. He was raised to the position of Professor of 
Agriculture and Farm Superintendent at the Nova Scotia Agricultural College, in 
the year 1910. In June, 1912, he resigned his position in Nova Scotia to seoent the 
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position of Dominion Animal Husbandman on the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa. 

Dr. M. O. Malte, Dominion Agrostologist, was born in Southern Sweden in 1880. 
After attending Preparatory School and Collegiate Institute, he passed examinations 
for entrance into the University of Lund, in Southern Sweden, in 1898. 

After having been graduated a Bachelor of Science and, later, Licentiate of 
Science (corresponding to Master of Arts), he defended successfully before the Faculty 
of the University of Lund a thesis in botany for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
in 1910. 

While studying at the university, he was, during a number of years, engaged as 
assistant at the Botanical Gardens connected with the university. During three con- 
or summers, 1904-7, he was engaged as assistant at the Plant se Station 

of Svalof, Swede! working with grasses and clovers. 

During the two years immediately preceding his coming to Canada he was 
engaged as a teacher in Natural Science at the Collegiate Institute of Kristianstad, 


- in Southern Sweden. 


Since October, 1910, he has been connected with the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, at first with the Seed. Branch of this department and _ later, 
since May, 1912, with the Central Experimental Farm. 

He has published the following scientific bulletins and pamphlets:. First, Physio- 
logical investigation on the cell-enclosures in the orchidaceous plants (German) ; 
second, Hpilobium hirsutum x Montanum, a new hybrid (Swedish); third, Alchemilla 
pratensis, in Sweden (Swedish); fourth, the Construction of the Nucleus in the 
family of Huphorbiace (Swedish); fifth, Embryological and Cytological Investiga- 
tions on Mercurialis annua (Swedish); sixth, Seed Types in Forage Plants (Washing- 
ton). 

During the time he was connected with the Seed Branch he was engaged in 
writing in co-operation with Mr. Geo. H. Clark, Seed Commissioner, a book on 
‘Fodder and Pasture Plants’, which is now being printed. 

During the winter just passed, the former Poultry Manager, Mr. A. G. Gilbert, 
found that his health would no longer permit him to take that active part in poultry 
work incident to the position which he had held, as officer in charge of the Poultry 
Division, since the organization of the Dominion Experimental Farms, in 1886. 

While surrendering his onerous duties as chief to his successor, Mr. F. E. Elford, . 
he has consented to remain on the staff of the Poultry Division, acting in an advisory 
and consultative capacity, a position in which his wide experience will prove of the 
greatest -value. 

Mr. Gilbert may justly lay claim to being a pioneer in the poultry business, as 
that term is now understood. Previous to his appointment as Poultry Manager, in 
1886, he conducted a profitable poultry farm near Ottawa, and it was, no doubt, owing 
to his marked success therein, that he first received that position in the Government 
service he has since so ably held. 

In addition to carrying on experimental work along many lines, Mr. Gilbert’s 
services have yearly been in great demand as a lecturer on poultry topics, and there 
is, perhaps, no speaker on that subject more widely or more favourably known through- 
out Eastern Canada. 

Mr. F. GC. Elford, lately appointed Dominion Poultry Husbandman, was born in 
Waterloo county, Ont., in 1871. Two years later, he accompanied hig parents to 
Holmesville, Huron county, living with them on the farm. From 1877 to 1887, he 
went to the public school there, and from the latter date, until 1891, attended the 
Clinton High School. 

During the years 1893-4 and 1896-7, he attended the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege at Guelph, specializing in poultry work, and afterwards taking special work 
with Professor L. G. Jarvis. 
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Outside of the time spent at school and college, he worked on the farm and took 
an interest in Farmers’ Institute work, being secretary of the West Huron Farmers’ 
Institute for five years, and speaking for several winters on the Institute staff. 

From 1900 to 1903, he managed a Dominion Poultry Station for the Department 
of Agriculture, and in the latter year, upon the resignation of Mr. F. C. Hare, he 
took charge of the Poultry Division, Live Stock Branch, under Professor J. W. 
Robertson. After remaining here two years, he resigned to take the management of 
the Poultry Department at Macdonald College, under Dr. Robertson. 

Nearly seven years were spent at Macdonald, until, in January, 1912, he took up 
work with the Cyphers Incubator Co., of Buffalo, N.Y. After six months, he left 
Buffalo to take the management of the Canadian Incubator Co., Toronto, and while 
filling this position was appointed Dominion Poultry Husbandman. This is a newly- 
created office, whose incumbent is in charge of poultry breeding and feeding opera- 
tions at the Central Experimental Farm, as well as at the different branch Farms of 
the Dominion Experimental Farms system, throughout which it is proposed to do 
very considerable poultry work in the future. 

Mr. W. S. Blair, Superintendent of the Experimental Station, Kentville, N.S., 
was born at Onslow, Colchester county, Nova Scotia, August 24, 1873. After his 
early training in the country school, one winter was spent at the Ontario Business 
College, Belleville, Ont. This was followed by two years at Mount Allison Academy, 
taking, in addition to the regular course of studies, chemistry, physics, botany and 
geology. Two years were spent at the Nova Scotia Horticultural School, Wolfville, 
N.S., from which a diploma was granted. When attending the horticultural school, 
special studies were taken in the natural sciences at Acadia College. 

He was appointed Horticulturist, Maritime Experimental Farm, Nappan, N.S., in 
1897, which position he resigned, in 1905, to take charge of the Horticultural Depart- 
ment at Macdonald College, P.Q., which department he had the management of until 
he resigned in June, 1912, to assume the duties of Superintendent of the Experimental 
Station for the Annapolis Valley at Kentville. 

On April 19, 1907, he received the appointment from McGill University of 
Assistant Prefessor of Horticulture at Macdonald College. On October 5, 1909, by 
order of the Board of Governors of McGill University, he was appointed Professor of 
Horticulture at Macdonald College, with a seat on the Faculty of Agriculture. 

He was appointed Superintendent of the Kentville Experimental Station, June, 
1912. 

Mr. Jeseph Bégin, appointed to the position of Superintendent of the Experi- 
mental Station at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, Que., was born in 1870 in the parish of 
St. Jean Chrysostome, where he received his education. up to the age of fourteen, 
after which he took the ‘ Landry’ popular course in agriculture in vogue at that 
time. After working a year on his father’s farm, he entered the nurseries of Caron 
and Dusseault, of St. Henri, to obtain a practical knowledge of horticulture and 
arboriculture. In 1885, he went to the Canadian West, where he held positions with 
the Hudson Bay Company and with the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

Returning to Quebec in 1895, he bought 90 arpents of land, part unbroken and 
the remainder in a very poor state of cultivation. This, the St. Isidore Farm, was 
classed fifth in 1908 in the Good Farm competition of the county. He was the first, 
if not the only one, to practise scientific dairying in the parish, and to adopt and 
follow regular rotations. With poultry, he has studied systems of artificial incuba- 
tion and also the problems connected with the construction of sanitary, comfortable 
and cheap poultry houses. ; 

Mr. W. W. Hubbard was appointed to the office of Superintendent of the Experi- 
mental Station at Fredericton, N.B., on the Ist of October, 1919. 
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He was born in 1866 and brought up on a farm on the St John river, at Burton, 
Sunbury county. At the age of fifteen, he matriculated into the Agricultural College 
at Guelph, Ontario, where he graduated as a Live Stock Specialist, in April, 1884. 
He then returned to New Brunswick dnd joined with his father in conducting the 
farm at Burton. 

He was for many years secretary of the Farmers’ and Dairymens’ Association 
of New Brunswick. During this time he was engaged by the Government of Canada 
as a dairy specialist and was for some years in charge of the Experimental Stations 
at Kingsclear and Sussex, N.B., and organized local dairy associations throughout 
the province, under the direction of Dr. Jameg W. Robertson, then Dairy Commis- 

ioner for Canada. He was also actively interested in many other matters having to 
do with advanced agriculture, during the period from his graduation to 1908. 

After the provincial elections of 1908, which resulted in the accession of the 
Hazen Government to power, a Royal Commission was appointed by that Government 
to make a thorough inquiry into the agricultural conditions.and possibilities of New 
Brunswick, and Mr. Hubbard was chosen one of its members, and its secretary. He 
also acted as official reporter of the legislature for New Brunswick for the sessions 
of 1908-9. 

Shortly after the report of the Agricultural Commission was presented to the 
Government, in 1909, Mr. Hubbard was appointed Secretary for Agriculture for the 
province, holding the rank of deputy head of the department, and in that capacity 
assisted in giving effect to some of the recommendations of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion, through which the number of agricultural societies in the province has been 
more than doubled, the horticultural branch organized, the poultry industry encour- 
aged, and much work done for the improvement of live stock and agricultural educa- 
tion generally. ) 

He resigned from his position of Secretary for Agriculture to accept his present 
appointment. } 

Mr. G. B. Rothwell, Assistant Dominion Animal Husbandman, was born at Ottawa, 
in 1884. His early training was received at Ottawa Public Schools, Collegiate Insti- 
tute, and at his father’s dairy farm near Ottawa. In 1901, he entered the Ontario 
Agricultural College, taking the Agricultural and Live Stock option, and graduating 
in 1995. He then returned to his home, becoming identified with extensive dairy 
interests there. Mr. Rothwell was appointed to his present position in 1912. 

Mr. F. L. Sladen, Assistant Entomologist for Apiculture, was born in England, 
in 1876, and has been engaged in bee-keeping since boyhood. He has conducted 
apiaries with a view to honey production on a large scale, and has done valuable work 
in bee improvement, having succeeded in producing a breed of great value for 
crossing. 

Tn addition to a booklet on the bumble-bee, published at the age of sixteen, he is 
the author of Queen-rearing in England, published in 1905. This work describes the 
methods employed in breeding the new bee referred to above. 

In 1912, he brought out an extensive work on the bumble-bee, covering the 
results of many years’ investigations. 

In 1910, he made a tour in Canada and the United States, visiting prominent 
bee-keepers. He has made several important discoveries in the morphology and 
physiology of the honey-bee. 

He has been employed by the Indian government to select and ship to India 
different varieties of the honey-bee, and by the Canterbury Agricultural and Pastoral 
Association of New Zealand, to select and ship to that Dominion new species of 
bumble-bees. 

Mr. Sladen’s training in entomology, as well as apiculture, opens a large field 
of usefulness to him in Canada. 
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Mr. J. M. Robinson, Assistant to the Superintendent of the Experimental Sta- 
tion, Kentville, N.S., was born in Berwick, N.S., in 1886. Until he was eighteen 
years old his time was divided between working on his father’s farm and attending 
the Public and High Schools at Berwick. After leaving school, at eighteen, he was 
engaged in farming until twenty-two. 

In the fall of 1908, he entered the Nova Scotia Agricultural College, at Truro, 
N.S., and in the following year continued his studies in agriculture at Macdonald 
College. In 1912, he graduated from the latter with the degree of B.S.A. Upon 
graduation he was appointed to his present position. 

Mr. ‘Milton J. Tinline, Assistant Superintendent at the Experimental Farm, 
Brandon, Man., was born in York county, Ontario. In 1890, his father moved to 
Elkhorn, Man., where the son received his Public and High School education. After 
leaving school, he had charge of his father’s farm at Elkhorn until the autumn of 
1906, when he entered the Manitoba Agricultural College, graduating with the 
pioneer class, in 1911. The following summer he held the position of foreman on the 
College farm, and during the winter had charge of their seed-testing laboratory. In 
the spring of 1912, he was appointed to his present position, in which he has special 
charge of the Cultural Investigation work. 

Mr. Robert Whiteman, Assistant to the Superintendent of the Experimental 
Farm at Indian Head, Sask., was born and brought up near Russell, Man. At the 
age of twenty-two, he entered the Manitoba Agricultural College, graduating in the 
spring of 1912. During his college course he did considerable work for the provincial 
governments, attending fairs, and lecturing at Institute meetings. In the spring of 
1912, he was appointed to his present position. eg 

In September, 1912, Mr. H. Sirrett, B.S.A., Assistant to the Dominion Cerealist, 
-resigned that position to join the staff of the Canadian Countryman. The resulting 
vacancy was filled by the appointment of Mr. Robert Newton, B.S.A. 

Mr. R. Newton was born at Montreal, Que., in 1889. His early education was 
obtained in the Public and High Schools of that city. 

The years 1903-8 were spent in practical farm work at Plaisance, Que. In 1908 
he entered upon the four years’ agricultural course at Macdonald College. While 
at this institution he spent two summers engaged in cereal work under the direction 
of Prof. L. S. Klinck, and specialized in cereal husbandry in his fourth year. 

After graduating in 1912, he was appointed district representative for Macdonald 
College in Pontiac County, Que., from which position he came to the Central Experi- 
mental Farm in March, 1913. : 

In December of last year, Mr. T. G. Bunting, B.S.A., Assistant to the Dominion 
Horticulturist, accepted the position of Professor of Horticulture at Macdonald 


College, in succession to Professor W. §. Blair, now Superintendent of the Experi- 
mental Station at Kentville, N.S. 


NEW STATIONS. 


An Experimental Station for the province of New Brunswick was established at 
Frédericton, in September, 1912. 

It is situated about three miles below the city, fronting on the river St. John 
and is crossed by the Canadian Pacific and the St. John Valley railroads. ; 

The Station farm is made up of several properties, and is some 450 -acres in 
extent. About one hundred acres of this had been in crop, the remainder of it being 
unbroken, and much of it uncleared. During the autumn and winter, considerable 
clearing and draining have been done. 

About twenty acres were ploughed, and horses and some implements purchased. 

There are no buildings suitable for an Experimental Station on the property 
but it is hoped to erect several of those required during the coming year, 
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During the year, I visited the various branch Experimental Farms and Stations, 
and a number of the Substations. In some cases, where new Farms were being 
established, it was necessary to make several visits in connection with the general 
organization, the installation of new officers or the laying out of the farms in ques- 
tion. 

In addition to the various above-mentioned visits of inspection, many other trips 
were undertaken during the year, probably the most important being (1), a trip to 
Fort George, B.C., made by automobile and steamer from Ashcroft over the Caribou 
trail to Soda creek, thence by steamer, as a usual thing, but in this case all the way 
by automobile, on the first one to enter Fort George. Several addresses were delivered 
on the fair grounds, and judging done of agricultural products and live stock of 
various kinds, as entered for competition at the first annual fair of the Fort George 
Agricultural Association, to attend which the trip had been undertaken. 

While in the Fort George district, advantage was taken of the opportunity to 
make a number of excursions east and west of the Fraser river, and along the Nechaco. 
In practically every direction, crops being grown by settlers, most of whom had been 
in the country but a few years, bore witness to the wonderful fertility of the soil and 
the suitability of the climate to the production of grasses, vegetables, cereals and 
small fruits and to live stock farming. Some most remarkable crops of oats, potatoes 
and hay were inspected, and live stock of all kinds seemed to be doing exceedingly well. 

(2.) A trip to Pullman, Washington, U.S.A., to look into land clearing methods, 
as practised by the Washington State Experiment Station staff at various points 
in the more heavily-wooded areas of the state, was also made. Clearing conditions 
there closely resemble those which obtain-in many parts of British Columbia. 


MEETINGS. 


My duties as Director do not permit of my attending very many meetings as a 
speaker on agricultural or other subjects. I did, however, during the year speak at 
a number of points, among which might be mentioned the Maritime Fat Stock and 
Poultry Show, Amherst, N.S.; Fort George Agricultural Exhibition, Fort George, 
B.C.; Quebec Dairymens’ Convention, Terrebonne, Que.; Ontario Entomological 
Society Meeting, Ottawa, Ont.; Eastern Ontario Dairymens’ Convention, Kingston, 
Ont.; Eastern Ontario Fat Stock and Poultry Show, Ottawa, Ont.; Live Stock Asso- 
ciation Meetings, Toronto, Ont.; Quebec Live Stock Association Meetings, Montreal, 
Que.; Manitoba Fat Stock Show, Brandon.; Quebec Seed Growers’ Association, 
Quebec, Que.; Moosejaw Canadian Club; New Brunswick Farmers’ Association, 
Fredericton, N.B.; and several Farmers’ Clubs in different provinces. 


REPORTS OF EXPERIMENTS AT FORT SMITH, RESOLUTION AND 
PROVIDENCE, MACKENZIE DISTRICT. 


Owing to the very poor success in the experimental work at the above points 
last year, it was thought advisable to discontinue tests at them for the present. How- 
ever, the Fathers in charge of the Missions at these Forts have reported on their work 
for the season of 1912. The results, as a whole, are more encouraging than those of 
1911, especially at Forts Resolution and Providence. 


FORT SMITH. 


‘At Fort Smith the season was a bad one in every respect. The snow had com- 
pletely disappéared by April 20, but the land could not be worked before May 8. On 
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the 9th and 10th some grain was sown, and vegetable seeds, such as White Flat Strap- 
leaf turnip, swedes, Half-long Chantenay and French Horn carrots, Early Blood- 
red and Egyptian-Red beets, and Red Wethersfield onions; Alaska, Cleveland’s First 
and Best, McLean’s Advancer and Gregory’s Surprise peas; also, cabbage, radishes and 
lettuce. 

On May 11, Banner and Siberian oats were sown, and also different varieties of 
wheat, rye and barley. 

On the 17th there was a light snow fall, followed by a frost (26 degrees). This 
was followed by a drought, lasting throughout June, which did a great deal of injury. 
In July, hail fell, and this was followed by a frost. In August, there was frost again, 
which was especially injurious to the potato crop. 

In brief, this has been the second consecutive year quite unfavourable for crops. 
It is thought, however, that better results will be obtained as more clearing is done. 
The nearness of the woods retains the moisture, so that, at the least fall in tempera- 
ture, there is a frost. [ivery year, near the woods, there is frost, while in the clear 
space near the river, there is none. The land in the latter locality is not good, 
however, being very sandy and will only produce a crop when well manured. 

In the garden near the house, in a sandy soil, turnips were grown weighing up to 
8 pounds each; carrots did well, many weighing 14 pounds each; beets up to 3 pounds, 
but a large proportion had too many roots. Onions did not do well, few germinated 
and these were very small. Peas did very well, though much later than the preceding 
year, not being ready for use until the end of July. They did not commence to ripen 
until the beginning of September. The Caractacus variety of pea seems still the best 
for this country, being earlier and more hardy. After these come Gregory’s Surprise 
and Alaska, McLean’s Advancer and Cleveland. First and Best is productive, but 
later. In another garden, some distance away, English Wonder and American 
Wonder peas were sown, but both sorts were frosted, owing to their nearness to the 
woods. The same happened to the tomatoes and beans. Squash produced a few 
flowers, but nothing afterwards. 

Oats did well in spite of the unfavourable season. They were five feet high, and 
the three varieties tried yielded about the same. The potatoes, in the same field as 
the oats, were all frozen. The oats, sown on May 11, were not harvested until 
September 26. 

Barley did not succeed, it being attacked with rust, and frozen. 


FORT RESOLUTION. 


At Fort Resolution, the results, as a whole, were good. The condition and 
variety of the field and garden crops were a surprise to travellers from the more 
settled districts. 

The early part of June was dry, but there was a light rainfall on the 10th, and a 
heavy one on the 30th. July was cold. Rain during the latter part of August was of 
ereat benefit to the potato crop. 

On September 17 there was a heavy storm from the north, the temperature fell 
rapidly and the weather thereafter remained cold. 

Owing to the grain sown not being covered deeply enough, much of it was eaten 
by snowbirds, which are present in myriads each spring in that region. 

Germination was slow, caused by the drought in spring, but by the middle of 
July, grain and vegetable crops had an excellent appearance. Considerable damage 
was done by a band of dogs getting into the garden enclosure at the Mission. 

The yields of grain are not given, as the threshing was not well done, much of 
the grain being left in the straw. (It isa very difficult matter to secure crustworthy 
labourers from among the Indians at the Missions, and they will generally work for 
only a few days at a time.) 
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Four varieties of oats sown ripened from September 6 to 16, and four of wheat 
were ready to cut on the 16th of the same month. Three varieties of barley were ripe 
from September 2 to 6: Winter rye did not mature. Spring rye was ripe on Septem- 
ber 16. All the above were sown on May 15. 

Onions did not yield a crop this year. Carrots and beets, sown May 17, were 
pulled September 1S. 

Four varieties of cabbage tested were all destroyed by dogs. Three varieties of 


_ lettuce, sown May 18, were in use July 12 to 15. Turnips, sown May 20, were fit for 
_use July 380, and four varietfes of peas, sown May 14, were in use July 30. Gregory’s 
_ Surprise ripened September 15. 


Some cross-bred apple seeds, sown in the greenhouse, March 18, produced plants 
2 > 


~ ten to eleven inches high. Apple seeds sown in the open, did not come up. The two- 


_ year-old apple trees are some three feet high. 


Ten varieties of flowers, sown in the greenhouse and transplanted May 14-20, 
bloomed from July 31 to August 31. 


FORT PROVIDENCE. 


The work at Fort Providence was not reported on very fully this year, as it was 


not well understood how much detail w was required. Following are some notes on the. 


results obtained :— 


CEREALS. 
Variety. Sown. ea bOve: Headed. | Harvested. 
- AEE Sacer RP mres =  Lraa Sige Jone ie, Os ete en Gees Poe: May pa Rae July 1......|/Sept. 10. 
NS S.C eee ed SL oases Soe Soames Boome ee June 25... .|Aug, 25. 
NS eek later oie na gd + 2 Wate ee Te ees nee len the Ma bats Sata Te Ee ae UL Ys betes n 28, 
Rye intalte ae Cle reek oe b's. on 6/0 o\a;a) sremeeigtalslseskete tonic wie eis se) wieie 6:9 i thaoc Geseate Hera ae Tages ek ark ae “u 30 


Two varieties of clover were sown, but the growth was not very vigourous. 

Lettuce, sown May 6, was above ground on June 3, and was fit for use June 22, 
Best varieties, Cos Trianon and Grand Rapids, both of which were cut four times. 

Radishes were sown May 7, and were up on June 6. Fit for use June 20 to 25. 

Garden peas were sown May 7, and were up on June 6 Pods were formed on 
July 15 and the crop was harvested September 4. 

Cauliflowers, sown May 10, gathered August 7; one weighed 2 pounds and another 


re. 12 pounds. 


Cabbages, sown in March in boxes in the house; planted in garden, May 15; 


:% harvested, September 15, to the number of 212, weighing from 4 to 5 pounds each. 


_ The heaviest was 63 pounds. 


Table beets were, as a rule, small. Carrots were of fair size, but a light crop. 
The potato crop totalled 1,014 barrels. 
The last spring frost was on June 2. There was a slight frost on July 23, and 


; : the first frost of autumn occurred on August 31. 


Flowers were not a success this year. 


it 
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EXPERIMENTS AT FORT VERMILION, PEACE RIVER DISTRICT, 
ALBERTA. 
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The spring of 1912 opened very early, the snow starting to thaw during the early 
part of April. Seeding was begun on April 29, but was not general until May 2. 
May opened very dry and continued so throughout the month, and, as a result, growth 
was very slow. June was very dry and hot, with only ‘oo ef an inch of rain during 
the whole month. This gave the crops a permanent set-back which all the rains of 
July could not remedy. The crops that were not ploughed under were very light. 

July opened showery and cold, a slight frost occurring on the nights of the 9th, 
14th and 19th, which did considerable damage. The first part of August was showery, 
and the ripening period was prolonged. From the 18th to the 24th, however, the 
weather was good, and considerable cutting was done on the experimental plots. 
Frost occurred three times towards’ the end of the month. Notwithstanding, every- 
thing on the Experimental Station was a decided success, the wheat, when threshed, 
showing a yield of from 45 to 69 bushels per acre. Some of the varieties tested were 
Red Fife, Marquis, Bishop and Preston. Kubanka, a durum wheat, yielded 34 bushels 
per acre. . 

Three varieties of oats were grown, the Banner, Tartar King and Improved 
Ligowo, yielding 60 bushels, 63 bushels 18 pounds, and 72 bushels 32 pounds, respec- 
tively. Four varieties of barley ranged in yield from 75 bushels 80 pounds to 55 
bushels 80 pounds per acre. 

Longfellow’ Red Nose corn gave a yield of 12 tons 360 pounds of green fodder 
per acre. | 

Four varieties of turnips gave from 16 tons 1,600 pounds, to 21 tons 1,440 pounds 
per acre; four varieties of mangels from 10 tons 1,600 pounds to 16 tons 1,600 pounds, 
four varieties of carrots from 8 tons 20 pounds, to 11 tons 500 pounds; and three 
varieties of sugar beets, from 8 tons 800 lbs to 18 tons per acre. we 

Five varieties of potatoes were tried, the Irish Cobbler giving the lowest yield, 
96 bushels per acre, and the Carman No. 1 the highest, 288 bushels per acre. 

No alfalfa was under trial this year, all the plots having been ploughed up. 

Brome grass, sainfoin and canary grass gave good crops, the last-named at the 
rate of 4 tons per acre. Timothy, tall fescue, rye grass and awnless brome grass 
were poor, owing to drought in spring. 

Vegetables did well, some of the specimens being of record size for the Peace 
River district; cabbage and cauliflower reached 15 pounds in weight, and other sorts 
in proportion. Varieties grown. successfully in the open comprised asparagus, beans, 
_ table beets, carrots, celery, cucumbers, lettuce, parsley, garden peas, parsnips, radish, 

rhubarb, squash, spinach and table turnips. Tomatoes were cut down by frost on 
July 14. 

Some twenty-nine varieties of flowers were sown in the open and gave a profusion 
of bloom until the first fall frost on September 23. Fourteen varieties sown in hot- 
beds and planted out late in May also did excellently. 

Of seventy-three varieties of ornamental shrubs and trees, the records for the 
season indicate satisfactory growth and bloom in the great majority of cases. No 
winter-killing is reported. : 

In fruits, the cross-bred apple trees and their seedlings made from fair to very 
good growth, though none fruited this year. Plum trees did not do well. 

Raspberries and black, red and white currants all fruited. 


METEOROLOGICAL RECORDS. 


Following will be found the meteorological records for Fort Vermilion and also 
a table comparing these with records taken at Ottawa. 


Exhibit of Farm Products. Grouard, Alberta, Sept. 18 and 1931912: 


e 


View of part of Experimental Station, Fort Vermilion, Peace River District, Alberta, 
16—1914—p, 16 
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TABLE of Meteorological Observations taken at Fort Vermilion, Peace River District, 
Alberta, from April 1, 1912, to March 31, 1913, showing maximum, minimum, 
and mean temperature, the highest and lowest for each month with date of occur- 
rence, also, rainfall, snowfall, and total precipitation. 
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>: 3 mera ws # 

Moots.) 2 |e :| 3 83) 22] 2 

» . Leo | -_- »Y eM . 

Beas poe | oe BE Pmpecis ecg Bee Rey an Re Boer 
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| . - z 7 : z Insicin: o | In 
April 48°28] 21°19|97'09} 34°73] 64-°0/16th..... 9°9/14th . ..10°40| 0°7510°47 21 0°40/20th 
May.. 69°61) 33°53/36°08] 51°57|103-0/15th..... 22°0/L0th, 19th|0°57/..... 0°57 31 0°46/28th 
June. 75°75| 42°66'33°09) 59°20) ¥8°0/22nd 29°0) 2nd, 30th|0°17)..... 0'17 4| 0:'06|/27th 
July. 71°68} 40°98/30°70} 56°33! 86-5/3ist.....- 23'0\14th..... hey eas 1°37 9} 0°41/20th 
August 71°60] 43°10/28°50| 57°85) 98°O|17th..... Ds ele Acie p mentee TSO eet 1280 11} 0°94] 9th 
Septem.., 64°83! 27°51137°32) 46°17) 80°5/16th..... 5 0la3rd..... 0-26|.°... 0:26}... 3] 0°11]18th 
October 46°24] 22°48/23°76| 34°36) 66°0)16th..... 9°5)19th..... 0°76) 2:00:06: 9€ 5] 0°40) Ist 
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RecorD of Sunshine at Fort Vermilion, Peace River District, Alberta, from April 1, 
1912, to March 31, 19138. 
| 
Number of | Number of A verage 
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Some WEATHER OBSERVATIONS taken at Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, as com 
pared with those taken at Fort Vermilion, Peace River District, Alberta. 


APRIL. 


7 A rev a © Lb 
B, g = § FI ge8 54 
=) o oi SB a R 5, 
FI Hg Ho 2 Bg 5 
° + os — a 
ai | Be | #2 | gh | 8 | 92 | #e 
¢2 "bo & Ei £3 2 é o-2 
- ee) | BAY a5) = 4° 
Drinwat oc heo ken 39.07 67.0 7.0 2.80 0.68 234.6 7.82 
Fort Vermilion ...... meee 34.73 640 | 99 | 0.47 |} 0.40 ) 170.1 | 5.67 
MAY. ; 
Obinwatakicke eee 56.25 82-0 33-0 5.15 1.44 204.3 6.59 
Hort Vermilion... <. es 51.57 103.0 22:0 0.57 0.46 288.8 9.31 
JUNE. 

Ottiwac has 2a ee 61.62 88.4 39.4 1.35 0.42 308.6 10.28 
Fort Vermilion....<.......| 59.20 98.0 29-0 0.17 0.06 288.6 9.62 
JULY. 

Gat OTN Pee 69.03 95.8 45.6 3.89 0.83 312.5 10.08 
Fort Vortillion, s. wessesc0 56.33 86.5 25.0 1.37 0.41 239.5 7.72 

AUGUST. 

Gtiavat atic ee 6254 81.5 40.4 4.94 1.18 | 178.8 5.76 
Fort Vermilion ..........-. 57.35 98:0 23-5 1.80 0.94 194.5 6.27 

SEPTEMBER. 
Wttawar cree, 58.01 80.0 28°55 4.01 0.62 102.1 3.40 
Fort Vermilion ............ 46-17 80.5 5.0 0.26 0.11 239.6 7.98 
wT a I et ee 

OCTOBER. 

Oitaws.:..... [nee 48.92 75.0 26.2 2.47 0.66 

. 173.0 5.58 
Fort Vermilion ............ 34.36 66.0 9.5 0.96 0.40 104.5 3.37) 
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SOME WEATHER OBSERVATIONS taken at Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, as com- 
pared with those taken at Fort Vermilion, Peace River District, Alberta.—Con. 


NOVEMBER. 


m A, a, : Ps d eateue 
g oe ee or “a he a) 
D aH ® Ho a sat 5 & = 
A 2 as 25 = o % ae | Bp AL 
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Ottawa.......... k= real tae 58.4 5.2 4.89 2.10 83.8 2.79 
Fort Vermilion........ rt 16.42 41.0 15.9 0.40 0.12 53.9 1.79 
DECEMBER. 
Ottawa... Sees ee 29°65 | 50.0 | —48 2.17 0.81 66.2 2.13 
Fort Vermilion ... 0.4.0... 2°73 46.0 | —435 | 0.24 | 0.10 | 62.8 | 2.02 
= JANUARY. 
|G pincer ee 20.90 420 | —16°0 4.59 0.92 94.4 3.04 
Fort Vermilion............ —22°95 18.3 | —64.5 0.32 0.10 78.5 2.53 
FEBRUARY. 
Maen sors oe 10.60 | 37:8 | —18:0 2.35 0.70 124.2 4.48 
Fort Vermilion..........-. —2°50 | 34.9 | —47.0 0.39 0.30 | 120.4 4,30 
MARCH. 
Ra 2, 5 2. nt 26.18 58.8 | —14.2 4.62 | _ 0.60 107.7 3.47 
are Vermilion... 26... 2. 3.53 53.5 | —40.5 0.32 0.30 218.4 | 7.04 


Nore.—The records for Fort Vermilion are taken by Mr. R. Jones, of the Hxperimental 
Station there, and the tables therefrom are prepared by Mr. William JEllis, Weather 


Observer, Central Farm. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK AT ATHABASKA LANDING. 


It is to be regretted that the pressure of other duties has compelled Bishop 

_ Robins to give up much of his experimental work at Athabaska Landing. In a letter 

received from him, he reports briefly on the character of the season of 1912 as 
follows :— 

‘The summer of last year was very dry at Athabaska Landing, and all garden 

industries suffered, by being dwarfed and late. Then, when rain came and a late 

spurt resulted, the August frost cut down all tender growth, including tomatoes, 
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cucumbers, squash and such things. The potato crop was satisfactory. Green pea 
were late and yielded for a shorter time than usual, the taller varieties again doin; 
better than the dwarfs. Beets and onions were light; indeed, the root products 0. 
the garden suffered most from lack of moisture. 

‘The cutworm troubled cabbages, and I did not know of the Paris green metho« 
of destruction at the time. 

‘The fruit trees have not shown their possibilities yet. You will remember, | 
received a new consignment. The currants among them flowered and fruited at once 
but the others had no opportunity, as growth follows quickly after the planting 
season. They will prove themselves better this year.’ 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK AT GRANDE PRAIRIE, ALTA. 


In the report of the Experimental Farms for 1911-12, mention was made tha 
Mr. S. J. Webb was to do some experimental work for the department at Grande 
Prairie. 

The following letter was received from him, giving a brief report of his results fo: 
the season. It also gives some idea of the difficulties to be met in getting seeds anc 
other supplies to these distant points in time for planting. The seeds referred to as 
reaching him on June 6 were sent from Ottawa early in April. 

During the past winter we had a call from Mr. Webb, who brought a collection 
of very good samples of grains grown by him and by some of his neighbours in the 
Grande Prairie district. 


In his report, Mr. Webb says :— 

‘The past season was, on the whole, very favourable for crops of all sorts in this 
locality. After an exceptionally mild winter, the spring opened early in April, and 
by the 20th seeding was in full swing. Stock came through the winter in good shape 
and horses, which were on the range all winter, were in excellent condition. 

‘Harvest started about the 20th of August, wheat being fully ripe, none bein 
frosted. Fall wheat has done very well in this district, there being several smal 
acreages sown. 

‘Wheat yielded 30 bushels per acre; oats did not yield very heavily, runnin 
about 50 bushels per acre; although some reported larger yields, I did not see the 
Barley went 56 bushels per acre, with excellent grain. Potatoes were a very go 
crop, and of extra good quality. 

‘I would estimate the grain crop of this district at 150,000 bushels. 

‘The seeds you sent me did not reach me until June 6, which was too late fo! 
sowing this year. I am keeping them for next year. 

‘This part is settling very fast, the people like the country and have come t 
stay. It is going to be one of the best districts in the west, and is especially adapte 
for mixed farming and stock raising. All we want is transportation and we hay 
the rest. 

‘I have not received the thermometers sent from Toronto; they are on the traj 
somewhere between here and Edson. On account of the wet season it has been impo 
sible to get express through, but I intend hunting them up on my way out. I expec] 
to be in Ottawa this winter and will call on you.’ 


REPORT OF EXPERIMENTAL WORK AT GROUARD, LESSER SLAVE 
LAKE, ALBERTA. 


The Fathers of the Mission were the first to practise farming at this point, o1 
a large scale. Having begun agricultural operations in the district some eightee 
years ago, they are now fairly in a position to give an exact report on the possibilit] 


of growing cereals, such as wheat, barley and oats, as well as roots and vegetable 
near Lesser Slave lake. 


been extended. 
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The village of Grouard is situated at the northwest end of Lesser Slave lake, and 
is bounded by the forest on the east side, with very little open ground between that 
and the lake. The arable land here is limited in area, but here and there one finds 
clear spaces for cultivation. The land bordering on the lake is very sandy. To extend 
the cultivated area it was necessary to clear the forest and, accordingly, about ten 
acres of new land was made. This work was commenced in 1894. The forest land 
is generally good, with four or five inches of humus on the surface. The subsoil is of 
friable clay. Grain does well on this land, but it has been little grown, potatoes and 
_ vegetables being sown in preference. 

: To grow the cereals, it was thought advisable to break some land about eight 
- miles to the northwest of Grouard on a hillside sloping to the southeast. The soil on 
this area is of two kinds, the low land, a heavy clay, and the high land, a sandy loam, 
containing possibly thirty per cent of vegetable mould. 

This land was cleared in part to commence with, and each year the clearing has 

The success obtained in growing cereals and potatoes has been decided enough 
in spite of some temporary setbacks from drought and frost (the latter rarely, twice 
in eighteen years) to encourage the breaking of new land in order .to practise rota- 
_ tions as far as required. These rotations allowed the sowing of some eighty acres in 
- grain for severai years without growing the same crop on the same land oftener than 
once in three years. 

- The harvest from the clayey and alkaline land is less than that on the higher 
_ land, which is a sandy loam. The former, however, always yields good, heavy grain, 
nearly always mature. 

: The spring of 1911 was particularly unfavourable at Grouard, as in all Alberta. 
_ The harvest was very late, although the grain was partly ripe. The bad harvest 
_ weather made it very difficult to save the grain harvested when damp, and the wheat 
_ especially heated in the shock. This injured its vitality greatly, as was evident the 
next spring. 

Oats, sown on May 4, were harvested on September 2, 135 bushels yielding 1,578 
7 bushels. The cats were sown in the most unfavourable location, a heavy clay, and 

_ owing to the extreme drought the straw was so short that about a third of the area was 
 pastured. 

Wheat, owing to low vitality of seed, was very light, forty bushels, sown on May 
2 and harvested September 5, yielding 350 bushels. 

Fifteen bushels of barley, sown May 1, yielded 186 bushels, harvested August 19. 
The grain was much blackened by heating. 
| It should be noted that the yield during the previous two years (1909 and 1910) 
was three times as great on the same area, seed of good vitality having been used. 
The seeding in 1911 could not be done at the usual time, April 20 to 25, owing to 
heavy falls of snow making outside work impossible. The rains of the previous 
autumn had also prevented the usual preparatory work. 

Early Rose potatoes were sown May 18 and dug September 26. The field of three 
acres yielded 600 bushels, or about one-third of the return from a field of the same 
size in 1911. 

Two varieties each of carrots, beets, onions and celery gave good returns. Cab- 
bage, garden peas, beans, tomatoes, lettuce, radish, turnips, pumpkins and squashes, 
without exception, gave very satisfactory crops of properly-matured vegetables. 

Currants fruited freely and a tree of Pyrus baccata produced fruit which was 


harvested September 11. 
THE AUTUMN SOWING OF GARDEN SEEDS. 


It may interest our readers who are engaged in gardening, especially those living 
in the cold regions of the Northwest Territories, to hear of a method which has been 
found advantageous in overcoming the shortness of the season there. 
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About the first week of October, after the crops have been harvested, the land 
prepared for sowing, as in the spring, ploughed or spaded and raked ready to recel' 
the seed. The seed is then sown just before the freeze up. The advantage of this 
that the land worked up in the autumn thaws out more quickly in the spring and seed 
slow to germinate, such as carrots, onions and parsnips, being thoroughly moisteng 
by the melting snow, spring up as soon as the frost is out of the ground. There is 
difference of from fifteen to eighteen days in germination between seed sown in tl 


fall and in the spring. 


REPORT OF EXPERIMENTS ON THE FRUIT FARM OF THOS. A. SHARP: 
SALMON ARM, B.C. 


The soil on this farm is mostly gravelly loam and, with proper preparation, 
excellent for the production of clover and alfalfa, and of suitable varieties of applc 
plums, prunes, sour cherries, and all small fruits. 

Potatoes were exceptionally good in quality this year. 

In 1908, thirty-nine varieties of plums and prunes were planted. 


APPLES. 


Of the apples, nineteen varieties fruited in 1912; of these, Longfield, Jonatha: 
Ira and Newtown Pippin fruited freely and are all valuable varieties. The othe: 
produced only a few specimens, not sufficient to judge of their quality or productiv 
ness. 

There were also fifty-eight varieties of apples planted in the experimental orcha1 
in 1911 and 1912, and nearly thirty varieties either in nursery on the farm or ordere 
for this spring’s planting. 

CHERRIES. 


Two varieties were planted, Olivet and Planchoury. Both produced good cro 
of fine fruit, of excellent quality for shipping and canning, as well as for eating o 
of hand. Two varieties are planted in nursery and about twenty ordered for th 
spring’s planting. , 
PLUMS AND PRUNES. 


All the varieties of plums and prunes fruited. 

German prune, Shropshire damson and Primate were the best in quality ar 
productiveness, Purple being a good second. These are all good shippers. T 
varieties of Reine Claude fruited, but ripened so late that they are evidently n 
adapted to this district. 

About twelve varieties of plums have been ordered for this season’s planting. 


PEARS. 


There are thirty-eight varieties planted in the orchard, and several sorts in t 
nursery. 
SMALL FRUITS. 


Blackberries.—Eldorado, Snyder and Stone’s Hardy. These have grown vigou 
ously and fruited well without winter protection. 


: Red Raspberries.—Cuthbert, Pauline, Columbian and King. These have prov 
vigourous and fruitful, also without protection. 


; Grapes.—Saunders’ Seedling, Delaware, Brighton and Worden. These were 
vigourous growers and ripened their fruit 


= 
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Many of the above-mentioned varieties of fruit are selected sorts, got from British 
and Kuropean nurseries for the Experimental Farm at Agassiz, B.C., and proved, on 
being tested there, to be of sufficient merit to justify the test in the Salmon Arm 
district. 

New varieties of merit will be added as opportunity offers. The annual rainfall 
in this district is light, but, as there is seldom any frost in the ground during the 
winter, the melting snows sink into the soil, and this carries the growth well on into 
June, when, as a rule, there is a fair amount of precipitation in the form of gentle 
rains. There is, thus, quite sufficient moisture to enable the crops to mature, and a 
failure has not been recorded for over twenty years. On the uplands there are seldom 
late spring or early autumn frosts, tomatoes, garden corn, muskmelons and water- 
melons ripening well. 


REPORT OF EXPERIMENTAL WORK AT KAMLOOPS, B.C. 


Ten acres of land on the Harper Ranch at Kamloops are retained for experimental 
purposes by the Department of Agriculture. The Kamloops district is one of very 
sparse rainfall, and one of the main objects aimed at is the testing of methods of 
conserving soil moisture and of drought-resistant varieties. 

The season of 1912 was exceptional in the amount of precipitation, the snowfall 
being above the average. The spring was late, and the snow did not disappear until 
the end of March. 

Slight showers of rain fell on five days in April, two days in May, and fairly 
heavy showers on five days in June, ten days in July, ten days in August. This 
amount was far above the average for this part of the country. 

The fall wheat seemed to have gone through the winter well, except for a few 
patches where the snow had thawed off. quickly and the sun had burnt it up. 

On April 4 one acre of the fall wheat was harrowed, but no apparent difference 
was discernible when harvested. The four acres yielded 1,155 pounds. 

The 100 pounds of Red Fife spring wheat and the 2 bushels of O.A.C. No. 21 


| _barley were each sown, on one-acre plots, on May 6, and were harvested on August 18. 


The wheat threshed out 900 pounds and the barley 328 pounds; samples of all 
the grain were sent to Dr. Saunders, Dominion Cerealist, and both the wheats proved 
to be very good milling samples. 

On May 16 the summer-fallow was harrowed. On July 19 and 20 it was skimmed 
ploughed. On September 27 it was cultivated with a spring-tooth cultivator. On 
October 15, a bushel and a half each of Kharkov, Turkey Red No. 880 and Girka wheat 

were sown on half-acre plots which had been summer-fallowed. On October 20 the 
barley and wheat stubble was ploughed six inches deep. 

With regard to the orchard, some of the trees have done extremely well, e.9., Cups 
of Wine and Red Stettin. Others that have done well and seem to be likely to make 
good trees are Congo, Pinto, Lowland Raspberry, Walton, Salome and Wendel: also. 

perhaps, Jonathan. 


EXPERIMENTAL STATION FOR THE UPPER COLUMBIA RIVER VALLEY, 
AT INVERMERE, B.C. 


The following is a brief description of the Station at Invermere, with an account 
of the preliminary work carried on during the year. 


SITUATION. 


This farm was selected in the summer of 1910, and is located in the centre of 
the Columbia River valley, midway between the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
railway on the north and the Crows Nest line on the south. The valley is about 190 


friable, warm soil. The subsoil is a porous, open, stony gravel. 
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miles in length, and from eight to ten miles wide. It is bounded by the Rocky Moun 
tains on the east and by the Selkirk range on the west. The town of Invermere is 
situated on the western shore of lake Windermere, a beautiful sheet of water, and 
close to the townsite the farm has been located. It is situated on the first bench, 
about 150 feet above the level of the lake. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


In the past, transportation has been difficult. The three sumrner months, June, 
July and August, is the only time river navigation can be depended upon. In the 
warm weather, the ice and snow melt on the mountain ranges, causing the water to 
rise in the river, but in the spring and fall the water gets so low that the stern- 
wheeled, flat-bottomed steamers have the greatest difficulty in getting around the 
short bends and over the many sandbars that impede navigation, especially towards 
the upper end of the river. However, the Kootenay Central railway is being built 
from both ends of the valley. It is expected that the steel will soon be laid to Spul- 
machun, a distance of about forty miles from Golden on the Canadian Pacific rail- 
way main line. But this season all passenger traffic has been handled either by 
steamer or automobile, all summer freight coming by river. 


THE FARM. 


The farm consists of 53 acres, 35 of which forms a square block, and is-adjacent 
to the townsite of Invermere. The farm has a 66-foot road allowance on three sides. 
On the east side, its boundary is a 100-foot boulevard. The land has a gentle slope 
towards the north and east. Near the northwest corner there are several acres some- 
what broken, with a number of small gravel ridges. When the land was cleared, a 
couple of clumps of evergreen trees were preserved from the natural forest. Eighteen 
acres is divided from the farm by a road; part of it lies on a steep hillside, with a 
northern slope, and is covered with a growth of small evergreen timber. Several acres 
are low bottom land covered with a dense growth of poplar underbrush. This low 
land is only a few feet above the level of Toby creek. 


SOIL. 


The soil is a sandy loam, from 20 to 24 inches deep. It is an easily worked, 


IRRIGATION. 


For the profitable production of crops in ordinary seasons, irrigation has to b 
resorted to. A plentiful supply of irrigation water can be obtained from the numer 
ous mountain streams. The creek from which the water comes to irrigate the far 
is nearly two miles away. Some years ago a ditch was dug to convey water to wha 
1s now the Invermere townsite. In some places, sediment has partly filled the ditcl 
in. It will all require to be'cleaned out, in some places remade and nearly all the olc 
fluming renewed. However, there is an abundance of water and, as the farm lies 


ae than the ditch, there should not be very much trouble in applying it to the 
and. 


DOMESTIC WATER SUPPLY. 


The town waterworks system extends down the west side of the farm. An incl] 
a the water from the corporation main to both house and stable. Thi 
urnishes an adequate supply of pure water for both domestic and stable use. 


Prate III 


An Experimenta] Farm in the Rough, Sidney, B. C. 
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FENCING. 


In the month of June the farm was enclosed with a woven wire fence. Fir posts 
were planted 20 feet apart. Tamarack ‘corner, anchor and gate posts were set four 
feet deep, securely braced and weighted; wire was firmly stapled to posts. A wide 
gate provides access to the barn from the west side. Tw. 10 and two 34-foot gates 

_ give entrance to the house and farm from the east. This makes a strong, substantial 
fence, nearly five feet high, which is sufficient to turn the most unruly range stock. 


BARN. 


During the season, a combination barn, stable and granary was built, size 46 x 
30, with 20-foot posts. This accommodates four horses, two tied and two loose in 
boxes, with space in a third box for a couple of cows. The stable is 22 x 30. The 
_ drive-in and carriage house is 24 x 80. The second story includes Storage room for 
4 hay, granary and a commodious sorting room, which has been fitted up and is used 
as a temporary residence for the foreman. 
2 In the fall of 1911, a contract was let to clear, chop, lop, burn, stump, plough and 
double-dise 35 acres. This work was finished in the early spring of 1912, and was 
so well and satisfactorily done that, after the stump holes were filled and the land 
levelled, a few strokes of the smoothing harrow were sufficient to prepare a fairly good 
+ seed-bed. 


CROPS. 


; Twenty-six acres were sown to oats, and seeding was finished on the 12th of May. 
_ The crop was harvested in the end of August, was cut a little on the green side, as the 
- straw was required for fodder. Sheaves were set up in round stooks and, though the 
harvest weather was wet and showery, with re-stooking the crop several days before 
hauling, and drawing only in the afternoons, both oats and straw were saved in good 
- condition. About 10 acres were seeded to red clover and 4 acres to alfalfa. Although 
care was used in sowing the nurse crop thin, the young clover plants in the late fall 
looked rather delicate. 


POTATOES. 


Nearly two acres were planted with potatoes, with a view to keeping the land in 
summer tillage preparatory for experimental work next season. However, there was 
a nice crop of clean, good quality potatoes. After being harvested they were left in 
_ temporary pits for two weeks, when they were carefully selected with the aim of 
saving the very choicest seed for next year’s planting. 

2 The potatoes were stored in pits over winter, trenches being dug 3 feet wide, 2 

Pe F feet deep and 16 feet long. The potatoes were filled in, not quite up to the level of 
_ the land, cross pieces of wood were laid across the trench, old lumber was laid on the 
_ eross pieces and about 8 inches of earth was piled on the lumber. If the weather got 
very cold, a few loads of horse manure acted as a protection in zero weather. With 
a couple of small ventilators on each pit and two or three inches of air space left 
between the potatoes and the lumber there will not be much danger of the potatoes 
rotting from over-heating. As last season was extremely wet, raining almost continu- 
q ously from the latter part of June to the end of August, no irrigation was required. 


TEAM AND IMPLEMENTS. 


In the end of May a carload was bought and shipped from Calgary, including 
team of five-year-old horses, weighing 3,000 pounds, harness, wagon, several soil work- 
ing implements, also hay and feed. 
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Early in November, consignments of fruit trees were sent from the Experimental 
Farm at Ottawa and from the nursery at Grand Forks, B.C. They are heeled in over 
winter, so as to be ready for planting early next spring. 


LAND FOR PLANTING. 


About 14 acres on the north side of the farm are ready and in fine shape for next 
season’s planting. It was part in summer-fallow, potato ground and late summer and 
early fall cultivated stubble land. It is full of moisture, mellow and friable from 
repeated cultivations with dise and smoothing harrows. 


EXPERIMENTAL STATION, SIDNEY, B.C. 


Clearing operations were commenced on October 1, 1912. The farm, some 125 
acres in extent, was covered with heavy timber, along with some second growth and 
thick brush, with the exception of a very small portion, which was ready for cultiva- 
tion. 

During the autumn and early winter months, clearing operations were greatly 
retarded by wet weather, although advantage was taken of every opportunity to push 
on the work. 


SOME COMPARISONS OF METHODS OF CLEARING. 


On twenty acres, before attacking the standing timber, the windfalls, trees left 
by loggers, and brush, were cleared away. This method of clearing proved an expen- 
give one, it being carried on under provincial conditions under which only British 
subjects (white) were employed, and the wages paid were from 3443 cents to 50 cents 
per hour, eight hours per day. Teamsters were paid $70 per month and hired teams 
$6 per day. Twenty acres were cleared ready for the plough at an average cost of 
$506 per acre. 

This cost may be itemized as follows :— 


—_————  __ 


Per Cent 
Per Acre. of Cask: 


SE Sy 


and pilingand burning same... 4) oie epee ata well aetna: wa. 215 422 
Felling, cutting, aaa d and piling standing timber, burning same and clear- 

lng-up ready for plough 3s.) << ass ins xem oshetend en aan eae siete Pep 163 3 
IEAWUOr, PSEC OO CADE .). 5s 6. Cine a nie wale eSo dey 1s ER ee Coe 64 12 
Teaming sper cc. sa wesc wit cll asa fo cls cee oe cy es ge 52 10 
Pools and Wepairsey:. vies Vy les eva sokh buen esos obo ok ee, 2t 
ithe i 


CLEARING BY CONTRACT. 


During February and March, 1918, fifty-four acres were cleared under contracts 
the following comparisons being made:— ? 


(1) Twenty acres of swampy ground were cleared with a 40 
The contract price per acre was $350 
required cost $20 per acre, and trans 
$398 per acre. 

(2) Twenty acres, timbered similarly to the above but with no swam 
cleared by a practical man with a good crew and teams, at a cost of $338 ber Veco 


é h.p. donkey engine. 
: including engine rental, but the extra burning) 
portation of engine $40. The total cost averag. 
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The details of cost are as follows :— 


Per Cent 
Per Acre. of oak: 
Slashing, cutting, clearing windfalls, logs, pulling and blowing old stumps, 

piling and burning same “before Felling trees fiw toe gre Pyag ce Satin aR OME es $98 29 
Felling, cutting, splitting, piling and burning trees and cleaning up ready for & 

UCT es ee eee eae, ose es Se Sk eee ck SED how oes a a ee 108 32 
eOwder, fuse, capiiacs sevsicsets, many Fier RS OR ee Dee Oey Pe pore ie en ieee 65 20 
eee... Ee has eek Fa ar ca ash decok ode nm as siete jie Walorson 52 v 
Bicieee MCA EOD SIVA ty, fe See ny oir vce cdiceeicie. os bce sucdeaccewact veel weaves 15 

$352 Le 100% 


(3) Seven acres of similarly timbered land, with no swamp, but previously 
slashed: Contract, $260 per acre; total cost of clearing, $240 per acre. 
Details as follows:— 


Per Cent 
Per Acre. of CEE 
Cutting and clearing windfalls, logs, pulling and blowing old stumps, piling 
and burning same before fel!ing trees.... .............. $40 16 
- Felling, cutting, splitting, piling and burning same and cleaning up ready for 
UR en ces a aie ae eer Saat (ah ceeds usces cea e beet’ 78 32 
BEY, PURO, CADE... . crease wets s He wee ey camcee< Seleewicct ys Senor uitiee eee eters 60 24 
PRN TU ans w cnls, in Vu peanin nace Sa S99 Shence 9 eit 90,0 0 pale Toh Geee » one oratcauale 6 56 23 
SMM EAM PODAITS 5°: . 5s cates elaseg Vic's ce bx se ee weeks POTTS ER ey Se maira? Cat ee 12 5 
246 100 


(4) Seven acres, similarly timbered but previously cleared of brush by a forest 
fire, were cleared at a contract price of $200 per acre. The actual cost per acre was 
$189, the details of clearing being as follows :— : 


— ee “8 a ‘of ‘ 
Cost 
Se Re ee he ee Ee a a Ss ree se Nes fs ie eae 
Slashing, cutting and clearing windfall logs, pane and blowing old stumps, piling andj 
Pyasmanig, Basie: bet ore felimiprireee Ai a ec a RL Os ee | 25 13} 
Felling, cutting, splitting, piling and burning same and cleaning up ready for plough.. .| 58 303 
TES PRUE BUC OR DG. sta sera eis sie aloe 05% vwe's oe DU eet aww Ge REME NEON: BUS Ce aucee an ‘| 50 263 
MIRE ores oo p ~ «xl aes eo bis aAS i 0.0/6.4 aghete as Chane wate Pee een ge TR ats Xo | 46 24% 
Tools and repairs......+es-. CMS in dvicecis <i cndeereerradveneten Spar te ite aaron 10 5 
| 189 | 100 
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(5) Four acres, similarly timbered and cleared of brush by fire, was cleared by 
a crew of men, stump-puller and team. The average cost was $212 per acre, made 


up as follows :— 


er 
-—— ae cent of 
* | Cost 
Clearing and burning windfalls, etc....... Epi rer. ws pias ve Sot ok AD eee Fad Cae a's ee © $25 11? 
Felling, cutting, splitting, piling and burning, clearing ready to plough........ BE ae 58 27 
Powder, fuse and Caps. .......6+cccsees) vaneweansensasetelepmee ss sean ae ee cake o> an 50 23 
OOO ee SP Ary PE ir et ee Thrive eet Luss SPE ae ERT REMSRS das si pweewe 60 28 
Tools and repairs .......ceeee cece cece erence reece ncrereeee eeseeeseeneseneeaserenees 14 
Cost, stumping MAachine........ccceseerscssconesesvesesevdssaseunte ee ny Vg ainten al 5 2 
212 100 


On the 78 acres above reported on, the whole surface was encumbered with heavy 
windfalls. The standing timber was fairly uniform in quantity and size throughout. 
Dividing the trees into three classes, according to diameter, the percentage of each 
per acre would run about as follows. The powder used per acre is also given. 

Six to 18 inches diameter, 26 per cent per acre; powder, 10 sticks. 
Eighteen to 60 inches diameter, 37 per cent per acre; powder, 20 sticks. 
Sixty to 108 inches diameter, 37 per cent per acre; powder, 40 sticks. 

In November two trials were made of the char pit system, but owing to heavy 
rainfall, they were not a success. 

Two tests were also made, under similar conditions, on two large stumps, stand- 
ing side by side to see whether by running a cable from each to a 7-foot stump and 
tightening it by wedges, the side tension would help in pulling the stump clear of the 
ground when blown up. Thirty sticks of powder were used under each stump. The 
results, however, were not as good as when no cable was used. 

. Four acres of the proposed eight-acre park adjoining the British Columbia Elec- 
tric Railway Company’s station, were cleared of fallen timber, and the ravine, which 
runs from the highway diagonally through the farm near the British Columbia electrie 
line, was stumped, cleared and the piles burned. 


FENCING, ROAD-MAKING AND GRADING. 


Owing to a resurvey of the property, the boundary lines were changed, necessi- 
tating the pulling up of new wire fence on the north, south and west sides, on each side 
of the East Saanich road, the British Columbia Electric Railway Company’s and the 
Victoria and Sydney rights-of-way. Fence was also put up along the 42-foot roa 
running through the farm to the water-front. This road gives access to the railway 
stations as well. 

The East Saanich road was widened from 380 feet to 66 feet for 1,310 feet, and: 
was cleaned, levelled and graded. It is fenced with -turned posts and Pace cea 
fencing. 

A road was made, levelled and graded through the horticultural grounds, 15 fee 
wide, for 1,000 feet to the western boundary of the Station. é 

A winding road, 20 feet wide, around and through the eight-acre park was made 
levelled and graded ready for traffic. This road passes through some swampy lacks 
where it was filled in with stones gathered while clearing the land. ae i 


DITCHING AND DRAINING. 


January and February were so wet that it was necessary to do some ditching anc 
‘ Pa) * y . 5 > 
draining to facilitate clearing the land and getting it ready for the season’s crop 
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Three thousand feet of ditch was dug to take off surface water and drain swampy 
land, 4,346 feet of tile of diameters ranging from 3 inches to 24 inches was laid and 
seventy 24-inch square cedar culverts put in. Two drop wells, 6 feet x 3 feet x 29 
feet concreted, were dug to receive laterals. Two wells 7 feet deep x 3 feet diameter 
lined with brick furnish an abundance of good water for domestic and horticultural 
requirements. 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 


The land on the station is slightly rolling, with a loamy soil, varying in depth 


_ from one to several feet. The subsoil is a brick and tile clay, containing 12: to 24 per 
cent of iron oxide and aluminium oxide. 


- Fifty acres haye been stoned, cleared, levelled, ploughed, harrowed and rolled, 


ready for crop. It is proposed to devote twenty acres of this to shrubbery, small 
_ fruits and vegetables, and the other thirty will be sown to oats, clover and roots. Hot 


and cold frames are now (March 31) in operation, forcing the seeds for an early 
planting-out in 200-foot plots. 

Plane and dogwood trees will be set out along the 150-foct avenue which extends 
to the water-front from the East Saanich road, a distance of some 2,810 feet. The 


clearing, draining, levelling and grading of this road is now well under way. 


Were iiente eae 


sd at ae 


LIVE STOCK. 


e 


Five general-purpose horses have been bought for the farm work. These are all 


in good condition and working well. 


BUILDINGS. 


e 


When work on the Station was started in October, 1912, there were some build- 
ings on the property, which have been temporarily adapted for stabling, storing feed 
and implements, workshop, office, ete. 

The commanding location of the Station, the magnificent view of mount Baker, 


Bazan bay and the straits of Georgia, the uniform elevation running from the water- 


front to the west boundary with a fairly even seven per cent grade, the variety of 
soils, the plentiful supply of pure water from natural springs, the even climatic con- 


_ ditions the year round, all make for a future ideal farm. 


THE DIVISION OF FIELD HUSBANDRY. 


Field crop experimentation which, in the past, has formed a part of the work of 


e larger Division having to do with both the culture of field crops and the raising of 


live stock, now constitutes a Divisicn in itself. 
Its work is being directed along very practical lines and, as relating to alk 


Experimental Farms and Stations, briefly includes :— 


1. Investigations of the relative merits of different crop rotations, includ- 
ing special rotations for ‘dry farming’ conditions. 

9. Studies in the methods of culture of, and curing, field crops. <A series 
of cultural experiments adapted to prairie conditions has now been under way 
two years on each of the six prairie Farms. These tests involve approximately ° 
five hundred plots on each Farm, and include twelve different lines of investiga- 
tion. 

3. Determinations of the costs of growing field crops under regular farm 
conditions. 

4, Experiments to show the value of under-drainage and irrigation. 
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5. Studies of the influence of size and character of cultural implements on 
cost of crop production. eon 

6. Comparisons (in a limited way) of varieties of grain and forage crops 
as food producers. 


ROTATIONS. 


The most important work at present in progress at the Central Experimental 
Farm is the testing of rotations considered suitable for live stock farming. During 
the past year a re-arrangement was made so that there are now permanently located 
thirteen rotations varying in duration and treatment. They are being studied, keep- 
ing in mind the following points of merit:— 


1. Their ability to supply different crops in the proper proportions for 
certain needs. 

2. Their power to keep weeds in check. 

3. Their comparative profits. 

4, Their effect on the fertility of the soil. 


Owing to the changed location of many of them, and to the fact that it was not 
possible to have the regular crops grown in every case, all of the results for the past 
year are not being published to show comparisons, nor will they be included in 
averages that will be compiled in kater years. 

The results to date have not been of such a nature as to warrant making state- 
ments as to the relative effect of the various rotations that we have tried on the 
fertility of the soil. From a summing up of past investigations and results we would, 
however, submit the following rotations, as having given excellent results here, where 
the object is to supply suitable kinds of feed in the right proportions for live stock 
raising. 


Rotation ‘ D? 
This is of three years’ duration and is well suited for intensive dairy farming where 
soiling crops are used. 


First year—Corn or other hoed crop. Apply manure during the winter or spring 
at the rate of 15 tons per acre, shallow plough in the spring for corn (fall plough for 
roots) turning under manure and clover, work well before sowing. 


Second year.—Grain. Seed down with 10 pounds red clover, 2 pounds alsike, 6 
pounds alfalfa and 6 pounds timothy per acre. 


Third year—Clover hay, two crops expected, 


Rotation °C? 


An excellent four-year rotation made up of equal areas of hoed crops, grain, hay, 
pasture, 


First year—Corn or other hoed crop. Plough previous August, manure 20 tons 
per acre, work at intervals, and ridge up in fall. 


Second year.—Grain. Seed down with 10 pounds red clover and 10 pounds to 
{2 pounds timothy per acre. 


Third year—Clover hay, two crops expected. Second crop may be saved for seed, 


Fourth year.—Timothy hay or pasture. 
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This is of five years’ duration, and contains a relatively larger proportion of grain to 
roots and hay than ‘ C.’ 


First year—Grain. Plough previous August, top work and rib up in October. 
Seed down with the grain 10 pounds red clover per acre, which allow to grow to be 
turned under the following spring. 


Second year.—Corn or other hoed crop. Apply manure during the winter or 
spring at rate of 25 tons per acre, shallow plough in spring, turning under both clover 
and manure. 


Third year—Grain. Seed down 8 pounds red clover, 2 pounds alsike and 10 
pounds timothy per acre. 


Fourth year.—Clover hay, two crops expected, 
Fifth year—Timothy hay or pasture. 


On some farms no rough pasture is available, and more is required than any 
of the above rotations supplies. Though it has not been tested here, we might men- 
tion the following seven-year rotation as being likely to meet the requirements of 
such a case :— 


Grain, clover hay, pasture, hoed crops, grain, clover hay, pasture. 

In view of its long duration it would be preferable to supply the manure in two 
applications, using part for the hoed crop, and part on the last year pasture in pre- 
-paration for grain. 

If an examination of the above eomtlond be made, there will be noted a few 
desirable characteristics common to them all. 


1. Grain fields are always seeded down with elover, even though it be used 
only as a fertilizer, as in the case of the first year of rotation ‘ A.’ 

9. Grass and clover seedings are heavy. Increased crops of hay and rare 
failures of a catch have justified them. 

3. Hoed crops form.a large proportion of every rotation. An attempt to 
farm a small area without a hoed crop was not successful. Weeds could not 
readily be kept in check. 

4, No field is left in hay for more than two successive years. Our records 
show that the second crop almost always costs more per ton than the first and 
that succeeding crops are very liable to be grown at a loss. 
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CROP RETURNS 1912. 


The table given below shows the costs of producing the various crops grown Ol! 
ihe ‘200-acre farm’ (so-called) and the profits therefrom during the past year. In 
calculating the various items presented, the following values lave been used:— 


RETURN VALUES. 


Oat boc ons no aka cccceusseseké Bet ye ane anata ns tana cnn $ 0 34 per bushel. 

Chak BELOW << vc. oc nnv's cae. asi sob 6sp hikete nie ta ilies aan Sheen 4 00 per ton. 3 
Hay ene ea <p Gale Ree 86 000 0) & 660s © apie e eg me push ee o's ieee ele Ores eee age ee 7 00 " 

Coen ensilage 2.4. 20s ce te see fis dare StS SURO ithe us ate ape 2 00 “ 

Turnips and mangels.......0.ssecrs ane dessa varnn en te umau thee pase 2 00 " 

Forage crops (green). ....  pecceseccerccncseeccevcvnssssccnsccerss 2 00 " 

PotatOGs . o<, «s.s/o cas'o'b-avd ate Slndswixn te ie nae tea ee ie ere aaa 0 50 per bushel. 

Swine pasture. . +. sss kann Wisad Os" beeen meinen ee ea iety ae vst atv 15 00 per acre. 


Manual labour sis <s's0klee ce Se ee ee oe eee nes es .$ 017 per hour. 
Horse labour, including teamsters— 

Single horse. is. + ixgaenaae Sees Sig aalk aman bated Be ead pe aye 0 27 " 

2 horse $eand. sc. . Fike cea te hee poe wah wee aie bua oad = Kee oy 0 34 " 

8 horse teams. 7.5. co Dace 26 eaten ak ein ie kgs NE an pine’ ye amin © 0 41 " 

4 Hiurse Beatin’. 5 cy. vee oka ee wees baile ea aces Kye ce nit «0 0 48 " 
REG scape oN alo deme ace hts ated ee Ra he cai ike ote « Giger n peso 3 00 per acre. 
Bary yard. Manure... 9., 2s ket eae ete eae es Sama s Deals eiigicaiah dance . . Le " 
Machinery (inclusive of threshing machinery). ...........eeeeeeseeees 0 60 " 
Seed pte 5 A silent ea nes eee bier alee oo oie brie ako an are * 


Turnip, mangel, corn and potato seed charged at actuai cost. 

Grass and clover seed charged at actual cost. % 
Twine charged at actual cost. ; 

Threshing charged according to actual labour expended. 


STATEMENT OF Crop RETURNS ON ‘ 200-ACRE FARM,’ 1912, 


| g Paee we 
ee a or a 
83 (Su A | eae 
Total B |o° | Total | “St?8° | Total |>8 | "38 | Total 
Crop. Area.) Cost. b 3 & 3 .| Yield. ield | Value.| 2 | Se Profit 
Son, | Sing per acre. aoe eee 
50/356 5 oO a5 
>R | Pes Sm | & 
ee een Pete pa es Se ee raed ice 
Acres.| $  cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| Lbs. ; A . 
Oats (including cost of 2 ees ieee cd de 
EPA) )P cacrce sb 56°22) 862 74; 15 35] 0 25] 115,415) 60°38 Bu.|1,154 15) 20 53) 5 18 
Oat BEAT eines s uie'sd sp Lviels soa Rat See te 147,710) 1°31. TT.) --295-48- 8 S5io ee: 
Corn... ... ...........| 48°50/1,183 82) 24 40) 1 51/1,565,820| 16°14 T. |1,565 82) 32 28) 7 88 
Roots - apse and 
COMMIS. ees hea eee 14°78) 516 23) 34 93] 1 50} 687,520) 23°26 T.| 687 52] 46 52) 11 59 
Potatoes...... Se lh rons 4°00) 251 10) 62 77) 0 14] 106,860] 4°45Bu.| 890 50/222 62/159 85 
Green. feed (peas and 
Oats) sits os wares balkloes 3°60} 65 09} 18 08} 1 80} 72,330] 10°05 T. 72 33| 20 69) 2 01 
Hay Seah of Maire SiahaimbeNcere 57°22] 955 98] 16 71} 5 52 347,585) 3°04 T. |1,216 54) 21 26) 4 55 
Pig pasture sic. sao.tes S dG) co BO BAL 12 49) ds eee 47 25| 15 00) 2 51 
157-4715, 518 -00r 20,6615. oa ee 5,929 53) 31 63) 10 97/2055 2 


Nore.—A few acres used for cattle pasture and for cuttin 


easily be weighed, were calculated on the basis of the avenaire, Sa pe weeermag ho iene laa 


e yield of hay for the remainder of the farm. 


Owing to the fact that the charges for both horse and manual labour are highe) 
than in previous years, with no eorresponding increase in the valuation of the pro 
ducts, the net profits as given above are not so great as ] 


ast_year. A comparison o: 
the value of the returns for the past fourteen years shows, however, very appreciabl 
mecreases up to the present, and indicates that our system of cultivation and croppin, 
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is gradually but surely building up the fertility of our soil. Using the same prices 
throughout, the value of the products of the 200-acre farm per acre were: $14.39 in 
1899, $21.80 in 1900, $22.98 in 1901, $24.18 in 1902, $21.61 in 1903, $24.50 in 1904, 
$29.30 in 1905, $23.23 in 1906, $24.45 in 1907, $23.87 in 1908, $28.51 in 1909, $29.58 
in 1910, $27.88 in 1911 and $31.63 in 19192. 


PROPOSED EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 

In addition to the rotation tests and to the costs-of-production work now under 
way, it is proposed to inaugurate a series of cultural experiments similar in purpose 
and outline to those being conducted on our Prairie Farms. In the carrying out of 
such work we are, however, very greatly handicapped because of the limited area of 
land at our disposal. The growth of the other Divisions and the establishment of new 
Divisions have necessitated the concession of small areas from time to time to make 
possible the new work. We have now, in all, less than two hundred acres on which 
to carry the stock of the Division of Animal Husbandry, and to conduct experiments, 
which cannot always be designed to supply the greatest amounts of the kinds of food 
required. By the use of soiling crops and other intensive methods, we have endeav- 
oured to produce a maximum of feeds. Much further economizing of space through 
this means is not practicable, however, and I would present for your consideration the 
need to acquise more land, if the Division is to carry out to best advantage the work 
for which it was instituted. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DIVISION. 


3 At the commencement of the fiscal year of 1912-13, the Animal Husbandry work 
Was made into a Division separate from Field Husbandry, by the splitting up of the 
former Agricultural Division. Two appointments were made, namely, E. S. Archi- 
bald, B.A., B.S.A., as Dominion Animal Husbandman, and G. B. Rothwell, B.S.A., as 
Assistant Weniiied Animal Husbandman. The field of work for this new Division 
covers directly the care, breeding, feeding, housing and marketing, the testing of 
foodstuffs, live stock methods and machinery, and much similar investigational work 
with horses, cattle, sheep and swine on the Central Experimental Farm. In con- 
‘sultation with the Director and the Branch Farm Superintendents, this Division will 
assist in the same lines of work on the Branch Farms, thus consolidating and sys- 
tematizing the live stock experimental work. 
: The year 1912-13 has been most favourable to all classes of live stock on the 
‘Central Farm. Grass started early in the spring and, although suffering slightly 
‘during the drought of July, yet the copious fall rains induced very heavy after-growth, 
which afforded excellent pasture. Unfortunately, owing to the shortage of land, only 
Nineteen acres are available for pasturage, which prevents the expansion of the live 
‘stock work. owever, the Field Husbandry Division supplies a large amount of 
‘soiling crops which facilitates fairly extensive animal feeding. 
: There are 369 head of live stock at present in the stables, made up as follows: 
18 horses, 114 pure-bred breeding dairy-cattle, 24 grade dairy cattle, 5 beef steers, 57 
‘sheep and 151 swine. : 
; HORSES. 


During past years, the horses were kept for labour purposes exclusively, but during 
‘the year 1912 a small start was made in breeding work. This is to gather data relat- 
ing to the cost of colt rearing and the many other phases of the horse industry. That 
every farmer should do a large amount of this work with brood mares, and raise one 
‘or more colts per year, we are convinced is profitable. Data on this subject will be 
most valuable. 
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The eighteen horses perform all labour for the Field Husbandry, Horticultura 
ereal, Botanical and other Divisions, as well as road making, messenger service an 
trucking for the offices. During the past year, the teams performed 6,452 days’ labou 
which, at 70 cents, gives a total valuation of $4,516.40 returns. 

No experimental horse feeding was conducted during the past year. 


DAIRY CATTLE. 


The pure-bred dairy herds now in the stables are Holstein, Ayrshire, Guernsey 
French Canadian and Jersey. The purpose of keeping these herds is to acquire mor 
information along the lines of experimental breeding and feeding, to distribute 
small number of breeding cattle at reasonable figures, to obtain milk with which t 
conduct dairy manufacturing and marketing experiments, and to demonstrate th 
most modern and advisable methods of economic dairy husbandry. Two grade mile. 
cow herds, Holstein and Ayrshire, containing 12 head each, were established durin 
the past year. These cows are kept for several reasons, namely: (1) to supply mil 
for dairy experimental manufacture; (2) to test the high-quality grade cow for econom: 
of production; (3) to test the grade against the pure-bred cow, and (4) to obtain th 
female offspring from these cows and sired by the best obtainable pure-bred bulls o 
the breeds, which should show the advantage of continued and persistent upgrading o 
the grade herds. This latter experiment is well under way on several branch Farms 
Data of such import cannot be acquired too rapidly. 


Feeding Dairy Cattle. 


The possibility of feeding 138 head of cattle, containing 78 milch cows, on ; 
200-acre farm which includes only 19 acres of pasture, would scarcely be credited b; 
the average farmer; yet this has been clearly demonstrated, and a wide margin o 
profit shown. This is made possible only by the use of a large amount of soilin 
crops, and a heavy acreage of corn for ensilage. Meals are fed to cows during th 
pasture season as well as in the winter. The profit accruing from meal feeding o 
milch cows on pasture has been demonstrated beyond a doubt and an increasingl 
large number of farmers are annually adopting this method. 

Several dairy feeding experiments of a more or less extensive nature have bee 
started during the year, but to date there have been but few conclusive results. Th 
value of molasses as a food for dairy cattle is receiving marked prominence fro 
many feed companies. Many farmers are now using either the blackstrap feedin 
molasses or a patented molasses meal. To gain more data on this subject, a series 
experiments was started, the first stage of which pointed to the following fact 
(1) When molasses replaces a meal (composed of 6 parts bran, 3 parts gluten meal 
2 parts cottonseed meal, and 2 parts dried brewers’ grains) pound for pound to t 

extent of 10 per cent of total meal fed, it proves quite satisfactory; this is d 
probably in large measure to the increasing of the palatability of the feed. (2) Wh 
molasses replaces the meal to the extent of 20 per cent, the cows dropped in the 
milk flow and milk cost, to produce, more per hundred pounds; it is worthy of no 
that on the 20 per cent molasses (13 to 2 pounds per day) the cows gained in weig 
and condition. (3) When molasses replaced meal to the extent of 30 per cent, t 
cows dropped heavily in milk flow and milk cost more per hundred pounds. Th 
quantity of molasses slightly scoured the cows and caused loss in bodily weight. Th 
above is but a brief exainple of the investigational work being earried on with th 
and other foodstuffs whick are in common use on our Canadian dairy farms. 


Milking Machines. 


The scarcity of good labour is the greatest problem facing the Canadian dair| 


man of to-day, a ; ; ‘ : “7s 
y, and nowhere else in his work as much as in the milking of cows. £ 
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little information on this most important question of dairy labour-saving machinery is 
at hand that it was considered necessary to install a milking machine with which to 
conduct a series of experiments, and to acquire these much-needed data for the com- 
mercial dairyman. A Sharples Mechanical Milker, consisting of six units, was 
installed, and during the subsequent eight months much valuable information has 
been acquired. Although no conclusive evidence has yet been obtained, there are a 
few facts which, even at this date, are evident. These are briefly as follows: (1) At 
least 50 per cent of the labour in milking may be saved by the use of the milking 
machine, but this is partly offset by the extra work in washing and sterilizing the 
machine twice per day. (2) Scrupulous care must be taken in the cleaning of the 
machine. As yet, careful hand milking has given milk freer from bacteria, which is 
due largely to the difficulty of obtaining absolute sterility of the rubber parts of the 
milking machine without destroying the rubber. (3) The machine performs the 
milking operation more thoroughly than the majority of average farm hands. (4) 
Cows take to, and respond well to, the machine, as a rule not drying off in their milk 
much more than by hand milking. A separate publication covering the details of 
this work is planned when the experiment has covered a greater period and solutions 
of the many difiiculties, of minor detail, have been achieved. 


nara Cow Returns. 


It is worthy of mention that the quality of the dairy cattle on the Central Farm 
continues to make improvement. The following is a brief summary, showing returns 


of some of the cows in the four herds. Profits are based on the following valuations: 


Butter, 30 cents per pound; skim milk, 20 cents per hundredweight; pasture, $1 per 


head per month; hay, $7; straw, $4; green feed, $3; and meal, $25 per ton. 


Pounds Profit over feed between 


rate | ein: pee cont no.) caring Uabouermasene 
40 3 and up’. Four Breeds. 360 7433 4°15 $65.12 
13 2 Four Breeds. 391 5689 5 elk eae 52.98 
5 | 3 and up Ayrshire. 401 OLS ae tas 96 94.77 
5 | 3 and up Guernsey. Pig Dag olf ee 5°15 72.49 
5 3 and up | Canadian. $14 6519 4°36 57.32 
5 3 and up Holstein. 403 12425 3°38 96.69 


The above figures include only cows which have finished their lactation period, 


some of the best profit-makers in the herd not being reported. The grade herds also 
‘are not included, as they have not yet finished a year’s work. Although, in the above, 


the milk is valued on the basis of butter at 30 cents per pound, or milk at $1.65 per 
hundred pounds, yet, in reality, the manufacture and sale of cream, Coulommier and 
Cheddar cheese, certified milk and the like has, on a large part of the milk, netted $3 per 
hundredweicht. The demand for these finished dairy products in all the larger 
Canadian cities has opened up the possibilities of splendid markets for farmers who 
are willing to go into the manufacture of the same. 
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The dairy manufacturing work continues to hold a very prominent position in 
the work of the Farm, and includes experimental and demonstrational work in the 
manufacturing and marketing of the above-named products. A new line of work was 
undertaken during the past year, namely, the production of certified milk. This 
naturally includes much investigation as to the most economical and perfect procedures 
both in the stable and in the dairy. Im order to secure data that may be regarded as 
conclusive, this work must be continued for another year before publishing details. 


BEEF PRODUCTION. 


No breeding cattle of the beef breeds are maintained owing to lack of pasture 
and stable accommodation. Beef work for the past year has consisted wholly of 
steer-feeding experiments. Representatives of the Shorthorn, Aberdeen Angus, 
Hereford, and Galloway breeds, one year of age, were included in this experiment. 
Although not sufficiently uniform to give conclusive comparative results, yet much 
information. of value was gained. The outstanding feature of this experiment was 
a demonstration of the fact that long-keep steers, especially with an absence of pas- 
ture and with the present high prices of food-stuffs, give but slight, if any, profit. 


SHEEP. 


The carrying of sheep on the Central Farm is continued under great difficulties. 
A wide field of investigation and demonstration is opened and in need of prompt 
attention; nevertheless, with almost no pasture accommodation, such work must 
remain nearly untouched. Breeding work, on a small scale, is continued with the 
two breeds, namely Shropshire, representing the medium wool type, and Leicester, 
representing the long wool type. Probably no class of live stock is in such backward 
condition or needs such prompt attention from both experimental and demonstra- 
tional view-points as sheep. As much work as possible is being conducted on the 
branch Farms, both in breeding and experimental lamb feeding. 


SWINE. 


Another most successful year is to be reported for swine husbandry as to net 
profit, experimental feeding, experimental breeding and the distribution, at a low 
price, of young, pure-bred breeding animals. Three breeds are maintained, namely, 
Yorkshire, Tamworth and Berkshire. 

Two very useful and interesting feeding experiments conducted during the yea 
are of much importance to the swine industry. In the summer feeding of hogs fo 
market, it was found that green cut clover, when replacing one-quarter of the mea 
ration, may acquire a food value of $6.20 per ton. In the winter production of pork 
much valuable information relating to the comparative values of meal, skim mil 
and turnips for growing and fattening hogs was acquired. Such experimental wor 
is being continued in order to demonstrate the most advantageous methods of feeding 
and the comparative values of the many food-stuffs either raised on the farm or com: 
monly found in our markets. 


NEW COW BARN. 


It was found necessary to build a small cow barn for the accommodation of 2 
milch cows. The object of this building -is to have quarters properly equipped both 
for the carrying on of da‘ry feeding experiments and experiments in pure milk pro. 
duction. This building also contains a large room to be utilized, co-operatively witk 
the Chemical Division, for the work on: digestibility of food-stuffs. Aside from this, 
the barn represents a good type of complete modern dairy barn construction as tq 


capacity, economy of structure, strength and lightness of framing, durability, con. 
? ’ 
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venience, light and ventilation; and one in which both healthy cattle and pure milk 
may be produced. To date, this structure has proven eminently satisfactory. The 
accompanying illustrations will show its type of structure. 

There is now at the Central Experimental Farm probably the most modern and 
complete system of live stock barns, which represent the best type, that can be found 
in Canada. Many inquiries as to the details of these buildings are coming to the 
Animal Husbandry Division, in increasing numbers, from all parts of Canada. In 
- consequence, this Division each year is assisting an increasingly large number of 
farmers in planning for, either the erection of new, or the remodelling of old, farm 
buildings. Such work is encouraged as much as possible owing to the fact that the 
average Canadian farm barn is most undesirable for the maintenance of healthy stock 
or the economical production of high-quality milk and beef. 

The correspondence of this Division includes inquiries from all parts of Canada 
relating to the many phases of animal husbandry, such as the best known methods of 
feeding, breeding, care, management, housing and the prevention and treatment of 
_the many minor ailments of all classes of stock. In consequence, a large amount of 
information is distributed. 

The Dominion Animal Husbandman, in attending to his duties outside the 
_ Central Experimental Farm, has officially visited each of the Branch Farms on which 
_ live stock work is conducted or being planned for. In addition much of his time was 
taken up in attending meetings in various parts of Canada, judging at numerous 
exhibitions and in studying live stock conditions and the needs for experimental and 
demonstrational work relating to the same. ; 


HORTICULTURAL DIVISION. 


The Horticultural Division has charge of the orchards, small fruit and vegetable 
~ plantations, forest belts and ornamental trees and shrubs on the Central Experimental 
Farm, and carries on experiments in cultural methods and varieties, in spraying and 
in the breeding of new fruits, vegetables, and ornamental plants. In addition to the 
work on the Central Farm as much aid is given as possible on the branch Farms and 
Stations in developing horticulture. 

Much correspondence is carried on by the Horticultural Division with farmers 
and horticulturists throughout Canada and other countries. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CROPS IN CANADA, 1912 


The apple crop in most fruit districts of Canada in 1912 was scarcely a medium 
- one, but in British Columbia it was good. In Eastern Canada, the fruit which was 
comparatively free of apple scab in the early part of the season, became badly affected 
in many places in the latter part of the summer, owing, doubtless, to the damp 
weather. This reduced the grade and the prices, which for the best fruit were rela- 
tively low. In Eastern Ontario and the southwestern part of the province of Quebec, 
the ravages of the Tent Caterpillar lessened the crop very much where the trees were 
not thoroughly sprayed, and left the latter in bad condition for developing fruit buds 
for 1913. 

Pears were a good crop in the warmer parts of Nova Scotia, but in Ontario the 
crop was below medium, In the upper part of British Columbia it was good, but 
rather lighf in the lower mainland and on Vancouver island. The same notes will 
apply to the plum czop as to the pear, except that along the lower St. Lawrence, 
especially in L’Islet county, it was good. A noted feature of the disposal of the plum 
erop here was that the bulk of it was canned locally and sold co-operatively. 
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The peach crop in Ontario was a medium to good one, but the prices obtained 
were not as high as usual. In the Okanagan district of British Columbia, where 
most of the peaches of that province are produced, the crop of fruit was good, but 
the prices obtained were low. 

The grape, which is one of the most reliable fruits, gave a good average crop’in 
Ontario, where it is mainly grown. 

Owing to the cool season almost everywhere in Canada, the tenderer kinds of 
vegetables, such as tomatoes, melons, squash, etc., did not ripen as well as usual, but 
those vegetables, the foliage, roots or tubers of which are used, did well. 

The potato crop was a particularly good one, nearly everywhere in Canada where 
it is grown; but, unfortunately, as is often the case when the yield is large, the price 
obtained was small. 

At the Central Experimental Farm the crop of apples was medium to good and 
very free from scab and Codling Moth. There were a few European plums and a 
good crop of the American varieties. The cherry crop was almost a total failure, as 
usual, the flower buds being nearly always injured by winter. 

The grape crop was below medium, and the fruit did not ripen as thoroughly as 
in some years. ; 

The crop of currants, gooseberries, and raspberries was light to medium, and the 
crop of, strawberries good. 

The potato crop was very good; tomatoes, below medium and melons light. Most 
of the other vegetables did well. 


DIVISION AND UTILIZATION OF LAND. 


The area of land in the Horticultural Division at the Central Experimental Farm 
is 99 acres, divided as follows :— ts 


Fruits and vegetables. i. ic'cicaiaice dap <> wp iriny Fla o> fe oe ne Oe 
Forest belts: 2c Si 25a sey nae Sos Nee ake cas by. 1 ere 
Ornamental growndeet a, «suse esheets alas tren un <, 
Nursery and: rose; gardetiey <<. 2 sce Gee ce) bv ss 


—_———_—_ 


‘Totaly (2.2. igees Napecke nesting Malo ee ees Se 


On this area of land are grown a very large number of plants of tree fruits, small 
fruits, vegetables, forest trees, and ornamental trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants 
in more or less permanent plantations, and in nursery rows. The lawns are extensive, 
and require much care to keep them in good condition. Owing to the large number 
of experiments in progress, the work involved in giving the necessary attention to 
them on this ninety-nine acres is very heavy, compared with what it would be on the 
same area under commercial crops, where the labour could be reduced to a minimum. 

The Horticultural Division may at present be divided into five parts, or heads, 
under which most of the work falls. These are as follows:— 


1. Pomology. 

2. Vegetable Gardening. 

8. Ornamental Gardening. 

4, Plant. Breeding. 

5. Correspondente and Office Work. 

In addition to these, or rather included in them, is the work in connection with 
the branch Farms; the forest belts planted both for ornamental purposes and to test 
the rate of tree growth; mectings attended, publications and visits to other horticul- 
tural districts for the purpose of studying conditions in different parts of Canada. 
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POMOLOGY. 


Under Pomology is included the study of varieties of fruits for the purpose of 
learning their relative merits in regard to yield, season, quality, and profit. It also 
includes the identification, classification, and description of fruits as well as their 
propagation, planting and care, with experiments in cultural methods, including spray- 
ing. The exhibition and judging of fruits may be grouped under Pomology. 

During the past year, this part of the work has received much attention. Many 
varieties have been described in detail on cards, which are filed for future reference 
and compilation. Varieties which have been sent in for identification have been 
named and the information sent to the correspondents. Many new varieties have 
been propagated for test on the Central and Branch Farms, and for trial in other 
places, and a number of new ones have been planted out at Ottawa. 


A Wealthy Apple Orchard Closely Planted. 


In 1896, a small orchard of about one-third of an acre was planted with Wealthy 
apple trees, ten feet apart each way, there being 144 trees in all, or at the rate of 435 
trees per acre. Trees have been taken out from time to time until, in 1912, 
there were 97 remaining. A record has been kept of the cost of caring for this orchard 
and of the revenue therefrom. The total net profit per acre, 1896-1912 (17 years), has 
been $1,508.24. The average net profit per acre per year from date of planting is 
_ $88.72, and the average net profit per acre per year from date of fruiting, 1899, is 

$107.78. ; 
_ Spraying Experiments. 


Among experiments in spraying conducted in the Horticultural Division in 1912, 
was one for the purpose of comparing the relative value of the lime-sulphur wash 
with Bordeaux mixture in controlling late blight of the potato. The average differ- 
ence in yield in favour of Bordeaux mixture over nine varieties was 62 bushels 36 
pounds per acre. 

EXHIBITIONS 


Fruit was exhibited at the Provincial Exhibition, Quebec; the Central Canada 
Exhibition, Ottawa; and the Annual Meeting of the Society for Horticultural 
Science, at Cleveland, Ohio. Fruit was also judged at several places by officers of the 
Horticultural Division. 

VEGETABLE GARDENING. 


This includes the testing of varieties of vegetables for comparison of their relative 
merits as regards season, yield, quality, etc.; the comparison of different strains of the 
same variety; cultural methods, and spraying; and the study of commercial methods 
of production both in the field and under glass. In 1912, special attention was paid to 
potatoes, peas, and tomatoes, though all the principal kinds of vegetables were under 


experiment. 
Potatoes. 


Thorough spraying with Bordeaux mixture to prevent late blight, and the applica- 
tion of a mixture of 13 pounds arsenate of lead and 8 ounces of Paris green to 40 gal- 
lons of water to cont-ol potato beetles, with thorough culture and a good season, 
ensured a good crop of potatoes in 1912. 

Among 136 varieties of potatoes tested in uniform plots in 1912, the following were 
the most productive twelve, in order of total yield per acre: Dalmeny Hero, 580 
bushels 48 pounds; Eureka Extra Early, 563 bushels 12 pounds; Table Talk, 554 
bushels 24 pounds; Conquering Hero, 550 bushels; Rochester Rose, 536 bushels 48 
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pounds; Delaware, 528 bushels; Burpee’s Extra Early, 519 bushels 12 pounds; Dal- 
housie Seedling, 519 bushels 12 pounds; Early Hebron, 514 bushels 48 pounds: 
Carman No. 1, 510 bushels 24 pounds; Houlton Rose, 501 bushels 36 pounds; Clyde, 


499 bushels 24 pounds. e 


TOMATOES UNDER GLASS. 


For the past two winters, a variety test of tomatoes has been conducted in the 
greenhouse. Taking the results of the two years, the following varieties have given 
the most satisfactory returns: Industry, Sutton’s Satisfaction, Livingston’s Globe, 
Bonny Best, and Winter Beauty. 


ORNAMENTAL GARDENING, 


Under Ornamental Gardening comes the culture of ornamental trees, shrubs, 
and herbaceous plants, and the study of their’ individual characteristics, such as 
height, form, colouring, and season of bloom, so that information will be available 
to Canadians to enable them to plant their places in such a way that the trees, shrubs 
and herbaceous plants will blend or be contrasted with one another to form pleasing 
landscape effects. The education of the people by lectures and bulletins on orna- 
mental gardening and the encouragement of the beautifying of home surroundings, 
so much needed in Oanada, also received attention during the year. In addition, 
large collections of roses, irises, phloxes, ponies, lilacs, gladioli, geraniums and other 
ornamental plants have been got together for study. There was a fine display of these 
at the Central Farm in 1912 and visitors were much interested and, pleased with 
the ornamental grounds as a whole. 


NOVELTIES OF MERIT TESTED. 


Many varieties of annuals were tested in 1912, among these being some novelties 
of merit: Alonsoa Warscewiczu compacta Cosmos C~imson Ray, Calliopsis Radiata 
Golden Ray, Dimorphotheca aurantiaca hybrids, Helianthus Helios, Linaria Maroccana 
Excelsior, Nemesia hybrida Blue Gem, Papaver Danebrog; and Phlox paniculata 
Elizabeth Campbell and Phlox paniculata Frau Anton Buchner, perennials. 


FOREST BELTS. 


The forest belts, planting in which was begun in 1888, furnish interesting data 
on the relative growth of the different timber trees and the merits of mixing the 
species or of planting them in blocks ef one kind. The annual measurements of a 
number of trees were taken in 1912, as in previous years. ; 


PLANT BREEDING. 


The improvement of fruits, vegetables, and ornamental plants by cross-breeding 
and selection, and the study of the laws of inheritance in different kinds and varieties 
of horticultural plants is, in brief, the field of work-which is covered in plant breeding 
in the Horticultural Division. Up to comparatively recent years, Canada has had 
to depend almost entirely on other countries for her new varieties of fruits, vegetables 
and ornamental plants, and, while many of these succeed admirably in this eouniryl 
it is felt that, if originated in a climate more nearly like where they are to be grows 
than has been the case in many instances in the past, those that show especial merit 
are likely to prove more useful than are those introduced from climates very dis- 
similar. During the past twenty-five years, much attention has been paid to the 
breeding of horticultural plants at the Central Experimental Farm. 
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NEW VARIETIES OF APPLES. 


Many varieties of apples of handsome appearance and good quality have origin- 
ated in the Horticultural Division, and the best of these have been sent out for test 
to different parts of Canada to compare with those already on the market. In 1912 
thre were 152 varieties of apples originated in the Horticultural Division which 
fruited for the first time. Of the total of 1,148 new sorts which have fruited, 81 have 
“been named. The following names were given to varieties fruiting in 1912: Ascot, 
Brisco, Diana, Epsom, Galena, Grover, Humber, Manda, Moreno, Orlando, Pandora, 
Pedro, Ramona, Rustler, Vermac. 

There were some very promising seedlings of Northern Spy apple which fruited 
in 1912. These show much greater hardiness than Spy while preserving many of 
the Spy characteristics and, with a fruiting season from autumn to late winter, it is 
expected that in time some of these will take the place of varieties now on the market. 


Cross-bred Varieties of Apples Originated by Dr. Wm. Saunders. 


Many varieties of hardy hybrid apples, crosses between the Siberian crab (Pyrus 

_ baccata) and the apple originated by Dr. Wm. Saunders, have already been intro- 

duced into the prairie provinces and have proven hardier than any previously tested 

there. Second crosses now fruiting which huve a larger quota of apple blood have 

given fruit 24 inches in diameter and, if they prove sufficiently hardy on the prairies, 

will be very valuable. Some named in 1912 are: Angus, Elkhorn, Gretna, Trail and 
Wapella. 

New varieties of black currants and raspberries of much merit have been intro- 

- duced. These were also originated by Dr. Saunders. | 


Seedling Strawberries. 


New and promising varieties of strawberries originated in the Horticultural 
Division were named in 1912 as follows: Cassandra, Cordelia, Desdemona, Hermia, 
Julia, Lucetta, Mariana, Miranda, Ophelia, Portia, Silvia, Viola, and Virgilia. 


Seedling Plums 


The following names were given to promising new plums in 1912: Corona, Fir- 
mana, Hazel, Rhoda, and Vesta. 


EARLY STRAINS OF VEGETABLES. 


Special attention is being paid to the development of early strains of vegetables 

which will be of great value in the colder parts of Canada, as well as in the more 

_ temperate sections. Good progress was made in this work in 1912, and provision has 
been made for greater efforts in plant-breeding in the future. 


CARD INDEX' SYSTEM. 


The card index system installed last year in the Horticultural Division for the 
purpose of filing the records of the Central Farm and branch Farms and Stations 
has entailed a large amount of work, but is proving very satisfactory. 


BRANCH FARMS. 


The work of the Horticultural Division in relation to the branch Farms and 
Stations has grown rapidly. It is its aim to aid the Superintendents in as many ways 
as possible and to help them develop the horticultural work on the Farms of which 
they have charge, and also to help to so systematize the work that the results will be 
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made of the greatest value to the people of Canada. During the past year, much has 
been done in the directions above mentioned. Material, consisting of plants, seeds, 
labels, record books and other things have been furnished the branch Farms and 
Stations through the Horticultural Division, as in previous years. In order to learn 
what plants and seeds are needed, and to keep the Government in touch with the 
results of experimental work throughout Canada, the record books of the branch 
Farms and Stations are sent to the Central Farm each year and what information 
is needed, is copied on cards representing a Central Card Index System, making it 
easy to learn what is growing at each of the Farms. The Superintendents furnish 
reports to the Dominion Horticulturist, each week, of the work which has been done 
so that he may be in a position to answer any questions which may be asked at any 
time of the year in regard to what is being,done in horticulture at the branch Farms. 

In 1912, the Dominion Horticulturist visited all the branch Experimental Farms 
and Stations, some of them more than once, and made plans with the Superintendents 
for the development of the horticultural work. : 


Seedling Apples at Prairie Farms. 


In the effort to obtain hardy varieties of apples for the prairie provinces, seed- 
ling trees of the hardiest Russian apples in addition to the hybrids originated by 
Dr. Wm. Saunders are now being grown in large numbers, and tested at the six 
Prairie Farms. The plan is to plant yearlings in nursery rows three feet apart and 
the plants one foot apart in the row and leave them in these rows until they have 
gone through two or three winters, when those proving hardy will be transplanted to 
erchards. In 1912, there were 18,000 of these sent’ from Ottawa and planted, about 
8,000 at each of the six Prairie Farms. Seed of apples fruited in Manitoba has been 
_planted to compare the trees grown from these with those grown at Ottawa of the 
same varieties. A large quantity of seed was sown in the autumn of 1912, as it is 
desired to test this method on a large scale. 


PLACES VISITED AND MEETINGS ATTENDED. 


The Dominion Horticulturist, who was appointed a delegate to the Royal Inter- 
national Horticultural Exhibition held in London, England on May 22-30, 1912, 
attended this great exhibition, the largest horticultural show ever held in any country. 
While in England, he visited a number of places to obtain information useful to him 
in his work. While making his visits to the branch Farms in Canada he took the 
opportunity of studying conditions in several places and districts in different parts 
of the West. He made a special inspection of the nurseries in British Columbia. 

Some of the more important meetings which the Dominion Horticulturist attended 
were: The Annual Meeting of the Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association, Toronto, Ont.; 
Annual Meeting of Ontario Horticultural Association, Toronto, Ont.; Annual Meet- 
ing of the Niagara Peninsula Fruit Growers’ Association, Grimsby, Ont., and St. 
Catharines, Ont. The Annual Meeting of the Quebec Pomological Society wa 
attended at Macdonald College, Que. At all of these meetings addresses were given. 
As President of the Society for Horticultural Science, he delivered the Presidential 
address at the Annual Meeting held at Cleveland, Ohio, on December 31, 1912. Th 
Assistants in the Horticultural Division also attended meetings, delivered addresses 
and helped judge at various exhibitions. 
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THE CEREAL DIVISION. . 


The season of 1912 was distinctly unfavourable for cereals over almost the whole 
of Canada. During the early part of the summer drought and intense heat were 
prevalent; and these conditions were followed by months of wet, cool weather, about 
as unfavourable for the ripening and harvesting of grain as could well be imagined. 
Under such conditions, normal crops could not be expected, and the injury done to 
grain intended for seed purposes was very great. In some districts the heat and 
drought of early summer caused the young plants of cereals to produce a small 
number of heads rather prematurely. Later on, when wet weather came, stooling of 
the plants occurred and a considerable crop of late heads was produced. There was 
not time, as a rule, for these to ripen; but they grew to a good height and often quite 
overshadowed the earlier heads; so that when the first heads were ready for harvesting 
they were almost hidden beneath a mass of green stalks. Under conditions such as 
these, it was quite impossible to make as accurate observations as usual on the dates 
of ripening of the various cereals. The yields obtained were also rather misleading, 
espcially owing to the fact that the early-maturing varieties suffered most, because 
they were farther advanced when the wet weather set in and were, therefore, less 
capable of recuperating. 

The first severe frosts came rather later in autumn than usual. The results of 
the season were therefore less disastrous than might have been expected. The 
quality of the grain was, however, considerably lowered in most districts, while in 
some localities sprouting of the seed in the stooks occurred to a very serious extent. 

Cereal investigations and the propagation of new and approved varieties for dis- 
tribution and sale could not make very’ good progress in such an adverse season, but 
some valuable observations were made, and on some of the Experimental Farms a 
considerable quantity of seed grain of good germination was harvested. 


VISITS TO BRANCH FARMS AND STATIONS. 


The eastern Farms were visited by the Dominion Cerealist in July, and those in 
the west in August and September. The conditions affecting cereals were carefully 
studied and plans were made, by consultation with the Superintendents, for modifica- 
tions and improvements in the work whenever such seemed practicable. 

At Cap Rouge the very unfavourable, wet spring had been followed almost 
immediately by hot, dry weather: Under Sachi abnormal conditions the prospects for 
grain crops were very poor. At Charlottetown and Nappan, the grain was in a much 
healthier state, and gave promise of reasonably good yields. 

Harvesting was in progress—between showers—at the western Farms when these 
were visited in August. While, for the reasons already explained, the season was an 
unfavourable one for early-maturing varieties of grain, general satisfaction was 
found to prevail in regard to the harvest prospects for the early varieties of. wheat, 
Marquis and Prelude. In most instances, the high expectations were fully justified 
by the weight of grain threshed. 

While the varieties of cereals, under cultivation in some of the older settled 
portions of Manitoba and Saskatchewan are satisfactory, and the need of new and 
improved kinds is not very great, the condition of affairs is quite otherwise in 
northern districts an’ over a large portion of Alberta, where the early-maturing 
varieties of wheat hitherto introduced, including Marquis, can not be depended on 
to ripen every season, especially when sown on summer-fallow land. For these con- 
ditions, Prelude wheat will be of enormous value, but tests of a large number of the 
new cross-bred sorts produced by the Dominion Cerealist at Ottawa and now available 
for trial elsewhere should be inaugurated without delay, so that the very hest varie- 
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ties for the various conditions of soil and climate may be discovered. In barley and 
oats, also, there is need for more extensive variety tests than are possible at present. 
About a hundred important, new cross-bred barleys are now being tested at Ottawa 
only, and these should be studied at other points as well. 


MARQUIS WHEAT. 


Marquis wheat was so fully discussed in the report of last year that a passing 
reference will be sufficient on this occasion. The year 1912 has been another ‘ Marquis 
year,’ owing to the conditions being rather unfavourable for the growing of Red Fife, 
Not only did Marquis give yields which, as usual, surpassed Red F ife, on the great 
majority of farms, but the winning of the highest award at the International Dry- 
Farming Congress at Léthbridge last autumn again attracted the attention of the 
whole world to this variety. Marquis is now being grown by so many farmers in 
almost all parts of the western country that there has been no difficulty in securing 
good seed this winter. While any attempt to estimate the probable acreage of Mar- 
quis for the coming season will probably be quite inaccurate, it appears that at least 
one million acres of this variety will be sown. The widespread popularity of Marquis 
is all the more noteworthy when we recall that this variety was introduced into Sas- 
katchewan in 1907, when about half a bushel of seed was sent from Ottawa for trial 
on the Experimental Farm at Indian Head. Almost the whole of the seed now in the 
farmers’ hands traces back to that first shipment, very little seed grown at Ottawa 
having since been sent out. 

Many excellent yields of Marquis wheat were reported last season, the most 
remarkable being on the Indian Head Farm, where a plot of one-fortieth of an acre 
gave a crop at the rate of over 81 bushels per acre. This is probably a world’s record 
for spring wheat. 


PRELUDE WHEAT. ™ 


Preliminary tests at Ottawa and at some of the branch Experimental Farms 
having clearly demonstrated the great value of this new variety, a few small samples 
were sent last spring to farmers in Saskatchewan and Alberta, so that a better idea 
might be obtained as to its adaptability to various districts. The tests on the branch 
Farms were also increased in number and in acreage. The season was particularly 
unfavourable for varieties which develop rapidly, because excessive heat and drought 
prevailed during the early part of the summer, conditions which proved very trying 
to all grains which were moderately well advanced. Those sorts which develop slowly 
were not so seriously injured. In one or two cases, small plots of Prelude wheat were 
almost entirely destroyed during this dry period; but, on the whole, the record made 
by the new variety was most satisfactory, the yields in some instances being really 
remarkable. 

Two special cases deserve mention. Mr. E. B. Cay, of Beatty (near Melfort), 
Sask., sowed five pounds of Prelude wheat on one-fifth of an acre of land:and threshed 
603 pounds. Mr. W. J. Borton, of Bottrel, Alberta, sowed one pound of seed on a 
relatively large piece of land and secured 123 pounds of clean grain. Of course in 
this case the wheat did not ripen so early as it would have done had it been sown more 
thickly. One would not advise such extremely thin seeding under ordinary circum- 
stances, but it is perhaps justifiable when only a very small quantity of seed can be 
obtained, and when its value is (as in the present instance) quite beyond any ordinary 
scale of prices. 

The conclusions tc be drawn from the experience of this past season confirm those 
of previous years. Prelude wheat can be unhesitatingly recommended as the best | 
variety available for districts where extreme earliness is necessary and where there is 
a tendency toward the production of long straw. For dry districts, where straw is apt| 
to be short, Prelude cannot be recommended. The Dominion Cerealist hopes to intro- 
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duce a very early-maturing sort in the near future which, though not quite so early 
in ripening as Prelude, will produce somewhat longer straw. A very early-maturing 
wheat with decidedly long straw may perhaps be an impossibility. 

The regular distribution of Prelude wheat in five-pound samples was commenced 
this winter. As there was on hand only a very small stock of seed, compared with 
the amount asked for, it was necessary to refuse most of the applications which were 
received, especially those from districts where the need of this particular variety was 
not so very great. More than 200 samples were sent out, chiefly to northern localities 
in what may be roughly described as the settled areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Provision has been made for a good acreage of Prelude on the Experimental Farms 
this season, so that there may be a large stock for distribution, and perhaps some seed 
for sale also, next winter. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEED GRAIN BY MAIL. 


The annual free distribution of seed grain and potatoes, whicn is now in pro- 
gress, is being carried on in a manner similar to that of the previous year. The grain 
for distribution was grown chiefly on the Experimental Farms at Indian Head and 
Brandon. Some Ottawa seed is also being used and the stock of potatoes has been 
obtained entirely from a field grown on the Central Experimental Farm under the 
supervision of the Dominion Botanist. In spite of the unfavourable character of the 
season, both the yield and quality of these potatoes were unusually good. 

All grain for distribution is grown with the greatest care, so as to be free from 
admixture with other varieties. After threshing, it is thoroughly cleaned by the best 
obtainable grain-cleaning machinery and, finally, it is hand-picked, if necessary, to 
remove any remaining impurities. By these precautions, it is possible to send out 
seed of the very highest type, distinctly superior, as a rule, to the best commercial 
stocks. While the adoption of so high a standard makes it impossible to distribute 
as large amounts as in years gone by, there is no doubt of the advantages of the pre- 
sent system. Reasonable regulations are now being enforced so that samples of seed 
are sent only to those applicants whose requests give evidence of some thought. Those 
who have failed to send a report on a sample received in a previous season aré not 
eligible for further samples. Considering its inherent difficulties, the claim may 
fairly be made that this distribution is now managed in such a way as to give general 
satisfaction. Undoubtedly it is proving of immense value to Canada. 

The principal varieties distributed this season are as follows :— 


Spring Wheat.—Marquis, Red Fife, White Fife, Huron, Prelude. 
Barley—Manchurian (6-row), Canadian Thorpe (2-row). 
Qats.—Banner, Abundance, Ligowo, Daubeney. 

Peas.—Arthur, Golden Vine. 

Potatoes.—Irish Cobbler, Gold Coin, Carman No. 1, Delaware. 


MILLING AND BAKING TESTS. 


An extensive series of milling and baking tests has been carried on during the 
past winter. These hve included many new cross-bred varieties produced at Ottawa 
by the Dominion Cereulist, and some of the standard, old varieties as well. The 
samples tested were chiedy grown at Ottawa, last season, but samples from some of 
the branch Experimental Farms were included, as it is important to study the varia- 
tions which occur in baking qualities when varieties of wheat are grown under 
different conditions. 
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Attention is being given to problems in connection with the making of bread, 
both from a baker’s point of view and a housekeeper’s; and the laboratory is now 
prepared to investigate any cases of contaminated, spoiled or suspicious flour which 
may be submitted. 

No detailed report of the tests of this winter will be made at present, as it is 
intended to publish a bulletin on this subject as soon as practicable, giving an account 
of most of the work which has been done along these lines for several years. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH VARIETIES OF GRAIN AT OTTAWA. 


On the Central Experimental Farm, last season, there were grown four principal 
series of plots:— 

1. Very small plots of unfixed types produced in the second and later genera- 
tions from cross-bred seeds. 

2. Small propagation plots in which the new cross-bred sorts which have shown 
themselves to be fixed in character are increased until enough seed is available for a 
plot of one-sixtieth of an acre. A few named (commercial) sorts are also grown in 
these plots, as well as selected strains from named varieties (commercial or other- 
wise). : i 
3. The regular series of plots of one-sixtieth of an acre each, in which the com- 
parative tests of varieties are carried on. . 

4, Larger plots of varying size where those varieties which have given evidence 
of special merit are propagated on as large a scale as the limited amount of land (and 
sometimes of seed) permits. Seed from the best of these plots is sent to the branch 
Experimental Farms the following year for more extended trial. 

The following figures will give an idea of the extent of this work, last season, at 
Ottawa :— 


Very small plots of cross-bred sorts, not yet fixed.. .. .... 470 
Small propagation plots.. .. Pets see ernie 201 
Plots ‘of one-sixtieth of an acrece: c703 6 98 3 oe A eee 
duitger- propagation: pi0is.4 chs os ees ee Ses bo ee 45 


Total plots 20 es eee ge ees, ti Se 


There were grown at Ottawa, last season, the following numbers of varieties of 
wheat, emmer, oats, barley, peas, rye, beans and flax :— 


New cross-bred varieties, under numbers... .. .. ...... 426 
ross-bred. varieties, named. 2. . cel ae ee 8 38 
Selected strains from commercial sorts.. .. .. .. .. s+ ce 83 
Commercial serts, unselected .- Gee, os eee 58 

Total. varieties and selections... .. .. .. .. ss « 605 


The above figures would have been somewhat larger if there had been enough 
land available for the Cereal Division to-make possible the sowing of all the varieties 
which were on hand. Unfortunately, a large number of barley plots had to be omitted 
on account of the shortage of land. ‘ 

In view of the great amount of material which is being studied, it should be 
explained that thé object in view is to test a multitude of varieties and finally though 
rejecting almost all of them, to retain everything which has shown outstanding merits 
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To the public, there will be introduced only a few of the very best sorts. The great 
disadvantage of introducing too many varieties for the use of the farming community 
is fully recognized, and any such error‘is being carefully guarded against. Very 
short lists of varieties recommended for cultivation in the different provinces are 
published from time to time, for the guidance of farmers. 


CROSS-BREEDING AND SELECTING CEREALS AT OTTAWA, 


Cross-breeding and selection have been continued as in other years. An interest- 
ing new beardless barley called ‘ Arlington Awnless,’ which has recently been intro- 
duced by the Department of Agriculture at Washington, furnished an opportunity of 
making some promising new crosses for the production of still better beardless sorts. 
Crosses were also made last summer between Marquis and Prelude wheats, for the 
purpose of combining, as far as possible, the splendid qualities of these two varieties. 
Other crosses in wheat and oats, were effected. 

The amount of material now on hand is very great, but it is felt that some new 
crosses should be made from time to time, so that Canada may not lose the high posi- 
tion she now holds by the remarkably successful efforts which have been made here 
for the improvement of cereals. - 


DIVISION OF CHEMISTRY. 


As heretofore, the work of the Chemical Division, under the superintendence of 
Mr. F. J. Shutt, Dominion Chemist and Assistant Director, has been carried forward 
with a two-fold purpose—the prosecution of research which might lead to the solution 
of problems in Canadian agriculture, general and specialized, and the more immediate 
and direct education and assistance of the individual farmer in matters pertaining 
to his every-day work. Though spoken of here, for the sake of clearness and con- 
- yenience, as distinct classes of work, there is, at times, no sharp line of demarcation 
to be drawn between them. One frequently prompts and assists the other and thus it is, 
that many investigations of wide importance have been taken in hand as the result 
of information or suggestion contained in a correspondent’s appeal for help. Much 
of the most fruitful and timely work, yielding results of an essentially practical and 
widely useful character, has been the outcome of efforts to obtain the data necessary 
to enable one judiciously to advise the farmer in his difficulty. 

Naturally, no detailed account can be given in the report of the year’s activities 
in this branch of the work, which seeks directly to advise and inform the farmer 
through correspondence. It must, therefore, suffice to say that the endeavour has 
been made to make the Division a Bureau of Information in matters relating to the 
Chemistry of Agriculture, to which all may apply, and that there is a steadily increas- 
ing number of those who are sending in questions having reference to the economical 
maintenance and increase of soil fertility, the nature and amounts of plant-food 
- eonstituents in manures and fertilizers, the special requirements of crops and farm 
animals, the relative nutritive values of forage crops and feeding stuffs, the composi- 
tion of dairy products, the constitution and preparation of insecticides and fungi- 
cides. and a host of allied subjects in general and specialized farming that call for 
‘chemical aid. The experience of twenty-five years has shown this work of answering 
inquiries and reporting’ on samples sent in by farmers to be most useful, giving help 
when and where it is wanted to those who will benefit by it. It has proved very 
‘popular and it is thought, successful in disseminating knowledge to those on the 
farm and further, has won for the reports and bulletins of the Farms many interested 
and earnest readers. This educational work necessarily occupies a considerable por- 
tion of the time of the Chief of the Division. 
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A classified list of samples received for examination from farmers and. of those 
in connection with the various investigations that have been carried on during the 
year, is presented in the following table. The total number, 2,821, exceeds that of 
the previous year by nearly 500, and of 1911 by over 1,000, a fair indication of the 
increasing appreciation on the part of farmers of this branch of the work. 


Samptes Received for Examination and Report for the Twelve Months ended 
March 31, 1913. 


Sa a re a 
F ad so] 
é B |g | 28 
cee § ® “a ] g a co los 
Ba tog | ae Boe eo Bl ee 
Samples. ae 2 3 a 4 2 Ps a on Total. 
WE Peers a nee a Pe oe e pee ey 
3 . ® v4 a 
a 
Pe eS Rly edn ko nae ated Rae eee 53 | 604] 485} 456 52 59 29 27 13 1,778 
Muds, mucks and marls......... i at i os aie - te cate 3 2 2 8 17 
Manures and fertilizers........... 5 es ie —=Ry 12 41 6 12 1 82 
Forage plants and fodders........ 14 38 16 6 | 127 20 vf 6 17 251 
AVVO ROD sete Oo anne bie dice ae marae 51 23 24 Ve 215 30 25 8 3 386 


- Miscellaneous, including dairy 
products, preservatives, fung)- 
cides, insecticides, etc........ 19 7 10 7 | 225 | 26 | 11 28 ea 307 


CONSERVATION OF SOIL MOISTURE. 


This important investigation was begun in 1910, with the object of ascertaining» 
the influence of various cultural operations and croppings on the moisture-content 
of the soil. It comprises a series of cultural and rotation experiments conducted on 
the Experimental Farms at Brandon, Man., Indian Head, Sask., and Lethbridge, 
Alta., planned and arranged to include a number of systems of tillage, soil manage- 
nent and crop rotation likely to prove suitable for farming in the open prairie dis- 
tricts enjoying but a sparse and irregular rainfall. Soil samples from the experi- 
mental plots have been taken to two depths—0 to 18 inches, and 18 inches to 5 feet, 
periodically throughout the season, and their moisture-content determined. 

It will be understood that this work is still in progress and, therefore, that final 
conclusions must be deferred. It will be possible, however, to indicate some of the 
more striking results that have been obtained. 

In ‘ prairie breaking’ the plots were ploughed from 2 to 5 inches. In two seasons 
of the three the soil of the deeper ploughed plots, for the first 18 inches, retained 
the more moisture. Though the difference usually was small, it was fairly well main- 
tained throughout the summer, the surface of the plots being kept well cultivated. It 
was found that adjacent plots of recently broken land, sown, after due and similar 
preparation by discing and harrowing, to a mixture of peas and oats and flax respec- 
tively, differed considerably in their moisture-content as the season advanced. That 
bearing the peas and oats was the more moist, probably owing to the greater protec- 
tion nace surface evaporation provided by the more leafy crop. 

ne iniluence ol moisture- : i i 

mined on a large number of a ope Be Nr set. oat —- 
to 8 inches, with an additional aegis Ck 4 wae : = al a ee 
The times of ploughing were one month hoa in Mins cae ied Jak ath oe 
of the results from two seasons’ records is in the directi ag # ie Soak —_ 
age following the deeper ploughing, but eeidenal th a Tne ee ae 

: y there is a limit—probably deter- 
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uined by the nature of the soil—beyond which the stirring of the soil by the plough 
oes not appreciably affect the moisture-content or, at all events, cannot be done 
rofitably. ~ 

Earliness in ploughing has shown itself conducive to moisture storage in a most 
iarked degree. The delay of a few weeks has resulted in a decidedly lower moisture- 
ontent throughout the rest of the season. 

In ‘subsoil packing’ the data show a well-marked advantage for light and sandy 
yams, but that there was little extra conservation of moisture from this operation 
n heavy clay loams. 


INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT ON THE COMPOSITION OF WHEAT AND BARLEY. 


This research, inaugurated in 1905, and continued since that date, has shown 
hat soil and seasonal conditions may markedly affect the composition of wheat and 
arley. For the past three years, wheat from the same stock has been grown on the 
arger number of Experimental Farms and Stations from Prince Edward Island to 
sritish Columbia, and the harvested grain analyzed. The data obtained in a very 
arge measure confirm those of previous seasons from similar experiments conducted 
n the northwestern provinces only, and go to show that a moderately dry soil, accom- 
yanied by high temperatures during the period in which the grain is filling, tend to 
rest the vegetative growth of the plant, to hasten maturity and conduce to a hard 
erry, with a high percentage of gluten and high baking value. It would seem from 
his investigation that the excellent quality of northwestern-grown wheat is due in 
yart, at least, to climatic conditions which prevail during the later summer months 
wer large areas in the grain-growing districts, and which bring about a quick matur- 
ition of the grain. 

_ The results, as regards protein (gluten), from the examination of the 1912 crop 
ire of considerable interest in showing the variations that may occur in one season’s 
rrowth at points across the Dominion. 


PROTEIN in Marquis Wheat Crop of 1912 (calculated on water-free ‘basis). 


Labora- Protein 
ory No. Locality grown. (N x5.7) 
een Te Srey 0C0. INGIAN TLR eae TOLL co occ ince d cpedececvavecnsveeredeeseeucas 14.62 
[3923 Pariitictowns P.Wylaineree ss cid. hee BS HL ORS ee a ee eee 12.50 

GORI 1050. «0.5.0 datek Weve dine as os v4 bd alee Sie 2's eh Pious Lneeree + aa wea GPE eee See 13.29 

EOE, AID, . 5 ats Pee ete ON vg tine ocho So 0k de th Rye e mswiegaa bie de ose aie» Seas 14.96 

RY MELAWH OL. 530s ce kccrwemwasti. veacet fe Fs <gaeaemy stent wes tthe ee eens vag Win 16.81 

13173 Brandon, WRN os os co Re ACT Rouen tie vd aodaea nie eee ed Soret ae Willer Ces, 07 Ge A WOR | 

RNR TRILL SSAGKC eee aa fate. fare éVin oe dfueeasmr cataaciare pats Wot sdlae ices 6a seTiswes oe 17.02 

NERC OTE SIE 5 fa PRE ae aa ie ooo os ve vapid awe fnew eriwate ey se OL Ty tak wath eco oe TLE 

GEL AWN | fia. 53 «2 ep REP Lie arn phe sino 5 «usin Dep ka dee Pete etek SR EIAL otew 3's > ae ae 18.19 

13939 Lethbridge, Alta., irrigated.... .........000- Ga Ree ee GR 3 Ey a ER ete 16.32 

12842 Ti ITA Alek EP ee et ee incre oe eos seks 6 a's ours coos 1s gh 

13166 Lacombe, Alta wavunen A kta eae edised Re a Eee he AE ap aoe 18.09 

ee aena et, BO ooo cs «ahve n ede Dn cage ean vole o Ap x pivia ie op,o wince yes 540;9 Rinses geist 14.7 


As an illustration of the principle cited, that available soil moisture influences 
the protein-content, attention may be directed to the data from Lethbridge, Alta. The 
soil on the non-irrigated plot was found to be from 2 per cent to 4 per cent drier 
during June, July and August than that of the irrigated plot, and the wheat from 
the drier soil proved, on analysis, to be the richer in protein by 1.61 per cent. 


16—4 
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FODDERS AND FEEDING STUFFS. 


These, for the most part, comprise the milling by-products and manufactut 
feeds used in experimental work with stock on the Central Farm, Ottawa. The 1 
however, contains a number of materials of feeding value sent in by farmers but 1 
coming within the jurisdiction of the Inland Revenue Department, the branch of 1 
Government service undertaking the official analysis of feeding stuffs on the marl 
The list comprises middlings, shorts, feed flour, and mixed meals from oats a 
barley, of bean and rice meals, of molasses feeds of various kinds, dried grains fr: 
the brewery and distillery, tankage, etc., ete. 

The composition of feeds is a matter well worthy of study by farmers and dai: 
men, and especially so in these days of high prices. There are many concentrates 
the market that, with judicious feeding, can give good value, and these are not nec 
sarily low-priced goods—indeed they are more frequently those bringing a good fig 
per ton but which, nevertheless, are worth it by reason of their high protein and f 
content. There are also many inferior feeds which may almost be said to be dear 
any price. Such, for instance, are many of the oat feeds, largely made of the reft 
from oatmeal and cereal food mills, which contain little protein and fat and are ov 
loaded with indigestible fibre which is not only useless but depresses the value of 1 
other nutrients. These feeds, possibly largely oat hulls, find buyers at $10 to $15 
ton, when bran is selling for not more than $20. There is no economy in such pr: 
tice. Again, there are certain manufactured feeds against which no complaint ¢ 
be raised as to wholesomeness, but for which extravagant claims are made and ext; 
vagant prices are charged. In this class are some of the molasses feeds, certe 
brands of which are sold much above their value, when their prices are compared wi 
staple milling products. The price of the feed is not an infallible guide to its nut 
tive value, and the purchaser, when not familiar with the material, would do well 
look for the guarantee as to protein and fat-content. 


THE RELATIVE VALUE OF FIELD ROOTS. 


Twenty-three varieties of mangels, grown on the Central Farm, were submitt 
to analysis, and very considerable differences in nutritive value were noticed. In d 
matter, they ranged from 13-38 per cent to 7-87 per cent and in sugar, from 9-15 y 
cent to 4-75 per cent. The sugar mangels, the Mammoth Long Red and the Gi 
Yellow Intermediate, headed the list, the poorer members of the series comprisi 
several varieties of the Yellow Globe mangel. Though not an invariable rule, th 
containing the larger percentages of dry matter were the richer in sugar, the ch 
constituent of value from the nutritive standpoint. The averages for the whole ser 
were 9-51 per cent dry matter and 6-43 per cent sugar. 

Two well-known and typical varieties, Gate Post and Giant’ Yellow, grown s 
by side at Ottawa annually for 13 years, have been analyzed to ascertain the influe 
of heredity on composition. Though the differences between them have not 
constant throughout this period, the Gate Post has invariably proved the super 
root. The averages for the experimental period are: Gate Post, dry matter, 11-53 
cent, sugar, 6-16 per cent; for the Giant Yellow Globe, dry matter, 9-52 per ¢ 
sugar, 4-56 per cent. 

Nineteen varieties of turnips were submitted to analysis. Considerable differen 
as regards dry matter were found, as in the. case of mangels, but the sugar-conts 
was fairly constant. Turnips, as a class, are not so rich in dry matter as are mang 
and possess a much lower sugar-content. The best turnip in the series was Cart« 
Prize Winner, with 10-55 per cent dry matter and 1-25 sugar, closely followed 
Hartley’s Bronze Top, Kangaroo and Best of All. The limits for the series in « 
matter were 10-55 per cent and 5-85 per cent, and the average 8-65 per cent. 
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Carrots, judging from their composition, are intermediate in food value between 
nangels and turnips. Six of the prominent varieties were analyzed, and the differ- 
ances between them, either in dry matter or in sugar, are small compared with those 
1oted for other field roots. The first on the list is Giant White Vosges, with 11.45 
ver cent dry matter and 2-83 per cent sugar. The remaining varieties follow in 
lose order, and the averages for the series are 10-50 per cent dry matter and 2-54 per 
sent of sugar. This crop it has been noticed, varies but slightly as to composition 
rom year to year; evidently, it is not influenced by seasonal conditions to the same 
legree as are mangels and turnips. 


SUGAR BEETS FOR FACTORY PURPOSES. 


_ Three varieties of sugar beets—Vilmorin’s Improved A, Vilmorin’s Improved B, 
and Klein Wanzleben—have been tested on ten of the Experimental Farms and 
Stations. The seed was obtained from Messrs. Vilmorin, Andrieux et Cie., Paris, 
who are recognized as among the foremost firms in Europe for high quality sugar beet 
seed. 

A survey of the whole series shows remarkably satisfactory results; in the larger 
number of instances, the beets were exceptionally good, and in one or two cases only— 
due to unfavourable weather conditions—could the roots be accounted too poor for 
profitable sugar extraction. Averaging the results from the three varieties tested at 
a2ach Farm, the highest sugar-content was obtained at Lethbridge, Alta., on the non- 
irrigated plot (17-68 per cent) and the lowest at Brandon, Man., (13-40 per cent). 
At three Farms in the series, the average sugar-content was above 17 per cent and 
at three others between 15 per cent and 17 per cent. It has been conclusively shown 
from this investigation, which has been carried on systematically since 1901, that 
bects suitable for factory purposes can be grown at widely distant points in the 
Dominion. 


FERTILIZING MATERIALS. 


These include naturally-oceurring materials and certain by-products of agricul- 
tural value by reason of the plant food they possess. Those analyzed and reported 
on during the year include marl and similar calcareous deposits, ground limestone, 
agricultural limestone—a product from lime-kilns—gypsum or land plaster, wood- 
ashes, river, marsh and mussel muds, lobster refuse from the packing houses, dog-fish 
serap, a potash residue from the oxygen-acetylene plant and several other products 
of fertilizing value. 

Without inserting analytical data—which space forbids—it would be impossible 
here intelligently to discuss the agricultural importance of all these varied materials. 
The reader must, therefore, refer to the annual report of the Division of Chemistry 
where they are considered in detail and their uses indicated. It must suffice to say | 
that many of them can be very cheaply obtained and will be found of value in improv- 
ine tilth and in supplying notable amounts of plant food. Some of these are of the 
Seture of amendments, others may be ranked with commercial fertilizers, and all may 
be employed, as conditions dictate, as aids to the maintenance and increase of soil 


fertility. 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES. 


The more important materials of this nature examined during the year are 
included in the following list: Formaldehyde, copper-sulphate, agricultural blue- 
stone, carbolized wheat protector, apterite, lime-sulphur wash, potassium cyanide and 

s e. 
oct onc sample of formaldehyde was found below standard strength. The 
results generally show that the manufacturers are putting out an article of very 
fairly uniform strength and one in conformity with the guarantee. 
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Of the samples of bluestone submitted, two were found to contain notable pe 
centages of sulphate of iron; they were, in fact, ‘ agricultural bluestone’ being so 
for bluestone, which is sulphate of copper. 

Agricultural bluestone is the name given to a crystalline mixture of sulphate | 
copper and sulphate of iron. For the treatment of wheat it is distinctly inferior 
fungicidal properties to bluestone proper and for the preparation of Bordeaux mi 
ture it is useless. Readers are cautioned against buying it. 

Carbolized wheat- protector is a preparation found to consist essentially of su 
phate of iron and crude carbolic acid. Its efficiency for the prevention of smut | 
grain is extremely doubtful. 

Apterite is a compound described as a ‘soil fumigant and fertilizer.’ It is esse 
tially a mixture of sulphides of lime (probably gas lime) with naphthalene. Experien 
in Canada with similar preparations is as yet limited, but such as there is has n 
been very favourable. 

Five brands of lime-sulphur sold in Canada have been analyzed, the sulphic 
sulphur ranging from 21-87 per cent to 25-09 per cent, amounts that may be co 
sidered satisfactory. The larger number of lime-sulphur washes put on the mark 
by reputable firms have been found of good quality. 

Potassium cyanide, when obtained in sealed original containers, has proved | 
guaranteed strength. The chemical rapidly deteriorates on exposure, so that sampl 
taken from open bottles are frequently of inferior quality. 

Very considerable differences in lead arsenate content have been found to exi 
amoung the various brands of this insecticide upon the market, and results obtaine 
here point to the desirability of compelling the manufacturer to give a guarantee c 
the label of the package, stating the percentage of arsenate of lead present. 


THE FERTILIZING VALUE OF RAIN AND SNOW. 


The total precipitation, as recorded at the Central. Experimental Farm, Ottaw 
tor the year ending February 29, 1913, was 39-36 inches, 9-62 inches falling in tl 
form of snow. Analysis showed that this furnished 6-144 pounds of nitrogen, p 
acre, in forms readily available for crop use. Records taken here indicate that tl 
proportions of this amount furnished respectively by the rain and the snow, have n 
appreciably varied for the past four years, about eight-tenths of the nitrogen con 
pounds being found in the rain. 


THE WATER*SUPPLY OF FARM HOMESTEADS. 


Of the 386 waters sent in during the year from various parts of the Dominio: 
188 have been submitted to complete sanitary analysis. Of these, 89 wére pronounces 
as pure and wholesome, 43 as suspicious and probably dangerous, 41 as severely co 
taminated and 15 as too saline to be used as a potable supply. 

The worst waters were from shallow wells dug in barnyards, or in the neighbo 
hood of similar sources of pollution. These merely draw upon the ground water | 
their immediate vicinity and must become, by reason of their location contaminate 
The abandonment of such wells is strongly advocated. The bored. or driven wel 
obtaining its supply from a deep-seated source, and below one oe more strata | 
impervious rock, has, as a rule, yielded good water. Both as to quantity and qualit 
the bored well is more satisfactory than the ‘hole in the ground’ so commonly four 


in the country. It is gratifying to note that such well : 
: 8 are now repl 
form of supply on many Canadian farms.. placing the o 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The work of the year has also includéd the analysis of 185 samples for the Meat 
Inspection Division, Department of Agriculture. These were collected at the various 
packing houses in Canada and included iards, preserved meats, dye stuffs and colour- 
ing matters, preservatives, pickling solutions, spices and condiments, ete., ete. This 
examination is made with a view of determining their nature, purity and character 
of adulteration, if present. 

Samples of water from Coquitlam lake, B.C., the source of the supply for the 
city of New Westminster, and where a large dam is being constructed, have been 
examined monthly for the Water Power Branch, Department of the Interior, for 
which Branch, also, a number of mechanical analyses of ‘fill’ used in dam construc- 
tion in different parts of the Dominion have been made. 

For the Dominion Parks Branch, Department of the Interior, a report has been 
made monthly on the water supply used at Banff, Alta. Analyses show this to be a 
water of exceptional purity. 

Analyses of a number of natural waters have been made at the request of the 
Department of Marine and Fisheries, with a view to determining if certain alleged 
pollution might be such as to affect fish life or lessen their value in hatchery opera- 
tions. Also, as for many years past, reports have been made on the composition of dog- 
fish scrap produced at the Government Reduction Works in the Maritime Provinces. 


DIVISION OF FORAGE PLANTS. 


The desirability of a closer study of those plants useful as food for stock has 
become more and more evident from year to year. Until 1909, experimental work 
with forage plants constituted part of the work of the Division of Entomology and 
Botany, under the late Dr. James Fletcher. After his death, separate Divisions of 
Entomology and of Botany were formed. That part of forage plant investigation 
dealing with the families of grasses and leguminous plants was taken over by the latter 
Division, while the study of field roots and Indian corn was carried on by the Cereal 
Division. 

In 1912, it was felt that the growing need of wider experimental work, looking 
both to the testing of present varieties and to the originating of new and improved 
sorts, demanded the creation of a Division of Forage Plants, under the charge of a 
specialist in this line of work. Accordingly, all forage plant investigational work was 
placed in the hands of Dr. M. O. Malte, a brief account of whose career appears else- 
where in this report. 

The farm plants coming within the scope of the work of this Division are:— 


1. Field roots. 

2. Indian corn. ~ 

3. Leguminous plants. 
- 4, Grasses. 


In addition to these groups of forage plants, some experiments with broom corn 
are also being conducted by the Division. 


FIELD ROOTS. 


The work with field roots, including turnips, mangels, carrots and sugar beets, was 
continued along the lines followed in the immediately preceding years, 1.¢., it con- 
sisted chiefly in the testing of different varieties as to yielding power. 

Of turnips (including swedes), nineteen varieties were tested, the highest yield- 
ing variety being Best of All, with a crop of 40 tons 1,634 pounds per acre. 
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Of mangels, twenty-three varieties were tested. The highest yielding varieties 
were four of the Yellow Globe type, which averaged 42 tons, 1,368 pounds per acre 
The other nineteen varieties yielded a much smaller crop, their average being 26 tons, 


313 pounds per acre. ; ‘ : 
Of carrots, six varieties were grown, their average yield being 18 tons, 545 pounds 


per acre. ; 

Of sugar beets, three varieties were tested, the average yield being 15 tons, 1,978 
pounds to the acre. 
INDIAN CORN. 


Of Indian corn, twelve varieties were tested, yielding an average of 16 tons, 1,700 
pounds to the acre. The very wet weather during the first part of June, and the 
unfavourable conditions during practically the entire season had, on the whole, quite 
a disturbing effect on the results of the experiments. 


CLOVER, ALFALFA AND GRASSES. 


The year’s work with leguminous forage plants and grasses consisted chiefly 
save for comparative testing of the yield of those ‘varieties’’ which were already 
growing in the experimental field, in starting the breeding of new varieties and strains 
from old, long-tried species. 

As is well known, the production of new varieties and strains can be accom- 
plished by following three main courses, viz. :— 


1. Line Breeding, 1.e., breeding from individual parent plants by means 
of self-fertilization. 

2. Mass-Selection, by which production of new so-called varieties is effected 
by raising parent plants, selected en masse. - 

3. Hybridization, by which new strains are produced by combining desir- 
able characters of two parent plants into one individual. 


Whether Line Breeding, Mass-Selection or Hybridization should be used for the 
production of new varieties and strains depends largely upon two factors, viz.: (1) 
the way in which the plants worked with can be fertilized, and (2) what kinds of 
character the breeder wants to develop. 

The influence of the ways of fertilization on the breeding methods to be employed 
can be demonstrated by the following two examples :— 

1. A Timothy plant growing among other individuals of its kin is apt to be cross- 
fertilized, and there is no doubt that the bulk of the timothy seed produced in the 
field is the result of cross-fertilization. A timothy plant isolated in such a way tha 
pollen from other individuals has no chance whatever to reach its pistils, can b 
fertilized by its own pollen and produce seed of good quality. 

2. A Red Clover plant is always fertilized by insects carrying pollen from on 
flower to another. If a red clover plant is isolated so that it cannot be visited b 
insects, it will not produce a single seed. What is of more importance in this eon 
nection is, however, the fact that red clover is perfectly self-sterile, z.e., a flower o 
a certain individual cannot be fertilized by pollen developed by that individual 
Every red clover seed produced is therefore the result of a cross-fertilization between 
two individual plants. 

This clearly understood, it is evident that Line Breeding of red clover is entirely 
out of question. The method to be employed must be mass-selection or hybridization 

Whether Mass-Selection or Line Breeding should be used as a basis for breeding 
work depends also upon what results are looked for. 

When the aim is to secure uniform strains distinguished by certain constan 
morphological characters, Line Breeding is practically the only safe method to us 
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When, however, certain physiological or biological characters are looked for, mass- 
selection can be used to advantage. 


RED CLOVER. 


Red Clover, being a self-sterile plant, new varieties and strains must be produced 
by means of mass-selection and hybridization respectively. 

When breeding red clover, three qualities particularly should be taken into con- 
sideration, viz.: winter-hardiness, quality of seed, and yield of hay. 

It has heen proven in cereals which, like red clover, consist of thousands of 
distinct types, that resistance to disease and hardiness are hereditary characters sub- 
jected to the same general laws of heredity as govern the transmission from a mother- 
plant to its progeny, of strictly morphological characters. It is therefore very reason- 
able to suspect that winter hardiness in red clover is a hereditary character that 
can be transmitted from one parent plant to its progeny. 

If this be the case, it will be a simple matter to produce a variety able to with- 
stand, without being killed to any extent, the most severe Canadian winter. The 
task could be accomplished by sowing seed from those individuals which survive 
after a severe winter and which, therefore, according to our conception, represent 
hardy ‘lines’ or strains. After sowing the seed thus saved, a progeny may be 
expected that will prove hardier than was the parent crop originally sown, and 
by saving the seed year after year, a perfectly hardy variety will soon be obtained. 
This method of improving the hardiness is simply mass-selection effected by nature 
herself. 

With this aim in mind, seed was saved during the summer of 1912 from all plots 
of red clover except two, the intention being to use it for the production of hardier 
_ varieties. . . 

In order to produce, by means of artificial crossings, red clover strains of high 
yielding power and with seed of a desirable type, seed collected from a number of 
individual plants during 1911 was sown in hills two feet apart each way. Several 
unfavourable factors, however, prevented most of the seed sown from germinating 
and developing properly. 

TIMOTHY. 


Timothy being able to produce seed when self-fertilized as well as when cross- 
fertilized, all three breeding methods referred to above can be used. 

What should be especially looked for in timothy breeding is the production of 
constant strains of superior yielding power. Such strains can hardly be secured 
except by a phenomenal chance of luck by mass-selection. Line breeding must be 
considered the safest if not the only way. 

In order to secure material for line breeding of timothy, seeds collected from a num- 
ber of wild plants were selected. Of the seedlings obtained, about 1,200 were planted 
in the field 3 feet apart each way. The further development of these plants will 
decide how many of them will be selected as mother plants for production of new 
strains. 

Similar steps have been taken, although on a much smaller scale, to secure 
material for breeding work with orchard grass and with certain other forage plants. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE DESTRUCTIVE INSECT AND PEST ACT. 


This includes the inspection and fumigation of imported nursery stock and the 
field and laboratory work against the Brown-tail Moth. The new arrangement whereby 
this Department and the Department of Agriculture of British Columbia co-operate 
in the work of inspection and fumigation of imported nursery stock at Vancouver, 
B.C., has worked most satisfactorily. As indicating the importance of our inspection 
of imported plants may be mentioned the discovery by an inspector at Vancouver 
during the inspection last spring of eight egg-masses of the Gipsy Moth in an ever- 
green (J'huja) from Japan. From these’ egg-masses several hundred larve of the 
Gipsy Moth emerged. During the importation season of 1911-12, over 3,800,000 trees 
and plants were inspected. Owing to the danger of the importation of-the Mediter- 
ranean Fruit Fly (Ceratitis capitata) from the Hawaiian Islands, the importation 
of all non-canned fruit from those islands was prohibited by the passing, in April, 
1912, of Regulation No. 16 under the Act. Im December, 1912, Regulation No. 17 
was passed requiring a certificate of inspection to accompany all forest plant products 
originating in those of the New England States which are infested with the Gipsy 
Moth and imported into Canada. The importation of coniferous trees and Christmas 
greenery from the same states was also prohibited by the same regulation. 

As recorded in the last annual report of this Division, the area infested with the 
Brown-tail Moth in New Brunswick was found to have increased very considerably. 
In 1911, as a result of our discovery that the Brown-tail Moth had spread from the state 
of Maine into New Brunswick, a thorough scout was made and in the spring of that 
year the infested area was found to be approximately 400 square miles. During the 
summer of 1911, the Brown-tail Moths apparently invaded the province to so great art 
extent that during the winter inspection of 1911-12 it was found that the infested area 
consisted of about 6,400 square miles. The light character of the latter infestation 
may be gathered from the fact that only 2,452 winter webs were collected. In Nova 
Scotia, the infestation was found during the inspection season 1911-12 to have spread 
a few miles farther eastward and a larger number of winter webs were collected; 
7,503 webs were gathered, compared with 4,490 during the previous season. 


FIELD LABORATORIES. 


In 1911, by the courtesy of the Department of Agriculture of Ontario, a field 
laboratory was provided at Jordan Harbour, Ont. During the past season the field 
work of the Division was extended by the provision of small portable buildings in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec and by the provision of temporary quarters 
in western Ontario and British Columbia. The following is a brief resumé of the 
field work which was started in connection with these laboratories. In Nova Scotia, 
Mr. G. E. Sanders commenced an important series of investigations on the life-history 
and control of the Bud Moth. An orchard of ten acres was placed at the disposal of 
the Division, for spraying experiments, by Mr. Ralph Eaton, of Kentville, N.S. Con- 
current studies were commenced on the Green Fruit Worm (Xylina spp) now becom- 
ing a serious pest in some orchards. Results have already been obtained which would 
indicate that it will be possible to recommend a system of spraying which will control 
these insects and at the same time render unnecessary some of the applications now 
employed. . 

The work carried on by Mr. J. D. Tothill at the New Brunswick field laboratory 
located at Fredericton, N.B., consisted chiefly in the importation and colonization of 
two of the most important enemies of the Brown-tail and Gipsy Moths, namely, the 
predaceous beetle Calosoma sycophanta and the tachinid fly parasite Compsilura Con 
cnnata. Supplies of these were collected, thanks to the courtesy of Dr. Howard 
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Chief Entomologist of the United States Department of Agriculture, in Massachusetts, 
into which state they had been imported from Europe. Considerable numbers of the 
beetles were reared and two colonies were placed out and went into hibernation. Two 
strong colonies of the tachinid parasite Compsilura were placed in the field, and before 
the close of the season it was found that individuals from one of these had spread 
three miles from the point of colonization and had parasitized the native Fall Web- 
worm (Hyphantria textor), a most encouraging result. The parasites of certain of 
the more serious native pests are being studied. 

In Quebee, a field laboratory is located at Covey Hill, south of Montreal, in an 
orchard seriously infested with the more common species of apple insects. Here, Mr. 
C. KE. Petch, during the latter half of the summer, commenced an investigation on 
the Apple Curculio (Anthonomus quadrigibbus) and also made observations on the 
Apple Maggot (Rhagoletis pomonelia). At the laboratory at Jordan Harbour, Ont., and 
at Bowmanville, Ont., Mr. W. A. Ross continued his studies on the Apple Maggot. 
While the wet season militated somewhat against the carrying out of all the work which 
had been outlined, important results, which will prove of practical value, were obtained 
and it is hoped that a third season will complete this thorough investigation. 

Owing to an outbreak of the Chinch bug (Blissus leucopterus) in Middlesex 
County, Ont., Mr. H. F. Hudson was sent to the centre of the infested district where 
le investigated the outbreak and the possibilities of control measures. Although 
serious damage had been inflicted in places, the insect does not appear to be spreading 
rapidly and investigations will be continued during the coming year, when Whitx 
Grubs (Lachnosterna), which are causing serious and widespread damage, will also 
_be studied. - 

Temporary quarters were furnished for entomological work in British Columbia 
at Hatzic, in the Fraser valley, and here Mr. R. C. Treherne commenced an investiga- 
tion on the Strawberry Root Weevil (Oliorhyncus ovatus). An excellent beginning 
was made on a study of the life-history of the species and a number of experiments 
were carried out with a view of discovering practicable methods of control. The rota- 
tion of strawberry beds associated with proper cultural methods appears to be at 
present the most satisfactory method. A visit was made by Mr. Treherne to 
the States of Oregon and Washington for the purpose of studying this and other 
insects which are common in the Pacific Coast region. A permanent laboratory has 
now been erected on the Experimental Farm at Agassiz, and this will serve as head- 
quarters for the work in British Columbia. 

The extension of our work into the field by the establishment of field laboratories, 
of which a brief outline of the work carried on during the first season has been given 
above, has not only rendered possible the inception of really valuable investigations 
on certain of the more serious insect pests and their control, but in many other ways 
has enabled the Entomological Division to reach a larger number of people to whom 
ite work can be of service. As representatives of the Division, its field officers have 

been able to advise farmers and fruit growers and carry on an educational campaign 
which, if persisted in, must prove of incalculable benefit. 


INSECTS AFFECTING FIELD CROPS. 


The serious outbreak of cutworms in Southern Alberta was inquired into. It was 
found that between thirty and forty thousand acres of grain had been destroyed in 
the neighbourhood of Lethbridge. As the methods of control which were recom- 
mended appeared to be ineffectual and as the chief injurious species (Porosagrotis 
delorata Sm.) had not been previously recorded or studied, arrangements have been 
made to carry out a thorough investigation during the coming year. 

The experiments on the control of the Root Maggots were continued and the 
results, on the whole, confirmed those of the previous years as to the superiority of 
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the tarred-felt paper discs for cabbages and cauliflowers, and hellebore decoction anc 
screening the beds for radishes and onions. It>is hoped that the results of the three 


years’ work will be ready shortly for publication. 


INSECTS AFFECTING FRUIT TREES. 


Reference has already been made to the work on fruit insects which has beer 
carried on at the different field stations. A very important result of the work ir 
Nova Scotia was the discovery by Mr. G. E. Sanders of the presence of living Sar 
José scale, which had been brought into the province on nursery stock imported from 
Ontario. Assistance was given the provincial Government in the inspection of 
nursery stock which had been imported during the last three years, and a con 
siderable number of trees infested with living scale were found. 

The work on the Indian orchards for the Department of Indian Affairs was con: 
tinued, and a full account of this will be published in the annual report of tha‘ 
Department. 


INSECTS AFFECTING FOREST AND SHADE TREES. 


The appointment of Mr. J. M. Swaine to have charge of the forest insect investi: 
gations has permitted of the very considerable extension of the work in this most 
important direction. During the year he has visited the Riding Mountain Forest 
Reserve, Man., Algonquin Park, Ont., and one or two districts in Quebee and, as ¢ 
result, has collected a large amount of material and information which will be ot 
great service in connection with future work. 

A shipment was obtained of the cocoons of the Large Larch Sawfly infested wit 
the useful parasite (Mesolewus tenthredinis) from the English Lake district and thes 
were distributed by Mr. Swaine in Manitoba in the Riding Mountain Reserve. I 
is hoped to receive a further supply of parasitized cocoons from England this spring 


INSECTS AFFECTING DOMESTIC ANIMALS AND MAN. 


An investigation was made into the distribution of the Rocky Mountain Spotte 
Fever Tick (Dermacentor venustus) in western Canada. A large number of tick 
belonging to several species were received, and it was found that D. venustus wa 
fairly common in southern British Columbia and also occurred in southern Albert 
Observations were also made on the life history of this species. 

On account of the discovery by Drs. Sheppard, Rosenaw, Brues and Anderso 
that the Stable Fly (Stomazxys calcitrans) could transmit the virus of Poliomyelit: 
(infantile paralysis), investigations on the life-history and habits of this insect we 
resumed and some interesting and valuable data have already been obtained. T 
campaign against the house fly was continued, and it is gratifying to record t 
appreciation with which efforts in this direction are met. 


INSECTS AFFECTING GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE. 


_Experiments have been carried out andvare still in progress on the control | 
White flies (Aleyrodes) by fumigation, and on the control of wood lice, or sowbu 
all of which are serious pests in some greenhouses. 


APICULTURE. 


In view of the further extension of this work, cons 
of Mr. F. W. L. Sladen as Assist 


made by the importation of pure 


equent upon the appointme 
ant Entomologist to take charge, a beginning w 
Italian queens from Bologna, Italy. It is planr 
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to carry on queen-rearing work and varietal studies. Experiments were also com- 
menced on the outdoor wintering of bees, twelve colonies being placed in large wooden 
cases specially constructed to contain four hives each. 


. MISCELLANEOUS. ' 


: The correspondence for all parts of the Dominion relating to the identification 
of insect pests and requesting advice as to methods of control has increased consider- 
ably. The field officers of the Division are already rendering useful service in their 
respective regions in the matter of advising farmers and fruit growers in regard to 
the control of insect pests. An increasing number of collections of insects have been 
named for individuals and educational institutions. A collection of insects is being 
arranged in the Division, the various officers being responsible for certain orders. 
An exhibit of injurious and beneficial insects and their work was arranged for the 
Dominion Exhibition held at Ottawa. 

Visits have been made to various provinces for the purposes of giving addresses 
and organizing the field work. In May, the Deminion Entomologist visited Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Massachusetts in connection with the field laboratories 
in those provinces and the Brown-tail Moth campaign. 

The International Congress of Entomology, held at Oxford, England, was 
attended from August 6 to 10, and on August 12 he attended a conference called by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies at the Colonial Office to work out a scheme 
for Imperial co-operation in preventing the spread and furthering the investigation 
of insect pests. This conference, and a previous conference held in June, 1911, have 
resulted in the establishment of the Imperial Bureau of Entomology, to which refer- 
ence is made later. Lectures and addresses have been given at Halifax, St. John, 
N.B., Toronto, Winnipeg, ete. In February a visit was made to North Portal, Sask., 

-and Winnipeg. Mr. Gibson lectured on the control of fruit pests at a short course 
held at Charlottetown, P.E.L, in January, and has addressed other meetings. As 
already stated, Mr. Swaine has visited certain provinces, studying forest insect depre- 
dations. Mr. Sladen conducted a short course in apiculture at the Nova Scotia 
Agricultural College in January, and subsequently studied apicultural conditions in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. By these and similar means, the Division has 
been enabled to extend its energies over a large field. 


IMPERIAL BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY. 


An Imperial Bureau of Entomology has been instituted in connection with the 
Colonial Office, and it has been decided to co-operate in its maintenance. Its chief 
function will be that of an intelligence bureau. In this connection, information will 
be collected from all parts of the world concerning injurious insects and the plants, 
or animals, which they attack. A journal, The Review of Applied Entomology, is also 
being published, and this contains summaries of current literature relating to 
injurious insects and their control. The Bureau will also undertake the identification 
of insects. As a means of co-ordinating the work of preventing the spread and fur- 
thering the investigation of injurious insects within the Empire, the Bureau will 
undoubtedly prove of considerable service. 
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The work of this Division has been partly new and partly continued along tl 
same lines as last year. 


INSPECTORS. UNDER THE DESTRUCTIVE INSECT AND PEST AOT. 


An extensive inspection of potatoes and potato crops was carried on. The folloy 
ing inspectors acted for longer or shorter periods of time: Messrs. Sydney Das 
Hugh H. Lindesay, Herbert Groh, B.S.A., P. Lavoie, Rolph Holmden and H. Selwy 
As the work terminated in the different localities, the services of the inspectors we 
dispensed with, and at present only two remain to finish the work and start a ne 
campaign towards planting time. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The correspondence is one of the principal features of the advisory work of tl 
Division, and takes up considerable time; the number of letters received ar 
despatched steadily increases, amounting for the year of report to 2,107 letters receive 
and 2,531 sent out, or nearly double the number dealt with the year previous. Co 
respondence is the means by which the Experimental Farms are kept in closest con 
tact with the farmers and fruit-growers of the Dominion, and although among tl 
inquiries received there are, naturally, many relating to the same subjects, yet muc 
useful information is often gained from this source on the distribution of weec 
and plant diseases; furthermore, by these means, new problems have frequently be: 
brought to our attention. 

This year, some one thousand plants and weeds were identified, and informatic 
given as requested by their senders. A large number of inquiries dealt with disea 
of economic plants, and the remainder were of a miscellaneous and executi 
character. 


INVESTIGATIONS. 


(a) Grain Diseases. 


Smut Diseases of Grain—The great importance of the diseases of grain a 
related crops caused by smut fungi, necessitated close attention to the study of 
tain phases of the life-history of these destructive organisms, and the control of su 
diseases. Since the organization of the plant pathological work of this Divisi 
special attention has been paid to this problem. . These investigations have now b 
concluded, and a bulletin (No. 73) has been prepared. 


Studies of the Discolouration of Wheat Grains—From time to time there h 
been received samples of wheat showing a shrivelling of the grain, accompanied b 
more or less brownish discolouration. In some cases large samples submitted sho 
as many as 17 per cent grains discoloured. On germination, the young plant develo 
fairly well at first, but soon the rootlets began to decay before the food supply of 
grain became exhausted. A considerable series of fungi appeared and were isola 
while some of them may be of secondary nature and harmless, yet they appeared fai 
constantly, and experiments are being carried on to test their relation to the discolo 
ation. At present, fungi like Cladosporium, Macrosporium, Hormodendron Epic 
cum, Septoria Heterosporium were observed, and pure cultures of ihn: will 
used for infection experiments. In some instances, the discoloured grains cause: 
sample to appear off colour, and in others the germination was found to be poor 
case fungi or bacteria are found to be capable of injuring 
careful study is necessary to prevent serious consequences, 
ean hardly be classed as the best grade. 


grain in this manne) 
as such discoloured gr 
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Injuries to the Young, Growing Wheat.—During the last two years, samples of 
young grain, particularly fall-sown grain; have been sent from the West, which are. 
either completely destroyed or which will not produce strong plants. These injuries 
may be the result of severe winters or of certain fungous diseases. 

The production of grain—the foremost industry of the Dominion—should be 
carefully guarded from any destructive diseases, and a considerable amount of close 
study is yet required to explain the various matters referred to. 


(b) Diseases of the Potato. 


Potato Scab—The question of potato scab and its control has engaged a large 
number of investigators throughout the countries where potatoes are grown. Although 
taken up from almost every aspect, this universal disease is by no means under con- 
trol. It is the general experience that certain methods of treatment may prove success- 
ful in some years, occasionally for some years in succession, and yet in other years 
prove of practically no value. Although potato scab cannot be classed among the 
destructive diseases, yet it causes a very objectionable appearance in badly-infected 
tubers. During the last season, a set of experiments was carried on in Prince Edward 
Island on some infested land kindly placed at the disposal of the Division by Dr. 

Andrew MacPhail, himself a successful potato grower, but, notwithstanding every 
care, none of the efforts made proved of any value. The experiments will be con- 
tinued, some features observed indicating the desirability of certain new lines of 
inquiry being followed up. Meanwhile, the use of sound tubers and the proper disin- 
fection of them, and the selection of land which has preferably not been used for 
potatoes before, or at any rate which has not borne a scabby crop, seem the only rules 
‘which afford any safeguard. 


Rhizoctonia Disease-—This is another disease affecting the plant through the 
tuber. The disease-causing organism, while known, has not yet been well studied. 
There are still important biological features concerning it of which we know little, 
and further researches are necessary. In any disease where the soil serves as a medium 
of propagation, there exist serious difficulties in the way of a lasting control. At any 
rate, our present means of soil sterilization are practically useless, and rotation does 
not effect the desired purpose. 


Storage Rots.—The rotting of potatoes when placed in storage has been very 
considerable during this year. During their investigations the inspectors examined 
some 20,000 bushels, or more, of stored potatoes, and found on the average a loss 
amounting to 15 per cent; in some single instances over 30 per cent loss was found due © 
to this cause. The question of the control of storage rots involves careful study of a 
large number of common diseases affecting the growing plant, and, incidentally, the 
tuber; further, mechanical injuries when digging potatoes, frost, and last, but not 
least, the conditions under which the tubers are being stored, are closely concerned 
in producing storage losses. While it is generally correct to suggest that storage 
losses will be considerably reduced when these latter factors are eliminated, yet it 
will be realized that the problem as a whole cannot be satisfactorily solved as long as 
we fail to control the various diseases and causes themselves. 


(c) Diseases affecting Fruit. 


Silver Leaf.—Much progress has been made in the study of this disease. Curiously 


v 


enough, the fruit-growers are still somewhat slow to recognize its true nature. It is 
one of the slowly-developing, slow-killing diseases as yet little known by its symptoms, 
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and hence regarded with indifference. Yet when it is stated that in one orchard, 
situated in one of the most important fruit-growing centres of British Columbia, 
94-15 per cent of Northern Spy, 3h per cent of Wealthy, and, in another, 90 per cent 
of Spy, 6 per cent of Jonathan, 12 per cent of McIntosh, were found affected, and 
further, that the disease prevails more or less in almost every fruit-growing district 
of the Dominion—with the exception of the Niagara peninsula—and further that it 
attacks most of the important fruit trees and bush fruits, it should be realized that a 
dangerous disease is \being permitted to spread unchecked. It has been already 
demonstrated in experiments here what causes the disease and how to prevent it from 
spreading; there are, however, still some factors to be studied before definite results 
ean be published. 


Fire or Pear Blight.—This disease has been very prevalent in orchards in British, 
‘olumbia, where it assumed an epidemic character this summer. From an examina- 
tion of a number of orchards, it was found that the disease had been present for some 
years in the form of so-called ‘ hold-over cankers,’ which had been considered by some 
as due to winter injury or anthracnose. They were left unheeded, and the favourable 
climatie conditions of last season caused them to produce a serious outbreak which 
has lost some growers many trees. Constant cutting out of the ‘ hold-over cankers,’ 
with the appearance of which every fruit-grower should make himself’familiar, would 
greatly reduce the chances of early infection, and, if supplemented by immediate 
and proper pruning out and destruction of attacked shoots, would prevent the disease 
from becoming epidemic. 

The usual number of inquiries were dealt with concerning the control of scab, 
authracnose and other more common diseases. 

Diseases of the grape, strawberry, currant, raspberry and almost all other kinds 
of fruit were studied, and advice given. 


Storage Rots or Storage Defects of Fruits——Asg with potatoes, there occur rots and 
injuries on stored fruits, and from just as many causes. Black Rot, Bitter Rot, Pink 
Rot, Core Rot, may be mentioned among the parasitic injuries. Physiological rots, 
showing a discolouration of the skin, spotting of the tissues below the lenticels, and 
others due to ‘sweating’ or sudden changes of temperature, ete., are also prevalent. 
Here again considerable work needs to be done, but it appears difficult to convince 
fruit-grewers that such diseases or affections cannot be controlled without interfering 
to a greater or less degree with their general routine and practice. The practice in 
vogue, however, when it can be clearly shown to result in such consequences, ca 
hardly be considered of the best. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK, 


(a) Potato Growing. 


At the request of the Director, the Division of Botany carried on an experimen 
in growing petatoes with the purpose, as stated in the instructions, to produce ‘ as larg 
and as profitable a crop as possible; free from disease, or as free from disease 
possible under conditions such as exist in Canada to-day.’ As the production o1 
‘large and profitable crops’ is not a question of freedom from diseases alone, Mr. D 
D. Gray, Farm Foreman, who had had considerable experience in raising potatoes 
undertook the practical side of the experiment. The season may be described as ar 
exceptional one. The very late spring, the cool weather after planting, the frequen 
and heavy showers throughout the year, which latter largely interfered with success 
ful sprayings, did not forbode the best results. However, the land was very suitabl 
and well prepared, and by close attention to cultivation and spraying, the potatoes 


aiter once starting to grow, looked quite promising. One acre each of the followin. 
four varieties of potatoes was grown:— 
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Carman No. 1, Early Delaware, Irish Cobbler, Gold Coin. The following sur- 
prisingly satisfactory yields were obtained :— 
Bush. 
AOR Rsetee Cen civ ae eee ee Ge eke we > 444-41 
Teistiee Gilera ee Ge Bae es eee Sore elds anes 7455-88 
Plate clare ps ee ee es ohare oc veces “AT1-88 
ClO Pee ieee seo os hee oe ee eee eo Se A RS, AT1.48 


The potatoes themselves looked very well, they were a good size, not too large 
and appeared fairly sound, although, notwithstanding regular spraying, potato blight 
appeared late in, July, and the tops were to some extent affected. In seasons with less 
rainfall, no doubt the results would have been even better as regards freedom from 
blight. One of the principal features was the failure in rapidly controlling the 
Colorado Beetle, and it is probable that the control of this pest would have consider- 
ably reduced blight infection. The experiment will be repeated for some two or three 
years more, when the details, cost of production, manner of treatment, etc., may be 
dealt with in a special bulletin. It may be stated that these potatoes also suffered much 
from storage rots. 


(b) Inquiry into the Sources of Bacteria in Milk Produced at the Farm. 


This work occupied a considerable portion of the time of the Division. At the 
beginning of the experiment, the Dominion Botanist, at the suggestion of the Director, 
gave a series of six demonstration lectures before the men engaged in dairy work on 
the Farm, in order to familiarize them with the necessary precautions and the reasons 
for exercising them at all times. The question was taken up from every point of 
view, and included the testing of milk obtained by machine milking vs. hand milking. © 
It may, however, be said that, with the exercise of constant care and diligence and 
interest taken in all operations by all parties concerned, there has been produced at 
the Farm, after nearly ten months’ work, milk with as low a bacterial count per cubic 
centimetre as 200, which may be claimed to be among the lowest in bacterial content 
of any naturally-produced, untreated milk anywhere. 


ST. CATHARINES FIELD LABORATORY. 


This laboratory was established for the study of plant diseases in the Niagara 
district, and was opened August 1, 1912. In the thorough investigation of diseases 
occurring in certain districts climatically or otherwise different from those at the 
Central Experimental Farm, serious difficulties were experienced, so that it was thought 
best to place a laboratory in the orchard rather than to try to bring the orchard into 
the laboratory. We have found that this move met with the greatest appreciation of. 
the fruit-growers in this district, and Mr. McCubbin, a very competent officer, reports 
well of the progress of this work. Throughout the season, a study of the local condi- 
tions was carried on, Mr. McCubbin attending and addressing many meetings held in 
that district. Among the diseases specially taken up may be mentioned the peach 
tree canker already referred to in previous reports; a new disease in currants due to 
one of the higher fungi (Polyporus ribes) ; Mosaic disease of tomatoes which appears 
to spread, and others. Careful attention is being paid to the control of peach yellows 
and ‘little peach’ and some work begun by the Dominion Botanist in this connection 
has given interesting results and important clues. The officer in charge of this Jabor- 
atory also acts as an inspecter under the Destructive Insect and Pest Act. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE BESTRUCTIVE INSECT AND PEST AOT. 


Every possible care is being taken by the responsible officers of the Division to 
prevent the introduction of plant diseases new to the Dominion, and the spreading 
of such as are scheduled under the Act. 
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BOTANIO GARDENS. 


The work in the Botanic Gardens and Arboretum made the usual annual progre 
A large number of plant and tree labels were placed out. Seeds of many herbaceo 
plants, trees and shrubs were collected and exchanged with other Botanic Gardens. 


COLLECTIONS. 


The scientific collections were considerably increased. Mr. Eastham devoted 
much time as he could spare to collecting and classifying fungi, and especially Can 
dian Myzomycetes. Miss Fyles is engaged in a study of the types of w*ld rice, a1 
has also collected material for the gardens and herbarium. [Every vufficer of t 
Division does his part to increase the various collections by personal efforts, in ord 
to make them as complete and, consequently, as valuable as possible for referen 
purposes. Thanks are due the many correspondents who have contributed to the 
collections, but special thanks should be given the Bureau of Plant Industry, Unit 
States Department of Agriculture, for their courtesy in contributing some 574 spec 
mens of dried (mainly microscopic) fungi to the herbarium. Through such genero’ 
contributions, and by systematic exchange, our collections continue to grow in a ve 
satisfactory way. 


TRAVELLING AND ADDRESSES, PUBLICATIONS, ETC. 


The Dominion Botanist visited the Niagara district several times during t 
season in connection with the work of the field laboratory. Addresses were giv 
before the Fruit-Growers’ Association in St. Gatharines and Grimsby on vario 
topics of local interest. In August, and part of September, a visit was paid to t) 
western provinces, where arrangements had been made to meet fruit-growers in t 
recently-started fruit plantations of the Kootenay valley. Observations were al 
made on the spreading or presence of a number of fruit and grain diseases whi 
had been under investigation. _Mr. Eastham was in charge of experiments conduc 
in Prince Edward Island concerning potato scab, the results of which are given 
full elsewhere, and he was also away from the Central Laboratory inquiring into 
source of an outbreak of powdery scab in the province of Alberta; later in the year 
was authorized to attend the Cleveland meeting of the American Association for 
Advancement of Science. 

During the year, members of the staff of the Division were asked, to attend 
address various meetings, associations and congresses. Among others, papers relati 
to ‘ Legislation against plant diseases’ (read before the International Horticult 
Congress, London, Eng.), ‘International Control of fungus diseases’ (read at 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, in Clevela 
etc., were presented. A number of official publications have been issued, and mi 
papers and articles were published in scientific and agricultural journals. 


THE POULTRY DIVISION. 


Year by year, the poultry branch of farm work is becoming more and n 
valuable to the farmers of Canada and the indifference formerly displayed to poul 
keeping is gradually disappearing. The possibilities of profit from poultry, prop 
cared for, have been clearly demonstrated in the Poultry Division on the Cen 
Experimental Farm, and have been fully reported on from year to year. When 
products, eggs and chickens, are marketed at the proper seasons, that is, when 
general supply is least and prices highest, each hen should show a profit of from 
dollar to one dollar and fifty cents per annum. Many farmers who attend careful] 
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eir flocks of fowls, clear 2 much larger margin than this. Where pure-bred fowls of 
good strain are kept, the sale of eggs for hatching adds materially to the income. 

In order to obtain the advantages of having both eggs and chickens for sale, it is 
cessary either to keep two breeds, one for egg-production, such as the White Leg- 
rn, Minorea, Ancona or Black Minorea, and one of the large, heavy breeds as a 
sh-producer, or (2) the endeavour may be made to find a breed uniting in itself the 
aracteristics of both to a marked degree. For the average farmer’s purpose, the 
tter alternative is much to be preferred, as it relieves him of a great deal of extra 
bour. 

From <cpaee eae! work carried on here for many years, any of the following 
ay be confidently recommended as a ‘dual purpose’ breed: Barred and White 
ymouth Rocks, White Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds, Orpingtons and Dorkings. 

It has been a common practice in the past to attempt to secure flesh-forming and 
‘g-laying characteristics by mating a bird of the former type with one of the latter. 
he resulting crosses have proven very unsatisfactory and it cannot be too strongly 
commended that, whatever breed or type of fowl the farmer may choose, he keep 
othing but pure-breds. The sale of breeding stock and of eggs for hatching, to say 
othing of the greater returns in other ways, will more than repay~him for his 
ire in keeping his flock pure-bred. 

There is little danger of the over-production of poultry and eggs in Canada for 
lany years to come, if ever. Up to the present, in spite of increased production and 
ecreased export, prices have steadily increased. As a matter of fact, Canada has, 
or the past two years, imported many hundreds of thousands of eggs. The field for’ 
reater home production is practically unlimited. In this production, however, the 
lanadian farmer’s motto should be ‘ Quality.’ It is the first quality, both of eggs 
nd of chickens, which commands prices ensuring the maximum profits. The unsuit- 
bility of type and lack of finish of much of the poultry now marketed in Canada 
as frequently been commented on by our heaviest buyers. 

With eggs, equal care and attention are necessary. They should be gathered 
egularly and frequently, packed in attractive shape and marketed without delay. 
‘he hens should be well and cleanly fed and both hens and houses kept free from 
ice and mites. ‘The houses should be comfortable and adapted to the climate of the 
scality. Plans of various styles of houses will be furnished free by applying to the 
Poultry Division, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 

Whether for the production of table fowl or for laying and eadine stock, the 
ecessary care and proper feeding should commence from the time of hatching. 
Yhickens compelled to hunt continually for food are retarded and stunted in growth 
nd develop sinew at the expense of flesh. It should not be forgotten at any stage: 
hat it is the production of the highest quality that should be aimed at and that care © 
md good feeding are the requisites for success. 

The production of eggs in winter is a problem, the solution of which is dependent 
m several factors, such as comfortable quarters and proper food, time of hatching 
nd time of moulting. In order to be early winter layers, the hens should moult in 
nidsummer and should be fully feathered out by the end of October. It has been 
own that the progeny of hens which moulted in midsummer have a tendency to 
lo the same. The possibility has also been demonstrated of controlling the moulting 
eason by variations in the rate of feeding and in the food supplied. 

Pullets, especially of the dual purpose breeds, in order to be early winter layers, 
ould be hatched out not later than the first week in May. Both cockerels and pullets 
hould be bred from parents of a good egg-laying strain. 

Where hens have been laying regularly during the winter, a difficulty likely to 
e met with in early spring is that of weak germs, which are apt to hatch out, if they 
atch at all, in the shape of weakling chickens, which usually die from acute indiges- 
ion or bowel trouble. It is far better to wait before setting hens or filling the 
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incubator, until the breeding stock has had an opportunity of running outside 
the snow has gone, usually about the end of March. By so doing, the birds hay 
opportunity of recovering from their long confinement during the winter. An 
advantage is that the chickens will hatch out when the weather is genial and 
erass growing rapidly. 

It is a mistake, however, to postpone hatching operations too long, as late-hat 
pullets are non-productive during the period of highest prices, the early w. 
months. 

A great deal of study and experimental work has been devoted. to the preserv: 
of eggs laid in the summer months for use in the winter season, when productic 
at its lowest. The Dominion Chemist, Mr. Frank T. Shutt, has tried a great nw 
of fluids and preparations and has found that the two best preservatives are a solt 
of water glass and lime water. Eggs preserved in either of these have been 
quite sound for over a year. 

With the co-operation of the Biological Laboratory of the Health of Ani 
Branch, methods looking to the prevention and cure of tuberculosis in fowls an 
blackhead, usually found in its most aggravated form in turkeys, are being sought 

During the year, the Poultry Manager, Mr. A. G. Gilbert, made an extended 
through the western provinces, to examine into conditions there and to lay the fou 
tion for more extended work with poultry in that part of the Do~inion. 


TOBACCO DIVISION. 


The year 1912-18 has been a year of progress and transformation for 
Division. 

Up to the present, the Tobacco Division, besides imparting information to 
farmers, has been carrying experiments on three Stations, one in Ontario (Ha 
and two in Quebec (St. Jacques l’Achigan and St. Césaire) as well as on a trial 
at the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 

Unfortunately, the Quebec Stations were of such small size that, whenever se 
varieties were grown together during the same season, the product of each w 
small that it was practically useless to prepare it for the trade. 

The St. Césaire Station, which covered an area of 7 acres, has been replac 
the Farnham Station, situated in the same district, but of a much larger are 
arpents), near the town of Farnham. This new Station was taken over by 
Division on May 28, 1912, shortly before transplanting time. 


CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


Fermentation.—On account of delay in delivering the crop to the fermen 
warchouse, treatment of the 1912 crop was not started until April 11. It was s 
vised by a foreman who had had two years’ experience in tobacco warehouses at | 
ham and St. Césaire. 

Good temperatures were obtained in the piles of tobacco, although the ero 
a little dry. The maximum temperatures were 49° C. and 51° GC. The products 
fermented three times in succession before being finally packed. The total 
required for the fermentation from the moment the first bulk was formed unt 
products were packed was as follows: Fillers, from April 11 to June 18; bi 
from May 11 to September 2. At the end of the operation the tobacco was in 
condition, and of a fairly bright eclour, with a good aroma and no rankness. 

Lhe crop.—The seedlings of the 1919 crop were set out on May 28. The 


which were established on black loam, disinfected with formalin, were very st 
ful and gave a large number of seedlings, 
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The trial field on the Central Experimental Farm, which measures about one acre, 
now used almost exa@usively for the production of seed, a distribution of which is 
de every spring by the Tobacco Division. At times, rather large numbers of 
rieties are grown on this field, including not only the sorts grown for the produc- 
mn. of seed, but also some new ones, or others recently introduced into Canada, that 
e being tested. There were thirteen varieties in 1912. 

The season was not altogether favourable to the production of tobacco. It was 
+ and cold, and fears were entertained at one time that the seed would not riven 
fore the frosts. It was not injured, however, although harvested very late, Septem- 
r 7 and 8. 

The curing was done with difficulty on account of the wet ere ee which pre- 
iled during the month of September. 


STATION OF ST. JACQUES L’ACHIGAN, PQ: 


A three-year rotation is followed on this Station, viz., tobacco, cereal and clover. 
ne first cycle of this rotation was ecmpleted in 1911. The tobacco crop of 1912 
eluded the following varieties: Comstock, Aurora and Cuban. : 

Beds.—The beds were good, generally speaking. For the first time since this 
ation was established, no hotbeds were used (beds with fresh manure). The seed- 
g was done on Aa 12, swollen seed being used, and the seedlings were ready to 
»set out about June 2. 


The Crop.—The setting-out was delayed by persistent rains, which interfered 
ith the preparation of the land and made it necessary to hold the seedlings. 

It was only on June 15 that transplanting was really started. The seedlings were 
ow in taking root, owing to the extreme cold weather, and a great amount of dam- 
re was done by insects (as much as 30 per cent of the crop had to be replaced). 

The crop was harvested from September 6 to 8, on account of threatening frosts. 
ost of the seed plants had to be abandoned, owing to the incomplete ripening of 
1e heads. 

The curing, somewhat delayed at the beginning by the cold weather during which 
e crop had been harvested, was carried out without mishaps. Artificial heat was 
nmvloyed for reducing the ribs of the leaves, small fires of charcoal being built for 
S purpose on the floor of the curing house. 

In spite of the poor season, the yields were satisfactory. They were as follows: 
omstock, 1,242 pounds per arpent; Cuban, 792 pounds; and Aurora, 1,364 pounds. 
he last-named variety proved a particular attraction at the annual fair at St. 
acques |’Achigan in January, 1913. 


FARNHAM STATION. 


This farm was almost abandoned when the Tobacco Division took possession of 
When put into good shape, it will prove a splendid demonstration of what may be 
ecomplished by good management, as it had to be almost completely reorganized. 


Soils—A physico-chemical analysis gave setisfactory data. The land possesses 
verage fertility, although considerable variations were observed in the various gsoil- 
amples, especially in the quantity of nitrogen contained. It cannot be said to be 
n exhausted soil, but rather a neglected farm. 


Preparation.—Many difficulties were met with in the preparation of the soil. 
‘he land was taken over at a late date, the fall ploughing had been done too late, and 
99 shallow, and had to be supplemented by a lot of work with the dise harrow. The 
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land remained wet a long time owing to poor drainage facilities. There wa 
grading, nor any open furrows, the land had been cross-ploughed and, further 
it rained almost continually. The fields planted in tobacco were manured at the 


of 18 tons to the acre. 


Beds.—The beds had been established on some nearby land, kindly put at ou 
posal. They were seeded on April 12 and 13, and the seedlings were ready 1 


transplanted on May 28. 


Transplanting—On account of unfavourable circumstances, transplanting | 
not be started before June 15, and was not finished until the 30th. The seed 
took root slowly. They were beginning to weaken, as some of them had been 
over ten days. Cutworms and army worms did a great deal of damage, and a 
number of plants had to be reset. 


Plantation.—The following varieties were included in the plantation: Big-( 
x-Sumatra, Yamaska, Havana-Seed-Leaf, Brazil, Comstock Spanish, Rusticas 
Cuban. The growth was slow and weak. Owing to the dampness of the season 
greater part of the tobacco went to seed prematurely and less than half a crop 
obtained. The only variety that had a normal stand on some parts of the plant 
was the Big-Ohio-x-Sumatra. 

On the Farnham Station, the seedlings were set out late, and the crop 
harvested at the end of September. The last part of it was taken in on the 
The rains which fell during the harvesting operations prevented the tobacco 
ripening completely. Curing was, however, effected without any trouble. 


Fall Ploughing.—As soon as the tobacco crop was safely housed in the @ 
barn, the whole farm was ploughed up; land which had been twenty years ir 
was ploughed as early as possible. Some grading was done and furrows were of 
for carrying off the water in the spring. The ditches were cleaned and deepened 
the plot which was to be planted in tobacco in 1913 was manured in the fall a 
rate of 18 tons per acre. The effect of this treatment was soon noticeable; the 
which in May, 1912, could not be cultivated was: almost ready in March, 191 
spite of a wet spring. i 


Buildings—None of the buildings that were on the farm when the Divisio 
it over were in shape to be used. One of the sheds was used temporarily as a gs 
for agricultural machinery, but a curing house had to be built as soon as possibl 
was completed in the first days of September. This curing house is large enou 
receive the crop of twelve acres. In the fall and winter, a horse stable, a strippin 
and a double-purpose shed, to serve as curing house and implement shed, were 
With its present equipment, the Farnham Station is able to produce and tak 
of 15 acres of tobacco. 


THE HARROW STATION. 


The common varieties of tobacco used in southern Ontario are grown and 
on this Station. Owing to the nature of its soil, it is more especially adapted 
growing of Burley tobacco. 

A three-year rotat’on is followed: grain, tobacco and corn. Clover is sow; 
the grain, and ploughed under in the spring, when the land is being prepared f 
setting out of tobacco. ; 

The fall wheat was seriously injured during the winter and the land had 
seeded over again in the spring. On the other hand, a splendid crop of cox 
secured, and yields of 145 bushels to the acre were obtained on some plots. 
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Beds.—Although the spring was not very favourable to the beds, those of the 
[arrow Station gave, in due time, a large number of seedlings. Of the various beds 
sed every year on this station, the one sheltered by glazed sashes (hot or cold) has, so 
ar, given the best, results in earliness and production. It cannot be too highly 
ecommended. 


Setting out——The seedlings were set out in the beginning of May. The weather 
as rather cold for the season, and the recovery was a little slow. The cutworms 
ere soon checked by the use of a mixture of bran and Paris green. 


Crop.—The growth of the crop was rather slow, the temperature being much 
elow the average of norma! years during the whole of the season, but it did not suffer 
ny checks, at least on the field of Burley, which was harvested on September 21, a 
ather late date even in Ontario, although frosts are not to be feared at that time of 
he year. The seed plants had a normal growth, and a large crop of selected seed 
ras secured. / 

Some idea of the fertility of the Harrow Station may be gained from a compari- 
on of the yields obtained in 1912 (1,200 to 1,950 pounds per acre for the Burley 
ariety) and the average yields obtained during the same year by the growers of 
surley in Ontario, which hardly exceeded 1,000 pounds per acre. 

It should be stated that the season was not very favourable, but it is in a poor 
eason that the benefits of intensive cultivation show to the best advantage. The soil 
; in such a state of fertility that it may produce an almost normal crop so long as 
tmospheric conditions are not absolutely contrary. 


Yellow Tobacco.—The yellow tobacco was the only one that really suffered from 
he poor weather conditions. The yield in weight was satisfactory, but the colour 
night have been brighter. However, a bright colour is not to be expected unless the 
eason is particularly favourable (a warm and comparatively dry season from trans- 
Jlanting to ripening). It cannot be hoped for in a cold and damp year, when the 
obaceo grows slowly and keeps on growing when it should be ripening. The Tobacco 
Jivision will test varieties of yellow tobacco which have given good results in tem- 
erate climates under conditions nearly similar to those that are found during a part 
f the year in that district of southern Ontario where the industry of yellow tobacco 
1as been endeavouring for some time to get a foothold. 


~ 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEED. 


The samples of tobacco seed distributed in the spring of each year contain about 
me-quarter of an ounce of seed, selected and tested. The total crop of seed for all 
Stations was about 80 pounds, representing a total value of about $500. Over 3,600 | 
samples were distributed during the spring of 1913. In a number of cases, the 
requests for samples were accompanied by a request for information, and a large cor- 


respondence ensued. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES. 


From the 16th Janaary, 1913, by decision of the Minister, the Tobacco Division 
nas formed a part of the Experimental Farms system. This change will be beneficial] 
in many ways. The officcrs of the Division will now be able to give their whole time 
to the study of questions in which they are directly interested, as they will be relieved 
from many duties which had only a remote relation to their work. 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION FOR PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 
CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I. 
CHARACTER OF SEASON AND GENERAL CROP NOTES. 


A mild spell of weather about the middle of April, 1912, gave promise of an earl, 
spring, and sweet peas were sown on the 17th. Cold, dull weather followed, and i 
was not until May 11 that seeding began at this Station. The greater part of May 
was so backward that the leaves and blossoms were fully three weeks later burstin; 
out than in the spring of 1911. A frost that wilted the clovers occurred on the 22nd 
June was decidedly cool. The mean temperature was more than a degree below th 
average. Outworms did much damage in the province. During the first half O 
July, the heat was extreme, and during the last ~ half the rainfall Was excessive 
Large quantities of hay were ruined throughout the province. The cool, late sprin; 
and the heavy rains of July and August caused the hay crop to fall below the average 
both in quantity and quality. The early grain also suffered much from this, and gave 
yields much below the same varieties sown later, a very unusual occurrence in thi 
part of Canada. In many sections, haymaking was continued until harvest, or abou 
the third week of August. The oats filled well, but smut was very prevalent. Rust anc 
the joint worm did much injury to the wheat crop. September proved to be a £00 
harvest month. The late grain ripened very slowly yet, where it did mature, it was 
heavy and well filldd. No killing frost occurred during the month. 

The potato crop was good and, when harvested, very free from rot. The corn 
mangels and sugar beets were scarcely an average crop, but the turnips and carrot: 
gave heavy yields. A severe frost occurred on the 16th of October, but it was no’ 
until the 12th of November that the hardy annual and perennial flowers were killed 
They made an excellent showing up to that time. The weather was open and a ve 
large percentage of the fall work was completed in the early autumn. Enough sno 
fell on November 29 to make fair sleighing. December was stormy, with sudde 
changes and high winds. The ground remained bare practically the whole month an 
most of January, which month was remarkably fine and mild. It was not until th 
12th day of February that there was enough snow to make good sleighing, whie 
continued for a month only. The extreme cold of February was followed by a mil 
March, the snow going away suddenly. It was accompanied by heavy rains causin 
many bad cuts and washouts in the fields and on the highways. The clover whie 
gave great promise last autumn, due to plenty of moisture during the growing seaso 
appears to have wintered well. 


ADDITIONS TO FARM. 


The following properties have been added to the Experimental Station: (1 
Twelve acres from the Johnson and six from the Connolly estate.. These two ares 
adjoin and extend from that part of the Experimental Station which lies across o 
the west side of the railway to the Malpeque road. (2) Six acres from H. C. Cor 
nolly, six acres from Judge Haszard and ten acres from St. Dunstan’s College. Thes 
areas adjoin one another and extend the Experimental Station north along the eas 
side of the Prince Edward Island railway, from the DeBlois road, 18 chains, and hay 


a frontage of 6 chains on the Mount Edward road. In all, 40 acres were added 1 
the Station. 


- BUILDINGS. 


A sheep barn, 100 feet by 20 feet, was built to the northwest of the main bar 
Two portable poultry colony houses, 12 feet by 8 feet, were also built. 
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The tile-drained areas gave very satisfactory yiclds, notwithstanding the most 
xcessive rainfall of July. Land that, previous to being drained, did not produce as 
nuch barley as was sown for seed, gave yields of barley at the rate of 50 bushels per 
ere. 


HORSES. _ 


The four horses that are on the Station have been healthy throughout the year 
wind are in excellent condition for the spring work. 


GENERAL WORK. 


. The areas about the foreman’s house, in front of the machine shed, and between 
he shrubs along the Prince Edward Island railway were seeded down to lawns. The 
roads about the farm were kept graded and in good condition by the use of the 
plit-log drag. 

EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 


Experiments in feeding steers and lambs were continued on a larger scale than 
he previous year. The results of these, and of the experimental plot work with 
sereals, roots, corn, grasses, and of the work in horticulture and field husbandry will 
be found in the detailed section of this report. 

CO-OPERATIVE WORK. 


With the assistance of Mr. G. LeLacheur, of the Seed Division, three varieties 
xf oats were tested in duplicate on a number of farms in the eastern section of the 
province. This work is to be continued. - Among the varieties tried, Banner led on 
all the farms. 

FARMERS PICNICS. 


Twelve Farmers’ Institutes came to the farm in July and August and held 
picnics. These were greatly enjoyed and gave to many an insight into the work cf 
the Experimental Station, so that the reports and bulletins will be of greater benefit, 
and future visits looked forward to. This will prove a direct connecting link between 
the Experimental Station and every farm in the province. 


SEED FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


Exhibits were prepared and shown at the two County Exhibitions and at the 
Provincial Exhibition held at Charlottetown. The Superintendent gave assistance 
xy judging and by giving addresses at six fall exhibitions and at five seed fairs held 
juring the winter. The attendance and interest at all of these were excellent. The 
quality of the exhibits of field crops showed much improvement. He also gave 
assistance at the Short Course held at the Nova Scotia College of Agriculture, Truro, 
N.S., from January 10 to January 16, 1918, and assisted by Messrs. Boving, of Mac- 
Jonald College, B. H. Landells, of Nova Scotia Agricultural College, and S. J. Moore, 
Seed Inspector, gave the instruction on Field Husbandry at the Prince Edward 
Island Short Course held at Charlottetown from January 27 to February 8, 1913, at 
which about five hundred students were in attendance. Owing to the large number 
of students, it was necessary to make two divisions and repeat all the work. 


VISITS TO FARMS AND AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS. 


The Superintendent made as many personal visits to farms throughout the 
province as possible, and gave information and instruction as opportunity offered. 
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In conjunction with the Conservation Commission, sixty quarter-acre alfalfa plot 
were sown, and inoculated soil sent from the Experimental Station to all who applie« 
for it. This was so distributed that such soil should be available this spring in almos 
every section of the country. He addressed Farmers’ Institute meetings in many dis 
tricts of the province during the year, which were well attended. 


CONVENTIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Superintendent attended the Central Farmers’ Institute Convention, th 
Fruit Growers’ Association, the Dairymen’s Association, the Floral Association, th 
Stock Brecders’ Association, both Maritime and Provincial, and the meetings. held a 
the Winter Fair at Amherst, N.S. gs 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEED POTATOES AND SALE OF SEED GRAIN. 
Twenty-eight samples of potatoes were sent out in April, 1912, two lots of Mar 
quis wheat and eleven lots of Ban~er oats were sold to farmers for seeding in 1912. 


VISITORS. 


There were 5,427 visitors to the Station during the year; many more are plan 
ning to come during 1913. 


METEOROLOGICAL RECORDS. 


TEMPERATURE FAHRENHEIT. PRECIPITATION. 
MONTHS. | Maximum. | Minimum. | Rainfall. | Snowfall. | | gBright 
ah at Monthly = “re unshine, 
Mean. re 
Date. | Degrees | Date. |Degrees Days. | Ins. |Days.| Ins. | & & 
fig | Cape goa 16 62° 12° 35°72 9 2°37 Y i 7°9{ 3°16 1631 h 
BLAS vee ocies es 27 19 1 Wx 50°53 Dts, 2°64). 725 ae 2°64 235°0 
| eee Bro | BAS os olde ee 67°82} 12.| 2-49} = |......] 2-49] 251-1 
July.. 10 91"5 1 39° 64°90 16 6°33). Shorea 6°83 195°8 
August... ... 14 81° 30 45° 61°68 19°}. 2 O81 -.. eae .| 2°68 181°9 
September.... 15 iid 22 38° 54°02 a4 42. 90). 3 Sieaeaes 2°90 167°9 
October. uistas 7 73° a7 28°5 47°71 15 Le CBr 3°72 134°2 
November .... i 65° 2 25: 37°01 15 4 8°59 2 6 5 4 24 B17 
December..... _ 20 50° 13 -2 26°60 10 5°40 4°} 10°5! 6°45 68°7 
1913. | 
January....... 4| 50° pale -3 24°17! i1] &°O1 7 |- 15°7} 3°58 82°6 
February Spee 1 48° (| aes! by deal 13 46 1 *34) ..9 | 21°8] 2°52 117°6 
March.. Pare 21 60° 8 —4° 30°80 13 1. 3°21 7| 14° | 4°61 131° 
Total Annual.,......<.- Steere Sen tae saat 139 | 38°18 36 76°4'45°82 1780°6 


ae 


— 


NotE :—One inch of rain being figured as equivalent to ten inches of snowfall 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION FOR THE ANNAPOLIS VALLEY. 
KEntTvitie, N.S. 


The Superintendent, Mr. W. S. Blair, assumed his duties on the 15th of June. 
Active work at this Station was started in the spring. During the summer, several 
yuildings were erected, grading was done, and necessary roads were made. As 
she greater portion of the farm was in woods when taken over, the labour on the 
and has been principally stumping, clearing and breaking. An orchard of eighteen 
and one-half acres was set out in May, on land which had been cleared the pre- 
rious season. 


LOCATION. 


_ This Station is located partly within the limits of the town of Kentville, about 
one mile from the centre of the town. It extends from the Cornwallis river in a 
southwestern direction for about one and one-third miles. The width of the farm is 
variable, running from 1,200 feet frontage on the main road leading from Kentville 
0 Wolfville, to 2,400 feet at the widest point farther south. The Dominion Atlantic 
ailway runs through the northern section of the farm. 


FARM AREAS. 


The farm at present comprises an area of 294 acres. The first purchase from 
Kenneth Sharp was for an area of 250 acres. During this year, 44 acres were pur- 
*hased from Eugene Roy. An option is held on 7 acres, which it is proposed to add 
to the above area, making in all 301 acres. The marsh land survey is 114 acres. of 
which 9 acres are within the dyke. About 18 acres on the northern portion of the 
farm, on which the buildings are located, which is more or less broken with abrupt 
hills and will not be fit for agricultural purposes, has been graded ready for seeding 
to grass, and will be given over largely to ornamental planting. Some scattered 
upple trees around the hillside on this area produce annually about one hundred 
jarrels of apples, principally Ribston and King. Above this, there is 55 acres which 
nas recently been cleared from woods, of which 184 acres have been planted to 
yrchard. The most of this 55-acre field is now in fairly good condition for cropping. 
ft is all sloping toward the north, and the soil is of a sandy loam, thin and poor. 
Above this, extending to the southern boundary, the land is fairly level, not quite so 
sandy and apparently more fertile. Sixty acres of this is ready for stumping and 
ploughing, and another forty to fifty acres no win woods will be cleared later. About 


(00 acres is taken up by a deep ravine, some one and one-quarter miles long, which is 


ieavily wooded. This area will not be cleared but will be preserved as a natural park. 


BUILDINGS CONSTRUCTED. 


During the summer, eight buildings were constructed. The Superintendent’s 
house, 43 by 40 feet, with a kitchen 28 by 18 feet; foreman’s house, 30 by 30 feet, 
vith a kitchen 24 by 12 feet; double tenement house for herdsman and gardener, 
10 by 32 feet, with kitchen 30 by 25 feet; barn, 78 by 47 feet, to accommodate seven 
horses and twenty-five head of other stock, with a root house, 38 by 18 feet and 10 
feet deep, to hold 100 tons roots, and a silo, 30 feet high and 15 feet in diameter, for 
125 tons corn; attached carriage house, 80 by 18 feet; dairy building, 20 by 15 feet; 
poultry building, 26 by 18 feet, and a greenhouse, 50 by 20 feet, with potting and, 


/ 
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work room attached, 25 by 18 feet. These buildings were all built of wood and, wit 
the exception of the barn, which was clap-boarded with pine siding, were shingle 
with cedar shingles. 


EXPERIMENTAL ORCHARDS. 


As no mature orchards are growing on the farm, it has been considered advisab] 
to lease b-acre blocks of mature orchard at Berwick, Kings county, Bridgetowr 
Annapolis county, and Falmouth, Hants county. These orchards are to be devote 
to experimental work in spraying, fertilizing, thinning of fruit, etc. In this way 
is hoped that information of greater value to the orchardist will be secured than 1 
possible with the young orchard just planted at the Station. 


ORCHARD PLANTED. 


Eighteen and one-half acres of orchard, made up principally of varieties com 
mercially grown in the Annapolis valley, were planted in the spring of 1912. Thes 
trees have made excellent growth. 


STOCK. 


One driving horse and three pair of team horses are kept at this Station, Thre 
pair of working oxen for breaking up stump land are also used. 

Nineteen steers were fed during the winter. These were put In to make manur 
for field work and to use up rough feed and some 1,500 bushels of roots grown durin 
the year. The steers were an uneven lot and no experiments were conducted wit 
them. One cow is kept for milk. 


EXPERIMENTAL FARM FOR NOVA SCOTIA. 


Nappan, N.S. 


The spring of 1912 opened dull and cold with some frosts during April. 
snow fell, but there was a rather heavier precipitation than usual. May was also co 
and, for the first three weeks, dry, just enough rain falling to retard seeding oper 
tions. Seeding was general about the 15th of the month. During the last week 
May, the rainfall was heavier than usual. Although no great amount of rain fé 
during June, showers were frequent, and the month was cool. Grain and roots d 
fairly well during the month, but corn was at a standstill. : 

July was a warm, dry month until the 22nd, from which date until the end 
the month, 6-62 inches of rain fall. Hay and grain did well during this month, b 
roots made only a poor growth. ’ 

From the 22nd of July until the end of August, rain was practically continuol 
making haying almost impossible, lodging the grain and having a most disastr 
effect upon the root crops, it having been impossible to do any cultivation during 
that period. As a result, unusually small crops of roots and corn were harvested 

From this time onward, the season. was quite favourable for harvesting and 
usual fall work. There were no extremes of drought, wet, heat or cold until the 1 
day of November, when 18 degrees of frost were registered. 

December and January were unusually mild, with very little zero weather 
not snow enough falling at any time to make sleighing. 

February was very cold, the extreme being -15 degrees on the 7th. Sevente 
inches of snow fell, making good sleighing during the latter part of the month. 

Fine, typical winter weather prevailed during the first week of March, gradua 


getting warmer toward the middle of the month, which ended with high winds ¢ 
snow squalls. - 
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The experiment commenced last year of grading up the common cattle of the 
district, by the use of a pure-bred bull, was‘continued. The twelve heifers originally 
chosen have all calved and have finished a lactation period between J anuary 1, 1912, 
and January 1, 1913. It will, of course, be some years before comprehensive and 
final results can be announced, but the milk records and profits shown year by year 
are of considerable interest. 

In feeding for beef, the results of the experiment commenced in January, 
1912, and finished Apri! 30, 1912, show that forty-five steers, divided into three lots 
of 15 each, gave an average profit per steer of $11.23, $9.48 and $12.69 for the three 
lots respectively. 

The experiment commenced this year was concluded on March 15, in time for 
Easter delivery. There were thirty-four head under feed, one lot of ten and one of 
twenty-four. The former gave an average profit per steer of $19.61 and the latter 
one of $18.22. 

A sheep-feeding experiment was also conducted. Forty grade wethers were 
divided into four lots of ten each and were fed different rations. The net average 
profit of each group was: Lot 1, $1.43; lot 2, $1.87; lot 8, $1.48, and Iot 4, $1.50 per 
head in each case. 

A test of the value of skim-milk as a feed for swine was conducted durinz the 
year, one lot being fed three pounds of skim milk per day and another, six pounds, 
the other constituents of the ration being the same for both lots. Thos> fed the 
larger quantity of milk made more economical] gains, a saving of %+ of a cent per 
pound increase in weight being effected. 


CEREALS, CORN FOR“ENSILAGE AND ROOTS. 


In cereals, eleven varieties of wheat ranged in yield from 36 bushels to 20 
bushels per acre. Twelve varieties of oats ran from 97 bushels 20 pounds to 8% 
bushels 12 pounds per acre. Six varieties of six-row barley yielded from 59 bushels 
8 pounds to 40 bushels per acre, and the same number of two-row sorts ranged from > 
62 bushels 24 pounds to 41 bushels 82 pounds. 

The pea crop was a very poor one, owing to the continued wet weather delaying 
harvesting until September 24. The yields of ten varieties were from 17 bushel 
20 pounds to 7 bushels 20 pounds per acre. 

Five varieties of buckwheat gave yields of from 47 bushels 24 pounds to 41 
bushels 32 pounds per acre. 

The unfavourable season reduced the yield of Indian corn for ensilage, the 
average being five tons of forage per acre. 

Tn roots, turnips yielded from 31 tons 1,000 pounds to 25 tons 700 pounds per 
acre; mangels, from 25 tons 400 pounds to 10 tons 400 pounds; sugar beets, from 8 
tons 200 pounds to 5 tons 100 pounds; and carrots from 16 tons 1,000 pounds to 12 
tons 500 pounds. Nineteen varieties of potatoes ranged in yield from 418 bushels 
20 pounds to 171 bushels 40 pounds per acre. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


The apple crop was above that of 1911 in quantity, and equal to it in quality. 
Most small fruits did faivly well, although there was some damage from the wet 
weather which also delayed and, in some cases, prevented the maturing of vegetables 
such as tomatoes, garden corn and melons. 

An exhibit of farm products was made at the Nova Scotia Provincial Exhibi- 
tion, Halifax, N.S., and at the Colchester County Exhibition at Shubenacadie, N.S, 
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During the year, the Superintendent delivered a considerable number of address 
at various points, as well as assisted at Short Courses, etc. 

The number of visitors to the Farm during the year was 4,015. 

The annual distribution of seed potatoes was carried on, the number of samp} 


distributed being 484. 
The following are the meteorological records for the year ending March 31, 191: 


METEOROLOGICAL RECORD. 


ee 
Te TS ae 
—<—$—$—$————— ne 


Temperature F. Monthly. 


' Total 
Months. ———  — — —  — ——_] Rainfall. | Snowfall. | Precipita- |Sunshine 
tion. 
Maximum. Minimum. Mean, 

1912. | Date. | a Date, ° ° Inches. Inches. Inches. Hours. 
April 16 66 10 17 37°64 1.84 2 2°04 117 
ESTE re Re e's 27 77 6 24 50°27 C4 Ae Gaxted 2°74 1414 
pans ars Swims. 25 84 15 35 56°29 PAB ti RE ma sce Be 2°é2 242 
Rabe eh 10 92 1 40 63°61 6024... ce tee 6.62 151 
AUGUBE. Ss. oe 23 81 26 38 60°75 a RDS A asd Seen 4°82 175° 
September..... 15 73 10 33 62°99 ye, og an ee 2°86 149 
Outober.. oo: 7 74 22 25 46°80 167i eee 1*67. 146 § 
November..... 7 66 30 14 36°32 3°20 5 3°70 77 
December...... 19 51 13 0 26°33 5°22 4 5°62 81°! 

1913. 

PANUILY: veins] - 12 52 10 -4 23°96 2°42 5 
February...... r 51 i -15 13°31 “45 17 
Marcel: s..cc.< 20 62 8 Stee eee ee 5°86 3 


*Norr.—Ten inches of snowfall is reckoned as one inch of rainfall. 


EXPERIMENTAL STATION FOR NEW BRUNSWICK. 


FREDERICTON, N.B, 


As the land for the Experimental Station here was not purchased until Sept 
ber last, this report can only be very brief. : a 
The land comprises an area of approximately four hundred and fifty (450) ac 
It is situated within the limits of the city of Fredericton, fronting on the St. J ; 
river, and is crossed by the Canadian Pacific railway, the platform known as De 
being on the Station land. The line of the St. John Valley railway crosses : 
Station close to the bank of the St. John river. The centre of the farm is about th 
ese ae river ee centre of the city proper. : 
‘he area was made up of farms, belonging respectively to Jo ; 
Gunter, H. C. Jewett, A. H. Waterhouse and W. W. Sa hae ae alia : 
had more than a small proportion of land in a good state of cultivation Of th A 
area, only about one hundred acres has been in crop. ; ee 
Some twenty acres of sod were ploughed for the planting of corn potatoes 
etc., and about six acres were ploughed on the Boyce property wie it cen b a 
Much of the land requirec drainage to secure maximum crops. a 
With the object of getting all the land lying between the Canadian Pacifi 
way and the river under cultivation, comprising an area of approximatel : hy 
pees acres, as much land as possible was brushed and ditched betoes chai i 
itions set in. The place was also surveyed, and a road through the centre of 1 


wi 
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farm laid out from the river to the Canadian Pacific railway track. There was some 
work done on the construction of the road. Cedar posts and woven wire were bought 
and a portion of the roadside levelled for fencing. 

During the winter, from four to five men were kept at work cutting bushes and 
wood, and digging and-hauling gravel for road purposes. The nearest gravel pit 
from which a supply could be obtained was across the St. John river, on the property 
of the Fredericton and Grand Lake Coal and Railway Company. Two hundred and 
ninety yards of this gravel were bought, and hauled to the Station. As there was 
quite a demand for the wood growing on the land which it was desired to clear, it 
was possible to sell it for what it was worth standing, and the purchasers have cut 
the land clean, piled the brush and removed the wood. It is hoped to be able to burn 
this land over, and use for sheep pasturage what it is not possible to break up this 
coming season. 

As no barns suitable for Experimental Station purposes are on the place, a com- 
plete outfit of new buildings will have to be erected, as well as a residence for the 
Superintendent, and several houses for the staff. 

Four Clydesdale grade mares were sent from Ottawa, and worked throughout 
the fall and winter. Two of these mares were bred on the 4th of December to a 
Clydesdale stallion. : 

Some manure has been purchased in the city and hauled to the farm. 

Ornamental plants and trees have been ordered, and will be set in 1913 in nursery 
rows. 

No stock other than the horses above mentioned have been bought with the 
exception of a small flock of fowls. These fowls, comprising eleven Barred Plymouth 
Rock and six Rhede Island Red pullets with a cockerel of each breed, were put in on 
the 1st January. They laid, during January, 184 eggs; during February, 84; and 
during March, 287; a total of forty-six*and a quarter dozen for the three months 
from the seventeen pullets. These birds were kept in a shed, which, while dry, was 
as cold as out-of-doors. The only provision made for protection from the cold was 
an enclosed roosting pen, across the front of which a curtain was dropped at night. 
An ample supply of litter was given, and kept dry by frequent renewal. The whole 
grain part of the ration was scattered through the litter, and the hens kept at work 
scratching. On fine days, the flock had the run of the barnyard. While the ther- 
mometer was above zero, no inconvenience from cold scemed to be felt, but when 
it fell lower, and especially when the wind was high, egg production shrank, the birds 
seemed to be rather mopy, and the combs of the cockerels were frozen somewhat. 
Small wheat and screenings formed a considerable portion of the ration, and it was 
aimed to supply a moderate quantity of everything necessary for health and egg 
production. Raw turnips were provided, and apparently much relished. Out green 
bone was mixed with mash consisting of boiled potatoes and cracked oats. Some 
coarsely cracked corn was scattered in the litter with the wheat. The eggs sold at 
thirty cents per dozen. 

Some repairs were put on the buildings to make them comfortable for horse 
stabling, and two small houses on the farm, occupied by the foreman, teamsters and 
gome of the extra men working on the farm, were also repaired to some extent. An 
office building of one story, 12 feet wide by 30 feét long, was built. Implements and 
toola needed for the fall work were purchased and a portion of the equipment for 


1913 ordered. 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION FOR EASTERN QUEBEC. 


Ste. ANNE DE LA POCATIERE, QUE. 
THE FARM: SITUATION, AREA AND NATURE. 


The Experimental Station for Eastern Quebec has been described as follows in 
the Experimental Farms Report for 1911:— 

‘This farm is composed of two holdings, one of eighty-four arpents, occupied 
by Mr. Antonio Gendron, and a part of that occupied by Mr. Georges Hudon, about 
sixty arpents, making 144 arpents, or about 120 acres, in all. 

‘These properties lie immediately west of Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére station on 
the Intercolonial railway. They are traversed from east to west by the main 
travelled road of the counties of Kamouraska and L’Islet. A much-used road to the 
southward starts on the west side of the Gendron property. 

‘These farms consist each of a stretch of level land extending south from the 
Intercolonial railway for about 1,100 yards to the foot of a hill, from which point 
they rise for another 1,000 yards, or thereabouts. The level part of the land consists 
of heavy clay soil, possible of drainage, which would be needed. The upper, or rising 
land, consists of porous gravelly soil, in some parts covered, to a greater or lesser 
extent, with boulders. The hill land is, in part, arable, or capable of being made so. 
The lots are each about 120 yards wide. The land would be very suitable for experi- 
mental work, as it is quite typical, in character and situation, of the land of this 
district.’ 

To complete this description, it may be stated that the farm is situated seventy- 
five miles from the city of Quebec, in latitude 47-22 north and longitude 70-02 west, 
on the south shore of the St. Lawrence. The average altitude from the St. Lawrence 
river is 47 feet for the low part of the land and 334 feet for the southern limit. As 
the farm rises from the railway like an amphitheatre, a good view of it may b 
obtained from the Intercolonial trains. 

A creek runs obliquely through the farm, at the foot of the hill; the water in 
this creek is of excellent quality. It is the surplus of thessprings on the hill, which 
have been piped. The water pipe, which belongs to the Ste. Anne de la Pocatiér 
college, passes along the western boundary, and supplies the farm with water. 


THE SEASON. 


The season was extremely damp and cold, most unfavourable for field work an 
the ripening of crops. More than 80 per cent of the farmers of this district will hay 
to import seed grain for next year. The hay crop, which looked very promising a 
the beginning of the season, only gave an average yield, of poor quality. 

It rained for twelve consecutive days, from the 1st to the 17th of June. During 
the night of the 15th the creeks overflowed their banks and the low land was sub 
merged. The grain which had been sown during the first week of May was damage 
to some extent. However, only the grain sown at that time gave satisfactory yields 
for from the 14th May to the 20th June, very little seed could be sown in this distrie 

The land on the Experimental Station had been so earefully prepared during th 
fall of 1911 that the averege yield of oats, in spite of the unfavourable season, wa 
32 bushels to the acze. . 

The Indian corn was sown on June 24 and 25; it came up well and made a goo 
growth during the first half of July, which was dry and rather hot. 

The latter part of July and August was very damp, cold and cloudy. Hayin 
was slow and difficult. A splendid second growth was obtained on clover meadow 
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id a good catch of clover and timothy was secured in the grain fields. September 
as wet and cold; there was a white frost on the 16th, two inches of snow on the 
th and sleet on the 30th. - 

October was also a very rainy month; much grain had to be left in the fields and 
e rest was housed in bad condition. 

November was damp, but the total fall of rain and snow was not very large. 

December was mild, with a little more snow, but hardly enougn to make good 
inter roads. The winter was characterized by frequent and light falls of rain and 
ow, and sudden changes of temperature. The high winds accumulated large quan- 
ties of snow in the woods and the ravines; the earth which was bare became covered 
ith ice, owing to the frequent thaws during the winter. It is to be feared that the 
eadows will be damaged or destroyed. 

The worst snow storm of the winter came on the 6th and “th of March; there was 
big thaw on the 2nd and 22nd of March, with a high gale. The rest of the snow 
most completely disappeared, and the roads were flooded for several days in many 
aces. The rest of the month was cold, with a heavy rain on the 31st. 


LIVE STOCK. 


There is, as yet, no live stock on the farm, with the exception of horses, but 
ere will be some next year. There are two teams of draft horses, weighing respec- 
vely 2,900 and 2,800 pounds, and a light horse for lighter work and for the use of 
e Superintendent. An old horse, unfit for work, was sold and replaced. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


The following buildings are now on the farm: A house, 28 x 33 feet (the resi- 
once of the Superintendent), which was repaired last summer. It was clapboarded 
id given two coats of paint; the old shingles were replaced by galvanized iron; a 
od stone wall, with good sashes and double doors, was built around the basement. 
he upper story was boarded up and divided into four rooms, making a comfortable 
nd good-looking house. Another house, 30 x 32 feet, which will be used as a house 
yr the herdsman, was repaired in the same way, with the exception of the masonry 
round the basement, and the roofing. It is now a comfortable building. A barn 
3 x 95 x 20, with a stable 20 x 40 which may be used as a sheep barn when repaired 
ad improved is on the property. Some urgent repairs have already been made. 
here is also another barn of 27 x 75, with a stable 27 x 28. It is in rather poor 
lape and in a poor situation, and will have to be taken down. However, it has 
sen repaired for temporary use. A shed in fairly good shape but sunk in the soil, 
as raised two feet and put on a good stone foundation; temporary grain bins were 
nilt in the upper story. A shed, 14 x 15, was rebuilt and turned into a storercom. 

The large dairy stable is supplied with water through a pipe, 882 feet long and 
ne inch in diameter; two half-inch pipes (146 feet and 148 feet respectively) con- 
scted with the above, bring the water to the houses, which have been fitted with 
osets and sinks. The water pipes were laid at an average depth of 54 inches. 
raining wells (cesspools) of 6 x 6 x 5 were dug about 50 feet from the houses, to 
weive waste water. These wells are wooded and covered with cedar. The soil is 
sry permeable at that place and the waste water readily escapes through the bottom 


t the wells. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE ROADS. 
The front road, which was in very poor condition, has been repaired; it has 
ven graded, widened and left with a good crown and good ditches. The land being 
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a heavy clay, it is hard to keep this road in good shape in wet weather. It should | 
covered with stones or gravel. 


FENCES. 


Along the front road a fence of 8 strands of No. 9 wire, and 40 inches high, w: 
laid on good turned cedar posts, 6 x 6 inches and set 10 feet apart. These posts a: 
connected at 52 inches from the level of the soil by a rail, 3 x 4, and the whole fence 
painted with two coats of paint. Gates, 15 feet wide, give access to the differer 
fields, and a double artistic-looking gate, 16 feet wide, and one 4 feet, of the sam 
design, close the avenue. The gate and corner posts are 8 x 8 and 12 x 12 respe 

_ tively, sunk to a depth of five feet and set on stones; facing the proposed building 
there is a lawn fence painted green. 

On the high road, to the west, and on the south road facing the farm, as well : 
on other parts of the farm, 3,188 yards of fences, 48 inches high and made of 1 
strands of No. 9 wire were put up. All the posts are dressed cedar, 6 to 8 inches; tl 
upper part is rounded and painted. They were set at intervals of 16 feet 6 inches. TI 
posts are sunk 8 feet and more in the soil, which makes a very strong fence. Gates, 1 
and 15 feet, at various places on the high road, give access to the other fields. 
number of culverts of various sizes, according to the widths of the creeks, were lai 
on the farm. A bridge, which was too low and in poor condition, was rebuilt c 
good foundations of stone and cedar. 


DRAINAGE. 


More than 6,000 feet of drains were laid during the past season; part of the: 
drains were laid in a four-acre field at the foot of the hill. This was ploughe 
last July; it was worked up, graded, cleared of stones and an orchard of more tha 
400 trees will be set out in the spring. ne 

A number of ditches were dug or widened; others were started, and will be con 
pleted next season; others again will need to be made larger. A large number 
stones were removed from various parts of the farm, and more particularly from t 
drained fields. Nearly six acres of new land were ploughed for the first time, a 
more than 600 yards of stone were taken off the fields. 

About 14 acres of land, covered with brush, or wood of little value, were cleare 
The greater part of this area is marshy land, on the high part of the farm. Wh 
drained, this area will be possible of cultivation. 

The other fields were not laid out in a suitable manner for an Experiment 
Station when the property was purchased. A part of the old fences. were remove 
and four different rotations of three, four and five years respectively will be start 
this spring. 


FRUIT TREES. 


There are, near the buildings, thirty-four apple trees of all ages, including s 
varieties; some of these trees yield very little fruit, while others do not yield a 
thing. The apple crop was an average to a poor one, and of inferior quality. Th 
are, in the same place, eighteen plum trees, made up of five varieties. The pl 
crop was a very good one on the Station and in the whole district. 

Two shipments of European plums, forwarded on the 5th and 12th of Septem} 
to the Dominion Fruit Exchange, at Ottawa, were classed as ‘choice.’ Two ott 
shipments to M. Vipond & Co., Montreal, were classed ‘excellent’ Some dead trd 
were removed and some cthers will have to be specially treated. 


CEREALS. 


"Cereals were not grown from an experimental point of view last year. About twer 
five acres were sown in oats from the 6th to the 14th May. The varieties used were : 
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nner and the Wide Awake. The crop was good in yield and quality. It was cut 
m the 13th to the 21st of September; the average length of the straw was three feet 
‘inches, and the average yield thirty-two bushels per acre. A little rust was observed 
the various fields, as well as some smut in the fields om the heavy clay land, and a 
sat deal of smut in a field of about three acres, situated on a moist, sandy loam. 

Two acres of oats were sown on the 24th of June, but did ot ripen. The oats 
ve a great growth of straw, which remained green until the 28th of September, 
te-of cutting. Another acre of oats sown on the 26th of June on a piece of new 
nd met the same fate. One acre of buckwheat sown on the 29th of June on new 
od made a poor start, and was ploughed under on the 2nd of September. 


FODDER CORN AND ROOTS. 


_ The season was most unfavourable to fodder corn. Three acres of Longfellow 
re sown on the 23rd and 24th of June. The seed was put in hills, thirty-six inches © 
art; the corn came up promptly but did not grow to a height of more than five feet, 
ing to the cold weather; also it suffered from a light frost on the 16th of September. 
he corn was cut on the last day of September, and gave some two tons to the acre. 
nother crop sown on new land gave about three tons. 

A field of turnips, Magnum Bonum variety, a little less than one arpent in area, » 
wn on new land the 8rd of July, with very little manure, came up very slowly and 
a very uneven manner, on account of the unevenness and dampness of the field. 
owever, in September and October the roots made a strong growth; the average 
eld of this field was eight tons to the acre. 


METEOROLOGICAL RETURNS, 


| = Monthly temperature F. 


¥ Precipita-| Hours of 
Month. _ ital, | Snowfall. tion. Sunshine. 


Maximum. Minimum. Average 


——— | 


._|-————_—_————— | | | 
-_————— - 


Date. | Degree.| Date. | Degree. | Degree.| Inches. | Inches. | Inches. 


| ae 19 35 22 25 15.65 2.05 20.00 » 4°05 73.3 
Os ee 9 12 : 0.00 24.00 2°40 - 95.4 
hae 21 61 7 4 93.33 |} 1.47 30 00 4°47 107.5 


Nore.—The recording apparatus was received on the 30th December. 


EXPERIMENTAL STATION FOR CENTRAL QUEBEC. 
Cap RouGe, QUE. 


CHARACTER OF SEASON. 


The past season was the most unfavourable which the farmer of the Cap Rouge 
istrict has had for a quarter of a century. All crops, except hay, were below the 
rerage. 

April was rather cold, and the snow went away slowly. On the 28th, the ice 
idge was still solid on the St. Lawrence river, in front of the farm. 

The first thing sown outside was sweet peas, on May 1. This month was one 
f the worst in years. It rained on fourteen different days, from the 7th to the 31st, 
nd as there was nothing done before the first-mentioned date, seeding was kept back, 
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There was ‘precipitation during thirteen of the eighteen first days of June. 
‘armers could not put in more than half 


kept seeding back so long that many f als 
erain which they had intended to sow. The bulk of the oats was sown, at the Sta 


during the first and second weeks of the month, corn from the 19th to the | 
potatoes on the 24th, swedes on the 28th and 29th. 

A drought lasted from the 20th of June until the end of July, The land, w 
had been repeatedly flooded in early June was now parched and cracked. Kveryt 
had been sown late, and the dry weather stopped germination. At the Station, 
ing commenced on the 10th and was finished on the 20th. 

August was wet and cold. Farmers who had delayed haying had a great 
of trouble, besides obtaining only a poor quality of feed. Grain grew well du 
this month, but corn, potatoes and roots were at a standstill. 

September was damp and cloudy, sunshine averaging only a little over t 
hours per day. Corn did not grow, and was practically a total failure all thr 
the district. 

October was wet, as it rained on seventeen days. Nearly all the grain was 
during this month at the Station and vicinity. Much of it was still green, and 1 
of it was light and will be useless for seed in 19138. Cutting corn was only bi 
on the 1st, and. potatoes were dug ion the 12th, at the Station. 

November was dull, there being only 26-2 hours of sunshine during the me 
Swedes were pulled from the 6th to the 11th. On the 14th, sleighs were used, 
were discarded for wheels on the 22nd, and put into use for the winter on the 26t 

December was quite mild. The rain of the 20th, immediately followed by se 
cold, caused a great deal of damage to fruit trees. 

January was also very mild, and the rain of the 17th brought the snow dow 
ten inches. This was about two feet less than usual. 

February was colder than last year, and furnished the only regular wi 
weather of the season. There were two bad storms, on the 15th and 22nd, and t 
on most railways were either cancelled or very late. 

March was mild and wet. The rains caused an early thaw, and the cold we 
of the end of the month froze the ground which had been uncovered early. This 
injure meadows and pastures, especially on low-lying places where the water s 


FIELD WORK. 


That the season was a very bad one, can readily be seen when crops of 191 
compared with those of 1912. For instance, corn only yielded 21 per cent of 
it did last year; swedes, 38 per cent; potatoes, 25 per cent; oats, 71 per cent. 
yielded about the same as the year before. 


Cultural experiment with Indian corn.—This was commenced in 1911 and 
tinued in 1912. The following figures show comparative yield for the two seaso 


In drills, 42 inches apart, 8 inches between plants.. 100 per cent. 


(¢4 48 “ “ 8 ‘“ - “ (<4 a. 95 hd 
In hills, 42 « ND chy « Bins erat 
“ 36 “ <4 36 “ “ “ ae 65 ee 


Of course, these results are far from definite, and too much importance gs 
not be attached to them until two or three more experiments, at least, are mad. 


Rotations.—To make room for the extension of the orchard, one of the 
rotations had to be dropped out temporarily. 


A five-year rotation, 1 
is n, however 
started so that there are now four: one 5-year, ; 


one 4-year, one 5-year, one 6-y 
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LIVE STOCK. 


oa 


Horses. 


There are now at the Station five mares and two fillies, a 92-year-old 
l a weanling, all registered French-Canadians besides two teamg of from 2,600 
2,900 pounds weight per team, and a driver of about 1,000 pounds. Four of the 
re-bred mares are in foal to a stallion of the same breed. 

Exercise for colis—Without feed of the right kind, and lots of it, it is impossible 
grow a young animal as he should be grown. But when fed heavily, and kept in 
» stable during winter, a colt adds more weight to his body than the limbs can 
port, and the legs go wrong. The only practical preventive is exercise. A pad- 
ck, with a shed boarded on three sides and facing south, well bedded with straw, is 
» right place to keep the youngsters. At the Station, a weanling filly was turned 
t in such a place, every day of the winter, except three or four very stormy cues, 
m about eight in the morning until five in the afternoon. There was from onc 
three feet of snow in the paddock. She was fed with good clover hay, bran and 
ts, and the day she was one year old, she weighed 730 pounds. As her dam’s weight 
about 1,125 pounds, she should make a mare at least 100 pounds heavier than her 
ther. 

Experiment wintering a horse at low cost—The gelding which was used for this 
periment last year was in splendid shape for the season’s work. He had received 
e pound of hay from mixed grasses, one pound of straw, and one pound of swedes 
r day for each hundred pounds of his own weight. The bulky ration and the roots 
d a very beneficial effect on the digestive tract of the animal. 

The same experiment was made in 1912-13 with a very nervous mare, fifteen 
ars old. She weighed 1,350 pounds on November 1, 1912, and 1,455 on March 31, 
13. If she goes through next season’s work in good shape, it would seem advisable 
r farmers who own more horses than they can use in winter time to try this wav 
feeding the idle animals. 


Cattle. 


There are now at the Station, one bull, nine cows, five heifers, registered French- 
ynadians; also ten cows, grades of the same breed, and four heifers out of these 
Ya pure-bred Canadian bull. 

The milk of each cow is weighed at each milking and a butter-fat test made each 
onth. The cows themselves are weighed at different times, so that it will be 
teresting to see if the heifers of the grade cows, especially, will be improved in 
ze, also in milk productiveness, by the use of a good sire, and with rational feeding. 


Swine. 


There are now one aged and two young boars, nine breeding sows, and three gilts, 
| registered Yorkshires. No feeding experiments have been started. 


Sheep. 


One ram and six ewes, registered Leicesters, were bought for this Station, and 
ill be shipped as soon as the weather gets mild enough to prevent injury to the 
yang ones, a number of which were dropped since the dams were purchased. 


Poultry. 


There are two pens of White Wyandottes, but as there is not room for more at 
esent, just a few chicks were hatched this year. 
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TESTS OF VARIETIES. 


This year, fourteen varieties of wheat, ten of peas, six of two-row barley, seve’ 
six-row barley, eleven of oats, five of oats and barley, five of carrots, eight of man; 
three of sugar beets, ten of swede turnips, and three of Indian corn were tested. 

A uniform piece of land was chosen for the test plots, and a three-year rota 
will be used. It will be divided into equal parts, one for roots and corn, one 
cereals, and one to note how clover grows when seeded down with different cer 
with different varieties of the same cereal, and with the same cereal sown in diffe 
quantities. 

HORTICULTURE. 


Fruit—A certain number of apple and plum trees, also of currant, gooseb 
and raspberry bushes were added to the variety tests. About half an acre was pla: 
to grapes, and an area of over seven acres of land was transferred from the 2 
cultural to the horticultural division, to extend the apple orchard. / 

Vegetables.—There were 215 different varieties tested, and it was interes 
to note that some of them only yielded from thirty to forty per cent of others of 
same kind sown alongside. A couple of acres were used to grow vegetables for 
market, and a part of the crop was packed in ‘Home Hampers,’ which are sla 
erates containing six four-quart baskets. It is the intention to continue doing edi 
tional work in this line, as the price which the grower receives for his goods w 
marketed in the ordinary way is generally quite small compared with what the « 
sumer has to pay for them. 

Flowers.—Over 300 different kinds of annual and perennial herbaceous plz 
shrubs, and bulbs were tested. A good deal of work was done on the orname 
grounds, which will be very attractive when completed. 


STATION IMPROVEMENTS. 


Granary.—A three-story granary, 40 x 50, was built during the year. A par 
this will be used as an exhibition room, in which different varieties of cereals, w 
etc., will be displayed ;-it will also be employed to hand-pick grain in during the wi 
The upper or third story will be for the cereal division, and will serve as a sto 
room for al] grain from the test plots, and that which is grown to be sold or d 
buted for seed. All the rest of the building will be for feed for live stock. 
grist and the fanning mills will be installed on the ground floor underneath 
hoppers made to hold one thousand bushels each. 


Workshop.—A two-story workshop, 42 x 25, was also built during the year 
is on a concrete foundation and floor, and contains a good forge, wood and iron 
ing benches, anvil, vise, drills, ete. The upper story is used to store paint, 
hardware and pieces for implements. Downstairs are places for small tools. 
vehicles and machines will be looked over yearly, during the winter, repaired, 
painted. Loose pieces, such as neck-yokes_and whiffle trees are marked with a nu 


which is the same as that on the machine, so that there may be no mixing or excel 
ing of parts. 


Painting Buildings.—All the Station buildings were painted, except the § 
intendent’s and the Foreman’s houses. 


Clearing Land.—About seven acres of land were stumped and ploughed. 
is part of a tongue of brush, situated between two fields. Its removal will be 
an improvement to the looks of the property, whilst giving much-needed groun 
crops. 


Drainage.—Nearly 8,000 feet of tiles were put in during 1912, and exeavy 
made ready for 3,000 feet more which will be laid early in 1913. 
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Waterworks.—An artesian well is being dug on the highest point of the Station, 
+ far from a small pond. A concrete tank; to be filled by an engine, will be built 
the ground, and from it water will be brought by gravitation to the different build- 
gs of the Station, and to many of the fields. 


VISITORS. 


During the year, 1,330 persons visited the Station. A remarkable fact is that 
rmers very seldom criticise the Experimental Farm system after they have visited 
e of the Stations and have seen the work done or in preparation. This shows the 
sdom of doing everything possible to improve facilities for such visits. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDS. 


Up to March 31, 1913, 503 packages of sweet corn, and 200 of tomato seed were 
stributed whilst about 400 more packages of sweet corn were made ready to send out. 


METEOROLOGICAL DATA, - 


ee ag bee Sun- 
Temperature. Precipitation. hing 
Month. a o 
| $\ 4 A e 
: Oo oe e < co} . = ; — — 
Sim; be 18) 8 | 5] 4 sea tae os > 
|All) A (and eet ee oe a si pmee ga seal aN a 
1912. c a . Inches. ; Inches. Inches. ; Hours. 
eer ee 27 | 60 5°2 | taco opel <F 2°78 | 2°00 | 2 2°98 | 215°2 
cme oe 29 | 80 26'2 | 15 | 61°31} 14 eB oleh Bae ees leew a ‘08 | 194°0 
eS SS as he 183| 35-2]10! 5618/15} 301)... IT} 3-01} 212-0 
Sears Gees dee bt 66:81) | 8 | 0°92 F fn. 0°92 { 224°7 
Dole nals x's seach Sees 14 | 77 eee OOO tbo) LO 2 Noa declee ee) 10°2L2\5 -138:0 
MOIIWCE.. 00s. ovccsseces 9 | 74 31°2 | 30 | 53°37 | 12 CEES BY Pater Pee 3°34 91°2 
A aie: Pere pee oe AG | 449497 |" 2°744 Pee 2°74 | 87:0 
ovember é 11 | 59 10°2 | 29°; 30°92 9 2°94; 20°3 8 4°97 26°2 
DIR IRR  for en one cate ays 7} 47| -13°2|14| 16°83 | 7 1°04 | 20°2 | 10 3°06 39°5 
1913. 
os a eee 18 | 43 | -22°2 | 29 | 31°32 | 7 2°42 | 45°4 | 19 6°9 47 °8 
PRR EE Aerie 1 | 41] -19°9]| 6 4°80 | 2 Q'17 | 25°3 9 2°70 78°2 
EN i ng deo cone one's © 22 | 62) -14°9|} 8| 21°91 | 9 2°80 | 23°0 | 10 5°10 67°5 


EXPERIMENTAL FARM FOR MANITOBA. 


Branpon, Man. 


The season of 1912-13 was one of extremes. Spring was cold and backward; a 
eavy snowfall in the middle of April delayed the commencement of seeding, and 
requent light showers kept the land unfit for cultivation, and made all crops late in 
ing sown. Next followed a period of extreme drought; June was the driest month 
n the history of the Farm. July went to the other extreme again, with an unusually 
eavy rainfall. Wet conditions continued until the end of September, and greatly 
ampered harvesting and threshing, and lowered the quality of the erain crops. 
Jetober and November were fine, and gave a most acceptable opportunity for catching 
ip with the sadly-delayed farm operations. The winter season was about normal, 
vith the usual amount of cold weather and snow. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN AGRICULTURAL METHODS, 


The work in comparing rotations of crops has progressed during the year. O 
half of the arable land of the Farm is now laid out in rotation fields, and se 
different rotations are now in operation; an eighth has had a block of land allotted 
it, but work will not be started thereon until 1918. It is too soon to report ¢ 
definite results from the work, but even at this early date in the test, some notewor 
facts stand out, such as the value of corn in a rotation, the profit from the use 
manure, and the possibility of growing a crop every year, through using a suita 
rotation. 

The system of cultural experiments, inaugurated in 1911, has been brought m 
nearly to full working order, but as some of the experiments take from two to fe 
years in preparation, all are not in full operation as yet. The work for the sea: 
of 1912 was all done in a thorough manner. Results for this season have been rat! 
disappointing; there has not been the difference in yield between what are generé 
supposed to be good and bad methods, that would be expected. Perhaps this v 
due, at least in part, to the wet weather in July, which forced all crops to gr 
whether they were in properly prepared land or not. 


VARIETIES OF GRAIN, 


The usual tests of varieties of cereal crops were conducted this year. Fe 
named varieties of wheat were tested and, in addition, ten new sorts, received fr 
the Dominion Cerealist, under number, were given a trial. A comparison was me 
of eight different strains of Red Fife, secured from different seed merchants and s 
growers, to ascertain what source of this variety offered Manitoban farmers the 
seed. Sixteen varieties of oats, ten varieties of six-rowed barley, seven varieties 
two-rowed barley, eight varieties of flax and ten varieties of field peas were te 
in uniform test plots. 

Quantities of seed grain, of a.number of the best varieties, were grown for 
tribution by the Dominion Cerealist, and for sale in small quantities. 

The season was an unfavourable one for experimental work with grains. 
extreme drought followed by extreme wet caused a heavy second growth in all 
earlier crops; wet harvest weather increased the difficulties, so that the results obtai 
are not, in all cases, typical of the usual results obtained from the different varie 


FIELD ROOTS AND FORAGE CROPS. 


Excellent crops of field roots were obtained this season. The wet weathe 
late summer and early autumn just suited them. These crops deserve more gen 
cultivation in this province. Tests were made of fourteen varieties of turnips, e 
varieties of mangels, seven varieties of sugar mangels or sugar feeding beets, t 
varieties of sugar beets for sugar production, and six varieties of field carrots. 

Indian corn was not as good a crop as usual, on account of the low germina 
of seed and unfavourable conditions at time of planting. However, yields y 
obtained which amply justified the growing of the crop. Tests were made of 
different varieties of corn for fodder. The crop was stored in the silo as usual, 
made a great bulk of very excellent feed. 

The crop of hay, grasses and clover was rather short, as it was injured by 
June drought. Alfalfa was much better able to withstand the dry weather, and 
duced two very good cuttings. A set of twenty-eight plots of grasses, clovers, alf 
and mixtures.,sown in 1911, produced crops this season which gave an interes 
comparison of the productiveness of the different sorts. 
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LIVE STOCK. 


The herd of cattle consists chiefly of the milking type of Shorthorn. The milk 
ecords show that, while these cattle cannot equal the regular dairy breeds in milk 
roduction, they do much better than the ordinary cattle of the country. At the 
ame time, they are capable of producing offspring of reasonably good beef type. 
‘rom December 19th, to January 18th inclusive, une of these tows gave 1,8104 
ounds of milk. Great interest is taken in this type of cattle by the farmers of Mani- 
oba and the other western provinces, and there is quite a keen demand for young 
tock. All the males and the surplus females are sold to farmers at low rates. In 
\ddition to Shorthorns, two Ayrshire females and two grade females are on hand. 

An experiment in feeding steers outdoors, as compared with stabling, was com- 
leted in May, 1912. As in previous experiments of this nature, outdoor feeding 
vas proven to be practicable and profitable. In November, 1912, a carload of steers 
vas purchased, in order to continue the steer-feeding experiments. This year all 
he steers are being fed outdoors, but some receive alfalfa in place of part of the grain 
ation. The experiment is not completed at the time of writing. : 

The flock of ewes has done well during the season, and has produced a good crop 
f lambs. A hundred range lambs were purchased in November, 1912, for the pur- 
ose of conducting a feeding experiment. One night in January, dogs attacked them 
ind worried them so badly that thirty-three of them were killed or injured so seriously 
is to necessitate their being killed. The remainder were so upset by fright and lesser 
njuries, that the experiment was rendered entirely valueless. 

A smalt number of Yorkshire and Berkshire swine are kept; they have done well 
luring the season. A feeding experiment was conducted to compare the feeding 
ralues of barley and shorts. The result proved a victory for the barley. 

A sufficient number of horses are kept to do the work of the Farm. No experi- 
ments have been conducted with horses, and very little breeding. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Twenty-three varieties of potatoes were tested in uniform test -rows, and were 
also subjected to a cooking test. Tests were also made of the effect of various com- 
mercial fertilizers on potatoes. The usual variety tests of all the different kinds of 
garden vegetables were also conducted. Garden crops were fairly successful, yield- 
ing abundant crops, in most instances, but being rather late. 

The usual display of flowers was made, and was greatly admired by numerous 
visitors. Sweet peas were specialized in, and fifty-seven varieties were in bloom at 
one time. 

No additions were made to the arboretum. Notes were taken as usual on the 
srowth, hardiness and other characteristics of all the different kinds of trees and 
shrubs. y 

Additions were made to the fruit orchard by purchasing trees of promising 
varieties of apples and plums from several nursery firms, and planting them out in 
the place of other trees that had died or proven unsatisfactory. A good crop of 
native plums was harvested, and quite a number of cross-bred apples, of very good 
quality and fair size, were produced. Three thousand young apple seedlings of 
standard varieties were received from the Dominion Horticulturist, and planted out 
in nursery rows. A new plantation of bush fruits was set out. Specimens of the 
most promising varieties of black, red and white currants, gooseberries and rasp- 
berries are included in the plantation. 


POULTRY AND BEES, 


Small flocks of hens, of Barred Rock and Silver Grey Dorking breeds, are kept. 
No experimental work with poultry has been done during this year. The birds have 
been healthy and have laid reasonably well. 
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} ; : : in the sprin 
The bees wintered satisfactorily, and ten hives were oe out sn t gs is 
During the summer there was a greater interest shown in bees than usual. + 


were sold, and more would have been taken if they could have been gia ae 
hives were stored away in winter quarters. The cold dark season was spr avoura 
for honey production and the quantity stored was not as great as usual, but was ¢ 
the usual excellent quality. 

EXCURSION, 


On July 3, 1912, an excursion was run to the Experimental Farm by the Virde 
Agricultural Society. The train started at Elkhorn and received passengers at eac 
station between that point and Brandon. This is the first excursion to this Far 
for many years. About 200 persons took advantage of the excursion. 


DISTRIBUTION. 


During the year, the following distribution was made: 367 samples of see 
potatoes, 35 bundles of trees and cuttings, 22,200 pounds of inoculated soil for alfalfs 


VISITORS. 


During the year about 9,000 visitors inspected the Farm. 


METEOROLOGICAL RECORD FOR BRANDON. 


Highest Lowest Mean Total Total Hours. 
Months. Temperature. Temperature. Temper- Rainfall. Snowfall. Bright 
ature. Sunshine. 
1912. Day. Deg. Day. Deg. Deg. Inches. Inches. Hours. 
Bp t.. c4s 4 71.9 14 14 oy Rey .86 7 226.4 
1 ee 26 84 13 Zi 51.5 2594 ST eee ee 208 
June........ 30 101.5 5 35 62.1 Ds Aiea! Ae aS ee Ep 224.9 
PUGS eek. 97.8 18 36 61.3 6546) eee 166.3 
August...... 11 82.1 33 38.4 59.9 Lites ise eee 118.2 
September 3 80.2 25 18.5 49.8 SG eee 126.5 
October...... 4 75.4 22 16 41.6 Kis, Sabie ie 137.8 
November.... 18 54.6 27 5 29.2 5s ela 1 85.1 
oe: a 27 39.9 8 -27 Doe. 2. Nae, bo ee 10 61.1 
13. 
January..... 28 36.9 12 -37.6 ST eS SORRaT oer eae 11 73.6 
February.... is} 32 26 -38 .6 -3.8 eee dea 6 112.4 
March. ...... 30 46.4 2 -29.7 ff se Baa eae 5 148.2 


*Reckoning 10 inches of snowfall as equivalent to 1 inch of rainfall the total precipitation for 
year ending March 31, 1913 was 19°37 inches. 


EXPERIMENTAL FARM FOR SOUTHERN SASKATCHEWAN. 
InpIan Heap, Sask. | 


The winter of 1911-12 was remarkable for little snow, few storms and exceedin 
cold weather in January. The winter of 1912-13, just passed away, has been not 
for fine weather up to the end of the year, few storms, considerable snow, and t 
usual cold January. 

Seeding commenced early in April, with both weather and soil conditions favo! 
able. On the Experimental Farm, wheat was sown on April 8, peas on the 9th, bar 
on the 25th and oats on the 29th. 

Fall rye, fall wheat and Prelude spring wheat were cut on August 5, barley 
the 12th and oats on the 14th. All wheat, oats and barley were in stook by the 1 


of the month, excepting a few acres of late oats. Threshing cominenced on : 
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xperimental Farm on September 3, with fall rye and fall wheat and, after many 
elays from unfavourable weather, was completed on October 9. Rains discoloured 
he barley after being in stook, and injured the wheat sample considerably. 

With few exceptions, all grain crops gave excellent returns last year, those 
rom the experimental plots exceeding those of any previous year in the history 
f the Farm. Marquis heads the list of wheats in yield, while Prelude is first in 
arliness, being from twenty to twenty-five days earlier than Red Fife, which has in 
he past been the variety chiefly grown in the West. Fall wheat, which is usually 
failure in southern Saskatchewan, gave a good yield, though the sample was only 
air. Oats did well on summer-fallow, and an average return was obtained on stubble 
and. Barley yields were all satisfactory excepting two varieties, which were only 
air. Peas were overtaken by frost before maturing and both yield and quality were 
njured. 

The hay crop did not equal that of 1911, on account of the dry weather in June 
hecking the growth of the first cutting. Wet weather at the time of cutting made 
he task of saving the crop more difficult than usual. In the experimental work with 
rasses and clovers, the chief point worthy of notice was the small ‘yields of hay 
btained where the seed was sown with a nurse crop. In Rotation ‘R,’ where the 
rass and clover seed was sown with oats, the yield was only 880 pounds per acre, and 
n Rotation ‘P,’ 1,794 pounds. In the cultural tests the yields were much better, but 
till below those plots where the seed was sown alone. 

Corn, roots and potatoes were especially good the past year. Carrots and sugar 
eets, although small in yield, as is usually the case here, were of excellent quality. 


SUMMARY OF CROPS EXCLUSIVE OF UNIFORM TEST PLOTS. 


Acres. Yield. 
Bush. Lb 
Re a i a ak aT rant eter ality edges, oo ue TA 73.25 2,099 26 
re Pe 5. a -ocel eR NE I oreo Ok oe heeleass 57.07 4,267 29 
MR rcrd a aie 58 os ve RO OG cae Tees tees ve cs 37.44 2,124 43 
NE rd vi haiay. 2 oid 4 Sa aenigas das Ekin 0 6 fag a Oe 8.16 338 40 
SERS pak SP SRS tnd ne ac aie a a He 
a pear ent Meee Pree Te naa. s | hoe od sce epee eiee ae : 4 
NINE char Goin e oA NE age cass Linke 6 Gee cow's oo Pree hr Roast 6 45 
ee in we Gt te) RSs ofa. gcse a= v2 «| sce 'nb'wiclo'Svaielele os 172 00 
Se at clin a ia ee ET ge Ny. gla SAW 0 osnin's sie vc 6 We wis ve ie a a eae 8 ae 
ons 
ER ya EP ers 3S - LR en i re Pr ane ane ee Reece 110 00 
MMS a roy didnt «aes EE EMS a5, iF SOs motel « «vials ire ats ae ane 19 00 
SE ARTE ROOV ERS oc ieee Des cen ecw vols a OE See beet Ses Brn ae 10 00 
Me eos oi et) ou ce eS 92. SB isey a si iahs son Ns Bahk 2 ip 24 00 
copes a ae 1 00 


I CNRLOOD 9 ie 2g NE Rin a b's 0.054 58 osubian awn ea © 


Vegetables, with a few exceptions, were satisfactory. Beans failed to mature 
efore being caught by frost. Corn, the squaw variety excepted, shared the same 
ate. Melons were a failure, while tomatoes had to be gathered before fully matured. 
seets, cabbage, cauliflower, celery, carrots, etc., were, as they always have been, very 
atisfactory. 

Last year was particularly favourable for trees; although spring frost killed a 
urge part of the blossoms, no injury or set-back to the trees took place, and all made 
large growth and matured the wood during the long season. 

Shrubs did exceedingly well; lilacs, caraganas, honeysuckles and other flowering 
orts were conspicuous by the large quantity of bloom. 

As usual the flower beds were prolific in bloom and beauty. In annuals, asters, 
erbenas, petunias, stocks, and pansies were very conspicuous; and in perennials, 
ahlias, gladoli, paeonies, and tulips have seldom been surpassed. 
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Late spring frost caught the crab-apple and plum blossoms before the fruit we 
set, and the crop was not large, although good. ; 

In small fruits, currants and raspberries were never better ; while gooseberri¢ 
and strawberries were a failure, chiefly caused by the late spring frost. 

A large number of seedling apple trees were set out last spring, and made 
satisfactory growth during the season. 

During last spring four registered mares were purchased, with the intention ¢ 
raising sufficient colts to replace old and worn-out animals. Only one mare is wit 
foal, although all were bred. At present eleven heavy work horses, and two ligk 
horses are on hand. : 

The herd of cattle on the Farm at present consists of thirty-six pure-bred Shor 
horns, and four grade animals. 

The flock of sheep consist of one pure-bred Shropshire ram and three pure-bre 
ewes, in.addition to eleven grade ewes. 

There are at present on the Farm, two pure-bred Yorkshire White boars, fou 
pure-bred Yorkshire White brood sows, one pure-bred Berkshire boar and one pure 
bred Berkshire brood sow. 

Two breeds of poultry are kept on the Farm, and the flock at present consists c 
twenty-nine Barred Plymouth Rocks and twelve White Wyandottes. 

During last year an enlarged horse stable, replacing the one destroyed by fire i 
the winter of 1911-1912, was erected, but not entirely completed when severe weathe 
stopped the work. The building, which has been occupied since the new year, is 70 
32 feet, the bottom story being cement, and the top, lumber. 

The silo, which was partly destroyed by fire, was rebuilt in time for the corn cro 
in September. Four feet were added to the length of the staves, making the heigh 
thirty instead of twenty-six feet. e 

A long-felt want in the way of granary room was supplied last year in the er 
tion of a building 26 x 50 feet x 8 feet high, the foundation and floor being made 
cement. 

A building 24 x 44 feet, and 12 feet high, was put up during the year, to ho 
the large machinery, such as threshing machines. 

On account of delay in obtaining the necessary plans, etc., the large barn cou 
only be commenced, when cold weather stopped the cement foundation work. 

A new office building was erected early in the season and occupied late in Jun 
The size is 20 x 25 feet, one and one-half stories high, giving ample room for t 
increased work on the Farm. 

During the season, as opportunity occurred, trees, hedges and shrubs were remove 
where they were too numerous, about the Superintendent’s house and along the driv 
ways, with the intention of having more open space and lawns. The rotation expe 
ments commenced in 1910 and the cultural tests commenced in 1911 were ecarri 
on during the past year. The most notable result obtained in the rotation tests w 
the poor returns received in seeding grass seed with a nurse crop. 

Mr. Robert Whiteman, B.S.A., had charge of the cultural experiments this year. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLES. 


A distribution of samples of products of the Farm was made in the spring, chie 
to residents of Saskatchewan. The following is a list of the samples sent out: 


Potatoes, 3-lb. bags, mailed to Ontario and Quebec, 1,383. 
Potatoes, 3-lb. bags, mailed to Saskatchewan, 1,405. 
Garden peas, 1-lb. bags, 139. 

Garden corn, 1-lb. bags, 189. 

Small seeds, 131 packages containing 1,310 packets of flower and shrub seeds 
Tree seeds, maple, 249 packages of 1-lb. each. ! 
Tree seeds, ash, 255 packages of 3-lb. each. 
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Tree and shrub seedlings, 329 packages containing 75 trees each. 

. Express parcels containing trees and-shrubs, 15, of 50 trees each. 
Crab-apple and plum seedlings, 60 packages containing 12 trees each. 
Rhubarb roots, 96 packages containing 6 roots each. 


Inoculated soil:—201 packages of 100 lbs. each were taken from one of the old 
alfalfa fields, and shipped to residents in the province, the applicants 


paying freight charges and cost of bag. 


VISITORS. 


During the past summer, 2,234 men, women and children visited the Farm. A 
ood many were from the town, and walked or drove through the grounds on Sun- 
Jays. The students from Regina College paid the Farm a visit on June 22, and the 
Normal School students from Regina, about 150 in number, visited the Farm on 
September 12. No excursions were run to the Farm last year on account of having no 
large buildings in case of rain. : 


METEOROLOGICAL RECORDS, 


| 


TEMPERATURE. 
ee — Rainfall. Snowfall.! Sunshine. 
ie: Maximum. Minimum. Mean. 
Date. |Degrees| Date. |Degrées| Degrees. | Days. | Inches. | Inches. | Hours. 
1912 | 
oT Ee eae 21 78 5 12 40.60 5 .4C 3 19476 
rae 25 81 4 22 49.45 18 SOG 7s Seton ee 155.8 
ME ote xns sy Ss. 27 97 15 34 61 63 8 bE DE ie aan FS a5 
July... = 24 90 14 39 60.29 14 Beattie cua 141 2 
mugust 2.22... 10 80 29 39 59.7 9 ion Ss Pace a a 130 3 
September....... 18 74 24 22 46 .23 8 1 boi (ROU ae acta 117.8 
eeotober....52.... 1 80 18 20 39.93 3 25 ee 41329 
November..... . 9 61 27 8 pal Wie LEN eee ac eee 3.50 84.3 
December... . . 9 39 8 19 TS AD bx ect eeenh ons 12:26 BZ, 
1913 
re 28 40 20 45 13a) Sal Papier reser ae n/a RES 
February ........ 16 40 26 3h BDU: Wien oe watt eceste 13 63. 
RS So es, 31 45 L SL LO DB eS rae oe 15.76 121 
oo EPS Te Petree Tio o> a5 ok aes a anal Sree ane Sirah 60 13.30 *52.50 1,511.4 


* Reckoning ten inches of snowfall as equivalent to one inch of rainfall, the total precipitation for 
the year ending March 31, 1913, was 18.55 inches. 


EXPERIMENTAL STATION FOR CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN 
ROSTHERN, SASK. 


WEATHER CONDITIONS, 1912-13. 


The season opened under normal and favourable conditions, and seeding was 
begun on April 10. All crops made good growth until early in June, when dry weather 
get in, crops that had not a goodly supply of soil moisture suffered greatly, and 
even those under the most favourable conditions suffered to a very appreciable extent. 
Showery weather prevailed until nearly the middle of May, and hay crops especially 
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were very promising, but with the continued dry weather until late in June t! 
meadows of two years’ standing, or longer, became yellow and did not fully revi 
again all summer. In the months of July, August and September, there was mo 
than average precipitation, which had a peculiar effect, upon the grain crops. T 
plants had adapted themselves to the dry weather conditions of June by stooling ve 
little, but with the heavy rains in July the stools déveloped and, at harvest time, the 
was he unusual circumstance of several stages of development in the plants of a1 
one plot and, in many cases, in the heads of grain of one plant. Some of the whe 
was ripe while other heads in the same plant were in blossom. This condition © 
irregular growth worked to the disadvantage of the farmer at every stage. In . 
first place, there was no means of determining the best time to cut; after cuttin 
the green straw delayed the drying of the grain; at threshing, a great deal of tl 
undeveloped grain blew out with the straw which very materially lowered the yield | 
compared with the yield promised from the stand, and at marketing, the presence — 
immature grain with the good grain lowered the grade. 
Following are the meteorological records for the past year:— 


METEOROLOGICAL RECORDS. 


Month. Temperature F. Precipitation. cate 
1912 Date Max. Date. Min. Mean. | 1911-12 | 1912-13 
April. 11 63. 15 16.8 39.21 0.86 .67 251. 
DUG sco erween a 27 84.2 20 28.2 48.5 2.38 2.20 246. 
“bhi (ste een yea 23 93.8 16 34.0 61.88 3.55 2.81 re 
a Sc ee er 30 76.2 16 38.2 57.7 2.89 5.265 164. 
AOGUSt os. see 7a" 79.2 30 5Y fep- 58.6 1.79 2.15 192. 
September........ 12 hes 28 20.6 45.74 1.81 2.76 1335 
Octohets mc oe ip 67.7 21 a aerk: 38.48 0 0.22 107, 
November:...csc.> 18 41.0 29 0 23.99 0.90 0.82 64, 
December......... 27 38.8 lt — 23.2 | 8.15 0.85 0.5 62 
1913. 
January..:....... 29 38.6 20 -49.5 | 13.3 0.30 0.55 73 
i GLIUAE YS = onan. 17 35.0 6 — 34.0 0.6 0.30 0.32 103 
March er iis rene 8 41.1 1 — 33.8 4.25 0.60 0.35 160 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 


The work begun in 1911 under the heading of Cultural Investigation Wo 
was continued in 1912, but as such work requires time to collect reliable results, v 
little can yet be deduced from most of the experiments. In the work begun at 
same time on rotations, however, something can already be learned by studying 
results of this work carefully. Allowing a fair market value for all crops p 
duced, and a fair wage, and necessary allowances for wear and tear of machine 
rent of land and other incidental expenses, it will be seen in the first place, that 
more the variety of crops, within certain limits, the greater is the return from the s 
Another notable feature in this work is the great returns obtained from somew] 
more than ordinary cultivation. The returns from land poorly cultivated and so 
to but one crop continuously show poor returns for the capital invested. 

In the work on test of varieties, several new varieties of wheat bred by Dr. 
Saunders were under test, but none hag shown any decided advantage over Marq 

Attention is called to the work carried on with potatoes last season, and y 
ticularly the different yields obtained from different methods of planting and culti 
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ion, the two most notable features being the high yields from deep planting as 
pposed to shallow planting and from level- cultivation as opposed to ridging. 


BUILDINGS. 


The contract was let in September for a large barn, but because of danger of 
frost, work could not be continued on this, and there is still insufficient accommoda- 
tion for the live stock. There is also need of space for gram, and particularly for 
the variety samples. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLES. 


In the spring of 1912 there were 176 samples of potatoes sent out, besides a num- 
ber of samples of caragana, maple and ash seed. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 

In the report of 1910 the water supply system and the sewage disposal system 
were described, and now, after 34 years of continuous trial, their efficiency has been 
proven. The only mistake that was made was in the laying of the tile drain, leading 
from the septic tank to the cesspool, 7 feet deep instead of 9 feet. At 7 feet the pipe 
froze in the winter of 1911, and in July of that year was laid two feet deeper, since 
which time it has continued to do efficient service. 


THE GROUNDS. 
The work in the horticultural] department was considerably extended in 1912, 
and in March of this year (1913) the services of an experienced gardener were secured. 


EXPERIMENTAL STATION FOR NORTHWEST SASKATCHEWAN. 


Scort, Sask. 


CHARACTER OF SEASON. 


The crop season of 1912 opened favourably. Work on the land commenced with 
harrowing on the 11th day of April, and on the 18th the varieties of spring wheat 
were sown. The soil was in good condition and, generally, the seed went into a 
favourable seed bed. After seeding, germination was uniform, and the grain crops | 
had a good start. During May, the rainfall was moderate, amounting to 2-46 inches. 
In June, the precipitation was 2-19 inches. This low rainfall for June was associated 
with hot weather, which tended to hasten early varieties of grain towards maturity, 
at a sacrifice of yield. In July, a very heavy rainfall was recorded, totalling 6-16 
inches. This amount of moisture, coming late in the season, benefited the slower- 
maturing grains to some extent. However, a‘ second growth was so encouraged that 
the sample, in many cases, was marred by the immature grain appearing among the 
good. The length of the growing season made it possible for all crops to mature, 
September 15 being the*date of the first damaging frost. 

In this part of Saskatchewan, the crops in 1912 were good. On account of other 
unfavourable conditions, however, the year rates as a poor one from a grain-grower’s 


standpoint. : 
The open season for fall work was short, the plough being stopped by October 


31. Owing to the scarcity of labour (all of which was required for threshing opera- 
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tions) very little was accomplished with cropped land, by way of soil preparation, f¢ 
the seeding of 1913. After the ground froze up, considerable good weather we 
experienced, which permitted threshing to be completed on the majority of farn 
throughout this district. Following on this fine period of early winter, J anual 
proved the coldest month of the year, resembling closely the same month in 191: 
After twenty-four days of steady cold, the weather moderated and the balance « 
January, with February, was favourable winter weather, March was a month o 
good cold weather up to the 27th, when spring conditions obtained control. Th 
snowfall for the winter of 1912 and 1918 was light. However, seeding prospects fc 
1913 (in view of the depth of frost, and the moisture in the soil from the two precec 


ing rainy seasons) are bright. 


WORK CARRIED ON DURING YEAR, 


During the year, on the Experimental Station, the regular work in farm crop 
and horticulture was carried on. Very satisfactory results were obtained in th 
majority of tests. Results of special note were observed in crops of well-mature 
field peas, good yields of barley, and heayy returns with oats. Potatoes and turnif 
gave good yields of tubers and roots of excellent quality. Also, the flower borde 
was very pleasing, in a beautiful, persistent bloom, which extended over several week 
of the season. 

For horticulture, the area was enlarged, and considerable stock of a permanen 
nature was added; sample hedges, an arboretum and a new orchard were started. I 
November, a substantial and commodious implement shed was erected, near the bar1 
This building is 70 feet by 25 feet, with 10-foot studding at the back, and 12-foc 
studding in the front. The roof is a suitable design for spread and strength, and a 
permits of high doors. This roof has a peak formed by a 20-foot run and an 11-fo 
run of rafter; the short rafter is placed at the front. The shed is entered by th 
pairs of doors, 10 feet, 12 feet, and 16 feet in width. The centre pair slide on t 
inside of the wall, which allows all doorways to be open at the same time. 

Two of the work mares, bred in 1911, reared foals in the season of 1912, whic 
from the first, have been thrifty and promise to make useful workers for the farm. 

During the year, over 700 visitors were recorded at the Station. These receiv: 
personal attention by some member of the staff. This visiting was confined large 
to the summer months, when crops and growth of interest could be seen. 

In the course of the year the Superintendent visited the Provincial Farm 
the Agricultural College, Saskatoon, the Dominion Experimental Station, Rosther 
and the Proyincial Winter Fair, held in Regina. He also attended the Saskatchew 
Agricultural Societies’ Convention, held at the university, Saskatoon. 


WORK FOR THE PROVINCIAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT. 


-H. C. Love, gardener at the Scott Station, officiated as judge of vegetabl 
grains, and grasses at the Summer Fair, Unity, July 31. At a ploughing match 
the Wilkie Agricultural Society, on June 18, the Superintendent acted as jud| 
He also attended as Judge of horses in July and August at the following fai 
Kindersley, Zealandia, Luseland, Brock, Outlook, Brownlee, and Hanley. On Mar 
29, 1918, he addressed a meeting of farmers in the Cut Knife Hall, on Diversif 


Farming, and, following this, conducted the organization of the Cut Knife Agric 
tural Society, 
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METEOROLOGICAL RECORDS, 


« 


r= 
TEMPERATURE F. ‘3 
Monta. |—— —--- Be is 
Maximum. Minimum. Mean. rs = 
Au wm 
1912;% Date. Degrees. | Date. | | Degrees. | Degrees. | Inches. | Hours. 
ae... pee Oth... <. 68°5 Oth .wocns 2°23 40°65 Not any.. 235°9 
Daa hain alo sw aieeanasare toaaie ce Athos 85°0 IDA oper ts 24 7 49°41 2°46 2hb*5 
SPSS Deiceireic DTC ints 95°D Athearn: Zon 61°71 2219 343°0 
ans. os 2 oa Genre eats STUES Rass ae 88°0 L4thissenee 34°2 58°00 6°16 .- 183°5 
UCU S eee ener APCs OGM cee 81°0 SOtheee: 32 9 59°74 2°93 192°5 
BEMRUOY co... keep ees tle ee 74°5 2Othmerwe Ue 45°64 2°01 182°7 
OST. tee streets 75°0 SSG 14°2 39°09 = 161°0 
BIEVOCT 2c oo can eta 17th & 18th 47°0 PANE A thy ieces ae 27°00 20 $49 
BUUION oa 5 wi sus wis sweetest: abd 5.5 3:6 ms tome (37 neon —19'8 16.86 "27 91°3 
1913 : 
Ee, 52. vcs Ss pane 2a es 38°8 |20th...... -48°'8 — 9°47 "59 83°9 
i re Bee. ree Loscheaon 38°8 ON Ce reeie ce — 30°4 3°33 "42 104°4 
nt 8 a on ee Sist so. 2 46°O cntistiss<<'s: —35°6 11°08 “23 157 °4 


EXPERIMENTAL STATION FOR CENTRAL ALBERTA. 


LACOMBE; ALTA. 


THE CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. 


Seeding commenced on the 15th of April, which is an average for earliness. 
rmination was prompt, growth rapid, but maturity was delayed and harvest opera- 
ons interfered with by an unusually heavy rainfall. The precipitation for the year 
tals 23-64 inches, and is the heaviest on record. There was little snow throughout 
e winter, there being good sleighing for a week in March. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Highest Lowest oe 
Tempera- Tat Tempera- Sabin Total Hours Date Lowest 
rasa ture ca: ture. i I Sunshine, | 1&™pera- 
F F, ion, ture. 
1912. Ms ° 
BG ce nsstedccssecrees | 6373 Sti see 17'9 1°26 196°2 6th, 
Ai Pies ds <0 +6: S27 «iat fo AGE 23°5 2°92 232°9 |10th, 
Dai avee oveseeere tine 89°6 ROU oe wow e's 25°5 5°00 304°0 8rd. 
MR yf ocdavs-002-- (ig See eee ee 30°4 5°29 177°1 (16th. 
eee 84°5 pate i as 30.0 4°44 a IA er 30th. 
ptember... ...-.-+-++:: 75°83 We Oe eae 20°83 he 2. 175°2 24th. 
MCE LY dv cde ve= 0 0-9. 70°6 1a 1: Slain ae 13°6 1°56 147°5 31st. 
WVEINDET.. 00sec ceccersve 58°3 i454: Bea 2°9 93 88°5 30th. 
Soempber .......-+6600+. 58°6 BUA demas 4 -10°6 ‘08 74°2 Ist. 
1913 
MEYATY 20.2 ccc cecccsces 45°3 EOL tsitee: — 35°5 “93 63°38 11th. 
incry PPTTTTT re 55°6 ae —28'6 1°15 103°2 PAth . 
ae conasaadens 52°1 8th... —23°6 "81 164°1 19th. 
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VARIETIES OF CEREALS. 


With the view of securing definite information as to the adaptability of varic 
of grains for this climate, tests of various numbers of those considered most li 
to succeed have been carried on during the past s1x seasons. From the results 
these tests, the following varieties may safely be recommended as suitable for dists 
similar to this in soil, precipitation, altitude and temperature :— 


Spring Wheat.—Marquis, Prelude (when seed is available), and Huron. 
Winter Wheat.—Kharkof and Alberta Red. 

Oats.—Banner and Abundance. 

Six-Rowed Barley —O.A.C. No. 21 and Mensury. 

Two-Rowed Barley.—Standwell and Hannchen. 


CULTURAL WORK. 


The cultural work has been carefully carried on during the year. Already s 
cient data have been secured from these experiments, which were first systematic 
organized two years ago, to indicate that the information gained therefrom will 
most valuable. The experiment begun for the purpose of securing information « 
cerning the best method of seeding down to grass and clover is giving deci 
differences in yields of hay. The experiment, having in view the answer to 
question, ‘What is the best method of summer-fallowing’ is showing big differer 
in yield of grain. Thus, this line of experiments, comparatively recently institutec 
they are, and admitting that as yet it is too early to draw conclusions, is, neverthel 
showing sufficiently definite results to warrant the confidence that this work will 
productive of much useful data. 


ALFALFA, ~ 


This crop may be satisfactorily grown in Alberta. From experiments mad 
Lacombe, two things are indicated as necessary: (lst), a hardy strain, and (2 
inoculation of the soil. The hardy strains here are Grimm and Turkestan. 
hundred pound of inoculated soil may be obtained from the Lacombe Station for 
district north of township twenty-four and west of the fourth meridian, freight | 
paid to destination, for one dollar. 


ROTATIONS, 


A number of rotations have been under way for two and three years. The y 
of these rotations is being compared from two standpoints: (1st), economy of pro 
tion, and (2nd), maintenance of soil fertility. The arswer to the first may be see 
from the cost data, an accurate account of which is kept, and the second wil 
answered by comparison of chemical analyses. The first analysis was made from 
before commencing the rotations, and subsequent analyses will be made from 
taken from time to time, after the rotations have been under way long enoug| 
affect the chemical constituents of the soil. These figures will enable a farme 
determine the desirability of a rotation from the two important angles, cost of ¢ 
under any given system, and the life of his land under that system, 
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Acres. Yield 
Bush. lb. 
re oss. RONDE Oe COR ee te need cake SP ee Ss 12.783 380 54 
Soetoro «Sipe gos nae eG ae eae oleae ag «a a ae a 88.407 — 5066 23 
hc 2, eM ihe att Sepa oa Tak Me nab atid Ree tea on VT Sn 23.996 1218 00 
Ra Se anc. 55 20.) OE I CoE reer e rae a aeek ag eg ESSN ees De EE "25 4 00 
sc. 1) OR CEM ar GG Sa he ea ete de 3.723 834 00 
Rs tera ts St ae SER ET ee Se NY ee Se 2.606 144 
=. Tons. Ib 
SS gS S27 oe ge ae 55.0 65 00 
NIE oct I RS ro Se 19.0 15 00 
SEGRE oc, Co. SR a ee teas rele wc oe oa oe Boat tage Baran 5.425 9 16 | 
EMRE SRLG 2 ro, RR ce ee eo ae sluice ys Paice eda eeu 17.586 28 1651 
Benes. LL@OA > apeeemn ere ea eae en ee a Ge 25.0 35 00 


SMALL FRUITS AND ORCHARD. 


Small fruits are succeeding well. Black currants have this year produced large 
Ids of excellent quality. Strawberries, if given protection by shelter belts or bluff, 
Ul yield well. The varieties leading, for a period of years, are Haverland, Senator 
mlap and Bederwood, while Warfield and Wm. Belt stood highest in 1912. . 

A large number of seedling apple trees, grown from seed of hardy stock, have 
nm planted this year. The growing of trees produced from seed of hardy varieties 
good quality affords the quickest solution to the problem of securing suitable stock 
our climate. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


With the idea of providing an object lesson in methods of grouping ornamental 
and shrubs, the grounds between the Superintendent’s residence and the Calgary 
Edmonton trail were laid out and have been partially planted, under the direc- 
n of the Dominion Horticulturist. The remaining work will be completed in the 
ing of 1913. 


EXTENSION. 


In March of 1912, tne Honourable the Minister of Agriculture authorized the 
rchase of some three hundred and sixty acres additional land. This area was 
red in order to give more scope for the horticultural and cereal work already 
er way, and to provide range and winter forage for live stock, which had not 
erto been kept. The district which the Station serves is well adapted for live 
k, and there is a large field for work along that line. 


BUILDINGS. 


To provide accommodation for stock, a dairy barn, a beef barn and a storage 
, were erected, which will hold the fodder for, and house, about one hundred 
of beef and dairy sows and young stock. The dairy barn is a one-storey struc- 
6 with the aisle opening into a feed-room in the storage barn; with which it forms 
‘J,’ Concrete foundations and floors have been provided, while care has been 
reised to secure an abundance of light and good ventilation. 


16—7 
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A dairy in which to manufacture butter and cheese from: tie i ee 
the farm has been built. This building has a deep well in connection, from w 
water for the stock is secured. 

A six-room cottage for the herdsman: has been built. 

An ice-house of about eighty tons capacity was also erected. 


HORSES. 


Ten mares were purchased during the year. A few of these are registered; 
Clydesdale aud Percheron blood is represented among the pure-breds secured. 


CATTLE, 


Eighteen Aberdeen Angus were purchased. The herd now numbers. twe 
and ig headed by ‘Elm Park Ringleader 7th,’ -2861-117826, a bull of good qui 
and one which has already proved himself as a sire. 

Twelve head of Holstein-Friesian ccttle were purchased. The herd is he: 
by ‘Royalton Korndyke Count’ (88884), a young bull of great promise and exce. 
pedigree. 

The cattle on the farm have been increased from four to sixty-three during 
past twelve months. 


SWINE. 
Four Yorkshire sows and one Berkshire sow represent the breeding stoc 
hogs at present. 


POULTRY. 


A start was made in March, 1913, toward establishing a poultry plant. B 
Rock, White Wyandotte, Buff Orpington and Rhode Island Red hens will be 
and special attention given to the development of egg production. Toulouse 
Pekin ducks and Bronze turkeys will also be kept, and small flocks have already 
established. 


FEEDING FOR BEEF. = 


Three groups of steers, evenly divided in regard to age, initial weight, qu 
and breed, have been fed during the winter of 1912-13. These cattle were of va 
ages, from almost two to over three years, and each group contained twelve 
A fourth lot, consisting of thirteen head, was left over after having divided the 
groups and making a uniform cut, and this lot was also fed. This group was ha 
in exactly the same manner as group number three, and the results of this part 
experiment need little consideration, except in that they show that profits can se 
be hoped for, when cull steers are being fed. This inferior group sold at six cen 
pound, straight weight, after having been on feed for the same length of tim 
having consumed, approximately, the same quantity of feed as those better 
which brought about seven and one-half cents per pound, subject to a five pe 
shrmk, on the same date of delivery. The Swift Canadian Company were th¢ 
chasers of the cattle, shipping them to the coast. A number of young cattle in 
in this year’s feeding tests made very satisfactory gains, showing the advisabil 
securing cattle with good breeding and of good size for their age when pure] 
feeders. A few of the younger cattle, of inferior breeding, made losses. 

The manure produced by the steers on feed has been estimated to be suf 
to pay for the labour in connection with feeding them. The quantity produc 
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twelve steers fed inside amounted to 140,400 pounds. Experiments which have 
n conducted at the Lacombe Station with the view of ascertaining the value of 
nyard manure, show that it is well worth $1 per ton, applied. The cost of apply- 
manure from the yards to the fields is less than twenty-five cents per ton. It is 
refore fair to credit the cattle with the manure produced by them at seventy-five 
ts per ton in the yard. Those who are not in a position to realize on the ferti- 
r value of manure, would necessarily charge labour against cattle they have under- 
en to feed, at current wages. 

The three groups were fed on exactly the same feeds, but were given different 
ommodation. Group No. 1 was fed in the barn in box stalls, which were kept 
1 bedded. and cleaned at regular intervals. They were not let out at all except. 
e each month for the purpose of being weighed. They had water twice a day, 
ugh it was before them practically throughout the day. They were fed straw in 
ir mangers as well as green feed and hay during the last three weeks of the feed- 
period, as were also the other two groups. 

Group No. 2 was fed in the corral, having but a very limited run, being confined 
r the buildings. These steers had water before them at all times and were fed 
ir roughage in the feeding racks about the corral. They got their straw at the 
iw stack. The water in the tank was kept free from ice by the use of a tank 
ter. 

Group No. 3 was fed in the bluff toward the western boundary of the farm; they 
e at liberty to run free practically over a half section of land with access to the 
uw stacks and were fed green feed on the ground. They watered at a small lake, 
ough the ice. 

The grain mixture used for the steers this year consisted of wheat, oats and 
ley mixed in the proportion of one-fifth wheat, two-fifths oats and two-tifths barley, 
ly ground. The chop was charged at one cent per pound, the green feed at $10 
ton, hay at $10 per ton, salt at cost, and the straw consumed per head has been 
mated at one ton per steer, and charged at $2 per ton. 

Group 1 required 261 hours 380 minutes labour to attend to them for 109 days; 
p number 2, 64 hours 15 minutes labour; and group number 3, 58 hours labour 
ttend to them for the same lengths of time. . 

No charge has been made against the group of cattle fed in the barns for shelter. 
expcriment considered only the economy of gain in each case. The charge for 
ter, if made, would be about $4 per head. 

Group number 1 made an average of 1-53 pounds daily gain, consumed 1,078 
nds of hay and green feed, 1,019 pounds of chop, and (estimated) 1 ton of straw. 
feed cost: $5.89 for the hay and green feed, $10.19 for chop, and $2 per head for 
w. The average profit per head on this group was $10.95. 

Group number 2 made an average daily gain of 1-79 pounds; consumed 1,122 
nds of hay and green feed, 1,022 pounds of chop, and (estimated) 1 ton of straw. 
feed cost $5.61 for hay and green feed, $10.32 for chop, and $2 per head for straw. 
average profit per head on this group, after paying the above costs of feed, was 
05. 

Group number 3 made an average daily gain of 1-34 pounds; consumed 994 
nds of hay and green feed, 949 pounds of choy, and (estimated) 1 ton of straw. 
average profit per head on this group was $10.15. 

Uniformly satisfactory profits on the feeding of steers have now been made for 
3 in succession. By feeding the grain to cattle, we have secured a market for 
n as beef, at a much higher price than could have been secured for number one 
es of grain sold through the clevator. 

The grip of necessity is forcing in upon the mind of the grain grower a vivid, 
ization of the need of directing his energies along more varied lines, and of keep- 
live stock to insure a satisfactory outlet for either high or low-grade grain. 
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The season of 1912 resembled that of 1911 in that the rainfall during the 
»art was deficient, while during the latter part the usual amount was received. 

The results of the crops on the Station during the summer of 1912 have 
interesting although, in many instances, somewhat disappointing. The season oj 
up in a most propitious manner. Work on the land began on March 28 an 
first seeding was done on April 1, although it would have been possible to have | 
a little earlier. The soil was left moist from the fall of 1911 and the land w 
‘excellent shape to work in the spring, consequently, the grain crops, in fac 
crops, were put in under exceedingly favourable conditions where land had 
prepared the summer or fall previous. However, the rainfall during April, May 
until the end of June, in the immediate vicinity of Lethbridge, was extremely 
Although grain sown on summer-fallowed land and on very early spring ploug 
where the land was cultivated immediately afterwards, came up well because it 
possible to sow the seed in moist soil, germination on land that had not bee 
treated was not good. 

On account of the previous season closing up so early in the fall of 1911 i 
impossible for the farmers in southern Alberta to do much fall ploughing, the 1 
being that a great deal of grain was ‘stubbled in’ this past spring, and most of 
in the Lethbridge district, germinated poorly. 

The rainfall was very light, indeed, until the last few days in June; from 
on during July, August and September, it was above normal. On account of 
light rainfall during the first part of the growing season, all early-sown crops 
especially winter wheat suffered acutely. Crops that looked extremely promising 
in the season gave but low yields. Late-sown crops, on the other hand, did 
better, providing they ripened before the frost. 

The yields of all the crops on the non-irrigated portion of the Station 
rather low, with the exception of peas and such late-growing crops as tu 
potatoes, ete. 

On the irrigated portion of the Station, however, where water was appli 
June, and in some cases even in May, the yields were very much more satisf 
In the case of hay, however, especially alfalfa, it was found that the rainy seas 
rather difficult to operate in as it was hard to get the hay cured properly. 
usually makes its most rapid growth when supplied with the necessary m 
during the hot weather of July and August, but this year, on account of the 
showers during this period, the weather was not as hot as it ordinarily is, 
alfalfa fields did not produce quite as much ag they usually do. 


CUT WORMS. 


Considerable damage from these pests was again experienced and, unfort 
the poisoned-bran treatment was not particularly effective. When ploughin 
in the spring, specimens were occasionally noticed, but the first feeding by the 


was observed was on May 6 which was between two and three weeks earlie 
they appeared to show activity in 1911. 


GENERAL OPERATIONS. 


As usual, investigations were carried out on both the irrigated and non-ir 


land. The water used for irrigation was measured, as far as it was practi 
50. 
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A large number of varieties of oats, barley, peas and spring and winter wheats 
‘ere tested. Experiments in rates of seed, “and@also dates of seeding with wheat, 
ats and barley were carried out. Flax was also put in at different dates, and our 
esults would indicate that it would be profitable for farmers to sow this crop from 
ne to three weeks earlier than they usually do. Tests were made with different 
arieties of turnips, mangels, carrots, sugar beets and corn. With forage plants, 
ver 100 plots of grasses and mixtures of grasses and clovers were sown on both the 
rrigated and dry land to endeavour to obtain some data in regard to the best pasture 
Yass or mixture of grasses. 

In the horticultural department the eet number of varieties of vegetables and 
lowers were tested. The strawberries were injured by the frost of June 6, and the 
rop was a practical failure, from a commercial standpoint. Raspberries and cur- 
ants yielded well; of the latter, the red and white bore quite satisfactorily, but the 
Top of fruit on the blacks was rather light. An apple, the first since the farm was 
tarted, was produced on a tree of Florence crab. 


’ CULTURAL EXPERIMENTS. 


The various experiments in cultural methods included under ‘ Prairie Breaking,’ 
Depth of Ploughing,’ ‘Summer-fallow Treatment,’ ‘Stubble Treatment,’ ‘Seeding to 
irass and Clover, ‘Breaking Sod from Cultivated Grasses,’ ‘Applying Barnyard 
Vanure, ‘Green Manuring,’ ‘Seed Bed Preparation,’ ‘Soil Packers,’ ‘Depth of 
seeding,’ ‘Commercial Fertilizer,’ and ‘ Underdraining’ were carried along success- 
ully. Careful examination of the results reveals the fact that there is a much greater 
mniformity in the yields than might be expected, considering the diversity of treat- 
ent given the different plots in the various experiments, as to methods of cultiva- 
ion. It is rather difficult to suggest a satisfactory explanation for this, unless it 
an be attributed to the rather unusual climatic conditions prevailing during the 
eason, for the crops on all the plots began to show the lack of sufficient moisture 
oon after they were well up. As indicated in the table at the end of this report, 
lhe precipitation during April and May was very light, and during June only 0-71 
ches fell up to the 27th of the month. This was not sufficient to maintain maxi- 
um growth even on land in which a good supply of moisture had been stored during 
he previous season by careful cultivation with this special object in view, conse- 
uently, the crops on all the plots suffered acutely up to the time the rains came. 
ith the oats, a second growth started, which in most cases ripened, so that they 
ielded relatively better than did the wheat and barley. 

The experiment in depth of seeding wag interesting in that it ROE to throw 
ome light on a rather controversial question, which is, whether it is advisable to 
w grain deep or shallow in the early spring. As would be expected, the shallow- 
eded grain came up first, but beyond this it did not seem to have any advantage 
ver that sown three or four inches deep. It is often maintained, when the seed 
planted deep, that an added strain is put on the plant by having to establish a 
ondary set of roots near the surface. So far as this year’s results are concerned, 
ere was nothing to indicate that such was the case. Under the conditions prevail- 
g here, where we are subject to so much windy weather during April which dries 
e land out and drifts the surface soil, it is important to seed deep to obtain an 
en stand, if we can do so without detrimental results. 


ROTATIONS. 


In one or two cases, extra large yields were obtained from fields in the regular 
ations. The field of turnips on the dry land rotation ‘T, sown on summer- 
low, yielded 25 tons per acre, giving a net profit, with turnips valued at $3 per 
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ton, of $49.82. The Grimm alfalfa, planted in rows in this rotation, yielded 1é 
pounds of cleaned seed per acre, ygich, valued at 40 cents per pound, gives a ni 
profit of $46.39 per acre. In Rotation ‘U,’ which 1s on irrigated land, wheat, sow 
after roots, yielded 59 bushels per acre and gave a net profit per acre of $36.43, wit 
wheat valued at 80 cents per bushel. In this same rotation, potatoes, planted o 
alfalfa sod freshly broken, gave a yield of 757 bushels per acre, which made a n¢ 
profit of $307.38, with potatoes valued at 50 cents per bushel. 


STOCK. 


No breeding stock has been kept on the Station up to this time, but 250 head o 
yearling sheep and 50 lambs were fed during the winter, also 12 head of steers 
Alfalfa was the roughage used in every case, but the sheep were divided into sl 
lots. One lot each was fed alfalfa alone, alfalfa and grain, alfalfa and roots, alfalf 
and screenings; two lots were fed alfalfa, grain and roots. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS ATTENDED. 


During the past year the Superintendent spoke at a number of Farmers’ Insti 
tute meetings. He also attended the Western Canada Irrigation Convention, 2a 
Kelowna, B.C., in August, the International Irrigation Congress at Salt Lake, Utal 
in October, the International Dry-Farming Congress at Lethbridge, where he acte 
as Chairman of the Jury of Awards. At the Provincial Seed Fair at Claresholm, i 
February, he gave an address. 


EXCURSIONS TO THE FARM, AND VISITORS. 


On the 22nd of July, a special train, under the auspices of the Provincial G 
ernment, was run from Medicine Hat to the Station, and on the 23rd another trai 
was run from Calgary. These excursions are well patronized and seem to be app 
ciated by the farmers. All through the year, farmers from this part of the provine 
came to visit the farm and to consult in regard to different problems that confro 
them. The number of visitors to the farm during the year that were actually count 
was 2,409. No doubt many more than this came, as it was impossible to cou 
them all. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLES. 


d-pound bags of potatoes sent: outivu selec. ao. este ee 
Packets of cuttings (willow and poplar).. .. .......... 60 
5-pound bags of winter wheat, .0; {eee ee. 
150-pound bags of inoculated alfalfa soil.. .. .........- 7 
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; Total . 
Highest Lowest on ag Bright 
Months. Temperature. Temperature. Peoklaec Sunshine- 
1912. Date. | Degrees. Date. | Degrees. Inches. Hours. 
es. 3 eee Cs he es 8 71°0 6 17°4 0°20 209°9 
Salo? DA eee 15 82°8 j 23 6 0°66 280° 4 
SSSI nc ga rater eerie 26 94°8 6 23°3 1°73 3227 
ae See ane era een & Oe 31 86°6 14 36°0 2°78 250°6 
BOS ts ie Cee R Rate an te ce rats 23 88°7 30 34°1 1°41 240°1 
merember..... 2. ccs. settee ct Sesies 18 76°7 28 23°1 2°61 169°3 
se cn ns 5 haiae eeke Ao Fs ri 72°2 30 4°2 1°07 172°9 
ovember,......... Mein ehe nine aes 24 57°4 il Wl 0°99 129°3 
a ot ark are 4 50°1 2 — 09 0°23 102°3 
1913. 
anuary....... Pee ee Ee Sa 47°0 20 | —30°0 0°80 91°9 
ME sp ae sae Cue eee cae 16 57:8 4 —22'0 0°30 102°1 
pe Paxinos svn cee tee aes eves 8 ~ 69°9 25 —23°0 0°42 157°3 
EE GObMIAS ¢ 32h. Groner etted SLE oe ibe CTR kink Rie 6 bistie Hind Cy stag bos cm viete goes 13°20 228 °8 


In the above, ten inches of snow is computed as one inch of precipitation. 


EXPERIMENTAL FARM FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Acassiz, B.C. 


Since climatic conditions affect farming operations, there is given below a record 
f weather data taken at the Agassiz Farm during the year. In two respects the past 
ear was phenomenal, there being a very wet, cloudy summer and a very steady 
inter, during which there were forty-eight consecutive days with snow on the 
ound. The month of April was somewhat wet but reasonably warm; May was a 
e month, and gave an opportunity to finish seeding and planting operations. The 
t half of June was excellent weather, but, from that time on, with the exception of 
short period in September, the weather was unusually dark and rainy. — 

The grain harvest suffered most of all the operations of the year. The winter 
as not a8 severe as in some previous years, the lowest temperature being four 
erees above zero, on the 19th of January; 6 feet, 11-7 inches of snow fell, and 
ost of it remained throughout the winter. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
EE 


} i Minimum Mean Total | ; , 

- Month. Uae areata mTioin porate: Temp.| Precipitation. Sunshine. 

1912. Date. Deg. Date. Deg. Deg. | Rain. | Snow. |Days.| Hrs. | Mi 
“ Apri air 12 64 3 90-21 48399 As lic wees 18 59! 4§ 
oa BES 14 92 2 & 6 39 | 57°78] 3°99 |........ 21 168] 46 
5 ae Shes 93 89 3 35° | 60°38] 5°95 |........ 21 186| 3¢ 
5 OF Pek oper 18 89 6 43 | 63°26| 5°09 |........ 21 165| 54 
August ........ 13 86 28 40 | 60°99} 7°84 | ....... 29 154] 54 
September,..... 17 81 3 (SR Aes Ia on es «Ee et Ea 25 164 16 
October..... -- 12 64 |20, 23 & 30 33 | 47°81| 6°99 |........ 13 65| 14 
November... ... 1&7 b5 4 31 ADOT VAR ee ae 8 27 
December..... ae Ger eet F 49 10 Bt So AD A Oe Ten ncanen 9 28; 18 

1913. 

Pate 2 47 19 4 | 28°45] 11°83 |82 8ins.| 6 25| 36 
treat cae 22 48 4 90 | 34°8] &:12 |...... ee 105! ¢ 
March... 2 ....: 8 59 19 17 |40°105] 6°75 ‘Qin.| 17 116{ 24 
TaN ep aen eee ipl He SH es OES 84°24 in.| 83°7 in.| 200 | 1,267] 48 


All things being considered, the farming operations of the year were most succes 
ful. The following crops were grown for the support of the live stock on the Farm: 


Fray 3S os Fae CER ace eee ea oe ae ae ee cere 116 tons, 260 Ib. 
= SHARES COT. ck ons Se ee eee ee eee me tee es ee ale 240 w 1,185 » 

Silape clover. ia cfO5K6 5:2 wl eee cable Sek a ieee Apes oP 29 w 1,700 u 

Mangels oo. Sh os ae ee ee eR ere rhe ae 146 un 1,660 » 

Turnips. Cee ee cece c cere en ee meee ee evens ees es eee eessees seeceeseee 18 w« 1,750 w 

Carrota. hii ee a ea on Ss hn PO eee eee s cae 2 w 1,300 

Beets ae ors 9 0? ere .aRiel, wre 18789: Sipey Dien vy Dex Mun) a: a uereiale 6 abray Ie TSS phe is ie l)\el oN well s.wyre patina ae dln Oat 2-0 800 " 

Potatoes...... Sere Aen Sine yeh Ase ir gE ks ai Boe 5 22 tons. 

Mixed Grains............ BSA waa siete NORE w RISE nisl ate «ponte, wwe ee ai 1,152 bushels 

Barley os < Shs wnghe seh eee eee ee en ae eee ooo oi eae 26 tons. 

POOS oS oak chk ce aoe er on ee a anes ee a eee 24 

Wrieat 25 oc ea aa ce a ee eee 19.» 


Five more acres of land were brought under cultivation and were seeded do 
to clover. In addition, four acres of land were slashed and burnt during the su 
mer and winter, as other work would permit, and from this a large quantity of w 
was obtained for fuel. 

About one hundred rods of fencing were erected, and there is still a considera 
amount in the course of construction. The fall being wet and the spring late, 
usual amount of fall and early spring cultivating could not be done. During 
winter, the teams were kept busy hauling manure from the yards and hauling gra 
for the upkeep and improvement of the farm roads and also for some of the build 
operations. Over two hundred yards of this material were hauled, most of it com 
from the river, about one and one-half miles distant. 

The horses on the Farm are the same as last year. These are kept for work 
purposes only, although data are being collected as to their food consumption and 
time spent tending them, with a view to obtaining the actual cost of maintain 
teams in this district. 

It has been a very successful year with cattle on the Farm, and there has b 
much improvement in the appearance of the herd since the last report. In all, tk 
are forty-eight females and two males, all of the Holstein-Friesian breed (the gre 
proportion of the females being grades). Of the ones which were received fi 
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ario last year, to date, only two have been sold as being unprofitable, and the rest 
e increased in apparent value at least sixty-five per cent. Three pure-bred cows 
one pure-bred bull were purchased during the summer. The herd is just now 
ting into shape so as to be fit to do experimental work upon, and since January, 

3, a certain amount of work has been carried on with regard to the cost of handling 
ry cattle and determining the value of certain foods. Very careful data are also 
g¢ kept of all operations in connection with the herd, so as to have a valuable 
ndation for future work. 

It is gratifying to be able to report a substantial increase in the number of hogs 
t on the Farm, nearly all the increase being Farm-bred. There has been a very 
at demand during the year for breeding stock, particularly the Yorkshire breed, 
the supply has been some seventy per cent short. The demand has come chiefly 

the newer districts. . 

The Agassiz herd is still headed by Summerhill Jerry 21st, and there are on hand 
ven brood sows, ranging in age from nine months to four years. 
_ Although this branch has been somewhat handicapped by lack of adequate accom- 
dation, there have been but few losses during the year, and the hog branch has 
rved one of the most profitable on the Farm. Some experimental work was carried 
| and valuable data obtained. 
With regard to the sheep, the experience of the past year has proved that they 
» a valuable adjunct even to a dairy farm, and although some of the oldest ewes 
re sold, the flock increased considerably during the year. The Horned Dorset 
sed is kept exclusively, and the demand for this breed has increased three hundred 
r cent in two years. They seem to be well adapted to the damp climate and the 
yiands on which they are kept, and are proving to be prolific breeders and very 
xy keepers. ; 

The Poultry branch has been enlarged considerably. The breeds kept at present 
> Barred Plymouth Rocks, Single Comb White Leghorns, and Single Comb Rhode 
land Reds. Last year the incubator capacity was not large enough to allow the 
ising of sufficient stock to permit thorough culling in the fall, and there was not, 
ring the winter, the quantity of poultry that had been expected in the previous 
ring. During the summer, one new laying-house and a small incubator cellar were 
ilt, and, at present there is a large number of eggs set for early chicks. It is 
ped this year to increase the, flock very materially and to get started early in the 
ll with some experimental work. Trap nesting was carried on with the Barred 
yeks and Leghorns, with fairly gratifying results. 

With regard to bees, the past season has been more successful than the previous 
e, and a considerable amount of information has been gathered regarding their 
re and management under conditions such as obtain in the lower Fraser valley. 
ymmmencing the year, there were eleven colonies, but one died early in the season, 

they were all quite low in stores. During the summer, swarming was prevented 
much as possible, and but two were hived. One of these produced honey freely. 
the autumn, there were twelve hives and all had from twenty-five to forty-five 
unds of stores, and there was some three hundred pounds of honey to sell. During 
e winter, two hives were lost probably from too much moisture, there being a back- 
rd tilt to the hives. At present, there are remaining ten hives. These are in 
cellent condition, there being plenty of stores and the queens laying, although 
ring conditions have not been good. They were wintered outdoors, being covered 
ily with some roofing felt to protect them from high winds and rain. The fronts to 
e south were left open. All work in connection with the bees, with the exception 
extracting some honey, was done by the Superintendent, at odd times. The twelve 
ves took about eight hours work for the twelve months. 
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As there is not yet a permanent location whereon to run the field and crop expe 
nts, these have been carried on in the same fields with the regular rotation. T 
ar there were grown :— 


Nine varieties of mangels. Fourteen varieties of oats. 
Six varieties of sugar beets. Twelve varieties of wheat. 
Five varieties of field carrots. Thirteen varieties of peas. 
Ten varieties of turnips. Fifteen varieties of barley. 
Eight varieties of silage corn. Thirty-one varieties of potatoes 


A few fertilizer experiments were also carried on with the root crops, but this vy 
only by way of an introduction to future work in this respect, which it is planned 
continue this coming year. 

The garden this year was reasonably successful, considering the amount of labe 
expended upon it, the chief work being variety testing of many kinds of vegetabl 
annual flowers and bulbs. The greatest drawback to vegetable growing was a k 
attack of Root Maggot; this attacked all members of the Brassica or turnip fami 
The perennial flowers were laid out in a long border under the direction of the Dom: 
ion Horticulturist, and a border nine hundred feet long and twelve feet wide was p 
pared and planted. With this it is hoped to make a reasonable showing this comi 
season. There is a small home orchard cultivated and ready to plant with a consid 
able number of varieties of apples, pears, plums, cherries and small fruits. On 1 
lawns and shrubbery, there has been considerable time and 1Mour spent, greatly tot 
improvement of the place, but there is still much to do. The moles are the great 
drawback to the lawns at Agassiz. Several methods of combatting these were tri 
this year, but to date, no treatment can be recommended. Experiments, howev: 
are being continued, and there is being tried a new style of trap, so we hope to rep 
progress in this line soon. 

Some nine hundred applications for free samples of potatoes were received 
Agassiz this year, but, owing to lack of stock, not more than two hundred and fo 

three could be filled, results of which are tabulated below :— 


REPORTED OW. 


No. Sent | Repocts | Percent- 


Variety. Out. Received. age. Diseased. |" Clean. 

BURR IV ROR CS oe os Visio dps aus 
Early Potentate............ 67 
Momeyr Maker, ccc eects De Stele atewie sa 
Barly ENVOY sox cc vedsesces 70 
Date FOritaticcs. os seaeen. 50 1 3 
Brig obblet suc oc voce ce ck 14 5 36 BS ESS 4 
American Wonder.......... hey 10 Hit 2 8 
Dalmeny Beanty .......... 18 g 50 1 8 
Rochester Rose. .. ...... 6 8 50 2 1 
PORCINE ING, Sy, chick, re < ac. va 38 17 44 5 12 
TEMATNE UAC cease tees bos 12 7 58 3 4 
Morgan Seedling ........... 20 12 60 2 10 
Brandt Presb OS yn wires 6 1 17 1 
EMEP OGG TN. cst eee eee one Cee 11 4 ie tier SS 4 
Restor: Sectcree este 3 1 S8ch ieee 1 ; 

ANG Vy i snare ewer wma ticais ue 9 4 44 et el: 2 

243 124 51% 28 96 
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During the year the water system has been completed, and this has given excel- 
t satisfaction. Although the mam is small, when worked within its capacity it 
es one hundred pounds of pressure. All the Farm buildings were painted, and the 
perintendent’s house and Foreman’s cottage were repaired; an ice-house was also 
iit. Late in the fall, the erection of a boarding-house was begun; this, at the time 
writing, is not completed, but, when finished, it will be one of the Farm’s most 
uable assets. It will hold from ten to twenty men, and is being well equipped. 

Chief among the implements purchased this year is a corn-planter and also a 
n-binder, both of which gave excellent satisfaction; the planter, in particular, 
ying more than one-half the purchase price in saved labour this season. 
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REPORT 


FROM THE 


DIVISION OF FIELD HUSBANDRY. 


CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL Farm, Ottawa, : 
March 31, 1913. 


H. Grispaz, Esq., B.Agr., 
Director of Experimental Farms, 
Ottawa. 


Sm,—lI have the honour to submit herewith the accompanying account of the 
rk conducted by the Division of Field Husbandry for the year 1912. 

In addition to my own report of the work carried on at the Central Farm, there 
1 be found reports from J. A. Clark, Superintendent Experimental Station, Char- 
etown, P.E.I.; R. Robertson, Superintendent Experimental Farm, Nappan, N.S.; 
A. Langelier, Superintendent Experimental Station, Cap Rouge, Que.; W. C. 
Killican, Superintendent Experimental Farm, Brandon, Man.; Angus Mackay, 

erintendent Experimental Farm, Indian Head, Sask.; Wm. A. Munro, Superin- 
dent Experimental Station, Rosthern, Sask.; R. E. Everest, Superintendent Experi- 
mtal Station, Scott, Sask.; W. H. Fairfield, Superintendent Experimental Station, 
hbridge, Alta., and G. H. Hutton, Superintendent Experimental Station, Lacombe, 

a. 
The experiments and investigations now under way are being conducted along 
practical lines, and, as relating to all Experimental Farms and Stations, briefly 
lude :— 

1. Investigation of the relative merits of different crop rotations, includ- 
ing special rotation for ‘ dry farming’ conditions. 

2. Studies in the methods of culture of, and curing, field crops. A series of 
cultural experiments adapted to prairie conditions has now been under way two 
gears on each of the six prairie Farms. These tests involve approximately five 
hundred plots on each Farm, and include twelve different lines of investigation. 

3. Determination of the costs of growing field crops under regular farm 
conditions. 

4, Experiments to show the value of underdrainage and irrigation. 

5. Studies of the influence of size and character of cultural implements on 
cost of crop production. 

6. Comparisons (in a limited way) of various grains and forage crops as 
food producers. 


In these reports particular importance is attached to the rotation tests which are 
ng carried on at all Farms and Stations with a view to determining how best to 
111 
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crow a variety of crops suitable for live stock purposes. 
experiments in soil cultivation, inaugurated in 1911, is reported upon for the fi 
time from some of the prairie Farms. While the data this year do not afford a 
conclusive evidence, we believe that they will be followed with interest and that tk 
will ultimately supply us with much needed information along the lines taken up. 


A comprehensive set 


I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


O. C. WHITE, 
Assistant Dominion Field Husbandman 
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CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA. 


REPORT OF THE ASSISTANT DOMINION FIELD HUSBANDMAN— 
0. C. WHITE, B.S.A. 


WEATHER CONDITIONS AND CROP NOTES, 1912. 


The crop year of 1912 will be remembered as one of the rainiest on record. The 
oth of April was slightly cooler than the average, but cultivation was, nevertheless, 
amenced in fairly good season, the first grain being sown on April 26. On April 
the last spring frost was registered. May was exceedingly wet, with the result that: 
ding operations generally were greatly prolonged, and the seed bed in many cases 
Jd not be well prepared. June was just moderate in temperature, with no very hot 
‘s, and usually quite cool nights. The early part of the month was showery, the latter 
t quite dry. The only really hot weather during the whole growing season was 
ween July 3 and July 10. In August the weather turned cool again, and rains 
‘e so frequent that harvesting was much delayed, and the quality of the seed in 
eral was poor. Here, where the land is well underdrained, corn made a very good 
wth, but throughout the district many failures were reported. September continued 
1 and showery, but no frosts occurred until the 30th. October was cool but fine, 
roots were harvested in good condition. Winter set in on November 25. 


oME Weather Observations taken at Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 1912. 


TEMPERATURE F. PRECIPITATION. 


Rainfall 
Snowfall. 
Heaviest 

in 24 hours. 
Total sunshine. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Inches. | Inches. { Inches. | Inches. | Hours. 


pn eee 36°4 2:¥4 | 0°11 | 25°00 | 2°61 | 0°95 | 11971 

iptee t  c eee 35:4 12°04 | 0°07 | 29:75 | 3:04 | 1°30 | 441-2 

sh eae oh? : 44:0 19:34} 0-02 | 14:00 | 1:42 | 0°75 | 9211-0 

at a a a epee 7 67°0 39:07 | 2°60 | 2°00 | 2°80 | 0-68 | 234°0 
emer 820 56°25 | 615 |........1 615 | 1°44: | 204-3 
Sees oe 88°4 GieGt 1) 16h) jos AS 0°42 | 3086 
ae epee 95°8 69°03 | 3°89 (o.c.;..:| 8°89 4 0°83 J} 319°5 
SSSR eee f 81°5 69°54) 4°O$ |.../....| 4°94 | 118 | 178-8 
Tg RS SR IES 85 80:0 ate j Wa ee) ee gee ee 1) | 0°62 | 102°1 
TLD sa. ore 75°0 48°92 | 2°47 |........1 2°47 | 0°66 | 173-0 

Re es ae ; 2°59 | 23°00 4°89 2°10 83'S 
ier, = 7 1:17 |; 10°00 | 2:17 | 0-31 | 66-2 
ee ern eee 98°37 103-75 | 38°74 |........{ 2134-6 


CROP RETURNS—‘200-ACRE FARM, | 


Based on the valuations used in the rotation experiments (see page 117), there 
given below the costs of producing the various crops grown on the ‘ 200-acre Farm’ 
called), and the profits therefrom, during the past year. 
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wing to the fact that the charges for both horse and manual labour are higher 
n previous years, with no corresponding incréase in the valuation of the products, 
t profits, as given above, are not so great as last year. A comparison of the 
of the returns for the past fourteen years shows, however, very appreciable 
ses up to the present, and indicates that our system of cultivation and cropping 
dually but surely building up the fertility of our soil. Using the same prices 
shout, the value of the products of the ‘200-acre Farm,’ per acre, were: $14.39 
9, $21.30 in 1900, $22.98 in 1901, $24.18 in 1902, $21.61 in 1908, $24.50 in 1904, 
in 1905, $23.23 in 1906, $24.45 in 1907, $23.87 in 1908, $28.51 in 1909, $29.58 
10, $27.38 in 1911 andi $31.63 in 1919. 


ROTATION OF CROPS. 


he most important work at present in progress at the Central Experimental 
is the testing of rotations considered suitable for live stock: farming. 

; will perhaps not be out of place to repeat what has been said in -previous 
s in connection with this experiment. 


‘The true farmer will ever have two objects in view when managing his 
farm: To so manage as to increase gradually but surely the margin of profit, 
and, at the same tinse, to render his farm more productive. Many factors must 
necessarily unite to produce such desirable results, but of one feature we may 
be certain, there will be followed on such a farmer’s farm a regular rotation of 
erops, for no other single practice in farm management can compare with this 
in importance. The rotation or rotations adopted, will, of course, depend upon 
the line of farming followed, and to some extent upon the character of the 
soil and the physical peculiarities of the farm as a unit, but a rotation there 
will be. 

‘Crop rotation means a certain succession of creps which regularly repeats 
itself each time the course is run. It really means, further, that the crops 
follow each other in such order as to insure each having supplies of plant food 
of such a character as to aid in securing good returns from each particular crop. 

‘Hence, in arranging a rotation, it is very necessary to have some knowledge 
of the food requirements of different crops and to know something of the values 
of the residues from the different crops included. Certain forage crops, such as 
eorn, roots, potatoes and hay, require an immense amount of food for stem, 
leaf and root production—that is an abundance of nitrates as is found in clover 
or other sod turned down, and in well-manured lands. Other crops, such as 
cereals, can get. along best with a lighter supply of nitrates, but need more 
phosphates, hence do well after some forage crop has taken up the superabun- 
dance of free nitrates found after sod. It is evident, therefore, that a good 
rotation will include (1) meadow or pasture, (2) roots or corn, and (3) some 
cereal crop. 

‘Various combinations of these three classes are possible, and the natural 
aim of experimental work will be to determine (1) the comparative values of 
rotations as soil improvers, and (2) their relative suitability for different lines 
of farming.’ 


ring the year a re-arrangement of the rotations in this experiment was made. 
to their changed location and to the fact that it was not possible to have the 
crops grown in all cases, the results are not altogether comparable, and will 
included in averages that will be compiled in later years. 

e test now includes five rotations, A, B, C, D and R, most of which may be 
in more or less common use in the better farming districts of Kastern Canada 
live stock is kept. 
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They are permanently located, it is hoped, and are being studied, keeping in 
the following points of merit :— 

1. Their ability to supply different crops in the proper proportions for c¢ 
needs. 

2. Their power to keep weeds in check. 

3. Their comparative profits. ; ae j 

4. Their effect on the fertility of the soil as indicated by an increase or det 
of crop returns from one period of years to another. 


Rotation ‘ A’ 


First year—Corn. Manure applied in spring at rate of 15 tons per acre. SI 
ploughed shortly before corn planting time, turning under both clover and mé 
After corn is harvested land is shallow ploughed or cultivated. 


Second year—Grain. Seeded down with 8 pounds red clover, 2 pounds alsik 
10 pounds timothy per acre. 


Third year.—Clover hay. Two crops expected. Top dressed in fall with m 
at rate of 15 tons per acre. 2 


Fourth year.—Timothy hay. Field ploughed in August, top worked and 1 
up in October. 


Fifth year—Grain. Seeded down with 10 pounds red clover, which is alloy 


grow to be turned under following spring for corn. 


Rotation ‘ BY 


First year—Corn. Manure applied in spring at rate of 15 tons per acre. 
low ploughed shortly before corn planting time, turning under both clove 
manure. 


Second year.—Grain. Seeded down with 10 pounds red clover, 2 pounds alsi 
5 pounds timothy per acre. 


Third year—Hay. Ploughed late fall, manured at rate of 15 tons per acre 


Fourth year—Grain. Seeded down with 10 pounds red clover, 2 pounds 
and 5 pounds timothy per acre. 


Fifth year.—Clover hay. 
Rotation ‘ C? 
First year.—Corn. 


Second year—Grain. Seeded down with 10 pounds red clover and 12 
timothy per acre. 


Third year.—Clover hay. 
Fourth year—Timothy hay. . Field ploughed in August, manured at the J 
24 tons per acre, worked at intervals and ridged up in late fall in preparation fo 
Rotation ‘ D? 
First year—Corn. Manure applied in spring at rate of 18 tons per acre.| 


low ploughed shortly before corn planting time, turning under both clove 
manure. 
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Second year.—Grain. Seeded down with 10 pounds red clover, 2 pounds alsike, 
pounds alfalfa and 6 pounds timothy per acfe. 


Third year—Clover hay. 
Rotation ‘ R.’ 


first year—Corn. Manure applied in spring at rate of 18 tons per acre. Shal- 
ww ploughed shortly before corn planting time, turning under both clover and 
anure. 


Second year.—Peas and oats mixed. Cut green for catttle. Seeded down with 
J pounds red clover, 2 pounds alsike, 6 pounds alfalfa and 6 pounds timothy per 
ere. 


Third year—Clover hay. Cut green for cattle. 


To make comparisons of the returns and net profits in these’experiments the fol- 
wing arbitrary values have been used :— 


* Return Values. 

RERRE Schs te ca tet ota as ey ary ecaiciae cle di slach cin a'p’e'e es a'e es per bushel $ 0 34 

CAT SLT AW: one ede es cs aye oe eos Ree RIS rene eer sie Cans a hin 's ey Giba's 6 «a per ton 4 00 

PES se RR se pe cage micas vcs cavsk a asi h oe vows cs os - 7 00 
ners Mey Poh ge ay OSE aie ane eg. epee ag 33 2 00 
Le Ty h ps Peas ho Cees ee cieied bc eipee Shea Nie w cls Peel eisiev les sco Ueve ed coe ands “ 2 00 
PA COGS cei eas Gita ai sg eres ee ince le Se Wonks OS Tccoewagae per bushel 0 50 
POFAGE  CFOPSSAPLOBY) Gasis cccc acne ov yc civss eee eee eee per ton 2 04 
RaW TN Gs iSEGE UE Ra citiere etc esd oia as mv eldinsk aan val ais civ gic vikiec nS ot per acre 15 04 

Cost Values 
Wega eA OU egee ets Ce tans oars ard h vee wae sa Ue h dete cee bace _per hour $6 17 
Horse labour, inciuding teamster— 

SE ig CMe cl Sr i an I ay per ree Ae era eae cee os 0 27 

Is Pe CIE SC BO Ae rie ita Satis Bons bis'v bee ed UkS-c'e cides s'vwedee ses os 0 34 
TOPs CS Ai ete etnies Pe oe rege ia Disa SG saig wa die. o i00.8' 8.0: 10,0 ue 0 41 

EPR Cr ee ena aI og a te tiy hora ae nn Mi wes als wees oases nace fi 0 48 

FS eee, Ss se od Ae I a Er oe ee ee per acre 3 00 
Barnyard manure (spread over rotation) ............eeeceeeeees per ton 1 00 
Machinery (inclusive of threshing machinery)...............00- per acre 0 60 
OS RET ORR ge Mie pe CeO Eee 2 ae a 1 00 


Turnip, mangel, potato and corn seed charged at natal cost. 

Grass and clover seed charged at actual cost, distributed over the number of 
years in hay and pasture. 

Twine charged at actual cost. 

Threshing charged according to actual labour expended. 
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ROTATION 


(ne 
NN  ———————— 


DESCRIPTION OF SOIL. IvEMS OF EXPENSE 


— ee 
i 


S 
9 Manual 
3 = Labour. 
Crops. be co 
3 P & 5 a 
S : 4 P n a fas] Bk 
v Surface soil.| Subsoil. v r= o® 
be o ee Ag 
q | pA = ae 
ae me = 3 =o A 
s| 3 g 2 | gz 2 % 
e) ro) Zs @ o™ ° 
or wa < wn ae 6) 
Ac. 1911. 1912. $c. $c No. | $e 
Gravelly Clay ) $ 
A 2 |F.S. 18.| clay loam. hardpan. | 1 |Corn........ Oates 5 kes 9°52) ok oF 5, 5 
Bei S 17, ‘ " 1 Oats)... 27-11 COMas «frac 952 1 88! 30; 6 10 
A 5 |FS. 16 hee a “" 1 \Hay aes «2: Oats....... 952) 197 5) 85 
4 {F.S. 15. a " 1 jayne: Timothy hay| 9 52) 2 87 8 1 36 
> 3 FS. 14. " " 1 \Oats ee Pes Clover hay..| 9 52! 287 14 2 38 
\ Paeens 3% Reis (vere 
PNP RTORALO?. «cen SuSiES Pte Nik woe SS De via Seals nk ota ee 47 60; = 11 56 62} 10 54 
Average per acrean 1912. i... s:.:2a04 66 sx.aie wae diets 0 oo ae mee aaa were wp 2 age ae 
ROTATION 
Clay . ] 
B2 |F.S. 18.| Clay loam. | hardpan. 1 Corn. 4. toms eS 9 00 1 97 f G 
Bl |S. 12. = : 1 Haven ICorn ....<.. 900} 188 30| 5 lt 
Bo ab.S. i. " | " 1 WO athars4 a Clover hay..| 9 00 4 69 10 1 7 
Bai ESs 0: " " 1 Hay isis Rawayn (ab RY e sick 9 60 1 9 4 
B3 |FS. 9. ; | ‘ 1 Gata Clover hay..| 9 00|. 4 69 10) 17% 
AB ETOUNLOr. J ce thes cha oe th kel eee Oi Poi ast ee eee mati bea le 45 06) 15 20 58 | 
Average per acre in 1912 ........ ees ae AP re ered ro eg ee ie Scalar i om oe 
Clay | 
C2 |F.S. 8.| Clay loam. | hardpan. 1 Corn 2e 25 2% lee aa 9 00 19 8 
Cl (FS. 7. " | " 1. Hay?, a oe ae ae 9 00 177 30 5m 
C4 |S. 6. " / " i Hay 2 ae ee 900) 307 10| 17 
C8 |E:S. 6: ers ‘ 1:|Ogtas ere, Hayle. 900/307 10! 6417 
) Sol == |__| —__——_ 
Adregatanacey | tosh. ase wees ‘oR eee 3600! 9ssl 55] 9 


Average per acre in 1912 


cee ee ewe 
OPO 8 £88 @ 0. DO 0.64 Ce wlUhe SS S.a SO ESd Oo Cla we MR) peo OCS N wy mee iene cole ae ae Oe ad 


* Indicates loss, 
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AISING CROP. 


< 


forse labour (including 


ee 


teamster. ) 
Hours bo 
=a 2 = 
f| g| § 2 B | g 
Ss CS 3 Taahe fe) bad 3 
2g 2 pte OS = le Siete 2 = 
(ob) @ 9) “i 2 o r) 5 
mn mn 72) (os } ° = a 
ee co) ope pe | Ss | 
ail | i fd ge 5 o) oS 
Jalal +10 See eh ee 
No.| No.| No.| $c] $c} $e] $e 
: 2 5} Dian 111) 17 24) 17 24 
aie il 6 3} 8 18]......| 24.68) 24 68 
: 2 54 Zi ool GOT 738i 7. 73 
a8 5 ae ae Ge PESO oe kik: 15 55) 15 55 
1] 7% PSOne 2. 17 59| 17 59 
4 27| 163|  7| 2038! 2 71| 92 79) 92 79 
a Sa ae | a ves | 18 58 18 66 
n 
4 Pe 5+ o| 3 79| 1 29) 16 73) 16 73 
2; 11 6 3} Sel Sirens 24 16) 24 16 
1 Ne Aes ce De AS| ceekin: 17 87| 17 87 
, 2 5+ 2} 379) 1 10] 16 54! 16 54 
GL 5.12. + BAS ee 17 87| 17 87 
4 28 1641 7| 20 72) 2 39) 93 17) 93 17 
| ie BES eee 18 63| 18 63 
” 
. Z 5} 2} 3 79| 1 08] 16 69) 16 69 
D 11 6 3} 8 18 24 05) 24 05 
| (4 Sotyraed Peete Ze GOVata 16 42) 16 42 
7 2: Ghee 16 42) 16 42 


eevreloereve 


i} 27] 113| 8) 17 27 


1 08| 73 58) 73 58 


18 39) 18 39 


PARTICULARS OF Crop. 


—— | | ux“ ———__ jr oq rj qj ue — um 


g Weight in pounds. g | 
ce = 
fa | ESS RES OO ‘5 
o ©, a. . 
g as a. bf 
ayes) : (o} 2) 
Q 4 @ m ws 
a CARR al Woe ra 
S ; : eol fe : 6. 
~ £ B ps |e) a 3 eS 
iS i & 3 Re 5 6 3 2 
'@) o)} Dn a0 : an > Ay 
Seibel hib. |b» | £ Lb $e! $el $e. 
45| 1,305} 2,605|......]..... 18 26] 18 26| 1 02 
chy nee Qi Ramee 33,370] 33 37| 33 371 8 69 
Bal1085\°B-060) 2.00. .h ee 24 98) 24 98] 7 25 
Bia ls 6,175 91 61| 21 61] 6 06 
momaly otf 9,950 34 82} 34 82] 17 93 
“one 3,190; 5,670 ar 33,370|133 04/133 04) 40 25 
8 as Ate eee egees eee 26 61| 26 61] 8 05 
37| 1,526 92,3791 road eee 20 02) 20 02' 3 29 
The pk eee meee 36,730] 36 73] 36 73) 12.57 
MAB lg 9,020| .... | 81 57| 31 87| 13 70 
43| 1,299] 2,501|...... 17 99| 17 99] 1 45 
3 92 Ma ES ABO sce 31 92] 31 921 14 05 
_..| 2,825 4,880 18,140! 36,730/138 23/138 23] 45 06 
ae = ea Sa |» a4 7 64 9 OL 
46} PATE AL-TOB\s 22 oho. 16 16] 16 16] 53* 
O Whee as lela s 22,900] 22 90} 22 So] 1 15* 
Oe rg ee S.65014.5-. 30 27| 30 27/13 85 
ey ee ee 8,610) *""") 30 13] 30 13113 71 
ee. 1,275] 1,705 Sera 99 46] 99 46/25 88 
=i SL Site, eee Oe 24 | 24 86] 6 47 
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ROTAT! 


ee eee a 


DESCRIPTION OF SOIL. Irems & Expt 
© Manual 
3 2 Labour. 
Crops. S| ae 
S : % i 6 leva ce ee 
oe Surface soil.| Subsoil. 2 g oP 
nm o eo 
eI ¢ “ - s-| 
S| 8 x a | 3a “ 
s| 8 ¢ a \|334 3 
mH oO 
ha eee < me | ow i ¢ 
Ac.| 1911 1912. $c $c No $ 
\Clay hard 
Det teS. 4:>:}oam...<.<-. pan. Dorn. ota. ate yi oes 9 00 iv 4 
D 2./F.S. 3 | ue eye ee " cA 1 Hay \Carnt. :.. 34.3 9 00 1 87 30 
D-3iF-.S. 2... Wcstreyses Bers " ts Ui Dates S.C ic ayes cick’ 9 00 6 09 10 | 
NOR TORALG - 5d» ceo se eons eee tele lS y a Sulake pies | aetoay Sarat 27 00 9 93 +4 | 
A-verage: per acre-in 1912; =, aneaadehe elie ena ease Tee ees Poe Peres rr ay) er 


R 1.;EPGS1/Sandy loam.|Hardpan. ..| 1°6|/Peas & oats.|Hay.. ...... 
R 2.;EPGS2 " ae i" eh LO NORB Ass las Peas & oats. 
R 3.;|EPGS3 " es " Bre Ge asi Ee Ee sie See Turnips 


e@rseete cee e Lew e eee ane lee ee eer eel ote 


PGRTORADO . oo kw cin Fe owe as o amagueted ae Oly aris Wwn.aeis Danis cose a 


er 


Average per acre in 1912 
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Horse labour (including 
teamster. ) 


Hours. = 
ae a 
o a| ¢ g | 2 © 
ar 2 8 ~» 
a. a | 21] a] 8 g 
wn I nr) > | O Oo 
No. |No. | No. | No.! $c}. $e. 
| 
- 2) Ft pA i Ma] ee Reo 
..-11]- 6 5) (Oca) Sora mean 
1 74 ex ened Beene ala Tee 
3 20! 113 5] 14 62) 1 25 
ES eee Veep eee 
nh.” 
_ Va ee ee Prpets. 
14} 11 8 yes. 2a‘: | Reaeeemee 


Cs Ce ee ee 


pee sieree foeeselevseeteesre j|oeverse 


peer le ee eaterosesetseesseleseetesnte seine 


Total cost. 


$ c. 
16 69 
24 15 


60 28 
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PARTICULARS OF CROP. 
FE | Si 
S Weight in Pounds. 3) 
<s) aetna ahi Seer ae o 
6 @ ej S : 
< jor s 
Slee ag a | § 
a 2 a7) 2 o ‘a S 
= = o 
S ie o$ = ua ® 
& & J = ote | - = = 
6) 5 Ss RD i | = > ay 
$e] Sei Lb. | Lb. | Le. | Lb} $e! Sel $e. 
16 69} 0 38] 1,482] 1,768|. ....|......] 18 36 18 361 1 67 
tear ee er eee ait et 28, 420| 28 42| 98 42| 4 97 
To PEL: en ba, 7,570|...... 26 50| 26 50! 7 06 
60 28)...... 1,482} 1,768| 7,570) 28,420] 73 281 73 28] 13 90 
20 08 Oe eee ig es pele 9A 49) 24 42] 4 33 
TOsaBls allt sc, [ace 8,000)...... 28 00| 17 50! 0 79 
PAG catg ete Pmt 32,000} 32 00| 20-001 1 54 
Brie eres (eo eae 52,260] 52 26) 32 66| 1 06 
66 77\.... | ee ee 8,000/84,260'112 26 50 161 3 39 
29 95)... coe | ee | es ae 93 38] 23 381 113 
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The following table presents in brief, the comparative costs, returns and net profit 
of the above rotations for 1912 :— 


Roration Experiment.—Comparative Costs, Returns and Net Profits, 1912. 


SS ee ee ee 


Total cost Value of 


Rotation. to operate. iviasaa Net profit. 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 

*A? five years’ duration. ......0.seeees ree cere ee eerereecesceues 18 56 26 61 8 05 
*B’ five years’ duration.......ccceseccceeere sts eeeenseereee aes 18 63 27 64 9 OL 
“C’ “four years’ duration.........ccsecee: seevcscccrevccccncnecs 18 39 24 86 6 47 
‘1’ three years’ duration ......0. ese eeerecereccesecerescasececes 20 09 24 42 4 33 
*R’ three years’ uration ........ccececerseceserecevetsscccesers 22 25 23 38 1 13 


Th-se figures may not, however, represent the relative value of these rotation: 
under normal conditions, and, for the reasons stated above, they will not be used i 
future calculations. 

In 1911 an eight-years’ test with rotations ‘ A,’ ‘B, ‘C’ and ‘D’ was completed 
Based on this extended test we would submit the following regarding them :— 


Rotation ‘A’—This rotation has proven an excellent one. When carefully fol 
lowed and where cultural operations were well performed weeds have been kept unde 
fair control, and crop yields have been maintained. It supplies a relatively large 
proportion of grain to roots and hay than the ordinary three or four-course rotation 


and for that reason would be preferable under conditions where considerable grain i 
ealled for. 


Rotation ‘ B’—While this rotation has maintained crop yields, and has give 
profits equal to rotation ‘A’ in the test just completed, we do not yet feel that we coul 
recommend it as being equal to rotation ‘A’ in all respects. In the average seaso 
when two crops of clover would be taken off, no early fall ploughing is possible, an 
weeds are therefore not so easily combatted. 


Rotation ‘C’—This rotation is most satisfactory from all standpoints exce 
that it supplies a rather smaller proportion of grain than is often desired. Whe 
live stock is the mainstay of the farm, this is, however, a very minor fault. T 
turning of a shallow furrow, when ploughing sod in preparation for grain or cor 
has been found to be good practice here. In preparing for roots, deeper ploughing 
the regular plough with subsoiler is to be advised. 


Rotation “D?’—This would be a most excellent rotation to put into practice whe 
sufficient rough land was available to serve as pasturage. It is the rotation that wou 
supply the greatest amount of forage of the best description for dairying or be 
production. It is better suited for heavy than for light soils. 

Tf a careful examination of the above rotations be made there will be noted 
few desirable characteristics common to all:— 3 

i@ Grain fields are always seeded down with clover, even though it be used on] 
as a fertilizer, as in the case of the fifth year of rotation ‘/ ° 

2. Grass and clover seedings are heavy. Increased crops of hay and rare failur 
of a catch have justified them. 

3. Hoed crops form a large proportion of every rotation. An attempt to far 
a small area without a hoed crop was not successful. Weeds could not readily be ke: 
in check. 

4. No field is left in hay for more than two successive years. Our records sh 


that the seeond crop almost always costs more per ton than the first, and that suecee 
ing crops are very liable to be grown at a loss. 
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HALLOW PLOUGHING AND DEEP CULTIVATION’ VERSUS ‘DEEP 
PLOUGHING.’ 


Phe season of 1911 completed an eight-years’ test of the above methods of prepar- 
and for hoed crops. While the results have shown the advantage of deep over 
ow tillage, especially in preparing for roots, they have not indicated to any 
ed degree, a superiority of one or the other of the above methods. 

in 1912 the two four-year rotations used in this experiment were re-arranged, 
divided into eight one-acre plots. The experiment will be continued for another 
of years, but, owing to the changes made, this year’s results will not be included 
rerages that will be drawn. 


Rotation ‘S’ (Shallow ploughing and deep cultivation). 


First year.—Corn or roots. Field manured at rate of 24 tons per acre. Ploughed 
of sod previous August, 4 inches deep, and subsoiled to a depth of 8 to 9 inches, 
ed at intervals and ridged up in fall. In case manure is not applied before plough- 
deep cultivation is attained by means of a strong, deep-reaching cultivator, after 
od has rotted! in the fall, or the next spring. After the corn crop is harvested. the 
is ploughed shallow or cultivated in preparation for the grain which follows. 


Second year.—Grain. Seeded down with-10 pounds red clover and 12 pounds 
hy per acre. . 


hird year.—Clover hay. Cut twice in the season, and the aftermath left on the 


ourth year.—Timothy hay. Broken in August and prepared for corn or roots, 
dicated above. 


Rotation ‘P’ (Deep ploughing). 


his rotation differs from rotation ‘S’ only in the treatment of the timothy hay 
in preparation for corn or roots. It is manured and ploughed in August, 7 inches 
top worked, and ploughed again in late fall, 7 inches deep. 

he details of cost and returns are shown in the tables herewith presented. 
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ROTAT! 
SL i ee a mL ee 
DESCRIPTION OF SOIL. ITEMs or Expt 
wa) 
a Manual 
3 = Labor 
‘ Crops iS oe 
: : A We eg rc 
ee Surface soil.| Subsoil. | ¢ PS oP 
> 3) bid so 
=| bd 4 . oe 
3 2) aaa 3 Pa gi 
3 ce S e oe 
. 8 & 8 ® 2 5 E 
ions = G a op) ee G 
| 1911 1912 $c $ ¢ No. $ 
Gravelly 3 : / 
S 1./E.P.G.S8.4|Sandy loam. clay... [oT Gore 5 .0v tas ae ot 9 00 1 94 5 { 
S 2./8.P.G.8.5 1 : " ah: Re@abegeers Peas &oats.| 9 (0) 2 10 12 
S 3/\E.P.G.S8.8 " ; " Ra A eh ee ee Pe iy Seeger 9 00 2 77 9 
S 4.1E.P.G.8.9 " " tay. eis Corns. 9 00 1 87 26 : 
WAP OTOP ALG. a oss ss. attest VR ne Sate Spas be Neate aa oe Pas tua ae 36 00 8 68| aeteuoece : 
AVGLAZE Per ACTO.’. <<. vss Havens OND 2 be dele POE be Bee ae eee ee amrecee enn: cr 
ROTATI 
Gravelly . 
P 1 /E.P.G.S8.6/Sandy loam. clayis} dernic.cF. § )Oats rk terres 9 00 1 97 5 
| eae KE P.GS.7 " : " eg Re a ae ea ges |Peas & oats.| 9 00 2 10 12 
P3\EPGS. 10} a oe epee [Rea ite 990| 277 9 
P4/EPGS. 11 a < me ici eee |Sorn 900] 1 87 26 
Reerepate ss ths. :c-sct.ateele a rore PRN eRe idee Pee Be 36 OW. 328 Hl eon 3 


peeseeecoeeser eee es « Jt eo weeotoeericens F** S#c ase 
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S” (Shallow ploughing an3 deep cultivation). 


N RAISING CROP. PARTICULARS OF CROP. 


Se ———— 


a a ee 5 ee 


Horse labor (including 


d g 
teamster). 2 Weight in Pounds. . S 
Hours to : 5 od ay : 
“ Z S| OB lsat 8 
S = = g | 2 6 8 a ia Orcas et a 
rs S 3 @}| 68; 8 3 i a8 = | 2 
Base. | Sie r eet as g i o3 | a om © 
= ® eo) o | #2 = S) o 5 : ; ae S ° fo 
2 L PA x | O'@ ° = “ “ i ES ‘ Ech ame © aE 
Sets] S tego ere te g . 5 3 3 Sees | rs B = 
a a a ro Q iB os ie) oS io) 
BS Me fe Ss SS a ee Be Se ee Ce a sf : Ge ated oe 
No. | No.!No.|No.' $a! $e] $e. a $ ¢.| Lb. | Lb Lb. hbo hk 8-6 Sec Sec 
) \ 
Bo Gt ee eee 209) 17-73) 17-73) 0 24! $2,454) 3,391)... | coc. | 31 23) 31 23] 13 50 
Bebo 6ht < Bh) OA ea feb de Sht 1 Oa. |. See hg: 860! 18 86 18 861 051 
Ses as Oat 15 44| 15 44] 477/...... 4 Serene 6,470 | 22 64) 22 64| 7 20 
mi 7} 3 Peageorie es f 26 96h 26-36) 1 471. ci beanies. frees. 35, 840) 35 841 35 841 9 48 
i 2,459| 3,321} 6,470] 54,700 108 57/108 57| 30 69 
Se. Oo SS Sy Se, See Peace ene ee Eee | 27 14| 27 14| 7 67 


18 03 2-2. 2, ce Opal) 5 wasn 8; | 34 19) 34 19) 16 16 
REESE EM een Maisie hea | vanes 21 ,470; 21 47) 21 47| 3 12 
15 44 DB cep ern 6,160) 21 56; 21 56) 6 12- 


24 27 Ss eee .... |88,750| 38 75] 38 75] 14 48 


76 09 2,774} 3,226) 6,160/60,220)115 97/115 97| 39 88 


PE aN Ps ecw ef nus eresaly lie vcore s | eniviy eb Reed olny 28 99) 28 99} 9 97 
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Comparative Costs, Returns, and Profits, 1912, ‘Shallow Ploughing and Deep Cultiva- 
. , ra hb _? 
tion’ versus ‘Deep Ploughing. 


so SS a PT a a cS SOTA SS sr rw ge lm 


Total cost | Total value 


Rotation. to operate. | of returns. Net profit. 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
*S’ (shallow ploughing and deep cultivation).......+++e+eeeeeeees 19 47 a 4 7 67 
©P* (Gee PIOURHING). 00. s:c0s deere reser a ye eo cae 19 02 28 99 9 97 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER EXPERIMENT. 


In 1909 three rotations, having for object the gaining of information as to the 
value of commercial fertilizers in regular farm rotation, were introduced. In this 
experiment, superphosphate, muriate of potash and nitrate of soda are being substi- 
tuted to a greater or lesser extent for barnyard manure. In 1912 a further rotation 
was added in which no fertilizer of any kind is used. The nomenclature has been 
changed, so that rotations ‘A,’ ‘B,’ ‘C’ Fertilizer are now ‘ X,’ ‘Y’ and ‘Z,’ respect- 
ively, and the added rotation is termed ‘ N.’ 


Rotation ‘N’. 


This rotation is of four years’ duration, and includes, grain, hay, pasture, roots. 
The grain follows roots, the land being ploughed shallow or cultivated after the hoed 
crop is harvested. With the grain is sown 8 pounds red clover, 2 pounds alsike and 
12 pounds timothy per acre. Field is left seeded down two years, first year of which 
is cut for hay, second is pastured. In August, pasture land is ploughed 5 inches deep, 
worked at intervals during the autumn and ribbed up in the late fall. The following 
spring the land is worked into good tilth and sown to roots, no manure or commer- 
cial fertilizer of any kind being applied. | 


Rotation ‘X’. 


This rotation is of four years’ duration, and includes grain, hay two years, roots. 
The grain follows roots, the land being ploughed or cultivated in the fall after the hoed 
crop is harvested. With the grain is sown 8 pounds red clover, 2 pounds alsike and 
12 pounds timothy per acre. The clover hay is cut twice in the season. After the 
second year hay the land is manured at the rate of 15 tons barnyard manure per 
acre, and ploughed in August, 5 inches deep, worked at intervals during the autumn 


and ribbed up in the late fall. The following spring the land is worked into good tilth 
and sown to roots. 


Rotation ‘Y’. 


This rotation is of four years’ duration, and includes grain, hay two years, and 
roots. The grain follows roots, the land being ploughed or cultivated in the fall ‘aftd 
the hoed crop is harvested. With the grain is sown 8 pounds red clover, 2 pounds alsik 
and 12 pounds timothy per acre. The clover hay is cut twice in the season. After 
the second year hay, the land is ploughed in August, 5 inches deep, worked at inter- 
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luring the autumn and ribbed up in the late fall. The following spring the land 
rked into good tilth and 300 pounds superphosphate, 75 pounds muriate of potash 
00 pounds nitrate of soda are applied before being sown to roots. In addition 
> above, the land receives a dressing of 100 pounds nitrate of soda per acre each 
that the field is in hay or grain. This application is given in early spring on the 
and just as the grain is coming through, when under grain. 


Rotation 6 Z? 


“his rotation is of four years’ duration, and includes grain, hay two years, roots. 
grain follows roots, the land being ploughed or cultivated in the fall after the 
erop is harvested. With the grain is sown 8 pounds red clover, 2 pounds alsike 
2 pounds timothy per acre. The clover hay is cut twice in the season. After the 
d year hay, the land is manured at the rate of 74 tons barnyard manure per 
and ploughed in August, 5 inches deep, worked at intervals during the autumn 
ribbed up in the late fall. The following spring the land is worked into good 
and 150 pounds superphosphate, 374 pounds muriate of potash and 50 pounds 
te of soda are applied before being sown to roots. In addition to the above the 
receives a dressing of 100 pounds nitrate of soda per acre each year that the 
is in hay or grain. This application is given in early spring on the grass, and 
as the grain is coming through, when under grain. 

fn the following tables of results, rotation ‘N’ is not included, as it had not been 
r proper rotation long enough to be comparable with the others. 


e 
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Commerciuy Fertilizer Experiment.—Comparative Costs, Returns and Net Prd 
average of 4 years. 


Cost Value 
Rotation. to of 
wpa Operate. Returns. P 
$ cts $ cts 
‘XK? barnyard Manure......sceee cece cere ceeeeerseescscceccees 18 45 26 90 
EW sonimoercial forbllizers y ic s2aed «wie arn ale vos GE Ae 9 rs Fae mnie 20 17 26 25 
‘Z’ barnyard manure and commercial pat eee bi peaeeie 19 70 OT BS 


PROPOSED EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 


In addition to the rotation tests and to the costs of production work now 
way it is proposed to inaugurate a series of cultural experiments similar in pi 
and outline to those conducted on our prairie farms. In the carrying out of 
work we are, however, very greatly handicapped because of the limited area of 
at our disposal. The growth of the other Divisions and the establishment o: 
Divisions has necessitated the concession of small areas from time to time to 
possible the new work. We have now, in all, less than two hundred acres on > 
to carry the stock of the Division of Animal Husbandry, and to conduct expefi 
which cannot always be designed to supply the greatest amounts of the kinds o: 
required. By the use of soiling crops and other intensive methods we have ¢ 
voured to produce a maximum of feeds. Much further economizing of space th 
this means is not practicable, however, and I would present for your consideratic 


need to acquire more land, if the Division is to carry out to best advantage the 
for which it was instituted. 
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IXPERIMENTAL STATION FOR PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND, CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, J. A. CLARK, B.S.A. 


WEATHER CONDITIONS AND CROP NOTES, 1912. 


, mild spell of weather about the middle of April gave promise of an early spring. 
dull weather followed, and it was not until the 11th of May that seeding began 
is Station. The greater part of May was so backward that the leaves and the 
mms were fully three weeks later bursting out than in the spring of 1911; a frost 
wilted the clovers occurred on the 22nd. June was decidedly cool. The mean 
erature was more than a degree below the average. Cutworms did much damage 
e province. During the first half of July the heat was extreme, and during the 
half the rainfall was excessive. Large quantities of hay were ruined throvghout 
rovince. The cool, late spring and the heavy rains of July and August caused the 
top to fall below the average, both in quantity and quality. The early grain also 
ed much from this, and gave yields much below the same varieties sown later. 
was a very unusual occurrence in this province. In many sections haymaking 
continued until harvest, or about the third week in August. The oats filled well, 
mut was very prevalent. Rust and the joitit worm did much injury to the wheat 

September proved to be a good harvest month. The late grain ripened very 
y, yet where it did mature it was heavy and well filled. No killing frost occurred 
i the month. The potato crop was good, and when harvested was very free from 
The corn, mangels and sugar beets were scarcely an average crop, but the turnips 
earrots gave heavy yields. A severe frost occurred on the 16th of October, but 
is not until the 12th of November that the more hardy vegetation was killed. 
weather was open and a very large percentage of the fall work was completed in 
arly autumn. 


mE Weather Observations taken at Charlottetown Experimental Station, 1912. 


TEMPERATURE F, PRECIPITATION, 
fonth. ——————— < pl tee Piha as EPS TEE . eee 
Heaviest parted 
Highest. | Lowest. Mean. / Rainfall. |Snowfall.| Total. in 
| 24 hours. 
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60:0 | —4:0 | 30°80 3°21 14:0 4°61 0°63 | 180°6 
-,.... 62°0 12:0 | 35°72 2°37 79 3°16 0°88 | 163-1 
790 97:0 | 60°53 gt 2 aol alee Mate iY 0°83 2350 

84°5 36°0 57 82 ge | Sale Se a eae 2°49 1°16 251-1 
ae 91°5 39°0 | 64°90 ae ul: Bos 218 | 195-8 
aa 81:0 45°0 61°68 2 ee 2°68 0°72 181°9 
mber. 73°0 38-0 | 54°02 1 ig a ae ae 2°90 0°83 167°9 
ae 73°0 93°5 | 47°71 Be eae 3°72 1:58 | 1342 
mber......|  65°0 2°0 | 37°01 3 59 6°5 4°94 1:06 B17 
fiber ......| 50°0 | —2°0 | 26°60 B40 | 10°5 6°45 1:05 68°7 

[a —— a —_——_-. a 
RN ESA ett UP OCPPTT COREENOL EE 38°18 | ro tae Wee ag Oat ae 1,830 
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ROTATION OF CROPS. 


Six rotations varying in duration and treatment were started in 1912, on th 
to the west of the farm buildings. The area they cover extends north along the 
way to the De Blois road. They are laid out in fields as follows :— 

A and B, 1-00 acre each; OC, -57 of an acre; D, 1-00 acre; F, -88 of an a@ 
-4 of an acre. n 

“ . 
Rotation ‘A’ (five years’ duration). 


First year-——Corn. Manured 25 tons per acre. 
Second year.—Oats. Seeded down. 

Third year.—Clover hay. 

Fourth year—Timothy hay or pasture. 

Fifth year.—Oats. 


Rotation ‘B’ (five years’ duration). 
First year.—Corn. 
Second year—Grain. Seeded down. 
Third year.—Clover hay. 
Fourth year—Grain. Seeded down. 
Fifth year—Clover hay. 


Rotation ‘OC’ (four years’ duration). 


First year—Hoed crop. Manured 20 tons per acre. 

Second year.—Grain. Seeded down. ~ e 
Third year.—Clover hay. 

Fourth year—Timothy hay or pasture. 


Rotation ‘D’ (three years’ duration). 


First year—Hoed crop. Manured 15 tons per acre. 
Second year.—Grain. Seeded down. 
Third year.—Clover hay. 


Rotation ‘F’ (four years’ duration). 


First year—Hoed crop. Manured 20 tons per acre. 
Second year.—Grain. Seeded down. 

Third year.—Clover hay. 

Fourth year—Grain. Seeded down. 


Rotation ‘ G’ (seven years’ duration). 


First year.—Grain. 

Second year.—Hoed crop. 

Third year—Wheat or barley. Seeded down. 
Fourth year.—Clover hay. 

Fifth year—Timothy hay. 

Sixth year—Pasture. 

Seventh year.—Pasture. 


The land available for this rotation work was very uneven. 
there had been several buildings, as well as 
of brick clay were removed from p 


On rotation 
a cellar and an old brick-yard. Tw. 
art of the land before the normal surface 
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hed. Rotations ‘B’, ‘D’ and ‘F’ were partly drained in 1911. Rotation ‘C’ 
ains a filled pond, house cellar and door yard. Rotation ‘G’ also contained a 
> pond area that was drained and filled. Careful accounts were kept which will 
e valuable in time. On these fields the cereals considered most suitable to the 
inee were multiplied, so as to be available to those wishing to purchase pure 


* 


MIXED GRAINS. 
Experiments are being conducted to determine the best mixture of crops for 
n feed, and for the production of grain for feeding stock. The results of these 
be published when averages for several years have been obtained. 


PROPOSED EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 


Cultural experiments have been held in abeyance pending the addition of mor: 
to the Station. A great amount of work along these lines has been planned, and 
be instituted just as soon as the land can be properly prepared for it. 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM FOR NOVA SCOTIA, NAPPAN, N 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, R. ROBERTSON. 


WEATHER CONDITIONS, 1912. 


The spring of 1912 opened dull and cold with some frosts during April. On 1 
10th the thermometer registered 15 degrees of frost and on the 25th 7 degrees. No sn 
fell during the month, but there was a rather heavy precipitation of rain. Duri 
May the weather was cold, and for the first three weeks dry, with just enough ré 
falling to retard seeding operations, which became general about the 15th. The preci 
tation during the last week of this month was much heavier than usual. Jw 
although having no great amount of rainfall, was both cool and damp. Grain and ro 
did fairly well, but corn was almost a complete failure. July was a dry, warm mor 
until the 22nd, after which rain fell continually until the end of the month, giving 
total precipitation of 6-62 inches. Hay and grain did well, but roots made poor grow 
The latter part of August was practically continuous rainfall. Haymaking was alm 
impossible, the grain lodged badly, and root crops suffered severely. Due to the hea 
rains no cultivating could be done after July 22. September’s rainfall of 2-86 ine] 
was below the average, but this, together with the heavy rains of the previous mon 
made the harvesting operations slow, especially in the case of grain. No frost ¥ 
recorded up to this time. October was a very fine month with a light precipitati 
and a few light frosts, a splendid month for harvesting roots and getting the gene 
fall work done. November was also a very seasonable month enabling the fall we 
to be further advanced than usual. 


Some Weather Observations taken at Nappan Experimental Farm, 1912. 


a a Se 


TEMPERATURE F, PRECIPITATION. 

Tota 
. Month. oe ee ee ee Sul 
shine 

Highest. | Lowest. Mean. | Rainfall. | Snowfall.! Total. 
1912. ° : 2 Inches. | Inches. Inches. Hour 
PANUSLY Seo Son teen 45 — 24 abe rAN) °65 14.00 1°95 148°5 
POOEGALY. Fait con eee 45 —18 18°22 “16 16°00 1°76 124°0 
" RON bes a chis oa sivanien seed 48 —15 27°54 1 26 11°50 2°41 117°0 
le atte ee ene oe ea ee 66 ive 37°64 2047 NS ae 2°04 117°0 
. BP sins oa ow oe ee ee 77 24 50°27 it So Pe 2°74 164°0 
Tone Se slaee eo alu ein Grate tice 84 m5) 56°29 rie Ela Coane apa i ase 242°0 
re y. > mites tice wetoe oe 92 40 63°61 SOS Team keke | 6°62 151°0 
F Se fe eee Coo 81 38 60°75 eee PEPE nee 4°82 175°8 
a = SOR iow eis baw eee (fe: 33 52°99 Bc be dae a ee 2°86 149°9 
4S 0 oe piste dle isiars eae cic) Bh 74 25 46°80 te & Sobee! e S egs 1°67 146°9 
ew Che sks ecko aes oe 66 14 36°32 Sef ss PRR ee 3°70 77°4 
OCEINDENs Saya esis. oc 51 0 26°33 iY aks ppp apy owes 5°62 81°5 
© Su) 60's & oF | Binge fe Area ate Nice eee eee 34°36 41°50 38°51 1695-0 


nn nn pe 
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CROP YIELDS. 


Below is a summary of the yields of the crops grown, exclusive of uniform test 
Ss of grain and potatoes. 


Meld: PRA teed oc col wn een peek e oS dy Se GOR CRA a he ae ee 1,110 bush. 38 Ib. 
Turnips and mangels Pigasem es Sern ee ie ealalemtaratachiidlac yr thas - 6,315 15 u 
PR OTSID COP I re SNe Sar nne eWeaie s oi Ata ana cea sd anh hates we wee 25 tons 50 n 
Hay. b eleis euehenerslenh fale /eleveiaiisielele 0 0i1 's)e'6.10,*:0\6fo n's\ewle.¥ie b8 6's 0'W ene 0; jc aiieiene chairs ; 134 on OTD " 


The field grain consisted of upland and marsh oats, barley and mixed grain (2 
els of oats, 1 bushel of barley and 1 peck of peas, sown at the rate of three bushels 
acre). The yields were as follows: 


. Wifeecany ihwits cost eye ol Cs RARER le Aa a -..00 bush. : lb. per acre. 
« marsh oats Chie Paste SCRE CS CHOICICRCC RRC ROI CRSIAICTIE Re RRB 22 " 
1 iT] barley CL SGI ICROe ROR IOR CORO IS A iskwskiasal glia we jeieie:e @ 000 leia 6 O4. 4) : n> 
w mixed grain " Ria ratetete: crocecarenensliateceietererect eee eee ee eens AG te 20m " 
cee Les. 


Six varieties of turnips were grown in fields of one-half acre each. The land was 
lay loam in only a fair state of fertility, and was given a dressing of barnyard 
nure at the rate of 24 tons per acre. Where commercial fertilizer’ was used in 
ition to the manure, it was applied at the rate of 300 pounds per acre. 

The following were the results :— 


TETIES of Turnips with Manure alone, and with eect Fertilizer in addition 


to Manure. 
22, Name of Variety. Yield rer Acre. | Yield per Acre. 
res Tons Lb. Bush Lb 
Im gered Greystone, manure with fertilizer.............e06, Shee 1115 1,051 Bb 
" MM a raha a nie pide ale Oa O§,0:% 30. = 1,490 1,024 50 
ores 8 ierice, manure with fertilizer..........0seeceeceees 20. +=1,470 691 10 
" only eA aks nu See ©, oa) 6 95 40)6. 60 6.6 9 Ole 0 s6 0 20 1,349 689 00 
Magnum Bonum, manure with fertilizer... 000. .cccceccoeescs 17 580 576 20 
" PRE re sae eat vindd «is desetansteal oe outs Oc 20 560 676 00 
Best of NI ANUP WEE LOPTLIZOR |). io wo. v0 ce cides ooo wielee ae 16 500 541 40 
ENT, 1; SER eR SI ae eee ae 18 400 606 40 
Canadian Gem, manure with fertilizer ............ un oh na ae 18e 54370 622 50 
ps " OTILY @. naked pobnm aT aie aioe eho Ge anak ie 8 4.5.6 14 + #1,900 498 20 
Kangaroo, manure Wibrl COrCMiOE Sc for ae vs oslo wale sbarwees «8 Omer is 220 353 40 


" " only SUED OCC CDF E EO OC On @ 66a B69 3,06 60-0 a8 6 0 0.0 8 7 1,760 262 40 


OO 


In addition to the above, four acres of turnips were grown in acre plots, on a 
y loam on which was spread manure at the rate of 20 tons per acre. On account 
the extremely wet weather this crop received very little cultivation. The following 
the results :-— 


1 acre mixed Best of All and Greystone............ cece eee cere eens 625 bush. per acre. 
1 " Hartley’ s Bronze EE Pr Wee re ro eevee ee ee 390 " " 
1 " E le sphar ee eee ee eee hehehe ee eae eat ORE eS 4 oe es st 3! 0 " " 


1 w» wixed Hartley's Bronze and Sutton’s Champion.............. 240 " " 
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MANGELS. 


Three varieties of mangels were grown in one-third acre plots. The land wa 
clay loam and was given a dressing of 20 tons of manure per acre. 
The following yields were obtained :— 


Yiextps of Field Lots of Mangels, Nappan, 1912. 


Area. Name of Variety. Yield per Acre. Yield per Acre 
Acres. Tons. Lb. Bush. Li 
b Mammoth Loog Reds. ia.c,.2s40eu stats aseasens ll 1,445 390 45 
Yellow Globe... 2.1... ccecacreenscccoesesenes 10 475 341 15 

; Yellow Dutermediate:: i sco5 cree pees see ee eee 8 200 70 a 


SPRING WHEAT. 


Three varieties of spring wheat were grown in half-acre fields. They were so 
on May 15 and 16. The results were as follows:— a 


Yreutps of Field Lots of Spring Wheat, Nappan, 1912. 


Area. Name of Variety. 

Acres. 
White Hife is 0 iecs oes bts A eee eee 
TAVLOS Lon eee ee ie ote Sie W ait Dera tae CE Oe ee aaoae 
Red) Bide cs cciins |. sieves ce cence eee nna ee 
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XPERIMENTAL STATION FOR CENTRAL QUEBEC. 
CAP ROUGE, QUE. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, G. A. LANGELIER. 


WEATHER CONDITIONS, 1912. 


The past season was the most unfavourable which the farmer of this district has 
rienced for a quarter of a century. - The month of April was cold and the snow 
ppeared slowly. In May, seeding was retarded by the excessive rainfall, which 
rred on fourteen different days between the seventh and the thirty-first. The wet 
ther continued into June, there being precipitation during thirteen of the first 
teen days of the month. This was followed by a drought which extended from the 
tieth of June until the end of July. The land, which had been repeatedly flooded, 
then parched and eracked, and the late sown crops germinated poorly. August was 
and cold, and those who delayed haying for finer weather found little opportunity 
‘ure it properly. Grain grew well, but corn, potatoes and roots were at a standstill. 
tember continued damp and-cloudy, sunshine averaging only a little over three 
irs a day. Corn did not grow well, and was practically a total failure throughout 
‘district. In October, rain fell on seventeen days, making it difficult to harvest the 
in in good condition. Much of it was still green when cut, and seed, as a rule, 
3 of poor quality. November continued dull. On the twenty-sixth the ground froze ~ 
so that no further field work could be done. 


Some Weather Observations taken at Cap Rouge Experimental Station, 1912. 


TEMPERATURE F. PRECIPITATION. 
; Total 
Month. PURE OCen e S a  at ee oee oee oR inehIne 
Highest. | Lowest. Mean. | Rainfall. | Snowfall. | Total. 
* ° ° . | Inches. | Inches. Inches. Hours. 
BEM cdoccsteseusec- cre: 34 —24'2 1°94 0°28 34°7 a2L0 79°0 
BMARY 600650 pie aaa wine 2 35 —19°2 SOU eailigiers fee 55 21°5 2°15 63°3 
ae 5 in o'gis end Hae «Ae zy tig’ —14°2 15°28 0°23 Def. 2° 40 165°3 
SS tac. oss arew see 9007 60 5'2 31°35 2°78 2°0 2°98 215°2 
SPP Par errr 80 26°2 51°31 SU Med lie aioe 2 8°08 194°0 
ie CPPS ee Ey 83 35°2 56°18 AU Le Oe hate Sect og vats 3°01 212°0 
MU dsb soentcsees vase 92 44°2 66°81 DE A RP eae pe 0°92 224°7 
DEES. iv eucasecummaend 77 39°2 59°20 EES Zils s|erarapraversceteet 10°21 138°0 
oo. + on saemaea 74 31 ‘2 53°37 SRSA caus hins oe 3°34 91°2 
PIP ree vere 72 28°2 44°94 LE A Be Aen 8 2°74 87°0 
ember 59 10°2 30°92 2°94 20°3 4°97 26°2 
POPE 5 EPO 47 —13°2 16°83 1°04 20'2 3°06 39°5 
OE Ee se bee eae de Fee hee Gre bolne Kemeneve 35°67 120°4 47°61 1,585°4 
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FIELD CROP YIELDS. 


With the exception of hay, the yield of all crops was below average. No furt 
explanation than the inclement weather need be given for the poor showing made, 
indicated in the following table :— 


Firtp Crop Areas and Yields, Cap Rouge, 1912. 


Crop. | Variety. Acreage. Yield. Yield per Acre. 


Total 
ee | Sree ns We tne é 
om 

Gann. Longidllow.y vas. ae Nae ie 7°31 40,185 | 2tons, 1,497 Ib. 
‘[umips ...iceeet Lurple Top pra sice nce meee 3°00 33,790 5 ow 1,263 " 
Mataioed ,.\ 1st (ODDIOPs os. ons ve ae sen ee re oe 1°00 1,713 28 bush. 33 
Oat ; 

erern BATINCD 2 hare colstavs plover ee Sica aioe cele ee 1°92 5,565 1 ton. 898 
Oats 

tripened) | LAaNROls:. <ascra 6.ses Mop sca Sie acai orarees 25°46 22,632 26 bush. bow 
PRs toe MOV OE. cases a ttasa-w's opi Magione <o oiare 27-10 108, 600 2 tons. 

FY Sita) Raat Timothy bial a tol Shots eh odifue, «= eres ele ie imteg=\ ateyakes 21°7 65, 250 14 ee 


ROTATION OF CROPS. 


' With a view to learning something of the relative value of different rotations, a 
of showing the advantages of a well-ordered succession of crops over long continu 
growing of the same crops, four rotations were inaugurated in 1911. The work w 
them has been continued, but we do not feel warranted in presenting any figures un 
we have the results of at least one more year’s work. It will be noted that rotati 
‘J’ is omitted from the number reported as having been started last year. It ] 
been temporarily dropped to make room for the extension of the orchard. Rotat: 


‘B’ of five years’ duration has been added, so that there are now under test 1 
following :— 


Rotation ‘D’ (three years’ duration). 


First year—Oorn, roots, potatoes, peas, and peas and oats mixed to cut for er 
feed or for hay. 


@ 
Second year—Oats. Seeded down with 10 pounds red clover, 6 pounds timot 
nd 8 pounds alsike per acre. 


Third year.—Clover hay. Two crops cut if possible. 


Rotation ‘C’ (four years’ duration). 
First year—Corn, roots, potatoes, peas, and peas and oats mixed to cut for gr 
feed or for hay. 
Second year.—Grain. Seeded down. 
Third year.—Clover hay. 
Fourth year.—Pasture. 
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: Rotation ‘B’ (five years’ duration). 


First year—Corn, roots, potatoes, peas, and- peas and oats mixed for green feed 
or hay. 

Second year—Grain. Seeded down. 

Third year—Clover hay. 

Fourth year-——Grain. Seeded down. 

Fifth year—Clover hay. 


Rotation ‘K’ (six years’ duration). 


First year—Oorn, roots, potatoes, peas, and peas and oats mixed for green feed 
for hay. 

Second year.—Grain. Seeded down. 

Third year.—Hay. 
_ Fourth year.—Hay. 

Fifth year—Pasture. : 

Sixth year.—Pasture. 


PLANTING CORN IN HILLS AND DRILLS. 
The experiment started in 1911 to learn the relative merits of sowing corn in 
ls and in hills in this climate and locality has been continued. The following table 


ws the results for each year, and the average for two years. 


PLANTING Fodder Corn in Hills and Drills. 


“Method of Planting. Yield 1911. | Yield 1912. en yield 
Tons Tons Tong 
drills 42 inches apart, 8 inches between plants.......... 132.89 4°(9 9°29 
" 48 " 8 " hi NAS ear areas iets 13°82 3°83 8°82 
hills 42 " 42 " [i se se a re BD as *83 6°37 
u 36 " 36 " RTLSlem aehinbe. Pikes coat av aNe: eye. | Rees 68 6°00 


The rather marked difference in favour of the drill-sown corn may be partly 
counted for in 1912 by the nature of the season. The almost incessant rainfall pre- 
nted seeding until June 19. A long drought then followed. The corn sown in 
‘lls with the horse planter, was seeded deeper, and nearer moisture, than that sown 
hills with the hand machine. The drilled corn, therefore, germinated more quickly 
d was cultivated at an earlier date, thus receiving an advantage at the outset that 
unted for much in that particular season. This test will be continued and reported 
on next year. 
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NXYPERIMENTAL FARM FOR MANITOBA, BRANDON, MAN 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, W. C. McKILLICAN, B.S.A. 


ROTATION OF CROPS. 


There is a growing sentiment in the province of Manitoba in favour of increasi 

the number of live stock kept, growing more forage crops, and thus going in for th 
system of agriculture, known as mixed farming. This province has long been kno 
as a grain-growing country. It seemed specially adapted to that purpose; the gre! 
fertility of the soil, the ease with which large ‘areas could be cultivated, and t 
quality of the grain produced, all tended to make wheat production the mainstay 
prairie farming. Thirty years of that method have begun to bring about the inevitah 
result. Weeds are becoming more prevalent, fertility is beginning to fail, and so 
blowing is becoming more of a difficulty, each year. These difficulties are more pe 
ceptible on some farms than on others, depending on how well the land has bee 
farmed. 
The very essence of the advantage of mixed farming, is that it makes possible 
more scientific rotation of crops than can be practised under grain growing. B 
causing the various crops to follow each other in the most desirable seonence, it : 
possible that the fertility and cleanliness of the land may be kept up, aud that eae 
erop may leave the land in a suitable condition for its successor. In order to ge 
definite information as to what rotations are suited for Manitoban conditions, eigk 
different rotations have been adopted for this Experimental Farm. Some of thes 
have been in operation for a few years, others are partly in operation, and one hi: 
not yet been started. 

In order that the results obtained in various years may be comparable, fixed valu: 
‘ions have been established upon which to calculate them. These valuations will t 
used from year to year, regardless of fluctuations in rates of wages and values < 
products. Thus, in some seasons the actual profits will really be greater than is show: 
in others, when prices for products are low, the profits will be less. These constar 


values, however, permit of a’ fairer comparison of the different rotations, and « 
periods of years within a single rotation. 
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The following. values have been fixed:— . 
Return values. 
Panga (from the machine) i ea ce ee Sethi per Ib. ide. ry 
Oats Soe eee i “ 1c. 
Peas . : Se ce ecu ce lke 
Plax : ke 3 ehs se seye Rene arg one es a aI 3c. 
pe SAUL RO MD AORN. ripe Vacate Co «OP GUI ae GR ake ag oe ea Sgro Se be per ton. $10 00 
BONG at ie REG Giri i atec Sh eis Saree en ek ee ONES ore ok ok in loa. s 10 00 
oR ERETE #27) os Cin ane Nag sg ie i rn ee s 12 00 
Bigeye tite BIN, Forests clerk Oe oe oe eis owen eee ts . 10 00 
WV CRUGD INE Pipe S AYO Sten tintin tc bale ava See ss a ook Tes conta weaes eaten ce 10 00 
1g ES Do 3 Lin SSS San Si a ae ae RE 10 00 
ME ere Pee tan ee ote wie sg OR Cae Aveo vipd Sno ce Koa Vina vce ode Si 10 00 
re er a re OC ee ee eee) Lich a eos vs woes ohoas hat = 2 00 
Bae ea Men atone Sal Recaro otk SEiein, fons vs Ain Plivie Sate elee oo coe ase e S 2 00 
I Ge Bere ee ee ctr rr om cs ces ose ee oe 1 00 
eta eae ee i re et he ick ea a eecabcowevdeves ni 2 00 
Rare St ea INE ote Sere sc Paik cain cl od Mos 6's Boe Gowesdsevoears He: 2 00 
PE SOE Seem ae Pe ie ee Cae ee Pewee hay Soke wees obs cbacebecs Re: > 5 00 
ReGen > ONG e ts ee rie ee Pe cinlogw en ag vis son sie sew ne debesdecues she 3 00 
Mancels: andeturnins:.. os 66.50%. Sr ORG an oe ee ee ee Ss 3 00 
Bae PEDO EL ea ana ae ctu a SP lees Vis re dnc deena ne eons tignes ap 4 00 
Pasture, each horse ......... Mel MEN ches se ites wcdkla avs os Vin per month. 1 00 
ws Nhe artic a soe h As Cera ie ws de die edca wud bese s of 1 00 
es RRR e ONE win le ctslciee Rigi araten eScrrip Gea sos ne) se ces a Kein aie es 25 
Cost values. 
BQUIG ssid Soe esis we tO ase So deena. ob wo Ra aWION ais a'vid.wi0 ole We'd wales per acre. 2 00 
Barnyard manure spread on fields (charged equally over all years of the 
OT LON ears Oe ey wastes SEC ip ee a bien Se cis woe Kn ow es ants ake per ton. 1 00 
Seacteke WARGO OAD eer eet Realy Seda ttn sc hey he bidet dc g's Oslo chive bas per acre. 1 50 
Cred Cate. cae rea a Ree va bedate we RG Pine Soo a wastanatteietos 1 00 
Ree Liek eC Wir ipc eaar g E ra a so fee Senn hoe TERS ns ovo nbe owes * 1 00 
(All other seeds to be charged at actual cost. Cost of grass seed 
to be charged equally on the years producing grass. Twine 
charged at actual cost.) 
A RG EPIMIO UY ie cin Ol ee anne dpe aig ie Vole Veco ho end veswacce yes per acre. 60 
Matt ol a Ciena eas Go en eee pans dads sr ncdesasedseses per hour. 19 
Horse labour (including teamster)— 
Banie1G  NOTAGH sac essere ase cneed cae xeseons Sue aeie we pape at per hour. 27 
Mer LAO COUN tat dae tds chic cheeses oe awh anda ewinerae se Ie . 34 
Three-horse team ......sseeeeceeeeee fa opel all ie Sud pe ee ne wean «tse a 41 
Four-horse team ......eeeee Tie SPEAR PTE PE PTE ANTE ce 48 
Additional horses ......+s.sesceseee ene oie Ces Aenea Se each hour. 7 
(Work done by traction engine is to be converted into the 
amount of horse,Jabour required to do the work, and 
charged accordingly.) 
hreshing (covering work from stook to granary)— 
NAL eS ere vin apa ee te OM Soe diaie ip se odet sc iecues per bush. if 
Goal Ci a 5 oo.a wit tala a ool alae ce eronetniele Wie sein ra ecnt 0.3/4 MBs, Gg), s\n 0)0 6.0.8 ica 0-0'0-0 fa 4 
Barley <- eh Hphetrecvage aie Giedieycwcta cdc ivgeeenscusccsecess = 5 
OTERO OR FE ay a ea eee a 12 
POs ss oak pghhaees ERAS OUND) U5'0 Foon 3 ge, es Sst oc: MRPs UP ai a a pe 7 


Rotation “D’ (four years’ duration). 


First year.—W heat. 


Second year—Wheat. Manured preceding fall at rate of 3 tons per acre. 


Third year.—Oats. 
Fourth year—Summer-fallow. 
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This is a typical grain-farming rotation, except that manure 1s gy eopataprolage ae 
years. The first crop of wheat is sown on summer-fallowed land. tex ° ee 4 
harvested the land is manured in the fall and then ploughed. A second crop : whea 
is then sown. The stubble is ploughed in the fall, if possible, and a crop o oats is 
erown the following year. The land is summer-fallowed in the fourth ha in pre- 
paration for wheat again. The soil on which this rotation 1s located is a black 7 
varying from clayey to sandy. Operations were commenced on this rotation in 1910, 
and it has been in full operation in 1911 and 1912. 


«Rotation ‘E’ (four years’ duration). 


First year.—W heat. 
Second year.—W heat. 
Third year.—Oats. 


Fourth year—Summer-fallow. 


This is identically the same rotation as ‘D,’ except that no manure is applied at 
any time. It is the same rotation as used by many of the best grain farmers in 
Manitoba. The operations have been exactly the same as on ‘D,’ except for the appli- 
cation of manure. The land is the same as ‘D,’ each field lying contiguous to the 
corresponding field in ‘D,’ 


Rotation ‘F’ (fwe years’ duration). 


First year.—W heat. 
Second year.—W heat. ° 


Third year—Corn or roots. Manured preceding fall. 


Fourth year.—Oats or barley. Seeded with grass and clover. 
Fifth year.—Clover hay. 


This is a mixed-farming rotation for conditions where there is such a sufficiency of 
permanent pasture that it does not have to be included in the rotation. It, provides 
hay and corn or roots, for stock, and substitutes the latter crops for summer-fallow. 
It produces a crop, on every field, every year.. It gives two-fifths of the land to 
wheat. 

The first year, wheat is sown on the clover sod of theeformer fifth year. After the 
wheat is taken off, the land is fall ploughed. Wheat is sown again the second year. 
The land is then manured in the fall, and either fall or spring ploughed. The third 
year corn is planted, and the land is kept clean by frequent intertillage. Barley or 
oats is sown the fourth year on the corn stubble, without ploughing. Along with the 
barley or oats is sown a mixture of 3 pounds of timothy, 
grass and 8 pounds of red clover per acre. 
is harvested. As soon as the hay is off, t 
wheat of the first year again. 


5 pounds of western rye 
The fifth year, a crop of hay, largely clover, 
he land is ploughed, and worked up for the 


The soil on which this experiment is located is black 
fairly heavy clay mixture. This rot 
was almost in full operation. 


5 loam and is mostly of a 
ation was begun in 1910, and by this year (1912), 


pera The only exception was a piece of three acres in the field 
allotted to corn; this piece was rather bad with couch 


ea proud aheaae: grass, and was given an excep- 
tionally thorough summer-fallowing in an effort to g 


et rid of this pest. 
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Rotation ‘@’ (six years’ duration). 


First year—Wheat. | 
Second year.—Wheat. 


Third year—Oats and barley. Seeded with grass and clover. 
Fourth year.—Clover hay. 


Fifth year—Pasture. 
Sixth year—Corn or roots. Manured preceding fall. 


This is a mixed-farming rotation which provides for one-third of the farm in 
eat and, in addition, gives a good area to different kinds of feed for live stock, 
cluding pasture. The latter necessitates the building of divisional fences between 
e fields. 

The wheat of the first year is sown among the stubble of the corn of the sixth 
ar, without ploughing. The trash from the corn is raked off and burned, and the 
d harrowed. After the first crop of wheat is harvested the Jand is fall ploughed for 
second crop. After the second crop, it is again fall ploughed. The third crop is oats 
» barley, and with it is sown a mixture of 5 pounds of timothy and 8 pounds of red 
over, per acre. The fourth year, there is a crop of hay, mostly clover. As soon as it 
removed, the aftermath is used for pasture. The fifth year is pasture, up till about 
e middle of July or first of August, when the aftermath of the hay field is ready to 
z. the stock. The pasture is then manured, and ploughed under. There having 
ben only two years of grass, the sod is not very hard to plough, and does not need to be 
ackset. The sixth year is corn or roots. These are thoroughly cultivated, so that the 
nd is left as clean as a good summer-fallow, and is ready for wheat again, without 
loughing. ; 

The land used for rotation ‘G’ is a heavy clay loam. This rotation was the first 
arted on the Farm, and has been in full operation several years. 

The amount of hand labour expended on the corn this year was exceptional, and 
, due to a set of circumstances, including poor seed, late spring, dry June, and very 
et July, which made extra efforts necessary if the field were to be kept clean. 


Rotation ‘H’ (six years’ duration). 


First year.—wW heat. 

Second year.—W heat. 

Third year.—Summer-fallow. 

Fourth year—Oats. Seeded with grass and clover. 


Fifth year—Hay. 
Sicth year—Pasture. Manured. 


This is a mixed-farming rotation, suitable for those who do not wish to grow corn 
r roots on a large scale. It gives one-third of the land to wheat, and one-sixth each 
9 oats, hay and pasture. It requires divisional fences on account of the pasture. 

The rotation is located on heavy clay land. A change has been made in the nature 
£ this rotation, and this year, 1912, is the first year of the present order of crops. 
The land on which it is located is rather badly infested with couch grass. An effort is 
eing made to put it in good shape. However, at the present time, it is not fair to 
he rotation to publish a comparison of results, obtained here, as contrasted with 
esults obtained on land in good condition. 
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Rotation ‘1’ (six years’ duration). 


First year.—F lax. 

Second year.—Oats. 

Third year.—Summer-fallow. 

Fourth year—Wheat. Seeded with grass and clover. 
Fifth year—Hay. 

Siath year—Pasture. Manured. 


This rotation is very similar to ‘H,’ the difference being that one crop of whea 
is replaced by flax, and the position of the other crop of wheat is changed with th 
oats, so that the seceding down is with wheat. This rotation is in the present orde 
this year for the first time. It occupies half of the same fields as occupied by ‘ H, anc 
is under the same disadvantage as regards couch grass. 

The seeding mixture for both ‘H’ and ‘I’ is as follows: 8 pounds wester 
rye grass, 6 pounds red clover and 2 pounds alsike per acre. 


Rotation ‘Q’ (eight years’ duration). 


First year—Roots and peas. 

Second year—Wheat or oats. Seeded with grass and clover. 
Third year—Hay. 

Fourth year—Hay. 

Fifth year—Pasture. 

Sixth year.—Pasture. 

Seventh year—Pasture. | 
Eighth year—Green feed and rape. Manured in fall. 


This rotation is located in a piece of poor, gravelly soil, on the high land, at the 
rear of the Experimental Farm. It is used as a sheep farm,-and the rotation is 
arranged accordingly. The first year is divided between peas and turnips. They are 
sown on land that grew green feed and rape the year before, and was manured and 
fall ploughed. The next year, the field is seeded down, with oats or wheat as a nurse 
crop. Two years of hay and three of pasture follow. In the last year of pasture, the 
land is ploughed in midsummer, and backset the following spring. A crop of green 
feed (peas and oats), and a crop of rape for pasture, are grown the last year. The 
land is then manured, and ploughed for the first year crops again. 


This rotation was in partial operation in 1911 and 1912, but is not yet in complete 
operation. 


Rotation ‘W’ (ten years’ duration). 


First year—Wheat. 

Second year.—W heat. 

Third year—Corn or roots. 

Fourth year—Oats. 

Fifth year.—Barley. 

Sixth year—Alfalfa. Seeded wi 

Seventh year.—Alfalfa. Bare R a ict 
Eighth year—Alfalfa. 

Ninth year—Alfalfa. 

Tenth year.—Alfalfa. 
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is is distinctly an alfalfa rotation. For the.use of this crop it is necessary to 
| long rotation, as the alfalfa is expensive to seed, and takes some time to reach 
rhest production. This rotation would be best suited to a dairy or stock farm, 
f the land is alfalfa. 

he soil on which rotation ‘W’ is used, is heavy clay. This rotation has not yet 
tarted. All that has been done is to allot a block of land, and get most of it 
to alfalfa. The land has not as yet been subdivided. The first year wheat will 
mn on land that grew alfalfa for four years and was ploughed in midsummer 
the first cutting of the last year of alfalfa was taken off. After fall ploughing, 
br crop of wheat will be taken off. The land will then be heavily manured, and 
fo corn or roots. Following the hoed crop, oats will be sown, without ploughing. 
ring the oats, a crop of early maturing barley (probably beardless) will be grown, 
ne land given a partial summer-fallow, either before the barley is sown or after 
nes off. The next year, alfalfa will be sown without a nurse crop. Three full 
of alfalfa hay, and a first cutting of the fourth year, will be harvested. The land 
nen be ploughed in midsummer, and made ready for wheat again. 

he details of costs, returns and profits of rotations ‘D,’ ‘E,’ ‘F’ and ‘G’ are 
in the following table :— : 


é—10 
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CULTURAL EXPERIMENTS. 


The work of inaugurating the system of cultural experiments has made pro 
during the year. All the operations which the system called for have been ca 
out. On most of the experiments, the preparatory work has been completed, 
results should now be obtained. On some experiments, where several years of pr 
ration are necessary, the work has not yet reached the stage where results 
an commenced on the cultural plots on April 29, but wet weather 
vented further operations until May 9. Spring ploughing and other spring work 
accomplished with difficulty on account of the wet condition of the soil. Later 
the weather turned very dry, and the germination of turnips and rape was une 
During the hot dry weather of June, a difference could be observed in the plots u 
the various methods of treatment. The heavy rains of July caused an exces 
growth of straw, and a large amount of secondary shooting. Oats and barley lo 
very badly, and it was impossible to entirely avoid waste in harvesting. As a re 
of these peculiar weather conditions, the results obtained are almost valueless. Meth 
that theory and practice have heretofore shown to be objectionable, have produ 
just as good yields as the best methods; in some cases, such as in depth of plough: 
the results that would be expected are practically reversed. The year’s results , 
therefore, quite disappointing; instead of giving some definite information, as — 
expected, the figures are largely contradictory and confusing. We report the yle 
as they occurred, for what they may be worth. s 


DEPTH OF PLOUGHING WHEAT STUBBLE TO BE SOWN TO OATS. 
The wheat stubble was ploughed and disced the preceding fall. The oats y 
sown May 16. All plots came up on May 27, headed on July 17, were cut on Sept 
ber 10 and were threshed on September 25. 


Dertu of Ploughing Wheat Stubble to be sown to Oats. 


Yield of Oats per acre, I 


Depth of Ploughing Wheat Stubble, 
911. 


Plot No. fall of 1 —-—— —_— 
Grain. Straw. 

| , Lb. Lb 

j= “}Ploughed 3 inches deep:.. .. 5... scvcca ake ee eee 2.800 it 
2 <5 |\Ploughed 4. imehes-deeyy, .. 25; ... acs eee a ee 2.680 at 
S<jPloughed 5S inches deep.::..,....5..2cheee ae 2,800 4,400 


DEPTH OF PLOUGHING SUMMER-FALLOW TO BE SOWN TO WHEAT. 


The land was ploughed on June 15, 1911, was packed and harrowed after plov 
ing, and was cultivated twice afterwards, during the summer, with a stiff tooth et 
vator, and harrowed after the first cultivation. Wheat was sown on all plots 
May 18, 1912, after a double harrowing. ~All plots came up on May 22, headed 
June 8, were cut on August 7 and threshed on September 12. 
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DeptuH of Ploughing Summer-fallow to be sown to Wheat, 


‘Yield of Wheat per acre, 1912. 
Depth of Ploughing Summer-fallow, 
1911. 


Grain. Straw. 
t Lb Lb. 

Brea hiniceammeties Ceepae tes ese sels cree vans cudees «seu coves 2,600 2,600 
PRG Ve IOs CRED csc cc's esi died cee cho ac eevewe'es : 2,560 3,680 
Plourhing aca es Qeepi. sos cee ca's wees a iSicce eee ces eee reer 2,400 2,880 
Ploughing 6 inches deep...... Mercia Pha PG ce Nin chk Sate Gace a 2,400 2,880 
Peete MINEO aE SIGS ALGO ID, Ou G cece cis s vids. coc bdewla teow ec ecaciley cle te 2,240 3,520 
OUSIDE ce ERGUCt COOP. oss 601/05 sc ok cacoes spoiwae oaeceeeed a's 2,480 2,800 
Ploughing 5 inches app and subsoiling 4 goched 200s ee SAE 2,440 2,400 
Ploughing 6 inches deep and subsoiling 4 inches. .... .......... 2,160 3,229 
Ploughing 7 inches deep and subsoiling 4 inches................. 2,520 = 33) 240 


) |Ploughing 8 inches deep and subsoiling 4 inches................. 2,€40 3,540 


DEPTH OF PLOUGHING SOD TO BE SOWN TO WHEAT. 


There has not been time to get results on this part of the experiment, as the first 
ss seed was sown in 1911; and, consequently, there was no sod to plough up the same 
son. Sod has been ploughed, the various depths, in 1912, and the 1913 crop will 
2 the yields produced thereon. 


SUMMER-FALLOW TREATMENT. 


The plots on which this year’s results are obtained, were summer-fallowed in 
1. With the exception of plots 11 and 13, they were ploughed on June 14, 1911. 
se getting a second ploughing, received it on September 28, 1911. The other 
rations, during the summer, were according to the methods outlined below. Wheat 
;sown on May 10, and, with the exception of plot 10, came up on May 19. On plot 
it came up on May 21. All headed out on July 6, were ripe on August 26, cut on 
rust 28 and threshed on September 12. 
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TREATMENT of Summer-fallow to be sown to wheat. 


Yield of Wheat pe 
Acre, 1912. 


Plot No. Treatment of Summer-fallow, 1911. sa 
Grain. Straw. 
Lb. Lb. 
-lough 4 inches, June, pack if necessary and practicable, cultivate as 
Bote iar ieee Se RI bf: 2,560 | 5,360 
2 |Plough 6 inches, June, pack if necessary and practicable, cultivate as 
HOCASRALY. gras fee aun sina oes oa¥ e's > cael silk apnea Pe 2,560 4,640 
3 |Plough 8 inches, June, pack if necessary and practicable, cultivate as 
HOUGHBATY. brs ava thes Kuen k ook pyan Bk Te ee ees oa is 8 4st aaa 2,760 4,040 
4 |Plough 4 inches, June, cultivate. 
Plough 4 inches, September, harrow... .0.0sreccrcrswcsvesernr sesenses 2,400 4,449 
 |Plough 6 inches, June, cultivate. 
Plough 6.inches, September, harrow: i...) sss\ve25 be dae be eee oe eee 2,720 3,680 
6 |Plough § inches, June, cultivate. 
Plough $ inches, September, barrow ... + #cevnelds'as Grete = cose ae eoe OF Meee 2,280 4,326 
7 |Plough 6 inches, June, cultivate. 
Plougir4 inches, September? barrows 3. 5.9 s.Gae esos os be oy eee wea eee 2,400 4,200 
8 |Plough 4 inches, June, cultivate. 
Plough. inches, September, harrow... <4. <0 ++ pe> «pie sane) ee omc me ene 2,320 4,520 
9 |Plough 4 inches, June, early as possible, cultivate. 
Plough 6 inches, September, leave untouched ......... 62.0 -eeveeseeees 2,210 4,160 
10 |Plough 5 inches, June, seed to rape or other green forage crop and pasture z oak 
Oba coe Se ee mere JT Et itie bes Cereb Rae aaa NAity chan vee 320 4, 
11 |Plough 6 inches, May 15, harrow and pack if necessary, cultivate as neces 
BATY< Goes Head Core Soles wa waka e oe 6 ee eee oR e Le ae nn ae ae eee 2,720 5,260 
12 |Plough 6 inches, June 15, harrow and pack if necessary, cultivate as neces- 
SOT Vaid nee eee NG rage Oe AS RNC erie ANI oA oo. SR IGN. Cah SSE 2 2,520 4,280 
13 |Plough 6 inches, July 15, harrow and pack if necessary, cultivate as neces- se 
BOY ade trate ence Mier Day Sacto aaa macetne a ree, eae hee re ety 2,440 4,760 
14 /|¥Fall cultivate before summer-fallowing. 
Plough 6 inches, June, harrow and pack if necessary, cultivate as necessary 2,440 5,480 
15 |Fall plough, 4 inches, before summer-fallowing. 
Plough 6 inches, June, harrow and pack if necessary, cultivate as necessary 2,720 5,640 
16 |Plough 6 inches, June, pack, cultivate as necessary................eeeeeee 2,760 4,440 
17 |Plough 6 inches, June, no packing, otherwise same as other plots.......... 2,600 5,020 


STUBBLE TREATMENT. 


The plots on which this experiment was conducted, grew wheat in 1911. The trea 
‘ment of the stubble was performed, according to directions given below, in the fall - 
1911 and spring of 1912. Wheat was sown on plots 1 to 10, on May 13; they all ca 
up on May 28; plots 3, 4 and 5 headed out on July 6; plots 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 headg 
out on July 8. All ripened on August 28, were cut on August 31, and three!-1. 
September 25. Plots 11, 12 and 13 were sown to oats on May 16. All came up*% 


May 28, headed out on July 20, were ripe on September 11, were cut on Septemb 
11 and threshed October 3. 
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TREATMENT of Wheat Stubble to be sown to Wheat. 


= 


Yield of Wheat per acre, 1912. 


ot No. Treatment given Wheat Stubble preceding Wheat. we 
Grain. Straw. 
Lb. Lb. 

1 Plough, autumn...........: Dae tc arate Sura ete eS Cee eR oe 1,720 2,680 
2, PSA E TOW URIUUINITI CPs Ck hice d caretcc kick tee ced ges 2,080 3,200 
3 Burn stubble—then disc, autumn. .............0.-.cceccees 2,120 2,120 
4 Burn stubble—then plough, autumn...............00% aoe 1,900 2,900 
5 Burn stubble in spring—seed at once... ....... ceceeeceeees 2,280 3,320 
6 Plough in spring—seed at Once..... ccc cece cece cece e sees: 2,280 3,320 
ij Disc at cutting time--spring plough. ..................088. 1,920 3,800 
8 Disc at cutting time— autumn plough..................065- 2,040 3,960 
9 Plough, autumn—subsurface pack at once.................- 2,280 3,720 
10 Plough, spring—seed—subsurface pack...........ceeeeeee: 1,680 3,120 


TREATMENT of Wheat Stubble to be sown to Oats. 


Yield of Oats per acre, 1912. 


lot No. Treatment given Wheat Stubble preceding Oats. 
Grain. | Straw. 
Lb | Lb 
11 Plough, autumn—subsurface pack at once. .......e...0000- 3,400 3,800 
12 Plough, spring—seed, subsurface pack....¢.....eseeeee.0e- 3,320 3,580 
13 Cultivate, autumn—spring plough, seed. ..... .... ....... 3,640 3, 160 


SEEDING TO GRASS AND CLOVER. 


The various operations that were called for this year, in this experiment, were 
ried through. As several years’ preparatory work are necessary, in growing the 
erent crops which precede the seeding down, it has not been possible to obtain 
ults as yet. 


The following are the methods being tested in this experiment :— 


1. Seeding Rye grass 10 pounds, and red clover 19 pounds with nurse crop on summer- 

ow. 

2. Seeding Rye grass 10 pounds, and red clover 10 pounds, alone after summer-fallow. 

3. Seeding Rye grass 10 pounds, and red clover 10 pounds, with nurse crop‘on first year 

ler hoed crop. 

4. Seeding Rye grass 10 pounds, and red clover 14 pounds, alone after hoed crop. 

5. Seeding Rye grass 10 pounds, and red clover 10 pounds, with nurse crop on first year 
stubble. 

Seeding Rye grass 10 pounds, and red clover 10 pounds, alone after first year wheat. 

7. Seeding Rye grass and red clover with oats to cut green on first year wheat stubble. 

8. Seeding Rye grass 10 pounds, and red clover 10 pounds, alone on first year wheat 

bble, manure 8 tons per acre, ploughed preceding fall. 

9. Seeding Rye grass 10 pounds, and red clover 10 pounds, with nurse crop on second year 

eat stubble. 

10. Seeding Rye grass 10 pounds, and red clover 10 pounds, alone after second year grain 

“ae Seeding Rye grass 10 pounds, and red clover 10 pounds, with nurse crop on second 

r after hoed crop. 


BREAKING SOD FROM CULTIVATED GRASSES AND CLOVERS. 


As the block of land allotted to this experiment was not in sod at the start, it 
a first necessary to grow the sod. The land was seeded down in 1911, produced a 
p of hay this year (1912), and will be ready for the ‘first set of plots to be broken 


in 1913. 
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The following methods are to be tried in this experiment :— 


Two years’ work have now been put on these experiments, and the various opera 
tions have been carried out each season. A third year is necessary on many of th 
plots before comparative results are obtained, as most of the work, in these tw 
seasons, has been of a preparatory nature. 


. Stiff tooth rip July—plough 5 inches deep September—cultivate. 


. Duplicate No. 5—sow flax. 
. Repeat No. 5—sow peas. 
. Plough May 15--work as summer-fallow. 


ee ee 
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Plough July 20 to 30, 5 inches deep. Pack and dise at once—dise in fall. 


-loug ot _5 inches deep. Pack—dise harrow. 
pen ria ee inches deep. Backset September, cultivate as necessary. 


. Spring plough, 5 inches deep—seed same spring to wheat. 


‘ 


APPLICATION OF BARNYARD MANURE. 


The following methods of applying manure are being tried:— 


For Corn. 


1. No manure, second year stubble, ploughed in autumn. 
2. Apply on surface in autumn after ploughing second year stubble, and work in at onge 
8. Apply in spring on surface of ploughed land, second year stubble, and work in at one 
4. Plough in autumn right after applying, second year stubble. : 5 
5. Plough in spring right after applying, second year stubble. 
6. Winter oe plough in spring, second year stubble. q 
7. Winter apply, green manure (cut straw) on second year stubble—plough in spring. 
8. Winter apply, green manure (cut straw) on summer-fallow—disc in. | 
9. Summer-fallow—no manure. 

For Wheat. 
1. Apply in winter green manure (cut straw) first year stubble—disc in. i 
2. Apply in winter green manure (cut straw) summer-fallow—dise in. 4 
3. Apply with spreader after grain sown on first year stubble. ; 
4. Apply with spreader after grain sown on summer-fallow. 
5. No manure—fall ploughed—first year stubble. f 
6. Apply on surface first year stubble and plough in, in autumn 24 
7. Apply on surface first year stubble and plough in, in spring. H 
8. No manure—disc—first year stubble. ot 
9. No manure—burn stubble. 


1 
2 


fallow. 


). No manure—fal] ploughed—first year stubble. 


5 
6 
. Apply on surface first year stubble and plough in, in spring. 
9 


to COT ODOT Whe 


Oelar 


For Barley. 


: 
1 4 

. Apply in winter green manure (cut straw) on summer-fallcw, sow barley on summer 
3 . 


. Apply in winter green manure (cut straw) on first year stubble—dise in. ; 
. Apply with spreader after barley sown on first year stubble. : 
- Apply with spreader after seeding barley on summer-fallow. 

. Apply on surface first year stubble and plough in, in autumn. 


. No manure--dise —first year stubble. 


. No manure—burn stubble. 
For Oats. : 
< = ; a 
. Apply in Winter green manure (cut straw) first year stubble—dise in, ‘ 
- Apply in winter green manure (cut straw) summer-fallow—dise in. ; 


- Apply with spreader after grain sown on first year stubble. } 
- Apply with spreader after grain sown on summer-fallow. 
- No manure—fall ploughed—first year stubble. 
- Apply on surface first year stubble and plou 
- Apply on surface first year stubble and plou 
J No manure—disc—first year stubble. 

. No manure—burn stubble. 


el iii 


gh in, in autumn. 
gh in, in spring. 
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GREEN MANURING. 


n this experiment the plots were given the treatment described below in 1911, 
ere sown to wheat in the spring of 1912. Plots 1, 5 and 6 were ploughed on 
15, 1911. The crops of green peas and tares were ploughed in, on plots 2, 8 and 
July 15, 1911. Manure was applied on plot 5 on October 20, 1911. Wheat was 
on all these plots on May 11, 1912. All came up on May 20. Plot 5 headed out 
ly 4 and the others on July 8. All ripened on August 28, were cut on August 
d threshed on September 25. 


GREEN Manuring for Wheat, followed by Oats. 
(eee SS Sa rere ee eo SL 
Yield of Wheat per acre, 1912. 
; No. Treatment of land year previous to Wheat. eee nano aeeen 
; Grain Straw 
Lb Lb 
1 pee fOr re ra ee at hia Gan wikd! os es as eles 2,320 5,160 
2 Peas, two bushels Golden Vine (or other similar TASIPEY) 
ploughed under early in July. .... 2.2... ..0..... 2,280 4,520 
3 Peas, two bushels Golden sere ploughed under when in 
DOSS CNet a eis ers asad Wy Sh “Elm bes 250d OK es 4 2,240 5,240 
4 Tares, one bushel per acre, ploughed under iate July. ...... 2,520 3,960 
5 Summer-fallow. Barnyard manure, 12 tons per acre, applied 
on summer-fallow in September. SS terre 2,680 4,800 
6 BSUUTEIIGT = FA OI reac aan geese als vn bis. ov winver9in 0 oa SCS 2,920 3,880 


SEED BED PREPARATION. 


This experiment was conducted with wheat sown on summer-fallow. The 
mer-fallowing had been equally well done on all plots. The plot called ‘poor 
aration’ was harrowed once, the one called ‘ good preparation’ was harrowed twice, 
the one called ‘ extraordinary preparation’ was harrowed four times. The wheat 
sown on May 9; it came up on May 20, on plots 2 and 3, and on May 22, on plot 1. 
ripened on August 28, were cut on August 31 and threshed September 25. 


PREPARATION of Seed Bed for Wheat. 


Yield of Wheat per acre, 1912. 


Treatment given. 

7: Graid. Straw. 
Lb. Lb. 

1 Poor preparation ble EMPEY SAS oe ei ecs aren PRvaiAd tad nae ook) 1,440 | 3,760 

2 Good preparation. «2.22.22. - 0 ccc ches ener ccesbetevsceeess 1,640 5,160 

3 Mxtraordinary Preparation. 6065 oo aie a ora eee ce seeese | 1,560 | 5,640 


a 


This experiment was also conducted with oats on fall-ploughed wheat stubble. 
land was ploughed on October 23. The ‘poor preparation’ plot was sown after 
yhing and packing only. The ‘good preparation’ plot was ploughed, harrowed 
» and packed. The ‘extraordinary preparation’ plot was ploughed, harrowed four 
s and packed. The oats were sown on May 14, came up on all plots on May 26, 
ed on July 17, were ripe on September 10, cut on September 40 and threshed 
letober 2. 
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Preparation of Seed Bed for Oats. 


cece mete A Te 


Yield of Oats per acre, 191 


mT) t given. 
Plot No. Treatment gi ike aie 
Lb Lb. 
1 Poor proparation......sccceccecssees: soveccseverccnsvcess 3,040 4,960 
2 Good preparation... .-sceeeeeereee ener eran eesaecesseens 3,640 4,760 
3 Extraordinary preparation ........+6+-sscccecceecccasssees 3,640 4,360 


SOIL PACKERS. 
Packing for Wheat sown on Summer-fallow. 


The plots for this experiment were all summer-fallowed in 1911. Plots 15 to 
were packed, after ploughing, as described in the following table. The ploughing > 
all done on June 14. Packing and other spring work was dene on May 10 and 
All plots were sown to wheat on May 10, all came up on May 19; plots 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
18, 19 and 25 headed out on July 4, plots 3, 4, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 21 hea 
out on July 6; plots 1, 22, 23 and 24 headed out on July 8. All ripened on Aug 
26 and were cut on August 28. 


Soi: Packing in Preparation for Wheat following Summer-fallow. 


§ 
YIELD OF WHE: 
PER AORE, 1912 


S Cultural Treatment Given. 
ie Grain. Stra 
a ; 
Pounds. | Poun, 
Tarelanrow, HOOd o. 2o)..84. 2 3 ae Seba es HEEB Rik sere tp| 2,440 3,1 
2 " surface pack .1..vic.. cowesy igh ops own kus Vee eeee bee eee -| 3S} 2,920 0: 
3 " " ALLOW io cn Sere oe ese : dina are yaa oe er ae =| 2,640 3,3) 
4 " subsurface pack: Sicha es oe eke scence sea Chee aoe ae a 2,780 3,6 
5 " " DaLvowstoc, lesen de Und. soe Wee eee S 2,680 4,1 
6 " combination pack. c. sft ele a iN oaa eeu uaieas cee eee a 2,640 3,3 
7 " " harrow. 2 oWist aren cos Laat eae eeree ee 2,680 3,3) 
So wurraoe pace, seedy Surlacd pack ~. 4 csos ees cae ew oe ee ee a 2,400 3,2: 
9 \Subsurface pack, seed, sulksurface pack.......0. ssccevcuredscescece. avs g 2,520 3,8: 
10 |Combination pack, seed, combination pack...........eceececseerececcace - 2,480 3,9 
bys pourtace. pack, harrow, seed... 2° SS ke. 25 ee ee $ 2,560 3,4 
rz, |suusiriace pack; harrow, seed). c.62i..5 6s cc 2S Pa ee ee ee | . 9.300 oa 
13 Vombination pack harrow, seed | <.iis a obs fee ee G|’ 2,560 3 
14 |Harrow, seed.......... BET We ree Ca esis oy a be Mee : 2,480 3, 
15 |Plough fer summer-fallow, surface pack, cultivate; next spring, smoothing 
BARTOW, BOOG wi see: on Coats ene eee h ra NGS Oe Oe eee 2,440 3, 
16 |Plough for summer-fallow, subsurface pack, cultivate; next spring, smoothing 
harrow, 80@0. 3 eS bya je tow ees on, doe ohne ee 2,320 4, 
17 |Plough for summer-fallow, combination pack, cultivate; next spring, smooth- 
ing harrow, seed 3 >. uae ethene: he ee ows atest Fen & oae eee 2,400 3,0 
18 |Plough for summer-fallow, surface pack, cultivate; next spring, smoothing 
harrow, seed, surface pack’*:2ye,.644 ¢, al oe iota See 2,600 = 
19 |Plough for summer-fallow, subsurface pack, cultivate ; next spring, smooth- 
ing harrow, seed, subaurface pack... .)....0.isssss-+clecie b)losscbble 2,480 3,5] 
20 |Plough for summer-fallow, combination pack, cultivate ; next spring, smooth- 
ing harrow, seed, combination DAG Gos mn Soy oes LS 2,680 5, 
21 |Harrow, seed ee ee re et FO a: m 2m 2.600 Ze 
22 " harrow when 6 inches high ... ................... .. Seu 2.560 
23 " suiface pack when 6 inches high............_.. | [eens 2,560 
24 " roll-when 6 inches high: . -.).0..0vii< see Guanes ee R=) 2590 
25 M-- SSeS ass Ra's 5-45 Wes eaSlen gee Haire ey oles Onna 35| 2'360 
ou PS Daw © & Mime etl 6k eee ee oR ’ 
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Packing for Wheat Sown on Spring-Ploughed Stubble Land. 


The plots on which this part of the experiment was conducted were in wheat the 
ous year. They were all ploughed April 29. The harrowing and packing was 

n May 10 and 11. Wheat was sown on May 10; all plots came up on May 21. 
3 4, 5 and 6 headed on July 4; plots 8 and 10 headed on July 6, and plots 1, 2, 3, 
and 11 headed on July 8. All ripened on August 26, were cut on August 30 
threshed on September 25. 


Soom Packing for Wheat sown on Spring-ploughed Stubble Land. 


YirLp oF WHEAT 
PER ACKE, -1912 
Cultural Treatment Given. 


Grain. Straw. 


Pounds. | Pounds. 


| 
darrow, subsurface pack, harrow, seed....... Bier vgehtes atc tiaty a AC, Nala ei oneal e A rats 2,080 3,920 
Tarrow, surface pack, harrow, seed....... MN Palcsrn Cee ais ee ot meet hv owe neem 2,400 4,000 
darrow, combination pack, harrow, a NAIR SF UES GED ag let age eg a 2,360 3,640 
Jarrow, subsurface pack, harrow, seed, subsurface PaO tee w as tee ee sae 2,280 3,720 
Tarrow, surface pack, harrow, seed, surface Acai SER SIRES a re ae GRP 2,440 4,360 
tarrow, combination pack, harrow, Seed, comminawOmpack ...as<j.06cseienee 2,240 8,760 
Jarrow, SN ee ice ae alin heh Pa? Cbs oo Vea een? 2,160 3,840 
MEPS ECE, NICD Eee Sate eels i icldncie sree t oke orice oo cau caeed aS Re 2,080 8,520 
Se OOO. HNP me ACRE eile clioeie iis, hc cece Oe Sik opie acral a we wie eye 2,640 8,960 
arrow, seed, combination veer O DbGa MASSA Ga RO OOOO eA em 2,120 3,080 
arrow, SBOUS. 7. See a ee es emer ery Re a ts, site aay sea tat ce ba es 2,080 3,520 


Packing for Wheat sown on Fall-Ploughed Stubble Land. 


The plots on which this part of the experiment was conducted were in wheat the 
ious year. They were all ploughed on October 5, and no further work was done 
ng the fall. The harrowing and packing was done on May 10 and 11. Wheat was 
1, on all plots, on May 10. All came up on May 20. Plots 23, 24 and 25 headed out 
uly 4; the remainder headed on July 6. All ripened on August 26, were cut on 
ust 30 and threshed on September 25. : 
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ee ee 
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Som Packing for Wheat sown on Fall-Ploughed Stubble Land. 


ee 
era eae) oe Sea as Cee 


YrELp or WHEA 
PER ACRE, 1912, 


S Cultural Treatment Given. 
= Te 
ie Grain. | Straw 
SS Se oo prin pee 
Pounds. | Pound 
12 |No packer, harrow, seed..... pened ig pads Send mld ay aoe. oie hee ee meee ae ee 2,040 3,§ 
13 |Subsurface pack in fall, seed in Spring.......seeecccesecess ene Re hile Sy aes 2,080 4,7 
14 |Subsurface pack in spring, then seed ..... ~.00- esos secncscevcscesccevusese 2,009 4,¢ 
15 Subsurface pack in spring, after seeding............sseeeeeeereees ceeeee oes 2,120 4,¢ 
16<\Sariacs pack in fall, seed in Spring ...05...<n'vase>>) «unin pee ie teniel Oe coker 2,080 34 
17 [Surface pack in spring, then seed ...........e0s-eeee cee scocecesenensere — 2,200- 3,4 
18 Surface pack in spring, ‘after seeding. 1... ... 40.002 -20asaagensencrepasnges 5 2,120 3,4 
19-\Combination pack tn fall, seed 1m springy. 6 j..le0 ens ays as chen eteae oe ateinete 2,040 3, 
20° {Combination pack in'sprimg, then seed; i. 005. 6a. 0 sks se euawans wees var dapat 2,000 4,( 
21-i\Combination. pack in spring, after seeding’... . ec dives te seen peewee ee 1,800 3, 
Or tN nanker. HAarrow,<Beed 4 hc. o 8 Stow nik Oy ok eae wae sie!b Giera eatattal ape ae 1,920 3,5 
23. |Surface-pack in fall, seed, surface pack... ......ccccceresccvcees Mavort ees 1,800 4,3 
24 |Subsurface pack in fall, seed, subsurface pack...............+ Eigse Aiwctal mares 2,000 3, 
25 |Combination pack in fall, seed, combination pack ...........cccceesceceeeees 1,760 


DEPTH OF SEEDING. ; 

This experiment was tried with wheat on summer-fallow. The land was given t 
usual good cultivation. Wheat was sown, on all plots, on May 18. Plots 1 and 2 car 
up on May 22, plot 3 on May 23 and plot 4 on May 24. Plots 1 and 2 headed out: 
July 8 and plots 3 and 4 on July 10. All ripened on August 26, were cut 


August 27 and threshed on September 12. . : 
Dertus of Seeding Wheat. 3 


YIELD OF Wun 
PER AcRE, 191 


re) 
= Depths Sown. | S| 
+2 i 
2 Grain. Stray 
Pounds. Pound 
LS AWIO ACH MOB eva wens vine o ed. cae elo 3 
@ Sowing 2 inches deop.<..c.0..00) 1. 71UIT71 icc ea 
3 |Sowing 3 inches deep..........-.- 067 0i0 Wh shies cae Oe 1,880 ) 


4 |Sowing 4 inches deep 


EE ee 

This experiment was also tried with oats, on wheat stubble. The stubble land :, 

ploughed en October 24, the previous fall, and was worked into good tilth in 4 
spring. : 
Oats were sown, on all plots, on May 16. Plots 1 and 2 came u 7,3 

, ’ ‘ p on May 27, ai 

plots 3 and 4 on May 28. All plots headed out on J uly 17, ripened on Septembelll 
were cut on September 10 and threshed on October 2. } 


eels 62 
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Deptus of Seeding Oats. 


_ YIELD OF WHEAT 
PER AcRE, 1912. 
Depths Sown. 


Grain. Straw. 


a a | | SS fe 


Pounds. | Pounds. 


PMN A PEMMEMOME ec Us Scie sos vob ceased esuces: Soy Ra tet AC eT es 3,000 4,200 
Sowing 2 inches deep..........csceeeeees NE oe a Gisy ohare chats else Pewee ea ek 2,840 4,760 
PERN) AE NCRMR PRRIME ig te cre aig rs asa go ain y 2 ae 4 a.b.15 0 09 CONG LoRe RRS dene 2,960 2,440 
owing Baie rare a ecg ee aio Ceies pa oS cee tie Wee Soe bg GaaWhe@e ee be 3,120 3,280 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 


The plots for this experiment grew wheat in 1911, and the fertilizers were applied 
en the wheat was sown. This year they grew oats, without any further fertilizing. 
e oats were sown on May 14; all plots came up on May 26, headed out on July 17, 
yened on September 10, were cut on September 11 and threshed on October 3. 


APPLICATION of Commercial Fertilizers. 


e 


YIELD or Oats 
; PER ACRE, 1912. 
Treatment Given. 


Grain. Straw. 


Pounds. | Pounds. 


Nn GY SOE GRE es ee ca eile cs cece esse sweccseeeccvetuesss 3,720 3,480 
BIR EMIIIEAS NIN EI ES COUPES WOM ACEOMe les pce cusas poecve eects redcheses seeiens 3,640 5,160 
600 pounds superphosphate per acre............. OSes aMleie Te apace ee wid ve tae 3,480 4,920 
MP pOOTIAS MMUTIALE Of POLASIY POF ACTO. 2.0... ci cece aces tenes casereccccons 3,920 4,880 
I CE SOR GAIUZ OS part hos a oiaiasajs vive vo vd neo nies wig ooo Ss vie viens o's 4 3,640 4,360 
920 pounds nitrate of soda per ACTe. ..... 2... .srcecerccccececsccvesvcescores 
600 pounds superphosphate per Acre. .... 660s. s seen bees eesnctesccccevcnceces 
200 pounds muriate of potash per acre........ce ee cee reese ce cecreeeeceneee: 3,720 5,480 
320 pounds nitrate of soda per acre......  ...s-eeeeee scdtacoie wn qi ein Mewidieleig Rov biete ash 
600 pounds superphosphate per acre.. ......0.0s0- seen eer ececsceneevees 3,760 4,640 
§ 1320 pounds nitrate of soda per ACTO.....-..ssseeeeecccsececccccacececsecseres 
00 pounds muriate GIMME DE? DOL 15 25.0 cnn Vis ewassueas) wane bad Ks ite ne! 3,600 6,400 
600 pounds superphosphate per acre..........sccecsereccescvcceteccecees eee 
200 pounds muriate of potash per ACre..... 6... se essence cess ence eceeeet errs 3,640 4,760 
ES aS LOPENIZOE acre. tet ed ode SOT Fe ine Sang sebed voce tv deeesegees 3,400 4,600 
Basic slag, 1000 pounds Per acre... 26. cccccecd cores eccccstecsccessctccvcnces 3,400 4,200 
UNDERDRAINAGE. 


These plots produced wheat this year, 1912, following wheat in 1911. They were 

ploughed on October 16; sufficient cultivation was given in the spring to put the 
nd in good tilth. The wheat was sown on all plots, on May 11, came up on May 
, headed out on July 4, was ripe on August 27, cut on August 80 and threshed on 
ptember 25. 


¢ 
r 
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Unpratsep Land versus Land Drained 8 feet and 4 feet deep. 


YreEwD oF WHEAT, © 
PER AORE, 1912, — 


fe) Treatment Given. 
4 ares 
3 Grain. Straw. — 


Pounds. Pounds. 


ao 


e| oe Magee SS ie vis ved bipu lala, 8 4a ao we Woon! tad) Rie a ee ae eS ee se See ee eee 

PURI PARINGO oo 35% os o's psin.n isan 2 le v/a nile ewsiae bs oP US Mae eee Oa ae ee ee £ 

Ra vain:D foet Glep.% «diene nada sea ne eee dye e eed 15 OR e ee mp niy Ramet 4,040 
Meas tented =. <5. < a ssan cdo 4'¢ aala bin Con oleae an ou ciiph bee a teak eee eae 4,440 
PTR ois aio hoe ah ee ue 2 Pig eek inka aw ee oe ear es Late Sov DG wi ese ret 
64Undrained........ Ph ert ities TaN Oe Hiss tolars Ea ate Sones biate TS eE aaeeee 4,28 P 
P honarained...2..63 Oe CI Cee LAN, Marr. Pipe ee enn bn on F er 
8 |Draiu 4 feet oe OU LE ak 5 Mg pce we tea a hea gke aha ah a atte ae aed fee 3,600 
BLO ATIIO cosh saci o's ale 2 wate a ve Meio aie idea vale Benois eas) e Wien. Pee ee ey ee 3,8 
POMEL P AIOE. as kos teen ts sleds os ius be ms Sakae bee a a en Po eee Serre ee 4,240 


Wheat sown on Wheat Stubble. 
The land was fall ploughed, and was harrowed and packed in the spring. The 
wheat was sown on May 16. 


QUANTITIES OF SEED PER ACRE. 


meg «Dis 


‘ QuantTiTIES of Wheat sown on Wheat Stubble. 

Quantity of Seed per Acre. No. of Days Maturing. Yield of Wheat per Acre, 1912, 

Bush. Lb 

PMID OS Rois Shes vile ove cc vane ekee es 102 25 20 

PRR BNO Me ere SON SE wy on ie as - 1064 24 00 

i popes PRM AR As EE As een ote rae 104 28 40 

IMCL Ee GA gece. Soe Ra ost tae 105 2 
POISON oo chins ss «sce inten Louk Sate a ine 106 34 30 
# bushel..... Gack van eke s We wn nee ee 108 32 00 


Wheat sown on Summer-fallow. 


The land was well summer-fallowed, in 1911. The wheat was sown ee May 8. 


Quantities of Wheat sown on Summer-fallow. 
| 2S Se SS a Ee eS 


Quantity of Seed per Acre. No. of Days Maturing. Yield of Wheat per Acre, 1912, 


Bush. Lb. 
SE PS RE ne ee aS 

1 PB CR os eee oe eo CS = bt 

RMS Gin aa cetass hoa a sh : 107 = 
Prien ae ee 107 ai = | 

“Fg Ea See tore 108 an re 
#bushel...... etic NGS a otic ole 109 32 00 | 
e 
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Oats sown on Oat Stubble. 


The land was ploughed in the fall of 1911; it was harrowed and packed in the 
ig, and sown to oats on May 16. There was a considerable amount of volunteer 
n, from the previous «rop, which thickened the stand. 


Oats sown on Oat Stubble. 
eee ee ee ee eee 


Quantity of Seed per Acre. No. of Days Maturing. Yield of Oats per Acre, 1912, 

Bush. Lb 
MN es 5 okt eee uc bee hs ed 116 80 09 
SIERRAS: 9 5 opener rere 116 89 16 
Ra er ee Rr ee 117 8&5 30 
reas REAR meat a 117 80 - 00 
ARR ee: oS Seana gh a aa 118 80 40 
i eee ey ee ht ws 118 93 58 


Oats sown on Summer- fallow. 


The land was well summer-fallowed, in 1911. The oats were sown on May 9. 


QuantTiTIEs of Oats sown on Summer-fallow. 


Ce 


Quantity of Seed per Acre. No. of Days Maturing. Yield of Oats per Acre, 1912. 

Bush. Lb 
NI go eos oda a artae into cise ry 125 30 
MRSS ono. S aidntc ep ie ates ais as 117 a4 12 
ND aS > ote ov fia? o's Mai awh ea Weis ote ox iW, 125 30 
MSs. oat. viniothos see erae aly ciate ots 117 121 09 
ENR Sacer ks cl rh eae vig Dae 5% 118 117 22 
REE $5.2 a ic fee oe dBi? were nd bea ok 119 116 16 


Barley sown on Barley Stubble. 


The land was ploughed the preceding fall. It was harrowed and packed in the 
ng, and the sced sown on May 20. There was a considerable quantity of volun- 
grain, from the previous crop, which thickened the stand of grain. 


Quantities of Barley sown on Barley Stubble. 


eee 
Quantity of Seed per Acre. No. of days Maturing. Yield of Barley per acre. 

Bush. Lb 
SiS baka a piiriaw hk: 0 95 57 24 
eee ee 07 eas 
ashels. RES a 97 52 24 
NG ia, kc Pa fea bo.0s i000: 97 55 00 
CE oe Mei cy. - pea eters 98 54 08 
EE occ MPM Ache eb oHdne ont 101 66 39 
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Barley sown on Summer-fallow. 


The soil was the same as used for wheat and oats. The seed was sown on Ma 
20, 


BARLEY sown on Summer-fallow. 


= 5 on 


Quantity of Seed per Acre. No. of days Maturing. Yield of Barley per acre, 1912) 
Bush. Lb 
SMMRTAAU EUS, He hick Sa tesa aie asee Nee a uae 98 82 24 
SR POMSHAIGY. ycscka ne vo ERA SS rate ved. hg ey 98 89 08 
OIG Co 2, otc clvas au «Came eng eee eae 98 Rete 32 
PRISTINE sn dies «oo Fira « ls ee metals ON > 8) 99 82 24 
BROMUMIGIE so. asics esas ean ee Mee weensips 99 74 08 


Flax sown on Summer-fallow. 


The land was well summer-fallowed in 1911, and was harrowed before the fi 
was sown. The flax was sown on June 8. 


Quantities of Flax sown on Summer-fallow. 


Quantity of Seed per Acre. No. of days Maturing. Yield of Flax per acre, 1912, 

Bush. Lb. 
Mir Rein cere co 58 e's Saw ete ee etre LOTS cs 17 08 
RPE eee ek wine Ate eb gACGAS yew eae 107 14 36 
Rip gra aye cats o 0” nw g Sees SIO SE ; 107 19 16 
“2 LUN oe Sees een Sree 107 20 00 
Bere aoe se asa a aivdiew'y s Fis} Cai RSS wal leey 108 17 08 
MOMs ninigetes 544 Fe shes Nijun, sae eee 108 18 32 


WEATHER CONDITIONS, 1912. 


The season of 1912 was one of extremes. Spring was cold and backward; a hes 
snowfall in the middle of April delayed the commencement of seeding, and frequel 
light showers kept the land unfit for cultivation and made all erops late in beir 
sown. Next followed a period of extreme drought. June was the driest June in 
history of the Farm. July went to the other extreme again, with an unusually heavy. 
rainfall. Wet conditions continued until the end of September, and greatly hampere 
harvesting and threshing, and lowered: the quality of the grain crops. October am 
November were fine and gave a most acceptable opportunity for catching up 


the sadly delayed farm operations. The winter season has been about normal, wit! 
the usval amount of cold weather and snow. 
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DME Weather Observations taken at Brandon Experimental Farm, 1912. 


” 


v 


Sun- 
TEMPERATURE F. PRECIPITATION. SFTW 

Months. 4 = | § fd 3 
= : Ss & 3 ae o 

3 th . n a n io 2 ee 

a ® =| ors ome) 3 5 z 

“30 ES $ om | ‘on = ga § 

ss = = 5 Ra = as] B 

| — | — | _} — —-| | - 
| a oO | Go | 
| ee ee DO =A of HPO O. Fe Se ces n' 3'0 30 1°00 ; 135°] 
SAE te 34.0 | -27°7 4°6 eee 3:0 30 1°00 91°7 
REDE oc aah ge 41°9 -25°2 11 ‘07 2°0 GOT 1°00 201°2 
Rees oes oo as 719 14 0 41 2 “86 7°0 1°56 ‘70 226° 4 
| SS Aan 84°0 21°9 51 °5 OA EN sea |e Oy *62 185°4 
LS Pears 101°5 35°0 62°1 eM IE ae 24 "07 «= |.224°9 
DE rs fone cl ca a eheteresnees 97 °8 36°0 63°1. GAGs hee Se 6°46 2°45 166°3 
|. SSeS eee 82°1 38 4 59°9 LPS 76S 8 DA eae as pre heal *20 118°1 
Rn 8S on eR ETS 80°2 18°5 49 8 lee 1) Ge Range ee 3 46 1°19 132°9 
ete ro ae y 65 Ta 16°0 41°6 PE oe 24 oO 137°8 
| Sere ea Sel DaLD 5°0 78 Be) Et) I a See 1'0 16 “10 85-1 
oo conse e oe ee 39°9 | -27°2 Pe ewe et 21020 1°00 “40 61°1 
SS ars Paes tn Oe ees oh ds 15°44 9620s 2182041 ees. 1766°0 
| 


—11 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM FOR SOUTHERN SASKATCE 
WAN, INDIAN HEAD, SASK. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, ANGUS MACKAY. 


ROTATION OF CROPS. 


Tn 1910 the first of a series of rotations considered more or less suitable for 
tions such as obtain in many parts of Saskatchewan was laid down. A fifty-acr 
was divided into nine equal areas of 5-55 acres each, and a rotation of nine 
duration commenced. This was followed in 1911 with an eight-year rotation 
prised of fields of five acres each, and a three-year rotation in which twenty acres 
divided into three equal parts. In the spring of 1912 thirty more acres became 
able, on which was inaugurated a six-year rotation. é 

It is proposed to study these carefully over a long period of years, so 
addition te learning something of their relative merits as crop producers and 
destroyers, we may secure information as to their effect on soil fertility. Ons 
them, roots, corn and legumes have been introduced, the object being to = 
of a kind suitable for stock-feeding purposes. 

It will require the evidence of many years of comparison before we can a 
results as being final, but we shall publish our figures from year to year, and 
what comment that seems warranted and likely to be of service to our readers. 

The following is a description of these rotations, and tables with details rega 
the crops grown thereon, this year:— 


Rotation ‘ C? 
First year—Summer-fallow. 
Second year.—Wheat. 
Third year—Wheat. 


Rotation ‘ P’ 
First year—Summer-fallow. 
Second year.—Wheat. 
Third year—Wheat. 


Pi 

Fourth year—Summer-fallow. : 
Fifth year.—Roots or legumes. Manured 15 tons per acre. : 
Sixth year—Barley. Seeded down with rye grass, red clover and alfalfa. 
Seventh year—Hay. & 
Eighth year—Pasture. ; 
Rotation ‘ R’ : ; 

First year—Summer-fallow. p 
Second year—Hoed crops or legumes. Manured 15 tons per acre. : 
Third year.—W heat. z 
Fourth year—Oats. ; 
Fifth year—Summer-fallow. 


Sixth year—Wheat. 2 


Seventh year—Oats. Seeded down with rye grass, red clover and alfalfa. 
Eighth year—Hay. 


Ninth year.—Pasture. 
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1e following values have been fixed :— 


\ Return Values. 
Wheat (from the ee eae Se RAE Ta PIC ae per lb 
Barley se aieeautitia nce e elie. sens mi tatetanicnte € ig-w alin aiid 37k 
Oats c Cates Tages fore Bae Pater i aeeraiene « Bixee od Ae Se eee 
Peas Md nena Wier cteinsn erent tam teen (ace ii ee Med cs SNC ror ee Af 
Flax = OR ar SSM ECCS IE ODS Pep ier ae Oe Ye, a re ae A cy 
Beemnot hy BAY co ace's ea seats eee e ere e sere b ose ncesecensesecccenevareee per ton. 
ERE 2 Tae SQN SR eh ee Thee Sano % 
NORE FOO URGE ee aoe teee cian ciao wig PP aL Cis aca Moen aes ke coves - 
RAINS = Gigi eae Vee ral ds © anata ida in woe stans a Cie ew eh ee ed bol ee ea “ 
SSRIS oS oT TE ga eg -ae  e aie 
Natl Pela Si ae ese csi icin tsa t cui oes die w chico dco eeawes = 
MES il 25 EE EE SPY, ck a praccsow Nixsindiesscdis oi we oc dvi ce waite bs 
(RTS SSREL 7. Sse ys SSS eth ete Pg aa GI - 
Ne Sie a ee ne 6 ee ary bc Wee vasa deecees Ae se 
Oe fat Cee eet a ete ai gl Rida Page esd aide Lo haves dacce waste cer « 
i OUR oe ok fais Sa ay enine® nA Sees JU Sa ani na Pn ne ia 
ty ay eae aay als cre lai a ars wi testa ack’: SH bce Eeig ea Vie eGo vanee cried a 
ne ORS Tir ie alee Ra tne rye dais se teil tole taec evs’ buses bees es i 
SNe CORN eh Teg a See ad Cina cin 6208 Riles 294 o cb Kee Pllabivacves cos 33 
USP ATTR RS Sya Ny LS aie SP Se SS aren r a JoR Sea area a 
Bett COTS eee eee nine cow leve ss BSE CRA GENE, GEES: GO SER eae ne ene < 
Pasture, each Rete SNR GSN RoC eo R vs Wee Ten Conn ve per month 
ee ee Ra eek ees oo Ne Rada hee ve Cis 
« ol SETAE ED. SAR a SPT gE ere ee gen ee aS 
Cost Values 

VLU SERS BORD ED GORA EGE GE tay BELOe SR EAC Os OIE S Ca ERIS nee EO eee arrse per acre. 
Barnyard manure spread on fields (charged peually over all years of the 

Dit AGI ak ee ae ae i ee intr els wn PN ers we oe per ton. 
UREN ROU ectriie, O28 aa (Aaa IR I SS ee ee ee ta ee per acre. 
UN lade see ort oh SE Pecan cae bs ins ey see Ps Chas eeee vi & 
BE ATIC yyy reas pt ONG © wie Hele nee Fe sivin ie ede epee se Sohcnee erect fC 


(All other seeds to be charged at actual cost. Cost of grass seed 
to be charged equally on the years producing grass. Twine 
charged at actual cost.) 


Machinery ..----seeeseeec eee ccc cere ccrenae cose eeeernseteeceeces per acre. 
MiiraE LA ROUT ils rare ce cased estesale viene | Ae Eee eG hens per hour. 
Horse labour (including teamster)— 
Single MOrEe: 62.0602. s sce ches cee sss vecessccecsucsecsovensoes per hour. 
TG aL Pie eR ReG gly ER Ome Srl ee Ie I SOG OCCT IE ITO Pe aoe ne 
PAT OCoNOTSG LOAM. v.c% sicis ensues oes inch fe viteiln vo ope Gadnnke soma we se 
Four-borse team ........ esa a Ae Gkavaa so cieveie selec oie uiccsiethe “f 
Additional en er ISG 2 ernie. 6 cikig Eos s-6.d 8 ais np.d'e'e secs. 0s = 


Work done by traction engine ia to be converted into the 
amount of horse labour required to do the work amd 
charged accordingly. 


| Threshing (covering work from stook to granary)— 


NEY eR ee ee ere LL ere eee ee ee ree per bush 
Oats ee eee eee T EHTS H THOR EEE Ge SHEET HHESHES OHSS OEED re ey ee 
Barley -corcececececercesesecesceras catersersceceseerssecaceces re 
Flax eee eee reese eeereone sere reser e es FFF HF Fe eeeeSeene eeereee oe ee > 
Peas eeeereeeree SO e eee eter eeeee . COeeeseesesreres seesesesese ee 
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aharhavhalachachaoha:) 


ro) 
oO 
g--F Labour 
a es es 
a = a 
® 8 of 
* ; ae) 3 a 4 
8 Fi 8 a: a 18 
io) i t 
ee Me fo DM eu <) 
$ c $ c.| No 
C8 hott). 6 PAD exo Te oy OA OR bic kas ox pee 12 50| 20 38 
C 3 ve ae ee 6° 26) Wheat.. eeceeeeeeee Wheat = <b 9 owe. 2.8 6. aS 3 bY 50 20 10 9 
Cl i .0...| -6°26|Wheat.. 3.2. Alene .-.-psummer-fallow........ 12 50 se 6 a es 
Aggregate eoeeeaeeveeeeeeeee e@eeeeeeeeneeee eeeeeeweeevneeweeae eae e eee eeee 37 50 44 23 23 
AV erage. per acre ini1912%. .< iG sien Shans Meee nae SR orl Peer nes Pr es (ee ine 5 
ROTA! 
2...\Lot1...| 6°00!\Summer-fallow........ Wiheat =. vine sovuene 23 25 21 20 19 
Bo bane oo B00 WW heabs oo ea ac coeee WRENS Cont eee tee 23 25) 9108 18 
cal ee Be 6°00) W heat.a; 6 e-se5e5c eee Summer-fallow.. ..... 23. 25 3 60 79 
5o..} 0 6 4...| 6°00i\Summer-fallow. ....... KROOtSSeckcs Bee eee 23 25 12 30 591 
Go e.4-0— 0; «1-6 O0IComi i ccss as ct ee Barley....... ich Sener 23 25| 20 00 383 
dial 465,21. 6°00 Barley 52.3.3 a ihealcap's ict Fema pe See 2 23 25 3 61 28 
ees erieay Se 6°00\Seeded. ...... Naren eet IPasburie soi nates see Be aeNse ew ahs Gee eee 
15a tse Oa. |p S000 Hebd Ode. boa vente sete Summer-fallow........ 2 BO niles ae nee 
Appremibass 22s os eu aS oes SR as Pera re 186 00| 8171 7644] © 
Average per acre:i1) 1912 | a. wacxtune Re OT LEER i ee 
| 
PGS. pba ccl 0" '5| Hoed [oS] 6 See LN rR Ms euh ros stew ence 20 16; 19 03 
1A Ae. ened fas pea a DS 5) Wheat RE a SiS Oe Qatsse ss aoe hee 20 16 16 66 
ED Sal os 5° 5 /Oats Sie ge eS Summer-fallow..... 20 16 3 30 
E-6 = 2 lSwen4de- 5°5 Summer-fallow.. .... W Heng, coe eae ee 20 16 18 81 
el eet a eee Sot Wheat. = egos Oats '<>.ckeer che ibe 20 16 16 79 
BSN eb ces 6:0 Oats sa ek Dayal. cease -| 2016] 330 { 
R99 = Tie oo 5°5 Ha 4: <, <-6:8) we bie 2 eLe we Pasture oy ee ee 20: 16h ches She eee : 
Keakot n= 8. ODE MSUPEss dca ssn ceGan Summer-fallow........ 20 16 3 30 } 
eee ee 5°5\Summer-fallow ....... Cari See 20 16} 1210 + 
Apgreyates <1 sk eo ae eee sini dcd wt eee eae bet we ae 181 44 93 29 4 
Average per acre in 1912...... ee = | 
| 
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E IN Ratsinc Crop. 


PARTICULARS OF OROP. 


oo Weight in Pounds. g 
oo ess ‘ rm a 
do a| 8 a 
aa ® a= o = 5 a a 
j perl ce eo ee Bs es 5" 
g = 5 2 : pe aoa Pa . 3} 2 a 
SoS eee eft hs oy eee er i 
o|o| O38! 5 6 S| + ; 8 s ° = 
See ee ete ee fe ee |: Fig De a eae Bi Re & 
Poa) eee te eee le lg ee ie eal ees bare : 
o | +) > S) BH Ce PO. & 2) a x e > AY 
eS z 
z |Z Soe eto! S26. } <9 0{ In} tb. | Eb. | Bb. | Lo) 8c $ al $c 
} 
3} 12 |...1 9 51) 10 78/ 85 73! 8 9F ) 36) 9, 250/21, 450/.......J...... 134 05] 21 41| 12 51 
i! 414|...| 20 24] 7 38| 62 02] 9 9% {0 59), 6, 380/13, 679. 91 23) 14 57| 4 67 
6i\-. .| 19: 061.25: .- CTS RTS US ES SS See eee ce recta ania it eccietie — § 64 
ere «| 48 oi) ae 1609 00) 97 all tS  ... 295 28| 35 98| 11 54 
a... hee Oe | 815 BAG... | fore Joe fee efee. 11 99) 11 991 3 84 
4) 20 |...| 14 15] 17 18) 79 a 13 2310 32 6/15, 300|27, 350 sel ee 217 67| 36 28] 23 05 
| 9941 °'| 11 94] 11 38) 70 991 11 83/0 44|....] 9,760 1, Ess 138 $6] 23 14] 11 31 
aro |_| 56 15|.2..- 96 30| 16 05|....7....|.. pee oe gee Ss 
| 93 14 AP oe! 89 04 | 5 op a 420,000! 630 00/105 00! 72 96 
| agtr_..| 20 54| 18 24) 89 34] 14 89)0 24). [ir 6VGISS, HO | eas. 207 28| 34 14) 19 65 
mr-.|:.. 7 BT neiees Moa |. Ree. 10,755] ...... 63 77; 8 96| 2 37 
Oe Re Pa pete 23 25} 3: 87 2.1, .|pasture|]....... 30 00; 5 00) 113 
3 | 96 42 08|..... | 65 33] 10 891....|....|... Ey Basie ee 1-10 89 
Diese |. ..|196 65| 46°901656 411109 39]... |....|......|......|.....4l...-s. 1,277 58/212 92] 103 53 
a oo js Moe es eae ena ea 26 G1| 26 61) 12 94 
i | 
3! 42 a 20 45) 18 asl 1 60 14 slo 31 SL 1G) oi |) Renna peers 224 47] 40 81| 25 98 
,) 343 .{| 15 84, 2| 66 48) 12 08:0 22 6) 10. LIAS LOO bescas Sash ounce: 125762) 222-82|- 10-74 
_.| 59 24 19|..... ag ED ES cae Pane eee a Pear eae 668 
9 | 46 |...| 22 261 17 42] 82 45| 14 9910 33|  6|14, 934]96, 450]... |. 212 34} 38 60] 23 61 
5 | 33 15 23| 9 84| 63 82/ 11 60/0 26; 6| 8,364 17, ¢ re] egies es awn 101 24} 18 40 6 80 
ae eT eae 31 98) 5 81)....]..., SP £840 2057: 24 20; 4 40|— 1 41 
ie, ee) xe iy eas eee De NO BOM ate omel cake Wat ocdiuns nee 33 ee 600]; 2 34 
7 | 70 | 54 88|..... 91 07) 16 55)....].... Rites hie eee see ot ee eae —16 55 
2 | 28 iz 29 16|...... crit. | od ae aaah Pen) Se 254,000 381 00 69 27| Bl 64 
|... /186 35] 67 441582 16108 “7 BBS Fig tae ae er ere ee 1,101 i 30| 94 49 
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CULTURAL EXPERIMENTS. 
In the spring of 1911 our work on soil and crop management was greatly exte 

In addition to the inception of rotation tests a comprehensive set of experimé 
was inaugurated with a view to determining methods of cultivation likely to pm 
best, within a specified rotation. This work involves 478 plots, each one- -fortieth of 
acre in extent. Considerable preparatory work was necessary, and even now cert 
of them have not reached the point where results of value are being obtained. 
following brief outline will indicate the object and nature of this work :— 


Experiment 29A—Depth of ploughing wheat stubble to be sown to oats. (: 
2B—Depth of ploughing summer-fallow to be sown to wheat, 
lowed by oats. 
of 2C0—Depth of ploughing sod to be sown to wheat, followed by 
3—Summer-fallow treatment previous to sowing wheat. 
ss 4A—Treatment of wheat stubble to be sown to wheat. 
4B—Treatment of wheat stubble to be sown to oats. 
5—Seeding to grass and clover. 
6—Breaking sod from cultivated grasses and clovers, 
7A—Applying barnyard manure for corn or roots. 
7B—Applying barnyard manure for wheat. 
7C—Applying barnyard manure for barley. 
7D—Applying barnyard manure for oats. 
8—Green manuring. 


9—Seed-bed preparation. 

ve: 10A—Soil packing for wheat sown on summer-fallow. 

2 10B—Soil packing for wheat sown on spring-ploughed wheat stul 

fs 10C—Soil packing for wheat sown on fall ploughed stubble lan 

a 11—Depth of seeding. | 

: 12—Commercial fertilizers. 

e 18—Underdraining. 
2 


DEPTH OF PLOUGHING. 


Depru of Ploughing Wheat Stubble to be sown to Oats. 


Date Date Date 


Depth of Ploughing Wh Wheat Stubble, | Date | “of of of Yas 
Sowing. Comming seat ae Mature. 


——_—_ 
——ccw~ 


Ploughed 3 inches deep 
4 
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Deptu of Ploughing Summer-fallow to be sown to Wheat. 


Yield of Wheat 


Date | Date | Date per Acre, 
Depth of Ploughing Summer-fallow, 2 ee of of of Deys icin 1912. 
T9Lt. Saw Coming| Head- | Ripen- M 
owing.) ~ 77 ing ing ature 
P. : ; Grain. | Straw. 
Pounds.|Pounds. 
Ploughing 3 inches deep ............. Apr. 11.|May 10.|July 5.)/Aug.19.| 130 2,480 | 4,360 
t 4 NA Wein ecollahelera'e © sis) Woes sy an LON a Barts 0 130 2,920 2,800 
" 5 " Bete eiinistatcineceks ML at LOe fo oa My Teg 130 2,960 3,760 
" 6 Cate bate heels es taceiens WoL Lal sare LOS out 5.) » 19. 130 2,640 4,360 
" 7 Upeieeeh Av feo esefea so 5c% ited beh gn LOS hs 5.| » 16. 127 3,000 4,680 
ee 00-2 sc OM RB niet Pee a 3 oe pki. paw LOS it a 0 127 3, 160 4,040 
7 cide 5 Ne deep and subsoiling 
A SON OR eae RR a ie etry So nti nn nie LE Ay e102] 0 5.) n 19 130 -3,440 4,520 
8 |Ploughing 6 inches deep and subsoiling 
4 inches FIO nO NO Se wes dbalov 10.) Bu on 20. 131 a 040 5.960 
9 |Ploughing 7 inches deep and subsoiling 
AVI CERT Pace es et eae | Oo ee "W 317 bes acy 10.) 5.] 20. 131 3,060 6, 529 
0 |Ploughing 8 inches deep and subsoiling 
7 eS) | Us Rea ga op AL St ta eRe «AL on 10.) 5.| » 20. 131 3, 280 5,360 
EPTH of Ploughing Sod to be sown. to eat. 
D f Ploughing Sod to b to Wheat 
Yield of Wheat 
per Acre, 
nof Plouging Soa, 191. | of” vot | of | of fie eae 
Depth of Plouging : fe) 2 tare 
P ’ Searing ae ad Babee: ee 
3 Up. 8 Grain. | Straw. 
= Ls Sl ee ee ices 
Pounds.} Pounds. 
1 |Ploughed 3 inches deep.............. Apr. 15.!May 14.|July 16.) Aug. 19. 126 1,680 3,260 
2 " 4 " stare wiarersiel crereinie eo 1B.) w 14.) » 16.] w 19. 126 1,500 2,300 
3 " 5 " piatarerete\e.aieis eee aa LO fons Ss 6s | coe 2 19: 126 1,900 2,060 
4 " 3 Pe smaticope coe ae wo 16.) w 14.) w 16.) » 19. 126 1,780 3,260 
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SUMMER-FALLOW TREATMENT. 


TreatTMENT of Summer-fallow to be sown to Wheat, followed by Oats. 


Date of 


Date of 
er- Date of . — |Date of|p--- | Days to 
gaa adi ge eeding. spe 08 |heading a mature. 
z= 
3 é 
© 
ne os a) 
; Lb. | Lk 
1|Plough 4 inches June, pack if necessary and 
pircfiodhle: cultivate as necessary. .. ....|April 11/May ‘12\June 29;Aug. 15 126| 3,400) 4,166 
2\Plough 6 inches June, pack if necessary q 
and practicable, cultivate as necessary.. .| » 11) » 12) » 29) w 15 126| 3,480) 6,120 
3/Plough 8 inches June, pack if necessary and > i 
practicable, cultivate as necessary. ....| » 141} » 12) » 29) w 126) 3,440) 5,360 
4|Plough 4 inches June, cultivate. Plough 4 : 
inches September, harrow ....... ....-- wes TD oon TR ee 0a 126) 3,200) 5,200 
5|Plough 6 inches June, cultivate. Plough 6 4 
inches September, harrow —_.......-.- wade. > 12) July “Tn 18 129| 3,040) 5,020 
6 Plough 8 inches June, cultivate. Plough 8 3 
inches September, harrow.. ........ .... wees OS ee Ree = Wea Divs iag F AS 129) 3,240) 4,560 
7\Plough 6 inches June, cultivate. Plough 4 q 
inches September, harrow. . .. .... ..-| » Ili w 12] w ow 38 129] 3,080] 4,280 
8|Plough 4 inches June, cultivate. Plough 6 
inches September, harrow ........ .. ae A ae ime he a oe be a 8 129} 2,520) 3, 
¥|Plough 4in hes June early as possible, cul- 
tivate Plough 6 inches September, leave : 
WHCOUCHED 28s. ok Face aan So Sankt ee Pe ei hee mes 8h ae ene le Wa 38 129] 2,520) 1,766 
10|Plough 5 inches June, seed to rape or other g 
forage crop and pasture off..... ......... od oS ee ae ee ee 129; 2,800! 4,9 
11/Plough 6 inches May 15, harrow and pack ; 
if necessary, cultivate as necessary........ ores a ls Ferran be ery gf bore ems | 129) 3,080) 3,966 
12|Plough 6 inches June 15, harrow and pack if 
necessary, cultivate as necessary.......... odo 2 on 1 ee eee 130| 3,160| 3, 
13) Plough 6 inches July 15, harrow and pack if : 
: necessary, cultivate as necessary.......... feces SF ee Saint re ee Ly 8 130} 3,280) 5, 
14\Fall cultivate before summer-fallowing. 
Plough 6 inches June, harrow and_ pack if 
necessary, Cultivate as necessary.......... ere 8 lps wl eae bt ear ee 131} 3,240) 5, 
15) Fall plough 4 inches bef »re summer-fallow- ° 
ing. Plough 6 inches June, harrow and 
pack if necessary, cultivate as necessary...| « 11} w 12) » Tyce 220 131] 3,000] 4, 
16)Plough 6 inches June, pack, cultivate as | 
MOB MREY oor cian ng le bag oo eae ea won Slo sy te eee 131| 3,080) 5,00 
17| Plough 6 inches June, no packing, otherwise 4 
same as other plots Sores vr eS bie: wle aha iw.s ituy voice " ll} w 12) w 1] « 20 131 3,120 4, pie 
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STUBBLE TREATMENT. 


TREATMENT of Wheat Stubble to be sown to Wheat. 


YIELD OF WHEAT 


Date of | Date of | Date of PER AORE, 1912. 


satment given Wheat Stubble | Date of : . Days to 
preceding Wheat. Sowing. ae shee Soe Mature. - 
Grain. | Straw. 
Pounds.}|Pounds. 
bugh, autumn.......... een cere April 15|May 12|)July 6;Aug. 10} 117 1,020 1,220 
sc harrow, autumn... .-.......... rhe (9 Sitar’ iaeaes ©] ear 6} w» 10} 117 1,780 2,380 
rn stubble, then disc, autumn..... WhO a ence GE 10122117 1,300 1,260 
rn stubble, then plough, autumn..} w 15) w= 12] uo Chow LO} ALT 1,140 1,380 
rn Stubble in spring, seed atonce..| w 15) w» 12) uw Ji epee CU es a’ 1,540 1,660 
bugh in spring, seed at once.. ..... «w 15] w 12) ou 6} w 10; 17 1,860 1,740 
sc at cutting time, spring plough.. w 15) w 12} xn 6 ow «=610)} Ss 117 1,940. 1,260 
sc at cutting time, autumn plough.| » 15) » 12) u Gt w= 10) 17 1,780 1,920 
bugh aut’n., subsurface packatonce.| wu 15)- 1 12) Gat 10 117 2,180 1,36 
pugh spring, seed, subsurface pack.| » 15} w 12) " 10 117 | 1,540 1,260 


TREATMENT of Wheat Stubble to be sown to Oats. 


| ( YIELD OF Oats 


Date of | Date of | Date of oe PER AcrE, 1912. 
Coming- Head- . Ripen- YS to ——e 


Treatment given Wheat Stubble Date of 


preceding Oats. Sowing. up: ing. ing. Mature.| Gain |g bch 

Pounds.| Pounds. 
ough autumn, subsurf. pack at once. May 13\May 23[July 23/Aug. 30) 109 2,120 2,820 
ough spring, seed, subsurface pack.| » 13) wu 23) w 23) u 30) 109 2,240 1,840 
altivate autumn, spring plough, seed.| » 13) w 23) » 23) w» 30} 109 2,240 2,800 


GREEN MANURING. 


Green Manuring for Wheat followed by Oats. 


a, : Yiela of Oats 
: i ap bb S Yield of per Acre 
we = | = = | Wheat per | following 
A +. 4 be g | 8 | Acre, 1912. | Wheat 
Treatment of Land year 5 g 2 he, g | grown, 1911. 
previous to Wheat. a iis st a 5 Prete : 
S ° ) o) a 
RR ee ; 
6 s & 2 | Grain| Straw, Grain| Straw 
am a =) B i 
Lb. | Lb. | Ub. | Lb. 
SP ARLOW. «. 5s», cameaers Pe Apr. 11{May 13\July 8/Aug. 19) 130 2,360 5,440/ 2,240) 3,840 
|, ploughed under early July..| » | » 13; » 8] » 19) 130) 2,840) 3,520 2,200) 3,000 
3, ploughed under when in Pp ‘ ‘ 
TT rt? Var Pee. ere “ 11 " 13] » 8] 19) 130 2,360 3,880 2,080 2,480 
*s, ploughed under late July. . " 11) » 13} 8) ow 19; 130} 2,840 3,240 2,200 3,520 
mer-fallow, barnyard manure, 
12 tons per acre applied on ins alk a rae 
Te ner fallow in September. 7 " li ” 13} 8) 19} 130} 2,440 4,860 2,560! 2,560 
ee falloWsivssiscaissscse03- « il w 13| w 8 w 19} 130] 3,000] 2,720] 2,400] 2,700 
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SEED BED—PREPARATION. 
Preparation of Seed Bed for Wheat following Summer-fallow. 
< Yield of ‘ 
1eld of Why 
; be a a a £ per acre, 
5 5 r= 3 ¢ 2 1912. 
3 Treatment given. 9 8 a a> =| 
3 3 8 3 eo ier . 
5 S “ £ 8 - Grain. St: 
Gy QA a A Q QR 
Lb. 
1|Poor preparation.........- Apr. 11../May 18..|July 5../Aug. 19.. 130 3,000 
2/Good preparation......... Oe Le get ow OS.) 90 «Bad ieee 2,920 
Extraordinary preparation.| » 11..{ » 18..] un B..|° =. 48..4 2 480 2,920 


3 


\ 


PrepaRaTION of Seed Bed for Oats following Wheat. 


a 
[= | e te . j 
i te 2 Ei fo] ena 
FE : 5 FE 3 2 : 1912. 
E Treatment given. 9 8 : = 
7, a) re) a) S & 
3 8 - & s p Grain. | St 
Ay ~ Q = Q 2) . 
} Lb. 
¢ 1|Poor preparation.......... May 13..|May 23..|July 24../Aug. 31..} 110 2,640 
2|Good preparation..... .... uo 21S. Poa foe 0h. EY a igs 110 2,960 
110 3,920 


3| Extraordinary preparation.} » 13..| » 23../ u 24...) u  81.. 


ee 
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SOIL PACKERS. 
Som Packing in Preparation for Wheat following Summer-fallow. 


Yield of Wheat 
Date | Dateof} Date | Date Days | per acre, 1912. 
tote | SPS 


Cultural Treatment Given. of coming of of 
sowing.| up. {heading |/ripening| mature. Ciain 


Straw. 


April. | May. | July. |August.| Days. Lb. Lb. 


EDN, HEI Re o's kes stw ag 0 ses 15 15 ré ‘17 124 2,140 2,260 
larrow, seed, surface pack............ 15 15 t 17 124 2,340 38,900 
arrow, seed, surface pack, harrow.... ai 15 7 17 124 2,740 2,540 
arrow, seed, subsurface pack. ........ 15 i ic 17 124 2,140 1,260 
arrow, seed, subsurface pack, harrow. 15 15 7 15 122 2,660 1510 
arrow, seed, combination pack. ..... 15 15 if 17 124 2,780 2,020 
arrow, seed, combination pack, harrow; 15 15 3 i We 124 1,940 2,460 
urface pack, seed, surface pack....... 15 15 ri 17 124 1,820 1,420 
Subsurface pack, seed, subsurface pack. 15 15 7 17 124 2,300 2,540 
Combination pack, seed, combination - 
ack...... Big 29 se, Sn 15 15 7 17 124 | 1,980 | 2,020 
Surface pack, harrow, seed .... ...... 1s 15 ‘4 17 124 1,220 1,340 
Subsurface pack, harrow, seed......... 15 16 7 17 124 1,620 1,469 
Combination pack, harrow, seed....... 15 ewes 4 17 124 1,580 2,380 
IEE SCC eee ei viens kts cae 12 15 i. 17 127 1,020 1,220 
Piough for summer-fallow, surface pack, 
cultivate the next spring, smoothing 
MEMPINY WS) GCOblec. Ges cee. s ene och oop cw 12 15 7 15 125 1,220 1,980 
Plough for summer-fallow, subsurface 
pack, cultivate the next spring, 
smoothing harrow, seed.............. 12 15 7 15 125 2,060 2,620 
Plough for summer-fallow, combination ° 
pack, cultivate the next spring, 
smoothing harrow, seed. .... ....... 12 15 a. i We 127 1,260 1,°40 
Plough for summer-fallow, surface 
pack, cultivate the next spring, 
smoothing harrow, seed, surface pack.| 12 15 7 Li 127 1,140 | 1,740 
Plough for summer-fallow, subsurface 
pack, cultivate the next _ spring, 
smoothing harrow, seed, subsurface 
SO O gene Fire eee 12 1527 7 V7 127 | 1,560 | 2,440 
Plough for summer-fallow, combination 
pack, cultivate the next spring, 
smoothing harrow, seed, combination 
Baer eee oe a 12 15 if 17 127 | 2,220 | 1,860 
NINA WOON << os 66 Seis cea rs wi ates «es 943 12 15 7 17 127 | 1,780 | 2,620 
Harrow, seed, harrow when 6 inches! 
BN ash 58 as ae Sa ae ee Se ann Pla 12 tba Z 17 127 1,660 | 1,540 
Harrow, seed, surface pack when 6 
BG WORT 6 ooo eig ote voy ty 22 50 a's 12 15 7 is 127 1,580 | 2,900 
Harrow, seed, roll when 6 inches high . 12 15 7 17 127 1,180 1,380 
TOW (BOO. x25) Shaken nese 0 00s 3 12 15 ff 17 127 1,180 | 1,700 


DEPTHS OF SEEDING. 
Dertus of Seeding Wheat. 


Yield of Wheat 


Date D 4 © | Date Date | Days | per acre, 1912. 
Depths Sown. of coming of igh 28 to — 

sowing. up. heading. |ripening | mature. (Seutns Wlerawe 

April. | May. | June. | Aug. Lb. Lh. 

Sowing linch deep.............. , 11 13 , 5 116 2,600 | 3,400 
a g 2 inches - piecbocevscdse: vee: 11 13 7 19 130 2,840 | 3,600 
» 3 Pipa drdhpscesconccoes 11 15 5 19 130 2,720 | 4,680 
Se 1 eveseess Cevsvesizes« 11 15 5 19 130 2,880 3,840 


CCl lll lll LLL LL LAA _ 
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Derrus of Seeding Oats. 


= 
% 


¥Vield of Oats ; 


6 its ao ae Rs ~— acre, 1912, 
“4 : ) ) fs) —_—- 
s ae heres sowing. ee heading. |ripening| mature.| Grain | Stray ; 
2 —_—— | | __— —— 
May May July Sept Lb Lb. 

1Sowing Linch deep........sseeeeeees 13 25 20 4 114 | 2,840 | 2,08 
? Sie ae a es 18 27 20 4) i 2,720 3,300 

3 Ho AG a wea 6 6 Wace wee ee seed a i oe 
Ee ik Se gh Rees a 13 27 20 4 | 114 | 3640 | 3,360. 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER. 


The plots for this experiment grew wheat in 1911, and the fertilizers were applie j 
when the wheat was sown. This year they grew oats. 


Appiication of Commercial Fertilizers. ; 


ee 


Yield of Oats per 


} Date | Date of| Date Date | Days acre, 1912, — 
A Treatment Given. of coming of oot to 
S sowing.| up.  |heading.jripening| mature. Grain. | Steaua 
Ay ; s. 
: d May | May. | July. | Sept. Lb. Lb. | 
1Check. No Fertilizer..............-.. 13 7 22 2 112 { 3,600 | 5,600 
2/320 pounds nitrate of soda per acre..... 13 27 22 2 112 | 3,760 | 3,800) 
3/600 pounds superphosphate per acre. e138 27 22 2 112 | 3,600 | 4,800 
4|200 pounds muriate of potash per acre. 13 27 22 2 112 | 3,080 | 3,360 
5|Check. No Fertilizer...... 13 27 22 2 112 | 3,680 | 3,68¢ 
6/820 pounds nitrate of soda, 600. pounds g 
superphosphate, 200 pounds muriate 
of potash, per acre......... ........ 13 27 22 .2 112 3,800 5,040 
7|320 pounds nitrate of soda, 600 pounds 3 | 
superphosphate, per acre...... 18 27 22 2 112 3,040 3,400 — 
8/320 pounds nitrate of soda, 200 pounds i | 
muriate of potash, per acre......... | 13 27 22 2 112 3,280 4,320 
9/600 pounds superphosphate, 200 pounds = 
muriate of potash, per acre.... ...... 13 Q7 22 2 112 | 3,920 | 2,680 
10 Check. No Fertilizer................. 13 27 22 2 | 112 | 3,760 | 4,4008: 
1) Basic Slag, 1,000 pounds per acre....... 13 27 22 2 112 3,200 4, 000 
12\Glover 3 in place OE BYRAB oe sins alae 18 27 22 2 112 | 3,280 2,840 + 
13|Clover in place of grass .......-....... 13 fe 22 2 112 2,880 2,200 
14, Barnyard manure, 16 tons applied once) 
ie PORES soy a Ses Sica ie ee oS feterk sy 27 ae 2 112 a 
15|Barnyard manure, 8 tons applied once) oe aa 
POO FORTS esos Ree) ae ea 13 27 22 2 ; 
16 Check. No Fertilizer................. | 13 | 27 | 29 2 Te | 3160 re 
Hy 
eat eee 
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UN DERDRAINAGE. 


Unprainep Land versus Land Drained three feet and four feet deep. 


173 


Yield of Wheat 
Date | Date of | Date of | Dateof| Days | per Acre, 1912. 


Treatment Given. of Coming | Head- | Ripen- to 
7 3 Bites : 
Sowing.} Up. ing. ing. |Mature. Gaia aiken 
April. | May. | July. Aug. Lb. Lb. 
BPTOTAINATO. seo ecs ccc ss een’ iaita es sia bt ek 14 6 19 130 | 1,860 { 3,180 
eran ENS Pogo ape ea Rae he 11 14 6 19 130 1,820 1,100 
Drained 3 feet deep....... paeeten Sores 11 14 6 19 130 2,860 2,740 
BAPAING OO 3 ok ace. ween ss eS EE 14 6 19 130 2,820 3,900 
Seas 5 {see cree iy 14 6 19 130 2,780 1,740 
Mee ge shes Se eo hia TOES eS 15k 14 6 19 130 2,460 2,820 
Drained 4 feet deep...... rere retssacoinieteteie’s EL 14 6 19 130 2,260 2,540 
o drainage..... Seo PE ae 1L 14 6 19 130 1,940 2,260 
M5 ge eto caw aa we Hee e ae il 14 6 19 130 1,820 1,220 
FIELD CROP YIELDS. 
SPRING WHEAT. 
Yietps of Spring Wheat following Different Crops. 
Variety. Previous Treatment. Area. Yield per Acre. Total Yield. 
Acres.” Bush. Lb. Bush. Lb. 
MIO) eos ccs ve ewe Ho 5 Hootelands seasons 5°50 46 48 257 24 
MNES oc Lh oag-o hava ced = Fallow...... hatte ek 5°50 45 16 248 58 
SE se vig aivic so awe ie Madllow ec vcs css Por 6°00 42 35 255 30 
Puce. ... ep Pree re ie 0) OR eae 5°80 28 e 161 =; 
a a ee ae Mallow... sce. «ss Sepa. 6°25 24 40 154 10 
DE igs mere Fallow Sey ee 3:00 39 3 ai 9 
DREREES i. 5 ope a Soe otestia PMG 2s oo ss oo ae 6°25 16 53 105 31 
PQUIS. .. ccsccecccscesees LOW ah vid i 3 wes 4k 1¢°00 43 ; 430 3 
ST eee eee DAIS aid ass po ans 10:00 48 40 486 40 
Ce Eres SE ee ee 10°80 16 4 173 20 
rauis ial Register- 
. age Ce eoem tating evi 2°00 eed: 94 12 
Ee er rere re re: IW co's oe vio va oan 1'10 42 18 46 35 
“EH” (Variet not 
eed). ae" ? bs if ee aes LP W sock Kode ce 1°15 54 26 58 10 
NRMP Pie dy sites CA ate le aio 2,588 39 


Average yield per acre: 35 bushels 17 pounds. 
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OATS. 


. 
e * 


Yieips of Oats, following Different Crops. 


Variety. Sie es Area. | Yield per Acre.| Total Yield. — | 
Acres. Bush Lb Bush Lb 
Peo Gis-e ae uLv's 0 ar Siete hae Mallow. se ance 9 101 26 916 — 
aso a rae CBs wei ee Stubble.......-. 5°67 52 327 «16 
dP SOE AE RRS a SPR a gy Oy a ee eg 524 46 «32 245 28 
ee, Se ee RIEL Geyer cromrecnr nas Peailand ..2 es: Bes > 7 ‘ a - 

en eee Poke Ho nee MW aMOWS os eutee ee 22°92 5 

She atl af 2 ARE NBL Sak 7 ee eae 3°67 95 15 "0. 
Ligowo, Swedish ........cessercesee+ seve rape Coty ret 2°22 108 20 241 38 
57°07 | 4,296 13 


Average yield per acre: 75 bushels 9 pounds. 


BARLEY. 


Yieups of Barley following Different Crops. 


Variety. Previous Treatment. ‘Area, Yield per acre. | Total yield. 

Acres. Bush. Lb. Bush. Lb. . 

Meseury eeu: Nihowa tae 10.50 36 6 379 15 

OACOn Nie Oa cles ak BLO Wiss. 5> eet eee 2.50 32 38 81 47 

Canadian Thorpe.......... BROW cs ree, Caan 2.44 55 40 136 ll @ 

Frannchen?. os once occ. NaWGOWs. i505 cae ec ean 2.42 57 = 137 45 

Manchurian........... ele ph ROW vores sees waves sie 8.16 73 28 600 21 & 

I ear PSP AY PE OOO Back setting............ Pegi 3) 58 33 310 21 
BMG UPIRT f6.<b5/hvei.8\s Te ve s2 Root lends, s0s.<s0e. 6.13 59 25 364 41 
37 .44 2,011 9 


Average yield per acre : 53 bushels 35 pounds. 


PEAS. 


Two varieties were sown in field lots on fallowed land, at the rate of two bushels 
of Golden Vine and three bushels of Arthur per acre. Both were sown on April 19. — 


Golden Vine was ripe on September 10: Arthur was ripe on September 5. They 
yielded as follows :— ; 


Arta. 2 


Senden 36 bushels 51 d 
Golden Vine.. .. .. ere De were. 


50 bushels 49 pounds per acre. 


FLAX. 


Premost flax was sown on fallowed.and on potato land at th 

per acre. That sown on fallow, on May 28, was ripe on 

on potato land, on May 15, was ripe on September 2. Yie 
: 


e rate of 40 pounds 
September 10. That sown 
Ids were as follows :-— 

Premost, on fallowed land.. .. .. 17 bushels 


9 pounds per > 
Premost, on‘root land.. p per acre 


14 bushels 29 pounds per acre. 
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Some Weather Observations taken at Indian Head Experimental Farm, 1912. 


TEMPERATURE F, PRECIPITATION. 


fonth. ee ENS | RC a pits! Total 


; Tae iant Sunshine. 
Mean. | Highest. |. Lowest. | Rainfall. | Snowfall. | Total. in 
24 hours. 
° " Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. Hours. 
30 Secs | Gone Pare 3°45 | QrSAO lente since ere 68°8 
35 Se Ree ps 1°50 (1 hel i SO) (RR iy a aa 101°9 
42 are Tepe t| Cee Fee 4°00 OSLO eal eetredt esa 15€°4 
if LZ 0°40 3°00 0°70 0°16 194°5 
81 22 OG lee Meche 3°66 1°39 155°8 
97 34 Gh” Us eee 1°42 0°35 278°5 
90 39 55 art BLS ie ooh Team 3°42 0°76 141°2 
80 39 ee bie hee en vies P4ga Wl ® 0°53 130°3 
74 22 1°98 bee 1°98 0°75- 117°8 
80 20 0°25 1°00 0°35 0°15 113°8 
61 taal aria ape 3°50 OF50 ren tree 84°3 
39 —19 ae eee 12°25 1225 6°00 53°2 
FANE Ba ony Sarg A” | PE ool ae 13°30 | 28 70 16°17 Bian, sors eed SOD 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION FOR CENTRAL SASKATCHE 
WAN, ROSTHERN, SASK. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, WM. A. MUNRO, B.A., B.5S.A. 


WEATHER CONDITIONS, 1912. 


The season opened under normal and favourable conditions, and seeding was 
begun on April 40, and all crops made good growth until early in June, when dry 
weather set in and crops that had not a goodly supply of soil moisture suffered greatly 
and even those under the most favourable conditions suffered to a very large extent 

Showery weather prevailed until nearly the middle of May and hay crops espe 
cially were very promising, but with the continued dry weather until late in June the 
meadows of two years’ standing, or longer, became yellow and did not fully revive agai 
all summer. In the months of July, August and September, there was more thar 
average precipitation, which had a peculiar effect upon the grain crops. The plant 
had adapted themselves to the dry weather conditions of June by growing very little 
and with the heavy rains in July the plants developed, and at harvest time there was 
the peculiar circumstance of several stages of development in the plants of one plét 
and in many cases in the heads of grain of one plant. Some of the wheat was rips 
while other heads in the same plant were in blossom. This condition of irregulai 
growth worked to the disadvantage of the farmer at every stage. In the first place 
there was no means of determining the best time to cut; after cutting, the green stray 
delayed the drying of the grain; at threshing a great deal of the undeveloped grair 
blew out with the straw which very materially lowered the yield as compared with the 
yield promised from the stand, and, at marketing, the immature grain with the gooc 
grain lowered the grade. 

Another unfavourable weather condition of 1912 was the unusually high precipita. 
tion in August, September and October. The continued wet weather in the latte 
part of July and August delayed the ripening of the grain, and then the wet weather 
of September and October prevented drying, and in many cases caused sprouting it 
the shocks. 

The redeeming feature was the delay of very cold weather until December whicl 
made it possible to continue threshing throughout the month of November. 

Following are the meteorological records for the past year :— 
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soME Weather Observations taken at Rosthern Experimental Station, 1912. 


TEMPERATURE F, PRECIPITATION. 

Total 

path é | Heaviest Sunshine. 

Highest. | Lowest. Mean. | Rainfall, | Snowfall.| Total. in 
24 hours. 

ae : | . Inches. | Inches. | Inches. | Inches. | Hours. 
aaa 34°4 —d54°1 gE a ea a eee 3 0.3 0:2 101°6 
oe... 39°3 —27°8 he een Psomeare ee ae 3 0°3 0:2 115'7 
ieee. ..- 40°4 —30°0 7b) 285 Dre etree 6 0°6 06 222°7 
eee 63°0 16°8 39°21 OSG tov cbins sure 0°67 0°36 251°4 
ae 84°2 28°2 48°5 2°20 2°20 0°71 246°7 
cone $3°S 34:0 61°88 ok Ril RS apron ee 2°81 0 97 363°7 
a 76°2 3 38°2 5T°7 >. eral arate ora 5°25 1°26 164°9 
i... 79°2 37°2 58°6 yal 9 Tae Fe Fea 2°15 0°55 192°2 
nber...... 73°2 20°6 45°74 2°66 1 2°76 1°24 133 0 
Se 67 7 TET 38° 48 oy 2 Seo ae 0°22 0°15 107°4 
oper ...... 41°0 0:0 23°99 0°37 4°5 0°82 0°45 64'2 
mer ..... 38°38 —23°2 Bone lneess ote 5 0°5 0°3 62° 4 
ial...... is sera Sr eect re 16°33 22°5 | Ro o4 eset Warr eh 2,025°9 


16—12 
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ROTATION OF CROPS. 


Records of costs of operations and values of products were kept for four diff 
rotations varying in duration from three to nine years. : 
Rotation ‘C? 
First year —Summer-fallow. 
Second year.—Wheat. | 
Third year.—Wheat or coarse grain. i 


Rotation ‘J. 


First year—Summer-fallow. \ . 
Second year.—W heat. 3 
Third year—Wheat or coarse grain. ; 
Fourth year.—Oats. Seeded down with rye grass, red clover and alfalfa. — 
Fifth year—Hay. 4 


Sixth year.—Pasture. 
Rotation ‘ P? 


First year—Summer-fallow. : 
Second year.—Wheat. 

Third year.—W heat. 

Fourth year—Summer-fallow. 

Fifth year—Hoed crops or legumes. 

Sixth year—Barley. Seeded down with rye grass, red clover and alfalfa. 
Seventh year.—Hay. 

Eighth year—Pasture. 


ee) a een 


ya Pe 


Rotation ‘ R? 

First year—Summer-fallow. : 

Second year—Hoed crop or legumes. Manured 15 tons per acre. 

Third year—Wheat. 

Fourth year.—Oats. 

Fifth year—Summer-fallow. 

Sixth year—Wheat. . 
Seventh year—Oats. Seeded down with rye grass, red clover and alfalfa. 
Highth year—Hay. 

Ninth year—Pasture. 


The following schedule shows the valuations that have been fixed for comp 
the results of these rotation experiments :— 


Return Values. 


Wheat (from the machine)... vies A ee ae per lb lic 


aries. 0755 3 Sree eee ate oe 

ee i ed” aS Ol St 0 Sega ag eee ae K le. 
ake % se FES IAG: (SSL EAST ee ae Rea 2 Ic. 
ia = Feet ermine abit aly i eo i AR ss 3.4 
Pimethy hay ....<c@v00 ee ee : 
Red Clover hay’ :.-2)1.:.08Ga tn eae ee ee eae 
inet gee nee erm epee mene gn SBT SS ye 2 12 08 
Brome Grass hay .......... Re Be ee A = 10 00 
Western Rye Grass hay vn dina eR aR MASCZaos Lack es 10 08 
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Wicd AG ARS sicd,c0s saienie s ecbiais inventor Blatt e'ats 3.00 ORT Sov Schr hace 
Eee IRy Bile oh cade a Fehon peeeerreevi cote ao aie ser aees ria a 00 
BRRGCOLEE WAR Gi iiie Osis sks e eek ee Saree EC Saat ale n.6,e 5 <a slo's elo av @ 6 cs 2 00 
ett MURR CREW © CLG’, ss rn nin Oeres SOc Sy cE Aare oe 2 00 
SIS gah ep pee eps Pg ge ea rr ros 1 00 
OS SUR Se 5) CRASS ners er eli oe. ite a a a 2 00 
EEE Seren cent tert aieearn alii eta ie Ane on i a . 2 00 
gee BAO Se et ad ee en ee eer < 5 00 
ee CEs oan hth eg Soa cic MGR A els & oo bacued ger 3 3 00 
Mangels and tur LAs Ma Aiea ity seh O65, 1 Pigs, Seis i ee a 3 00 
Sugar LE EE EGS RA Js SOS i Ae Aa oi Nn NE el a S 4 00 
Pasture, each UNE ct AE ds AOS Be a per month 1 00 
MEU st res cg aie es Sate RUBE ATS O's ao a. Sie ak heeds webs sw ew hee 1 00 
ns SS SUE Create aie ie Rr eri ie Ac ag, 25 


Wo Sp oS SS SOS SES RAISER pee ois oe Ai eet Sle ee a per acre. $2 00 
Barnyaid manure spread on fields (charged equally over all years of the 
Wee pee Ny onc eis ae wiaky sa: SSAC - HOR: Oey oe per, Cons 11000 
eran aiule (ieer Ga eigen ie ce ince ee OU or Pe Pic eo mane atc Cec cecknueee per acre. 1 50 
SGI OGRE Shuto Shoe aor SRE ra he Rte rel ehekeN olga tatoteterela tos acaiaie aust toute ad 1 00 
NR ROR ra ta oe tale hee ee EG gs v4 8 6 ak cg asec 6.0'0'e 0 do 4 0:0 ie 1 60 


(All other seeds to be charged at actual cost. Cost of grass seed 
to be charged equally on the years producing grass. 'I'wine 
charged at actual cost.) 


BN aes ides «tes Mevwles bovlaiy ens waiecp Cv % che, webb rice vas sesgcevse’ss per acre. 60 
ANTE AIOE 32 onli Ge ows eataihe we ier esac, oh sices Se cece wees per hour 19 
Horse labour (including teamster)— 
PERI mn tare ae oe ceininie Balsa a Uicrs oo tgs Wivit ve «n't 6,0 wale kis «as per hour. Bi 
PE OST Son LORIN | assign oe occas «.pDae ole oa 00 ve eMC e EK net's o's ste ced = 34 
Three-horse team «..-..cccesces ee ee abate ies dae fn a.6 ccc 95.6 8 cdee = 41 
Bt aah On diag ones Rei Maa pre eee ein ase wre Wiel preane oie vie VA B's 4 voce i 48 
“rae ieee I sa eS a Pe Oe eee ies oe «ich Pore a's 0-0 b 8 re <n et 7 


k to be done by traction engine is to be converted into 
sei amount of horse labour required to do the work and 


/ charged accordingly. 
Threshing (covering work from stook to granary)— 
DORE oo te earn or a oak ae Rev On Saas Deer tetra we csc nes per bush 7 
EEE Ee ge PON Cee gn A ar Ore Pay i a ee = 4 
Barley c.ccccscccccssccccccvessccns sesccsscvccnessscsceieveres y 5 
ed ee a ee a tee ae ree Nec ciechp Ges oeeeteseee 12 
Peas @eevreerevns eters eeeeererseeee Qee @eeoseeeeseoeeseee eoeoovreerenee 7 
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$ 
Be 
4 
4 
ca 
= 


“ a 
nec cia : 


ITEMS OF xm 


e 


4 


ti 


So: Manual Labour. | Horse Labo 
© SE SS Se) ee 
eos 
Crops. = ee ie creer 
q a So S 
oe * = 
‘ = |e Ele. 
a | | hie : = © 
42 Pp re . * a 5 
2] 3 | $ s(t") 8 | B lei & 
2 % < Ss | m = 6) Ni) a 
Acres. 1911. 1912. $ 7 $c | No | $ 
C 3..(Lot 1.. 2. |Summer-fallow|Wheat . .... | 400 5 35 24 0 47 
Ones Bea ee ee O° Wheaten Summer-fallow| 4 CO! 1 20)...... |....... 
OS2.ctaieess. 2. }Wheates<< sai: Wheat... .... 4 00| 5 51 4 0 76, 
Agmregate 25.55 hentia creep «50 neale nad tone shaw 12 00| 12 06 64 1 23) 
Avyetage per-acre i 19122 wgaeed vas ssn Soe ae 2 00) £2 00 ess.5, 0 20 
J 2...)Lot1.. 2 |Sunmer-fallow|Wheat ....... 4 6(| 5 75 4 0 76). 
Pee 2, 225) W heats oss Wheat-...3.:- 40} 5 35 = 0 38]. 
3-4...) u 3.. 2 |Wheat........ Date aes 4 0(| 8 62 53 1 04}.. 
Se) Soe tas ee So Nate, sso cane Cat eer eee 4 06} 3 48 25 O 2F}. . 
SOs fu 20s, wo VA a ee ge Lay SSE rs 4 00; 1 20 2 0 38]. 
Le Sees eae 2 OAEBE «erste neiees Summer-fallow; 4 00) 1 20)........J........].... 
Aggregate ........ Pensa purmeten eS aceawon 24 00} 25 60} 15 2 8: 
Average per acre, 1912..... ete eee ae 2 A 2S] oe tasks 0 2. 
P2...\Lot1...| 2 |Summer-fallow|Wheat........ 7 00} 5 59 4 0 re 
eh. A os a oe EW OAD no eae heat ce oo eas 7 00} 5 5) ae Q 57 
Pe afessmdacat: ey Weeks vives .|(Summer-fallow} 7 00) 1 2@/....... J........ 
P5...) «4...| 2 (Summer-fallow /Roots .... 7 00) 6 84 1864) 35 43)... 
Beth otk sax 22 heots oso tcee BIG i35ess es 7 00} 8 28 9% ifs: apt 
A cael Beans ee a Ss WoatIBY ond we Hays oat 7 09} 3 48 14 0 26 
i hs ee u 7... 2 Hay Siehevasce weiner DY iin Reece wl erase re DADE ed LOR en bie ok nes See 
es aes 2 AAGY eevee ee Summer-fallow! 7 00; 1 20]....... |........ 
Perey MO... ova Va eeaceres on Pash es 56 00; 33 30 2045 38 84 
R2...[Lot1 2 |S fallow C 6 66) 572 
Pc 7 ummer-fallow Corn, ......... 5 7 58 11 02; 6 a 
Bo. .|'a- 2n21.- 3S) Modd brop:.22. Wieab se ee 663 5.59 123) 249)... = 
cL Res Bee, Se 2 |Wheat........ Oats 5225 cae: 66: 6 26 6 ee E | ees 3 
RS. w 4.5 2 ORR etait bee ‘Summer-fallow] 6 65) 1 20]........]........].... 33) J 
BG. on 65 2 |Summer-fallow |Wheat ........| 6 66) 5 75 4 0 76). 3| 2 
ee Rae oe 9. <| Wheat sos. ats 6 66) 7 98 5s 1 04). 3| 
RB: |" 7.3] 8. (Osta Ways, | 6 66) 3 80 13} 0 28]....| 2) 
eee ete Ae cee ah cio Hage. wees 6 66) 1 20 9° ar | 
tke LZ}. 2 448 
vom 9,. aaa tens .‘Summer-fallow| 6 66) 1 20) .......]........1.... 34, 1 
Aggregate 59 38-0 aan 
jeden siss Eee seeaceess| 59 94) 38 7 962} 18 37} 7] 293] Me 
Average per acre 1919522541545 ee 3 33) 2 15 ee as ES dp ee ae me | 
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ISING Crop. : PARTICULARS OF CROP. 
g Teamster). Weight in Pounds. x 
: 33 wi 
a feces ee f : 
gee Be pce | 2 n 5 
5 = Sg Bee ces ae Sp é S) <j 
ze a cz + rc — em oS a= oa 
bp ee] [o) io) Se 3S 4 3 
So eae S 6 2 a2 > og a, 
QoQ © — = A a S = 2 Fx} pat Oo 42 
Zs » s » ze) 20 a a b = 3 2 9 ia 
ae 3 5 Fs} a o Fy & 8 5 $ a z 
> i) a oO é) a 5 MN an ere = > Ay 
| eet ee 8 ool So in | Lb.) Lb. | Lb. | Lb. $i Sol. Fc, 
| 471) 217; 16 70] 835) 054] 8 ) 1,873, 8,064)......]........ 29 00} 14 50 6 15 
7 20\..... Pde ee a ed Ba tapered Hs SS alls ee al = 690 
4 44| 315] 17 8c} 8 93) 039] 8 | 2,797| 9,802)...7../12220°21 4128) 2064) 1171 
She a Gr Sen Cee ae See ees eee 70 28) 3514) 11 66 
. 2 Ee ae es 17i|.t71| 389 
: 7 ete eee es eS ee re 
4 44| 3 43] 18 38) 919| 037; 8 | 2,930] 7,9721......1........ 42 811 21 401. 12 21 
5 74 210| 17 57| 8 78| @58| 8 | 1:810| 8.568| .....|........ 98 41| 14 20 5 42 
3 $2] 4 12| 21 60| 10 80; 0 21| 8 | 3,805] 95101......|........ 44 55| 22271 11-47 
1 23 OSG RR eT a Rs eee Sa a ae Bie ad eae 4 48 
ey ae rar ek a) Beene ieee Reais 7,725\...0... 38 621° 19 311 14 95 
7 25)... TE PS RR Ae eee ee Sate be ie ey eee See f= 622 
seal 9 sl G7 71) 45a, oe |. le... |cc. ce. 154 39 77.18| 33 35 
| 233 SC eS Og eee ee oe ee ee 12 86, 1286, 5 56 
1) 416) 4 86/ 22 37; 11 18) 032; 8! 4,174/12,330)......., .... |) 6181] 3090 19-79 
31 5 64| 2 24| 20 96+ 10 48; 065! _—-8| 1,920| 7,392|. .....|....... 29 20| 14 60 419 
3] 65 37l...... “Sgt Sa Sa Sho OTe aad ee ees beam Peat eee eee -| —678 
Bis bol...... ee he: oe aes 69,403] 10416] "52 05} 95 G4 
il 273/455] 24 36] 12 18] 02 G4 B05 9160-2055 .c1.5 seen 53.121 2656] 14 38 
1] 246)..... Berea eee te ea ie ee may +t 
i] 327)... MAORI nN os O BaB ee 47 67| 93°88| 18 10 
o| 6 49\...... SEEKS See cea ne ee Paired caries Sone ae aes 5 34 
Mesa ti eb1i79.46 BERTIE occ es 295 90| 147 94/61 93 
| 210] 0 73| 10 84| 10 84|......|......|....-. | Ba CARS a 18 49| 18 49 7 65 


a 
3) eee yo Be iA Fe 2) eS Porat! ee ie | awe apy dae ties 60,950} 91 60! 45 75 32 30 

3} 4 34| 4 62) 23 63) 11 81] 0 36 GS 9OL18 560... alos. 2 59 56] 29-781 17 97 

9| 5 56| 6 29) 25 91) 12 95) 0 16 8} 5, 361|12, 420 66 03; 33 01 20 06 

1} 7 59 ee Ey eee, peer ee ©) i+ 1h trainin ramen Cee = ag a PE ise aD 

1} 3 96) 3 43) 20 56) 10 28) 0 42 Ro 00 i ad hirer 44 92) 22 46 12 18 

2| 4 85| 6 32) 26 85) 13 42) 017 SO yOia ta, 09S oi eis ]e 000 .| 64 80} 32 40 18 98 

RS Oe ee Pea ee eee Bee eee eee MEP ah, BRenestel prey ail oe OTS 

MA DON, occ RAO 0 Oiled nat dfeedoet|ecvecs|scacs. BUCO ig csa7s 59 84/ 29 92 23 03 

2] 9 63|...... a ee abs oni fPi «|. 1. + bs |oesunetofeces date — 8.74 

42] 46 46| 20 66/184 13| 91 98]. ....]......[.. ...[....-- sis elvaeeses| 386 65} 193 82 101 3. 


— | 


2 58 114 10 22| 10 22|......]..... ee Po he i 21 8 21 48] 11 26 
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The following brief summary compares the chief items in the rotations tabled i 
detail above. f 


Cost of Operations, Value of Products, and Profits of Rotations ‘CO,’ ‘J, ‘P’ and ‘ ; 


paleo ah ane aed ete sel a ee ee meee EES A ADS i 
Seo 


Total Value 
Total Cost 
ion. Area. of Total Profit. 
Rotation to Operate. | products, 
Acres. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ et 
Pir BS woArA CUPAtION).. » ss i»'s sawaaen ee 6 46 96 70 2 93 32 3 8s 
eae sae i te oa xine 12 87 71 154 39 66 68 5 Bf 
‘P*-( " Fe RE 16 173 46 295 90 122 44 7 € 
‘R?(9 ‘i Vercors cans eaten 18 184 13 386 65 202 52 11 % 


CULTURAL EXPERIMENTS. 


An extensive set of experiments in soil cultivation and management has beer 
inaugurated, but the work is not yet far enough advanced for the publication 0 
results. We indicate below merely the various lines which we are investigating t 
show the purpose and extent of this work. Next year we hope to have results that wil 
demonstrate their usefulness, though necessarily many years will be required to gathe 
conclusive evidence on some of the problems taken up. 

Briefly, these experiments are as follows :— 


Experiment 1—Prairie breaking. 


2A—Depth of ploughing wheat stubble to be sown to oats. 
2B—Depth of ploughing summer-fallow in preparation for wheat. 
2C—Depth of ploughing sod in preparation for wheat followed by 
oats. ; | | 
3—Summer-fallow treatment. 
4—Treatment of wheat stubble to be sown to wheat, and to oats 
5—Seeding of grass and clover. : 
6—Breaking sod from cultivated grasses and clovers. 
7A—Applying barnyard manure for corn or roots. 
7B—Applying barnyard manure for wheat. 
7C—Applying barnyard manure for barley. 
7D—Applying barnyard manure for oats. 
8—Green manuring. 
9—Seed-bed preparation. 
10A—Soil packing for wheat following summer-fallow. 
10B—Soil packing for wheat on spring ploughed stubble land. 


10C—Soil packing for wheat on fall ploughed stubble land. 
11—Depth of seeding. 


12—Commercial fertilizers. 
13—Underdraining. — 


9D Ms OE BAL Ste cies BUMS 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION FOR NORTH-WESTERN 
SASKATCHEWAN, SCOTT, SASK. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, R. E. EVEREST, B.S.A. 


ROTATION OF CROPS. 

Continuous cropping with grain is bound ultimately to exhaust the available 
ore of plant food laid up in a soil, and is likely to favour the growth of many of the 
pnoxious weeds that are already too apparent in our midst. In order to compare 
lethods of cropping commonly used, and to learn the possibility and advisibility of 
rowing a greater variety of crops, several rotations have been started. We cannot yet, 
r course, speak advisedly of the merits of these rotations, but we publish them in the 
elief that their final outcome will be followed with interest by farmers working 
nder conditions such as obtain here. 


Fotation oo oe 


Wheat Daoiacialy. 


Rotation ‘J? 
First year —Summer-fallow. 
Second year.—W heat. 
Third year—Wheat or coarse grain. 
Fourth year—Oats. Seeded down with rye grass, red clover and alfalfa. 
Fifth year—Hay. 
Sizth year.—Pasture. 


Rotation ‘ P.* 
First year—Summer-fallow. ‘ 
Second year.—W heat. 
Third year.—W heat. 
Fourth year—Summer-fallow. 
Fifth year.——Roots or peas. Manvred at rate of 15 tons per acre. 
Sixth year—Barley. Seeded down with rye grass, red clover and alfalfa. 
Seventh year.—Hay. 
Eighth year.—Pasture. 


Rotation ‘ RY 
First year—Summer-fallow. 
Second year.—Hoed crop or peas. Manured at rate of 15 tons per acre, 
Third year.—Wheat. 
Fourth year.—Oats. 
Fifth year —Summer-fallow. 
Sisth year.—W heat. 
Seventh year—Oats. Seeded down with rye grass, red clover and alfalfa. 
Vighth year.—Hay. 
Ninth year.—Pasture. 
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CULTURAL EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 


The mere following of a rotation, no matter how well suited to dry farming condi- 
tions it may be, is not sufficient to insure good crops from year to year. Soil cultivg 
tion within the rotation must be the second great consideration. In order to lea 
something of the merits of different methods and practices commonly used, a serie | 
of soil cultivation experiments is being started. As yet just a beginning has | 
made, but we hope in a few years to have obtained useful knowledge along many lineg| 
of soil management, about which little reliable information is to be had at the present 
time. j 

The new lines of work begun are as follows :— 


Experiment 1—Prairie breaking. “ 
meet 5—Seeding to grass and clover. 
s 10A—Soil packing for wheat sown on summer-fallow. 


$f 10B—Soil packing for wheat sown on spring-ploughed stubble land) 
fs 10C—Soil packing for wheat sown on fall-ploughed stubble land. ~ 
es 11—Depth of seeding. 


Of this new work, experiment 11 is the only one sufficiently long under way t 
warrant publication of results. We present them herewith, together with the results: 
of other experiments of a similar nature. 


DEPTH OF SEEDING. 


Experiments in seeding wheat and oats to depths of 1, 2, 3 and 4 inches resulte 


as follows :— : 
Deptus of Seeding Wheat. | 
Depth Yield of : : 
a Verney: fig Be Yield = Grain 
Seeding. per Acre. Pa 
| | oe 
Lb. Bush. Lb. © 
PORPOS UNE i co ciohd Oe ea, We re Aba dCGo's Ser Coe ee ERD PUNCH oss 2,280 38 00° . 
ae ia Aree SRE ne ee ee sie se gate eeeececu ensue 2. inches-ss css2! 2,200 36 40 . 
LUE ORR ES LET MT CREME eee oie mais eR on: ey ee | ae 2,360 39 20 
DF SA Cie tore -6 <0 “sw 84 6. OKe G08 Org 810) B.6, «leer 6 ae ee 1k) Gln pane miwe aie 4 Mi Wile acess 16 6 2,320 38 40 | 


The wheat plot sown to a depth of three inches produced the greatest yield of 


grain, which fact is further emphasized by observations made in general farm practice 
in the district. : 


Deptus of Seeding Oats. 


= 


, Depth Date Date |Number of} Yi : ; 
Variety. of of of : ae q Esra f | Yield of Grai 
Seeding. | Sowing. | Ripening. |to Mature.) per Acre. per Acre. 

‘ : | Lb Bush. Lb. 
a ee eee inch”. poss iMay 1...|Sept 11 “133 3.720 109 1 | 
‘ Pe ee ee eee on | ett Lek ER Re 133 4,160 122 12 ; 
a ee ee ete lt ws AL SA ee 4,440 130 20 — 

ere ee > Rae aaah ue | " j Eats ” 5 eae 133 4,080 120 00 
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ar different depths were employed in the seeding of oats, namely, one, two, 
d-four inches. The plot sown at a depth of three inches gave the largest yield 
, which fact points to the advantage of seeding oats to a good depth under 
ns such as exist here. 


DATES OF SEEDING. 


periments to learn the best time for sowing spring wheat, oats and barley in 
trict gave the following results this year:— 


Dates of Seeding Spring Wheat. 


Average | Strength s 
Date. Date | Namber | ‘Yength of | AVErABE | Yield of | Yield of 
ety. of Ol. a of straw | straw on pe grain grain 
Sowing. | Ripening. Matare. ee eng head. | Per acre. | per acre. 
Inches. Inches. Lb. Bush, Lb. 
Bea as: April 15..;Aug. 30.. 137 32 10 34 1,570 26 10 
_ Se ie 20...) un 30.. in2 32 10 34 1,440 24 00 
ee n. oe. wept. 3.. 127 34 10 3 1,840 30 40 
Ss 6 a. 120 38 1003 3 1,80C 30 00 


will be noted that the third date of seeding gave the largest return. This may 
ly be partly accounted for by the unusually heavy rainfall in July, which 
‘ed the later crops. 


Dates of Seeding Oats. 


Average | Strength : 
| Date | Date | Namber | tength of | AVeT98° | Vield of | Vield of 
iety. of of t y of straw | straw on ae grain - | gra‘n 
Sowing. | Ripening-| yrature. ee te eee ee 10 Fp er per acre. | per acre. 


a Oy 


Inches. Inches. Lb. Bush. Db. 
es wes April 13..\Sept. 13.. 153 59 5 10 4,189 eR 
ae pea ae ae, A 146 61 4 9 4,720 | 138 28 
ae ree a eas 1 ae PRR 1 60 3 gh 4,510 | 132 22 
ae Bae. 6.1 sae YASS. 130 70 2 11 3,960 116 16 


Dates of Seeding Barley. 


— — — 


Average | Strength is | : 5 

Date Date No. of length | of straw Pp cemge | de ce 

ty used. of _ of days to | of straw |on a scale of lf reeiri penn 
sowing. | ripening. | mature. ig he om ate Caaf: pet sobas ter aces 

eee a en | | | —_— —— 

Inches. Inches. Lb. Bush Lb. 
jian.....|April 15..|Aug. 28.. 135 45 5 4 2,800 | 58 16 
= ee Sept. 8s; 134 47 4 3 3,200 | 66 32 
oadl << Stree " ge 127 41 3 3 3,280 | 68 16 
.iMay 6...) wn er 120 42 2 3 3,680 | 76 32 


te ane, <n 


cas) o% 
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. . ~ nd . ft. 
The latest sowing, on May 6, gave the highest yield. This plot would receive 
greatest benefit from the late rains which, in part at least, accounts for the dee 


7 


advantage it gave over the earlier seeding dates. , 


QUANTITIES OF SEED PER ACRE. : 


This test was conducted with spring wheat, oats and barley. 


Quantities of Spring Wheat per Acre. 
‘ig llr een ea RTE Re SS ee ee 


Number Average | Strength Average| Yield 


antiti 5 
. ee! nee Date | Date length | of straw |*y,) ath of 
Variet of 4 of straw | on scale ° 
BELOUY« per -nening| 28 t| sn oludin of of grain ; 
acre, | “OWE: |MPOnINE! mature. Tea: i 10 points. head. |per acre.) pel 
Inches. Inches. Lb. /|Bush 
Marquis -....... # bush. |April 15)Aug. 30} 137 40 10 34 1,200 | 26 
igh or we nate a a 1 " " 15 " 30 137 33 10 3 1,560 G 
Wieser hesoctys: cos 1 " Ty DOS ee Poe 137 34 10 3+ 1,570 ( 
Weer ace ee > ee) a Lip weo0k eben 32 10 34 1,320 
ade esses OS ees 1S CSG EO CPST 24 10 3h 1,160 | 19 


One and three-quarter bushels per acre was the amount of seed giving the | 
yield. After the quantity of seed sown is deducted, it will be seen that one and 
quarter bushels per acre gave the largest net return. With the knowledge at pre 
available for this district, one and three-quarter bushels per acre may be expecte 
give the best results. 5 


* 


QuanTITIES of Oats per Acre. 


> 
= 


= Average | Strength Yield . 
Quantities Number} length of Average of ie! 
Varicty oO Date Date of of straw length grain 
y seed of of days to| straw on a of per per : 
per acre. | sowing. | ripening. | mature.| including | scale of | head. acre. 
head. (10 points. 
Inches. Inches. Lb. |Bus h 
Banner. | 1 bush. | Apr. 24 | Sept. 13 | 142 67 5 1 4,760 A 
" 14 " u 24 " 13 142 69 4 12 3,480 02 
" 2 " u 24 » 13} 142 60 - 4 10 4,200 23 
" 2k n 24 » 13) 142 62 3 104 3,360 is 
" 3 " n 24 “ 13 142 58 3 9 3,240 9 
; BE hy; n 24 ie eis ae 64 3 103 | 2.880 | 
Bee a eee : 


Of six different amounts used, the lightest seeding, that of one bushel per 
gave the highest yield. This result was scarcely to be expected, but to some ext 
was due to the plot standing mere erect for ripening and harvesting than thos 
heavier seeding. The quantity of straw was in excess of the usual growth. This & 


tional result is not sufficient evidence on which to recommend a reduction of the qi 
tity of seed oats generally sown. — a| 
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QuantTitTIES of Barley per Acre. 


~~ 


Average | Strength Yield 
Quantities Number] length of Average of Yield of 
Le of Date Date of of straw length grain grain 
y seed of of days to| straw on a ot per | per acre. 
per acre. | sowing. | ripening. | mature.) including | scale of | head. acre, 
head. {10 points. 
n- : Tnches. — Inches. Lb. > |Bush. Lb. 
an. | 1 bush. | Apr. 23 | Aug. 28 |- 127 46 5 3 4,000 83 16 
1 " n 23 n 28 127 42 5 34 3,880 80 40 
2 " un 23 We acon = hae 39 4 34 3,060 70 «00 
= aa 23 reg 28rt 197 40 4 23 3,080 61 8 
2 " n 23 we 28. [> 127 39 4 34 3,000 62 24 


Of the five amounts used, the lightest seeding, one bushel per acre gave the best 
n. The thin seeding maintained its upright growth to a greater extent than the 
ier-sown plots, permitted a more complete harvesting of the grain produced, and 
raged the full development of the maturing kernels. This result may be 
rded as somewhat of an exception and not sufficiently conclusive to warrant any 
ction of the amount of seed generally used. 


WEATHER CONDITIONS. 


In 1912 conditions at time of seeding were favourable. After seeding, germina- 
was uniform and the grain crops had a good start. During May the rainfall was 
prate, amounting to 2-46 inches. In June the precipitation was 2-19 inches. This 
fall for June was associated with hot weather which tended to hasten maturity of 
r varieties of grain at a sacrifice of yield. In July a very heavy rainfall was 
rded, the total being 6-16 inches. This amount of moisture, coming late in the 
mn benefited the slower-maturing graits to some extent. However, a second 
th was so encouraged that the sample in many cases was marred by the immature 
n appearing among the good. The length of the growing season made it possible 
Jl crops to mature, September 15 being the date of the first damaging frost. 


Some Weather Observations taken at Scott Experimental Station, 1912. 


TEMPERATURE Ate PRECIPIPATION, : 

Wg oe eet yo eters tag SRE i: 

Month. e se s 2 f 4 

= ; 3S & cs R 

z g dj~ ¥ Sea oer Cae Re en ea 

- 5 e E g = Ss 2 

as H = oc Nn = ra = 
° : Inches. | Inches.| Inches. | Inches. | Hours. 
MDE g rics taavces s ghee SL’S — |—43'3- (——15'3- 73.5.-..5 od 3°70 "15 100°8 
BRE wis oo sicvcdse ope eine 36°5 |—30°3 ODO ns bone 5 ‘8 ‘08 “05 97°3 
ss hp. od 4a ep, meee 46°0 |—31°8 Hee |e se «a sey 200 ae 199°0 
NR eiees re re et A Shee 235 °9 
ap cio Pe ee 85°0 24°7 49°4 CADP irtdee sal 2 48 tye 255° 5 
HG is chins vdcswepotert as eben re elty 219 Liss .s ses) 2°19 ‘80 | 343-0 
ES oo oo a oe eee ee es 88°0 34°2 58°0 CAG Maar ,s vie USO 1°00 183°5 
a irae be 003% 81°0 32'9 59°7 De ec Nrs ok wie ee 2°93 ‘73 192 5 
RR eee ee 74°5 15°7 45°6 ES. Wrote, 1s 2°01 ‘98 Lesa, 
I gape age 75°0 14°2 39 9 ‘05 1°0 "15 ‘05 | 161°'0 
See 47°0 8°2 RU ll Wipe tee 2°0 20 15 84°9 
RRR eee eee 44°1 |—19°8 RG ul oats ast oF 27 “05 91°3 
Tints 1 Ee ae eee oe | 22°45 | .......12077°4 


—_— 
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YIELD OF FIELD CROPS. 


WHEAT. | 


Two varieties of wheat, Marquis and Huron, were grown in field lots. B 
varieties were sown on fallowed land and received similar treatment. From each fig 
a very fair crop of grain was obtained, Huron leading by four bushels per acre. Thi 
variety is a favourable yielder at this Station. Marquis was grown on other field: 
which received varying treatment. Pea ground, spring ploughed, gave a larger crop¢ 
better quality grain than did wheat stubble, fall ploughed. Wheat stubble, &@ 
ploughed, gave a greater yield than wheat stubble not ploughed. The stubbled-in fiel 
required less time to mature, but was very low in yield per acre. | 


Yietps of Spring Wheat in Field Lots. 


Yield a. 
No. of of Yield of 
Variety. Date of Date of days Previous treatment. grain grain 7 
sowing. ripening. | maturing. per per acre, 
acre. 
Lb Bush 
1a Uilgs)) epee April 20....'Aug. 30.... 132 |Summer-fallow............. 1,883 31 
Marquis...... Pe ren cae ee 125 |Summer-fallow. ........... 1,637 27 
Ng. ea Wie De pisit  OOcnee 125 |Pea ground, spring ploughed} 1,519 25 , 
cae pikss regret, 4 | ead hie ener | Meee 132 |Wheat land, fall ploughed..| 1,150 19 
eee as A ee es bee een Pere 120 |Sown on wheat stubble..,.. 686 ll 


OATS. 


Two varieties of oats were grown in field lots, Abundance and Banner. Both 
varieties received similar treatment, being grown on spring-ploughed wheat stubk 
which had been broken in 1910. 2 
The Abundance variety gave the larger yield per acre by about ten bushels. Bi 
ner was also a good crop, beautiful in straw and grain. : 


YreuLD of Oats in Field Lots. 


_ | Yield ; 
: Date Date No. of of Yield of 
Variety. of a0 days Previous crop. grain grain 
sowing. ripening. | maturing. | per per acre 
acre | 
Lb. | Bush. 
Abundance, ..|May 8...... Sept. 9..... 129 |Wheatland, spring ploughed.|} 3,130 92 y 
Banner....... ae SS Me eS! 128 |Wheat land, spring ploughed.| 2,815 82 


ee, 


_ BARLEY. 


One variety of s1x-rowed barley was grown in the field. This barley, Manch 
ian, made a very nice growth, the crop standing well and threshing a fair yield 
grain. The sample was lacking somewhat in size and colour. It was sown on 


ground, spring ploughed, on May 3, ripened on August 23, and yielded 53 bushels 
pounds per acre. i 
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PEAS. 


ne variety of peas was grown in the field. The growth throughout the seascn 
good, and the threshed result of fully matured grain is of particular importance 
is portion of the province. The Arthur variety, used on this field area, seems 
adapted to our need in a field pea. It was sown on May 38, on summer-fallowed 
nd, ripened on September 10 and yielded at the rate of 35 bushels 1 pound per 


SUMMARY OF CROPS, 1912. 


WHEAT. 

Bushels. Pounds. 
wit Varies li NCIG-1OUS 10 ACTOS. oi so cise ae cans cees veescs 375 ee 
REL Cpe Teac ss Sie eh yrs cles s ew iew oan ely bay cee 11 29 
Serre eae Se IONE IOUS ns ce salids ceed de veve cece te cecoes 59 Sees 

fio) aes ee es Oe ee rk 445 53 
OATS. 
so varieties in field lots 81 acres. .cc. cc.ci ccc ccvcccccs 685 1 
STs Sn (Bene ee 61 29 
ROMPUATUE ely OS EI IC TIE TOUS a. es oa taticeseed ss eccveesevaree 15 8 
IR ear urt ela: co Caw ea Sa moviee Ose asciece 762 4 
BARLEY 
One variety in field lot 14 acres...........¢ ite eee 80 10 
MeMNRE OP aNAT RRO LO LSe to iae Sa vig ts sc ac cwe eget vsca' oc Gecteee’ 23 31 
2 if) 4 oe Gn ee eae ile Ai Re Sener ne Kg hea 103 41 
PEAS 
Se SVaAriCly 10. NOM -1OU. 0G ACT OSs Joie sis cous vn powecice ce tes 131 14, 
ee GAR LO orrinet adios gr oe 04 ba Secs bo'a'n'g Waeesvcee ss 3 34 
A RAL ee I OR GRITS OICTC Ais DACs COSI hake 134. 48 
MA SVG es aos vu cae os ee sah Gas ec need at ou ne ees ce vccescese tect 28 
Ween cc aia a cried sho Sos oa aaa Wie Trae eC epaanserpy ere Bie dv ete.sieie 46.618 0 0%0.ex8 1 36 
ERM ee he oe ew ot PG sy aoe WS ug oc 8-0 nee N 0600 case 569 3 
OE OME Sika ane eter a ea a ee eee eee Lt ers 351 25 
OD Ses Beg he Cap ga ade ere ee ee 943 
HAY. 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION FOR SOUTHERN ALBERT 
LETHBRIDGE, ALTA, 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, W. H. FAIRFIELD, M.S. 
THE SEASON. 


The season of 1912 resembled that of 1911 in that the rainfall during the early 
part was deficient, while during the latter part the usual amount was received. 

The results of the crops on the Station during the summer of 1912 have been} 
- interesting, although in many instances somewhat disappointing. The season opened! 
up in a most propitious manner. Work on the land began on March 28, and the fir 
seeding was done on April 1, although it would have been possible to have begun a 
little earlier. The soil was left moist from the fall of 1911 and the land was i 
excellent shape to work in the spring; consequently, the grain crops, in fact all crops 
planted, were put in under exceedingly favourable conditions where land had been! 
prepared the summer or fall previous. However, the rainfall during April, May and 
until the end of June in the immediate vicinity of Lethbridge was extremely light, 
Grain sown on summer-fallowed land and on very early spring ploughing, where the 
land was cultivated immediately afterwards, came up well, because it was possible t 
place the seed in moisture. Germination on land that was not so treated was not 
good. : 

On account of the previous season closing up so early in the fall of 1911 it was 
impossible for the farmers in southern Alberta to do much fall ploughing, the result 
being that a great deal of grain was ‘stubbled’ in this past spring, and most of this, 
in the Lethbridge district, germinated poorly. 

The rainfall was very light, indeed, until the last few days in June; from then ot 
during July, August and September it was above normal. On account of this ligk 
rainfall during the first part of the growing season, all early sown crops, and espect 
ally winter wheat, suffered acutely. Crops that looked extremely promising early n 
the season gave but low yields. Late-sown crops, on the other hand, did much bette 
providing they ripened before the frost. 

The yield of all the crops on the non-irrigated portion of the station was rath C1] 
low, with the exception of peas and such late growing crops as turnips, potatoes, etc. E 

On the irrigated portion of the Station, however, where water was applied if 
June, and in some cases even in May, the yields were very much more satisfactory. 
In the case of hay, howevez, especially alfalfa, we found the rainy season rather difft 
cult to operate in, as it was hard to get it cured properly. Alfalfa usually makes its 


of July and August, but this year, on account of the many showers during this 


period, the weather was not so hot as it ordinarily is, so the alfalfa fields did not p . 
duce quite as much as they usually do. 
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DME Weather Observations taken at Lethbridge Experimental Station, 1912. ' 


| TEMPERATURE F . PRECIPITATION. 


Total 
onth. ee ee ee 
Heaviest | sunshine. 
Highest. | Lowest. Mean. | Rainfall. | Snowfall.| Total. in 
: 24 hours. 
e . . Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. Hours. 
Se 46° -23° WSLS al aren 6°9 69 34 111'7 
\ 49°32 —23°5 OO (aaa er cteay eee 4°0 “400 *20 140°6 
. ae 63°3 —22°5 1OSO4 here 4°4 *44 ap 230 9 
Be Ls os ate 69°1 17°4 44°33 0°20 SA een *20 “08 209°9 
a 82°8 236 51°94 CDG ee di We ote 66 "26 280° 4 
| ee 94°8 28°3 62°41 1 Neg’ ps See es 1°73 ‘66 B22 
a os 86°56 36°0 58°57 2°78 Usain sae 2°78 3.74 250°6 
ae 88°7 35'1 60°61 1 Ao eas ES aera 1°41 “Or 240°1 
mber.....- 76°7 23°1 47°07 2°61 eae 2°61 L719 - 169°3 
> eae 71°4 14°2 42°34 0°02 10°5 07, “67 172-9 
miler... .. 57 °4 10°1 Go BEE Rey baie corr 9°9 “99 66 129°3 
MVGE oss accis 50°1- -0°9 DOOM teres. oe 23 “23 “20 102°3 
BRB ercee et eer ecceedl ies sav cha, ore! | emcee arerbnt hie 9°41 38:0 13°21 See tis 2360°6 
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YIELDS OF GRAIN IN FIELD LOTS. - 
WINTER WHEAT (NON-IRRIGATED). 


The following fields of Kharkov winter wheat were sown September 2 2, 191% 
csummer-fallowed land ot tie the different depths indicated in the table. 


DeprHs of Ploughing for Winter Wheat. 


Depth one Yield of grain — 
Area iseage Date ripe. per acre. 
Acres, Inches. 1912, Bush. Lt 
iO y gale Soa ae =, Ay eee SLE te oe Re cee eee 6 July 21 23 32 
1 Me 50 tc  g LS ORE Seen Aas aia cov oxo Pg ET eee ee 5 July 21 20 5D 


LOZ AS; ear ey che teas Gee ee oe ee Ee 4 July 21 18 33 


On September 12, 1911, 3-32 acres of Ghirka winter wheat were sown on summe 
fallowed land. This was ripe on July 30, and yielded at the rate of 28 bushels p 


acre. 


OATS (NON-IRRIGATED). 


A field of Banner oats, 15-73 acres in size, was sown on land on which grain hs 


been grown the year previous. It was sown on April 24 and ripened August 23. TI : 


field yielded at the rate of 45 bushels_ — 25 pounds per acre, but was considerak 


es by the cutworms. 
OATS (IRRIGATED). 


The following field lots of oats were grown in 1912:— 


ee 


Variety. Area. ee ev of Date sown. | Date ripe. Pye d. Yield per acre, 
Acres Bush. Lb 
Basiter 0258s "12 nutEg plousire alfal- : | 
hs 92 "|Land on wijeh grinf | 
SL) as 2°64 Baaher: aaa Toss : = : *. 13. ri 132 1 
er a. se Se: | 5°39 ee ins Oboe " ys | " 27, | " 12 67 1 


: 
: 
: 
} 
; 
; 
x 
; + 
: 
} 
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BARLEY (IRRIGATED). 


following fields of barley were grown in 1912:— 


Date Yield 


ia Condition Pe 
irrigated. per acre. 


ety. of land, 1911. Date sown. | Date ripe. 


— ee eee 
- 


<Acres Bush. Lb 

hevalier.... 087 [Tn peas......... ADE 20 Aue. 9 dune Ts O72 AG 
Beer. «wis Sfacene “40 Di neas 5 Sk " 295 " Sine. eats bie. 37 28 
Peians +c os om "29 In peas.ics.s Ss '! 20 ety tt Gre: " § 8 eee pee 2 
- SS aera “65 Ini peas>...ss.6i. " yt " (Sees " 6 8 Beas ns 20 
ee 037 tiralfalfas.—. 2. " 2023 " 6 " Deen. 49 26 
vevalier..... 22 'Hoed crops..... u- 262. Wes. 20 " Geeeeu oo 3 

Sie sees “4 Summer-fallow.| » 29....) » 20 Carag 98 Red oe cs 31 


PEAS (IRRIGATED). 


following field lots of peas were grown in 1912 :— 


; Condition we 
‘iety. Area. Date sown. | Date ripe. pete d of Yield 
gees and in-10li,| Pon eere: 
Acres { Bush. Lb 
rr “B52 = ee ee wept..13".. wane 5.2. Taal >. .oon 62 10 
ee 049 Apr. ao ee wept, 14-3. 10 une 6. ..2. (Grain... 74 50 
| 


EXPERIMENTS ON NON-IRRIGATED LAND. 


ROTATIONS. 


1e tables below are given the results obtained in the various rotations on the 
rated land. Some heavy yields are recorded, notably the turnips on rotation 
ey produced 25 tons per acre, and gave a net profit of $36.43. 

smputing the results given, fixed valuations for the items debited and credited 
tations were adopted. 

following values have been fixed :-— 


Return Values. 


Theat (from the machine) sia gM dee FEE TEE CRO REEVE @ bce per lb. ide 
 « Be ae eS fe, 
ats oe a . 7 

ee ee ee 
GMOthy Lay ---cececcsececccccceecncsesccsecevereresseseteetecnces per ton. $10 00 
MILA VEr WAY scsve come cc desscvecdvtssb ners etnrnevsevseccresenores : 10 00 
ME cy WAY ~ or ccc dbr cscs css atsces sen saccasncectiatonersessceenecness z 12 00 
Mame Grass Nay. ..secscccccrcecces ep A sais EE SRD HA a are EEE y 10 00 
Testern Rye Grass hay ...-.sccscecceeencecencencesenteteereecnes és 10 00 
EA DAY sons cba cuter ccc cssctestocrsssacssscrsccsetrentssrousoas “ 10 00 
OCT HAY ccccc cece sc cncrccccccnseseincsacavavessesssssavescseneses ie 10 00 
AE GET AW cee ss vc vest cern ctss cess os sss sages reesrrssseressosoreroece a 2 00 
ATley StIAW cers secccecsresncsscsersescsees wesncvarveserasescess - 2 00 
ME CEPR so ip oye sdb endeseraedtsvivtctarebceuuserssveccsscucey 1 00 
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First year—Summer-fallow. 


‘ Sixth year.—Barley or oats. 
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PGR TOLOAW: Vente cuseavcrecoute ceendssiine (ede dasha Mons Sp rade ewenee per ton. - | 
Pie CRW ee ck edas ences sn cancesens OR Hy: beeen eeeeeeeeees 7 - 
Dry corn stalks ...c..ccecscecrcrcceeenccerecsenssnesesnseresserees . 
Corn ionsilage .....ccscccsccccess nS eee ht das thant ae ee eis re oa 
Mangels and turnips ...-...sseecccsescecvessevecs Pt et reeeebee OO re 
Sugar beets ....c..ssccavecctoccsccnsenersenceesipeseteunee males meen a ‘ 
Pasture, each horse........sceeccccesecsccscsceessnccesenseseees per month. ; 

54 COW | écacay vce acchang shel + aes aepiteaen ake fe 

. 6. MREOD 53 sano te eaceearee ven ingie’ eemasien pe ar ; 

Cost Values. 
PRONE os oo ee chin acne (ha bade Raph g tie eee er acre. $2 

Barnyard manure spread on fields (charged equally over all years of the 

POCALION). sv nin’s Sis xls e « nieje\6'4, 5 on angen, er ala ene a aes ere per ton. 1 
Rised wheat “sates >i dsa nse danns <emeade ae alist © aed cere eee per acre. 1 
Sone OUTS bo a% a as wee W eRe eb baie dy CR oe ah et re * 1 
Seed barkey csoe, ves vhoangee aig sompenehgae cons > eed ats er ee teas 1 

All other seeds to be charged at actual cost. Cost of grass 

seed to be charged equally on the years producing grass. 
Twine charged at actual cost. 

Machinery ...... Cpe dalia nis Seabee ale aot evant aarelé aia NGbawtoae 2 
Matinal. 1ADOUP sc cce csp ed ss enc cet aaa see eae ae ppaLoyien aes per hour. 
Horse Jabour (including teamster)— 

Singles Nore te, kas vee? cp ter ces poe ele eae eee ee ee eee ae oe 

IP WU=HOPSO. COAT, a p.0:c Ue 2 > sali eet derek are eek mente we Soe eae on 

(Phvee-poree: OAM. 552. tease teee kaw eee ee leans Be Sita rif 

Pour bors: Cea ur oss swt eke ne sae ola oe elo Maite Derek pete 

Additional: Norses os i. 6c acaba aewee be erase facie. 4a each hour. 


(Work done by traction engine is to be converted into the 
amount of horse labour required to do the work and charged 


accordingly.) 
Threshing (covering work from stook to granary)— 
(oI Part ADS glee it. pias ae 8 ¢ hb aa sk ales Soe ete ini oO Waist ..per bush. 
Oats 5 leas Coady as tet aah coe Eee eae Dees Cece ee 
Barley: siceooey con coats ne es ae Ee ee Ae 
DORA SG F sie owangiten sso a civinge OA ane PORE OLED AU ie eee bf 
PGAG nee seca ce os Hace S'd eee SR pCRS OE Dee one ees tanieeteke ; = 


Rotation ‘ A,’ 


Wheat continuously. 


Rotation ‘ V’ 


Alfalfa continuously. 
Rotation ‘ B’ 


Second year.—W heat. 


Rotation ‘C0? 
First year—Summer-fallow. 
Second year.—Wheat. 
Third year—Wheat or coarse grain. 


Rotation ‘ M’ 
First year—Summer-fallow. — 
Second year.—W heat. 
Third year.—Coarse grain. Manure on stubble in fall 
Fourth year—Summer-fallow. 
Fifth year—Peas and oats for hay. 3 
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Rotation 


ee 


£ year—Summer-faliow. Manured in preparation for hoed crops. 


nd year.—Hoed crops. 

‘d year.—Wheat. 

rth year—Summer-fallow. 
h year.—wW heat. 

h year.—Coarse grain. 

nth year—Summer-fallow. 


ith year.—Peas and oats for hay. Seeded in fall to rye. 


th year.—Rye pasture. 


Rotation ‘ T? 


t year.—Summer- fallow. 

md year.—W heat. 

“dl year.—Oats or barley. 

rth year.—Summer-fallowed May. 

S apart. 

h year.—Alfalfa hay or seed. 

h year—Alfalfa hay or seed. 

nth year.—Alfalfa hay or pasture. 
uth year. .—Summer-fallow. 

th year.—Hoed crops. 

th year—Wheat. Manure applied 


-131 


Seeded to alfalfa late in June in rows 


on stubble. 
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NN ——————————___ Le 
ITEMS OF 
‘S Horse labour (includ 
@ Manual teamster ). 
3 5 Labour. |———— - 
Crop. 5 oS Tours. 
8 coed 4 .|-— y 
3S @ ‘ 
: p a8 Tre 
2| 2 wee o|e|#]? 
= 
2/3 | ¢ a SE) Ele) Bl S12 12 
ce 4 <q ae 2) a0) oO 2) ov oe] + 
Ac. 1912. $c} $a) $e! $e! No. 
rs cae 1°57 Whine: Ser 3 14) 5 26 14, @582)°. . 
MOSVOCAUG Sena seein pena Ae aeee 314) 6 26).....-. te | amelie (a Ra Ba | 
Average per acre in 1912.... ... 2 00) 8 35).555., 0:20). pixies}. ote nots ser ee 


Vi [tot L. 1°06 | Alfalfa 


Aggregate ...... Sane caeare ee cyan | ape re siscaeck ab se eal eae wt Sa 
Average per acre in 1912 ........ 3 00) 0 60]... .. O27 lta <x a 1s viene ee | . 
B2...aot= 1. |- 167. Wheat. sn... 3 14) 3 73 iy Gee oR. Bae retey Beware y 
Bl un 2..| 1°57 |Summer-fallow. . RA Ba eee coe oh was ica te 
AG STOpath <5. esaants eee caer 6 -28|— 4-67) tc pet i ei Caper mees Pears Ba : 
Average per acre in 1912........ 2 OOM A ASI O38 | ese ac4s os 0a base eee ee ie 
C 2.../Lot 1..) 1°57 Wheat 
Sac, un 2. 157= Oats 
Ci. » 3..| 1°57 [Summer-fallow.. 
Rohe ah poe Re ee ea a 
Average per acre in 1912, 
ena en et. 2 ae ae ee 
M 2..|Lot 1..| 1°25 |Wheat ....... 5 
2 see i= 27a} 8 20 IOats, > ae =O 
M 4..| w 3..} 1°25 |Suinmer-fallow. . 5 
M 5..; » 4..| 1°25 |Peas and oats...|. 5 
M 6. +O) S86 ntact 5 
M1..} w 6..) 1°25 'Summer-fallow.. 5 00 
PERE POMUEG. ss Got open te oe 30 00} 11 31 
Average per acre in 1912........ 4 00 
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ING Crop. PARTICULARS OF CROP. 
Weight in Pounds. $ 
= 3 ® g : Notes. 
o = 5S a7) Q, Pa 
5 Be ee 3 ¢ © 8 
43 & = oe oO 3 3) ES 
S cal tol ° r=] =. x (0) 
5 Ge oH » 2 , 8 > Ru 
=, ° ° a < E : m oe ® » 
ee ee ee eta | a Bf Oe) Se Sy eS 
Bee eo Sa On| em oe ee he 
$e.) $ce.| $c! In. | Lb. J Lb. |! Lb. ! Lb. $ce.| $al $e. 
15 60} 9 04 0 31 fq bo A a ES Sy ed be aie .-| 27 19| 17 32) 7 38|75 p.c. of crops wa; 
S$ —_ _—_—_— —__—i——_j—_—|——_|_ eaten by cutworms, 
be col...... | 33a Ss Se ees eee See eight I and. re-sdwn : with 
| | |_|) _— ——_—\ —_ |———| Marquis wheat which 
9 a4 9 a i 35) Se beeiea el Oe | evens See 17 32| 17 32| 7 38| got frosted before it 
was cut. 
: | 
13 45| 12 69)...... ee Was vi ere | Rees le? Sea 79 41| 74 on 62 23|Threecuttings of alfalfa 
: —— |_| | —_]|————_—|— |——__| _|_|_|_ were made. It was 
13 Sees ee el al en a ee IS ON a aes Toad ee Van irrigated twice, and 
ess || |_| . ditch water was emp- 
SEA GOT aa [es are eel focs sss Lees wee 12,486}..... .| 74 92] 74 92) 62 23) tied into it after- 
J wards. 
te tio te fe heen ae | ee ff ae 
li 95! 761) O 28 Th DAO. COON on aes i lctee os 35 37| 22 53) 14 98 
0 Un See | AED (aay Reece eae ee (oor see ee is) Me een ety eee foo 
meets Ly SOI; fe. es « TDA 2000l seat Nec se 5 35 37| 22 53 
ees SOO] cco aby 2 o-erens 809 (3 pi ial aaa ree 11 26' EE 26|--3- 3k 


a a 


71-43| 7 28) 0 30 Fi ee OO ae Pass os 31 45} 20 03] 12 72 
13 27| & 74| 014 Glaser yo eee UD ere ee bre ner S450 l= Solo 14 

7 40| +-90|..... ee ei sete ag oa acto |” OE moerane on gas oy oe kv 
eee IAN oes | oe sew Base 0; 250 24 vias Paes 65<81)-41-Shi - 

697) 6 97\..... Berry iss tii) 13 97| 13 97/7 00 
ae 641 9 32) O 46)...... LAL OL Aye ah  eevesline crs 20 59} 16 48) 7 ‘al 
72 94| 10 35) 0 20|...... S| a. na tem Wire ieee 23 33] 18 66) 8 32)\Cutwormsdamaged the 
41 83| 9 46)...... OUT I Reg he ey Se nse lot ee We aes Dene eve pea] ae oats. 
NE, Ok OE fo PUM Sok ANE > oF as Fae 5,840 29 20) 23 36) 15 12 
aa 371 14 50| O 18)|...... “9, TIS) 2 Okkbieeses 28 64) 22 91) 11 49 
OP aie een ond o's J hotly < us Lela ealieetield vise sie od Leen e +4.) owaey se 

72 83, SS) 2650: <2 OR Pe ere eee ane AS aay eae LOL 76k Alls oe set 

9 31) va. 1 SSSS SRG eae eae 13 66 13 56| 4 25 
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ROTAT 
| Trems or E ' 
=} Horse labour (including 
© Manual tewmster. ) 
3 4 Labour we 
Crop. B a Hours 
EA porpans 7 
> | e | 38 19)39) 3 oe 
st a oa 3.8 a = é - 
3 5 ae ee A124 227 £22 
Saale ae S38) 89 Reo ea Se 
0 a heed Ree fies eae <i Oe ae Per ee 
Ac. 1912. $c $c No. | No. | No. | No 
S9...(Lot 1..{ 1°25 |Rye pasture .... 4 17 y Be hg eevee wis Lk! Lee ier 188}. 5} 
Sl...) w» 2..| 1°25 Summer-fallow. . ce iia ar eens ers fey ee ree bet? sf) 
ae (foo Le2b Cori eee eee 4 17| 2 65 92 24 5 daar 11% 
S3...J 0 4..| 1°25 |Wheat......... 4.19 22 80...) Ze B44. pb, ie eee i 
S4...1 w» 5..| 1°25 Summer-fallow. BT A Fie Bee ore ek Loe nee Bey 12 
Set a BPS WW Gah jak nee 07471, 3 Bs Sie A leh oiat de nae 13 § 
BE ole vl Les Oates. cr su c8s Br iee a teees hae | eae: Pt ae be 
Sc. » §8..| 1°25 |Summer-fallow. . ADT) SBT oe pe cel at eke 10 
S8...] « 9..{| 1°25 {Oats and peas... 417 43) . 6 
Aperemate 7574 Ye wt. ayes Pree oF, Bat 16 Te ce ot BRIG 2 ce aes oP eet ee ee 
Average per acre in 1912........ 3 33) 1 44/......{ 0 62).... -|......f..... ef. oe 
T 8../Lot 1..] 1°57 |Alfalfa.,..0...2, 5 02| 1 24 
OSU Giscewell Ol WA Malia c. one 5 02} 1 24 
T1050 a. SS OT Alfalia.2 2552 5 02) 1 24 
T 1..] w« 4..| 1°57 |Summer-fallow.. 5 02) 0 94 
f BS v 6. 1°57. | Wheat. ei..0.5% 5 02} 3 62 
AS Rata: a Peay (erie bd baal V6 5 02! 0 94 
1h D9 Sars Wy Os EL OT. | Wheatece ect wse 5 02} 3 70 
POE we 10.4 1 Or 5 02} 1 24 
PAU PTOPACGS. cota’. Chas Lncte eo eaee 5Q 20} 20 09 
Average per acre in 1912 3 201 1 28 


—____ eng 


a ———, ier 
Oe ee ee ee 
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wf 


NG Crop. PARTICULARS OF CROP. 
Weight in Pounds. S 
bd STREET : 
3 3 é ey Notes. 
= a ie Le 3) 
¢ | 3 | 3 q a | § 
y gS | 2 | a 8 é g 3 
+ eed al Lie} in 
} a be = a Ss 6 3 
* z) a aI rs & : ha 5 = 
a e) 'e) es oO nD e0) ea a > Ay 
$c.| $c.| $c.| Ins. |} Lh. | Lb. | Lb. | Lb. | $e. | $e. | $e 
NR, Reg al oe wcrwebes a Poof oa swede ees a 2 00} 1 60,......]62 days pasture for 1 
maze) 7 42). . <5. Se A ORR gee 4 CST A ir Sree canes oP Sid ee yale a cow. = 
a 45) 17 16).... Rae Ce Pie 11,150} 16 73| 13 35} 3 78 
10 34; 8 27! 0 33 PE Olona OG ss Aah se | 20 al| 20 971 12 70 
ey CAL een tt Pgs ot Se Pe Sank ISS cess Sine Sa Sa RCS 
10 27) 8 21] 0 38 DAG love: 2 SLs tor, sas xs 22 56) 18 05; 12 24 
13 37| 10 69| 0 153 TAT POT Re OEP tee. TS. 50.4 « 28 06) 22 45] 14 69 
MR he OP eet cls. o-c hie ak 1c kta es ges ME Suds cha cccevte «a eo LAnared: 
MC: eel ee Se Se ae A eee 35 00} 28 0) 23 20|/Seeded in fall to rye. 
NE cat OR cl eee. chins av kh See Kad veh _. {180 56/104 45 
EIN) gine ics) nnn Sena (eR See eure sere era 11 a 11 61) 2 18 
12 39} 7 89) 3 76 3 PAGS ses elite baad: 85 20! 54 28] 46 39 Seed saved, Grimm. 
12 39, 7 89) 3 76 3 74 Meet Papin Oa) Paar 85 20] 54 28) 46 39 Seed saved, Grimm. 
a2 39| 7 89, 3 76 3 |) GO te. | ere ea Renee ae 85 20) 54 28] 46 39\Seed saved, Grimm. 
MODS eA. cal 22. S| sae pat reeked Ledeee ste cs 6» + Fee 5 ea ee 
MRR eds COD, Oe aso oie oll 5 nlein ir tw v'n & stape Gaerne « 78,575|117 86] 75 97) 49 2&2 
12 62) 8 04) 0 32 (AR) eA | ae es | aa a 31 02) 19 76) 11 59 
EBS SE Sees eh he oo get eek eee Perey OaPRSnaey Maree 
8 25) 0 36 (Bo) eA ys) Eee ree 29 38) 18 71| 10 46 
9 81; 015 7 | 3,456) 3,000}......)...... 37 56} 23 92) 14 17 


——— | | — | —_ 


EE es ee ee ee 


— | | —_ - 


Ue SS Care ee EY ORL REE Ree e 471 42/300 30/200 & 
Peers Vie wens’. 30 03) 30 03} 20 09 
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The following is a summary of the above tables :— 


. > 4 a Ff Pe pe 96 9¢ , : 
Costs, Values of Products and Profits of Rotations ‘ A, Vi)! BY AC?" Mae 


Total Cost |Total Value| Net P 


ion. per per 
sr Acre. Acre. 
$ cts $ cts 
‘A’ wheat continuously. i.e. i. ccs s esas eves tmeses Fe eras 9 94 17 32 
AV Alfalia continuously <i. +5000 shies sche Crete nnune sine ¥en 12 69 74 92 
*B’ two years’ duration........ .. - 2S GRE Ene ee a re ede 7 95 11 26 
*C’ three years’ duration........ ..+..- if okie acohake Ponce wae 6 97 13 97 
SM Pex VOATe AUPAHIONS ooyin oust lays 20a ede vie Pe Sg mt PSS | 9 31 13 56 
aS? nine Voare GUIRtON ic fs a7 semen knw len ds mp vee alee wae eae ee 9 43 11 61 
‘T’ ten years’ duration....... .... ae yn ene tte te ime: fo | 9 94 30 03 


CULTURAL EXPERIMENTS. 


A comprehensive set of experiments in soil cultivation has been undertaken, 
we do not feel it advisable to publish the results of the work this year, as it was 
or less of a preparatory nature. 

The lines of investigation along which we are working are as follows :— 


Experiment 1 —Prairie breaking. 
s 2A—Depth of ploughing wheat stubble to be sown to oats. 
2B—Depth of ploughing summer-fallow to be sown to wheat foll 
by oats. 
2C—Depth of ploughing sod to be sown to wheat, followed by 
3—Summer-fallow treatment previous to sowing wheat. 
4A—Treatment of wheat stubble to be sown to wheat. 
4B—Treatment of wheat stubble to be sown to oats. 
5—Seeding to grass and clover. 
6—Breaking sod from cultivated grasses and clovers. 
7A—Applying barnyard manure for corn or roots. 
7B—Applying barnyard manure for wheat. 
7C—Applying barnyard manure for barley. 
7D—Applying barnyard manure for oats. 
8—Green manuring. 
9—Seed-bed preparation. 
1¢A—Soil packing for wheat sown on summer-fallow. 
10B—Soil packing for wheat sown on spring-ploughed wheat stt 


10C—Soil packing for wheat sown on fall-ploughed wheat stubl 
11—Depth of seeding. 


12—Commercial fertilizers. 
13—Underdraining. 


? 
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DATES OF SEEDING. 
Marquis Wheat (Non-irrigated). 


Dares of Seeding Marquis Wheat. 


Length of | Length of eRBY of Yield per 
Date ripe. Size of plot. straw. head. per-acre. acre- 

Acres. Inches. Inches. Tons. Lb. } Bush. Lb. 
Sen August 7......... 1/60 24 23 i 1,500} 25 
ee seo catAneust: 83. ook. 5 1/60 24 25 1,680 | 24 
ete cs vn bo Be Er 11 an» Sanna! 1/60 244 24 1,620 23 

SS PUGURG 1 ss veces 1/60 284 S 1,290 23 =. 30 
Sees Angust 23.5... 2... 1/60 314 of 1,800 21 
> PRA Ree September 16...... 1/60 35 2 Nea ee eae!) 

Sirs... jweptember 16...... 1/60 340: 24 1. 4380} 25° 30 

.. ..|September 16..... 1/60 364 3 Pe O 996 30 


Grain badly frosted. Was not ripe at time of killing frost September 14 and 15. 


Kharkov Winter Wheat (Non-irrigated). 
he table would indicate that September 1 was the best date to seed. From our 
ations we are of the opinion that from August 20 to September 1 is about the 
period for the Lethbridge district. 


Dates of Seeding Kharkov Winter Wheat. 


Average 
: Size of | Length | Length| Weight | Yield per | yield per 
Date Sown. Date Ripe. plot. [of Straw|of ae of straw. acre. eS ‘as 
4 years. 
ee | 
1911. 1912. Acres. | Inches..! Inches. Lb.  |Bush. Lb.!/Bush. Lb. 
|e eee Pee eee July 24.... 1-20 25 2 1040 7 50 Crees Vhs 
| ERED AEE Ay OP July 24..... 1-20 25 2 1240 12° -00=t-- 12 6* 
RES soi a gia Ma,'e win Boiaitis OU 2462. b. 1-20 264 2 1280 12 40 20°. Ok 
Ee eres July 24..... 1-20 26 24 1620 18 20] 28 30 
ER ey hah ek a eee July 29../:. 1-20 27 24 1570 19- 40 223, -=32, 
Nes ST od oles de. a t9 a0 Aug. 5 1 20 25 24 1310 15 30 19 00 
ce asus <2 bra ndteeded slates 1-20 24 24 1700 24 00| 18 00 
Se ot ia Figs aresse o mg.s 0: Aug.12..... 1-20 25 24 1650 yr |V, 152-42 


Average yield for three years only. 
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Banner Oats (Non-irrigated.) 


An experiment was started with dates of seeding oats, the first seeding being dor 
on April 1, and the last on July 2. The land was summer-fallowed in 1911. 


Dares of Seeding Banner Oats. 


Size 
ploti 


\ 
Length of ie of| Weight of| Yield 
ea 


Date Sown. Date Ripe. straw. straw per acre. 
per acre. 


ES LT — —$—$————— 


—_—_— -—-—— 


Inches. Inches. |Tons Lb. |Bush Lb. 


US Bere NE Laan a «oe tow eving aioe 82 4 1 880| 68 28 fj 
Worl WO. eee cs Aungusts -- Vas. onsen eae 30 5 1 760} 67 2 5 
UR es its pond August. “LTS ase pois seen: 33 6 1 Oe) 77-22 6 
PROG. cis ia3's Avgebiet taiiccd-¥s 50 meg 34 7 1 1480] 93 18 i 
DR S bine aie’ sc s3 September 2401255 a. gene ee 38 t 1 1960 | 86 16 j 
UNG SLOsices vas Cut for green feed September 15.}....... 0. -Jececccsccclecseverces[eccceccces[ocewes 
SPU cL Dts wo be Cut for green feed September 15.) .. 2 .02.2]>- ese scccs [ears hseed=|eeele os esau ee F 


Mensury |_ Barley (Non-irrigated). 


An experiment was started with dates of seeding barley, the first seeding bei 
done on April 1, and the last on July 2. The land was summer-fallowed in 1911 


Dates of Seeding Mensury Barley. 


Weight of . 
Date sown. Date ripe. Size of plot. TEM Ot) nee Or straw a 
straw. ead. - ACTe, 
per acre. 

: Acres. Inches. Tons. Lb. | Bush. L 
BYE La cava. cos iy oe | UigURe 10... ua 1/60 27 1 400; 26 
April 15....... .. psrraugasy 10s. oleae 1/60 26 400} 27 

Vaiss =< teva teres’ seo al o's Were tark iomeaarre aes 1/60 28 y 
ERG Aes ue wes oo August 23.53. sep 34 i 200 38 
PMY ST Paco pexts So « s August 30........ 1/60 1 970) (29 
: i ry ata Bhs BONS cree seca certain 1/60 38 Z 840 | *40 
Me eA el cc cee 1/60 33 2 140] *26 


* Grain frosted on September 14 and 15, almost ripe. 


Flax (Non-irrigated). 


An experiment with dates of seeding flax was begun this season. It was sown 
summer-fallowed land in plots one-sixtieth of an acre in size. The first seeding 


made April 1, and the last July 2. As will be noti di ; 
: th 
flax sown on and after May 15 was frosted. ced in the table given below all 
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Dates of Seeding Flax. 


. | Length | Weight of Yield 
sown. Date ripe. of straw. straw per acre. Remarks. 
per acre. 
Inches. Pounds. Bush. Lb. 

ee 2k. Angust 24. .... 19 1,680 23 32 

Be ss ee August 27...... rb 1,740° 27 42 

ae August 30 ..... 23 2,460 25 40 
ae 2) 2) ea a 24 2,340 25 40 |Frosted September 14 and 15, 
Bes Sept. - 16*..... 25 3,240 27 42 |Frosted September 14 and 15, 
Bee. cs. .poept:  16*..... 244 2,430 13 22. =| Frosted Seprember 14 and 15. 
a ee eee UPS cc Lane caig ok wk foie Poa vie » a%elw ye els Cut for green feed Sept. 16. 
ate cut 


RATES OF SEED PER ACRE. 


Kharkov Winter Wheat (Non-irrigated). 


n these experiments the winter wheat was sown on summer-fallowed land. 


Rates of Seeding Kharkov Winter Wheat. 


Size Length| Length} Weight Yield Average yield 
of Date sown. | Date ripe. of of of per per acre 
plot. straw. | head. straw. acre. for 4 years. 
Acres. 1911. 1912. Inches. | Inches. | Tons. Lb. | Bush. Lb. | Bush. Lb. 
1/20 |Sept. 1....JAug. 5. ..| 29 23 2? F460; 18"; 20 2 5 
20; Sept..-2..,J aly «82. . 27 24 af 1,750} 923 50 30 57 
1/20 |Sept. 1....|July 27....! 26 Qh 1 y40)° 93" 00 59 Oy 
ee cisenmt. bs... duly 27. 13) * 28 25 r 240} 27 00 37 43 
a7): ‘Sept... 1... i Jaly 27%... 26 23 ne 1,910) 238 20 38 6 
1/20 |Sept. 1..../July 27.... 254 24 Bd 1,9*0) 24 20 37 50 
1/20 |Sept. 1..../July 24.... 26 of ai 1,500; 23 20 34 22 
20 sisept.” 1.2. :jJuly 24:...). 25 | 2g 1,300; 21 40 34 30 
Red Fife Wheat (Non-irrigated). 
Rates of Seeding Red Fife Wheat. 
, Size Length | Length} Weight Yield Average yield 
of Date sown. | Date ripe. of of of per per acre 
plots. straw. | head. straw. acre. for 4 years. 
Acres. 1912. 1912. Inches. |Inches. |Tons. Ub. |Bush. Lb. | Bush. Lb. 
; | 1/20 |April 1..../Aug. 20....] 374 3 .. 18401 16 40 M1 55 
) a/20 \Aprl 1)... jAts, 17.... 35 3 1 120 19 40 16 15 
: 1/20 |April 1....jJAug. 15....} 33 3 , 1600] 25 00 21 15 
} 1/20 |April 1....|Aug. 12.... 30 2? ~ 1980} 24 00 21 40 
; | 1/20 April 1....JAug. 12....| 30 3 1 80} 26 20 29 25 
) | 1/20 jApril 1....JAug. 11....] 31 3 1 240/ 25 00 29 15 
1/20 |April 1....;Aug. 10... 284 3 1 60) 25 00 23 45 
} 1/20 |April 1.. 4 


‘Aug. 9;,..| | 3 2. 1810) 23° 40 23 
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Banner Oats (Non-irrigated.) 


The size of the plots used was one-twentieth acre each and they were all s¢ 
April 15. Banner oats were used and they were sown on summer-fallowed land. 


Rates of Seeding Banner Oats. 


iz Length | Length| Weight Yield Average yi 
en _e Date Date ripe. of of of per per acre 
acre. | plot. ahaha straw. | head. straw. acre. for 4 yea 
Lbs. | Acres. 1912. 1912. Inches. |Inches. | Tons. Lb. | Bush. Lb. |} Bush. 
90 Ane. 10. <3 38 63 BR 860 | 73 18 42 
a 1150 Ae ie > 35 6 1 1,080] 67 2 49 
45 1/20 |Apr. 15... - 35 6 1 440 | 70 00 52 
60 T/2 Apr 1s Ms 33 6 1 4207 Ge 30 54 
7 | 1/20 |Apr.15...../Aug. 17 32 5 1 ean reer 19 54 
90 1/20 |Apr. 15.....;Aug. 5 32 5 1 450 49 4 49 
105 | 1/20 |Apr.15.....{Aug. 5 32 Bs 1 510] 55 30 50 
120 1/20 |Apr.15.....;/Aug. 1 32 6 0 1,870) 48 18 45 


Mensury Barley (Non-irrigated). 


The results would seem to indicate that 90 pounds was about the right amo; 
to sow per acre. We find that from 85 to 90 pounds is about the right amount to 
here. 

Rates of Seeding Mensury Barley on Summer-fallow. 


Rate Size Length | Length} Weight of : Average yi 
per of Date sown. | Date ripe. of | of straw bebe per acre 
acre. plot. straw. | head. Per acre. = > for 3 ye 


* 


Lb. Acres. 1912. 1912. Inches.| Inches.| Tons. Lb. | Bush. Lb. Bush. Lb 


15 1/20. |Apr. 18. | Augs8icc,< 27 2 eee a Oy 2 30 9 
30 1/20 tApr 38 3 AUgS ose. 26 2°5 <a>? #1, ORE ee 36 13 
aes 1/20— | Apr. 18) jAug. 6s 7 2 Pree hee tt doer is) 00 15 
60 1/20 pace 18-1 ARS o. as 20 2 oe dyoee) 18 36 18 
75 L/a Apr. 18-5 Aue. 3. 22, 2 1 200) 15 20 19 
90 1/20 |Apr. 18... Aug 1. 224 2 1 460; 26 32 24 
145 ‘20> Apr ts. 4 ur Ss, oc 22 2 1 320; 30 20 25 
120 1/20. }Apr.18 2c |Aug Ts, 21 2 me ey it.) 25) 00 22 


EXPERIMENTS ON IRRIGATED LAND. 
Rotation ‘ UY 
In this rotation wheat yielded 29 bushels per acre, and gave a net profit of $36 


Potatoes on alfalfa sod yielded 757 bushels per acre making the rather phenomenal 
profit of $307.38 per acre with the potatoes valued at 50 cents per bushel. 
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Rotation ‘ U’ 


« 


First year—Seeding alfalfa. 
Second year.—Alfalfa hay. 
Third year.— 
Fourth year.— 
Fifth year— SS 
Sixth year— 
Seventh year—Hoed crops. 

Eighth year.—W heat. 

Ninth year.— heat or coarse grain, 
Tenth year—Coarse grain. 
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ROTATIO} 
ITEMS j 
Crops. a Se ee eens - 
o 
® Manual 
© S Labour. 
H 3 
;: i rae 
é a | 2B 
: ; 9 a . 
i=) g q Fhe 4 
3 ee : 3 a 3 2 
8 E F Last Year. This Year. F J 2 | 5 
Pe 3 4 eo | 
Acres. 1911 1912. $ oc $: oc} No: $ “ 
Th 2 1..{ 1°00|Seeded to Alfalfa. . |Alfalfa.... ....... 490{ 1 48 4 9 
ieee ey. So, n |O 4 20 1 56 1 
ie 1 oe Nee rae a i" 4 20 1 81 if 
WO nc AA " 4 20 1 81 t 
U8. ‘ae " 4 20 2 OL 1 6 
Ber Se iene. G8 " 420) 1610 28 § 
UesGaene 37% " 4 20 1 48 4 5 
UW be lai Sin " 4 20 1 48 5 1 
ee ea ca 420; 148 5 
Us3.ian 10> " 4 20 1 48 5 é 
Aggregate...... ieee Sosa ST Re rere ey Bae sa peere 42:00; 30. OF ove tan 58 9) 


or 


Average per acre in 1912...... Me ae RPE en ee eae 4 20 BAG Nose es 
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SE IN RAISING CRopP. PARTICULARS OF CROP. 
abour (including . : © ‘ 
teamster.) Weight in Pounds. 5 
eS ab = o sae tu 
ours. = ® 
Seer i 3 ¢ a 5 - os rs) 
ea ai s..|.3 Beles om eee eee 
Ss | 8| 6 H 4 n 3 g Ee a 
0 3) ; a need (Sere oe a Hy T bo a b 
PS) Plein ~ re) a re o) aR ol o 
0) o| 93 on fa) S) o | 2 SS > ° a 
Q n o ° ° pee a ou = ad Es ‘ n, D = oO » 
S\/siae;2'2);2/8/Pl 8) 2] 8] 38) €) 4] $ 
= 2 ° i: Be 
Ser ayes eel ee é milo | w oka bas B=) Ay 
3 |6 | 
7171 $ «1 $ «| $ co] $ c : ©) bas) bs Lb. > Eb. Lb. $. Gis Se. S22 6. 
Eps atts ear 13 18{ 13 18 Semen ETS [dene io Shc SO Lie oe 50 11{ 50 11; 36 93 
mi... -j4z>| 2 901. TOA2TELOy 27 ee. 4 koe een Paes Pod ILE) a nina 16 55) 16 55) ~=6 28 
Se -\ 72) 4.08) 2 36).13 89} 13 89) 234), - 8) 2.000) 1,544)... ..... [00.0.2 21 5% 21 54) 7 65 
ES .| 423} 2 89) Toute oa ie ot eal\:. 8) 2ORO| 1.69100 es .| 21-69) 21 69) 9 45 
Fa Seo tosuie 4 fais, sop le. sol aes, > 9] 3,040) 5,157]... fa: 49 78| 49 78) 36 43 
AY... (204) 22 23)...... Asal tbr: paca) ore Dictotenlatctavesce teas ais wxbace : 45,420) 378 50/378 50) 307 38 
3 Rote apes 14 14; 14 14 Sere TRISH. 70 38] 70 38} 56 24 
ee | Sh ee TACAG AAS AGieen lene Ole te tees sz 10,842}.......| 65 05) 65 05) 50 59 
eee as S40 M4COH 1a Que. Diese col ee eral AO, Odeon cet 65 05) 65 05} 50 84 
Sa 3 40}. 3 .e 14 21} 14 21 3 : PO S43 RN won 65 05) 65 05) 50 84 
| ee Caterer OL eT Ed gh ea eno Ve iccads Poe w a ofc soece wae feces ve te] OOD ¢ 01808 COlsbes. 2 sce 


|. Bosh 891 19 11) 19 111...1....)....6-\e...-.|.. ....1e.02-2.|' 80-37} 80 37]: 6F 26 


| ~ fe Rubee Sees ene 
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RATES OF SEEDING. 
Spring Wheat (Irrigated.) 


The size of the plots used was one-thirtieth of an_acre. They were sown Apri 
on summer-fallowed land. The variety used was Red Fife. One irrigation was giy 


on June 8. We now have results from five seasons. 


Rates of Seeding Spring Wheat. 


. Avera 
Gate | Bice” |: Dete |. Date x] Veh Se ee yield 
per acre. | of plot. sown. ripe. Siw a per acre per acre. aa ACE 
; F 2 ; or 5 ye 


Lb. Acres. 1912. 1912. Inches. | Inches. |Tons. Lb. |Bush. Lb. |Bush. 
15 1/30 |Apr 2....J/Aug. 23.. 50 3.7 3 730 50 34 
30 1/30 |Apr.2 ..jAug. 23.. 49.2 3.5 3 1,47 63>.~ 30 40 
45 1/30 jApr.2 ...J|Aug. 20.. 5M 3.5 3 420 63 41 
60 1/30 ;Apr.2....J;Aug. 20. 44.5 3.5 3.) 630 63 — 41 
75 1/30 |Apr.2..../Aug. 14.. 48 3.5 3 495 61 45 44 
90 1/30 |Apr.2 ../Aug. 14.. 47 3.5 3 60 64 <a 45 d 
105 1/30 |Apr.2....;Aug. 14.. 43.5 3.5 3 660 66 30 47 J 
oO se (AURA 18.2 41.5 3.5 2 1,280 62 ie 43° <q 


120 1/30 | Apr. 


Oats Irrigated.) 
In the following experiment the size of the plots used was one-twentieth of | 
acre. They were sown April 15 on land on which hoed crops were grown in 1911. 
variety used was Banner. One irrigation was given on June 4. We now have t 
results for five years from this experiment. 


Rates of Seeding Oats. 


: Averag 
bia Yield yield 


Rate eae Date , Date ee ds Length S 
aS Oo : : of of Straw per, : 
ete | Plot. Sown Ripe Straw. Head. Acre. per. Are. ter b a 
eS ek Sees foe Se SS Ce Memaeiet et ele SPA e See eae ee rs rs (fe eS ea 
/ 
Lb Acres. 1912, 1912. Inches. | Inches. |Tons. Lb. Bush. Lb. 
Ss oy Apr. 15. Aug. 23.. 44°5 7°5 1 490 | 69 24 
45 2 " joe " 22. 4 43 6 2 &O 110 os 
~ a comes ibe Gea eat 43 | 7 1 980 | 106 =—-16 
7 Si n Wf wo a] a 65 | 1 1,100! 108 28 
e 2 Olen Git nets fos 41 | 55 1 4 ee 19s 59 
re 20 " 15. Si Ber aera be Mer 40°5 6 1 ~¥,020 | 102 12 
ai 20 " a8: : " 12. = 40°5 7 i § 1,200 108 28 
bo oT 1D July of Bas 40 fied: 1 740 | 101 26 
$$ 


Barley (Lrrigated.) 
In the following experi S i | irti : 
a. ng xperiments, the size of the plots used was one-thirtieth of ; 
a - : sown on April 17 on summer-fallowed land. One irrigation was git 
on June 6. We now have results from five seasons 
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Rares of Seeding Barley. 


Size Date Date Length | Length a sie Yield averske eid 
of plot. sown. Ripe. _ | of straw. | of head. D er acre. | Pet acre. et B yoni: 
Acres. 1912. 1912. Inches. Inches. |Tons. Lb.|Bush. Lb.|Bush. Lb. 

1/30. |Apr. 17...)Aug. 3 40 3.2 2 380 | 77 24 41 16 
1/30 Apr. 17...|Aug. 2... 39 3.5 2 590 | 104 18 53 18 
1/30 Ape17.:5\Aug.- 1..: 39 3.5 2 350 | 96 42 54 | 42 
1/30 Ape. i7f.=, jAugs 1.;. 40 3.7 2 1,840 | 95 gs 56 24 
1/30 ‘{Apr. 17...;/Aug. 1 39 3.4 ei Be 99 18 53 7 
1/30 |Apr. 17.../Aug. 1...|. 39 Seek cis 7202) 86 oot BL 6 
1/30  |Apr. 17...\July 31... 38.5 Se eT ROO: 98. BS | at 24 
1/30 |Apr. 17...|July 31... 39 3.2 2 980 | 99 18 49 18 


-14 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION FOR CENTRAL ALBER* 
LACOMBE, ALTA. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, G. H. HUTTON, B.S.A. 


ROTATION OF CROPS. 


The following rotations reported upon last year, have been continued. 


Rotation ‘ C? 
First year—Summer-fallow. 
Second ycar.—W heat. 
Third year.—Wheat, or coarse grain. 


Rotation ‘ K? 


First year.—Hoed crop—peas—mixed grain. 

Second year.—W heat. 

Third year.—Oats or barley. Seeded down per acre as follows: one-thir 
clover 6 pounds and rye grass 10 pounds; one-third, alsike clover 6 pounds, a 
pounds and timothy 3 pounds; one-third, alsike clover 2 pounds, red clover 6 } 
timothy 2 pounds and rye grass 2 pounds. 

Fourth year—Hay. Manured in autumn, 12 tons per acre. 

Fifth year.—Pasture. 


Sixth year—Pasture. Ploughed July after haying, in preparation for 


Rotation ‘ L’ 
First year.—Hay. 
Second year.—Pasture. Manured in autumn, 12 tons per acre. 
Third year—Pasture. Break July, for fall wheat. 


Fourth year.—Grain. Winter wheat, or, in case of failure, spring wheat 
Fifth year—Oats. 


Sixth year.—Barley. Seeded down with 4 pounds timothy, 4 pounds als 
4 pounds red clover per acre. 


Rotation ‘N? 


First year—Alfalfa. Seeded down with no nurse crop. 
Second year.—Alfalfa hay. Manured 6 tons per acre, autumn. 
Third year.—Alfalfa hay. 

Fourth year.—Alfalfa hay. Manured 6 tons per acre, autumn. 
Fifth year—Alfalfa hay. Break after first cutting. 


Sixth year—Winter wheat. In ease of failure, sow spring wheat. 
Seventh year.—Grain. 
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year—Hoed crops, or peas and oats mixed, cut early, and land disced and 
in fall. 

d year.—W heat. 
| year.— Oats. 

h year—Summer-fallow. 

year.—Barley. Seeded down with 8 pounds es 2 pounds alsike and 
alfalfa per acre. 

year—Hay. Manured in fall 6 tons per acre. 7 

th year—Pasture. Portion ‘intended for roots the following year to bo 
early July. 

ollowing values have been fixed: 


Return Values. 


eat (from the machine) aes eateoee bX is oe etme Gtiser ess womens Vos per lb. Iie. * 
eR ies ale esr ee aro icone Wace ence ras ck cc ee ee datas g 108 
4 « eee Oe Min ade Es mo i lees 
5 <5 SSE ry oe IE POR BREEN gir eho Ea) £¢ Iie. 
x . eee Cs rear ee IS ctor t Moos ad bb kee eee gf 3c. 
eS ae aoe eG ae aieigtali nde oa) ahaleicla wth Goes oe 'C eee ee per ton. $10 00 
1 ROR SD aie ard w ere ic cae e)s of aie eM via )s sie bse vde.e's vine vs 3 10 00 
NR Ae ON, oe ai soy Sele Wa lvls ea wisi wine'ealstnls dedea'se ceeeceve < 12 00 
ee Ait ONC e O a gel ia alana ici siaits hide ik BR 9 <opeie die Sb0.0 04 54 “yf 10 00° 
EN Ce Cr Pa OY. cl onais as extire Stare sata Niais's WN mies wy wh vn ene e 88 iat 10 00 
NA ret ete cre Awa oe Dales ape Da ras bye Bie he's wens bee es oe 10 00 
eae A oh dye het sic eS hin A ch ac ep mnie Msb: ess Siew #'» Us ce 10 09 
IONS 6 en te SE Se So, ee neet RUC Sy pa en te a ee A 2 00 
RR iat tie ri apa iis ay 2: 0 Be pe waren ds oa oles oi eteis oS wa'ach ie -2 00 
EP eine Dae Sula oe sdaicla’s picie ad 8 br 4.0 6 BM Se ahd Sl tase ooh me 1 00 
I a reo a te Saeed tnidaneet owls i ise eeSannes cs 2 00 
ESAs tee ener ae SNe eA ic whoveorans fot’ cio eo alce: Tee Cevcles He nd PY 2 00 
ESL RAS Sietarcee, ese ieny sitle ta dite giek ag Reckld viacp-n ab sje ve's em be eaee sna a 5 00 
BPETISILATO. 2b secs osescces ee a ee Oe bie les tec cee ra 3 00 
NN PMRRE ETE AD as gr cr stat ea Pe at eI Mclain Cie wn a hie Oe e ies ou 8 ye 3 00 
far SRN eae Ae a cre fae Ga es Rue Sia eela es Ceres nocd res voee ces Bier ar 4 00 
sture, each Nic a! Cokeirare Gy nae Ae 2 os in Ua UE Se gra can per month 1 00 
A pas A SES Say SE a ES Pa Sak ag ie la arena 1 00 
24 GROIN g: Suig winls mardletec tates, Fa ciateve Ss a a Md 25 
Cost Values 
ee Fike ae bale Si tate Cas daa sae ves st segs esbee. per acre. $2 00 
rnyard manure spread on fields (charged equally over all years of the 
MIN sh lie oie ras ce a= ieee es ced tin eS Seely ee ee nye ee cue as per ton. 1 00 
TER SN i saci v tala Wu ic'd  ANuwms avn te vyev.esiee eso elnes per acre. 1 50 
ee co ela bce ese suleesuduees eines v0.50 eves secede nseetes . 1 00 
MMPATIOW Se civie sveneecccccsnccressesacorscccccrce) tHasensesesens 1 00 


All other seeds to be charged at actual cost. Cost of grass 
seed to be charged equally on the years producing grass. 
Twine charged at actual cost. 


I ae Se ag ee att vi fe wes vivo ooo apslelnelt ey ls eye cin keg % 60 
LE EST Ry Pin. A hee none ee Coe oe ee ree per hour. 19 
ree labour (including teamster )— x 

Single horse ....cceccveescecccccceverseesscseceesscesseesscues ¥ 27 
Mwo-horse team ...c.cccccveccsccrssesccscccseerceccccecsesare 2 34 
Mhree-horse team .occcecccccccvcccccsccessccssssvescvscccnecs e 41 
re arhe COAW fests sade cP ence dese tn ew n lard verse orsieeiee ; 48 
MAUILIOL. J) HOTSOS oc ctnccccssncever css cdsessoctsserocenece. each hour. 7 


(Work done by traction engine is to be converted into the amount 
of horse labour required tc do the work and charged 
accordingly.) 

ireshine (covering work from stook to granary)— 


ge 5 CMM EE gl de ah vy ied cedecers cess per bush, 7 
aR A One ae a Ae re baer eh 2. IIT RO ee ee is ' 
Barley PUADPPAEPE DEA CDEC EEC CORE CREF O OCDE TTERUDS OOK HEH HOS = 

i Fo Leahy sac ala ed cia, Kr sD PA edsie ded Gove Ce sd eedeee vines i 12 
DPR ULEREUE FINED rere Gss ws easetsoeh CVObV ORO POU DE TESCO { 
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6 
2 4 eae 
3 S 
Crops. 5 | 
ui = a. 
| § Ok PE Bi 
4 ee z 
§ g a | $5 yi : 
fo} o + 
fe = < SG | en 6) wn 
Ac. 1911. 1912. $c.!1 $e] No. . P 
© 2.../Plot 1....| 1°0 |Summer-fallow.|Barley ...... 2 00} 3 58 ot 
OB hcl oar ads mad LO Wheat ae Dato eee 200! 3 48 2 
Cl fe Bi ae) CO PCB totes be Summer fallow! 2 00} 0 60)....... 
ABETOUELC,:, owns cw cie inn derielng ay atet ake enemy 6 00] 7 66 5°00 
Average per acre in 1912........ ....csvecwere of 2 W 2 58 1 66 
K $...\Plot-1..../3:909: |Wheat.... .... Barley. ..0..; 15°64| 7 23 
K 4 We eae pO O08 | Dapley, <— io. ERY = tegen ee 15 64; 5 87 14% 
K 4 Seo eee alt ne) ty sewers oe Ts as aes 15 64| 5 87 10 
K 4 Vise 4. 2h 16 OOD: ate es ag eee -15 64| 5 87 164 
Kl uv §....|38°908 |Green feed..... Hoed crop....| 15 64} 32 43) 329 
K 2 u 6....18°909°}Hoed crop. ....|Wheat .....2. 15 64) 9 55 8} 
Agegregate..... fk LE alow Mey ee BS hance 93 84) 66 82} 383% 
Average per sere. M1912 i saa wanes ster teise eas 400) 2 85; 15°21 OAL ome F 
L 2.../Plot i 
3 ee nu 2 
L 4, oe tt ate eee 
L 5. oe w 4. “- 
L 6. oe " 5. . 
L-1...} in <6 


| 
1°085| Alfalfa... 2.2... Alfalfa. .....] 4.03 


N 3..|Plot 1 Zz 85 
35 4.87 93 : 
AT - Tee 1eS9 Alfalta wb ee hele sone Alfalfa... xR Sa 4.03 4.87 63 1 98 
N 5 Re: See 1°85) Alfalfa...... ..|Alfalfa....... 4.03) 4.87 6 1.28 
N 6 a os 1°085 Alfalfa... 2... Arfalfa...... | 4.03! 4.87 65 1.28 
7 “¥en pees 1°085)Alfalfa......... Alfalfa... 20.5 4.03) 4.87 62 1.28 
1 u 6 1085) Alfalfa.. ....-..|Spring Wheat.| 4.03] 2.66 4 0.76 . 
N 2 un 7 1°085|Green feed. .... Barley.......; 4.03} 2.16 2 0.35 Lae . 
Aperepate SS ee 98.21] 29.17] 492 | 8.11 |...... J 
Average per acre in 1912 Say pee =e 


See oe 3.71 $e 6-2 | 1.07 fee 
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NG Crop. PARTICULARS OF CROP. 
by teamster. ) | Weight in Pounds. g © 
Sp ee OT De SE See Se ae ia) 
2 ‘ 3 (0) s 3 
Be | ee a|s Ey ie ae 
: is = S o 2 g ey 2, 
5 D 3 Ss — & ; io 9 
eS eal is 4 Bs, x 2 ae) o 2 uS 5) 
2 ss See RS Aa ke: 3 [oe ee 
.0) fe) oS 5 Oe os » . i) > ° 
ss 22 fe) = io) ° a d = : a) ag © Ps 
5 = s = | s Bo ed -O8 = 3 > Ss 3 2 oe 
Bee ee ee ee PE PE | 8 tS fe fe 
+ aS eae | aS é) 6) se] ro) n ss] A = > Oy 
fo) Soc | ae $c! $e. cts.) In. No. |} No. |} No. ! No. $.c.| $6.1 $c: 
ee 1 53] 1-74) 9 82) 9 82| 96 |.....| 1,675] 5,419] © | | 22 17| 22.17| 12 85 
4871 4. 56) 8 98} 9.98! 80/2... | -1,500| 3.504|....°. 1... 18 50/18 50; 9 12 
93 i) ee jeer See ie este, dey Ole ee ele cere —Fe87 
Be 6 G73 301 2667]. Se. 3,175] 8,923|......|.... 40 67|...... 14 10 
3 3 2 aa 1 10 8 86 Oss 297d acetone 13 56| 4 70 
iit 8 03| 4 $51 36 qb) 9-4 97"| 4:660| 6,759|......|....- 53 361 13 65| 4 25 
| 6 10... | 29 49} - 7°53)... 3h... oA ee eee 13,304|-. 67 29} 17 21| 9 68 
476). ro Bera | eee ae een ite 10,166] .....| 51 60] 13 20] 5 99 
5 01 bth 7 bri a loess 9/200]...... 46 00| 11 77| 4 20 
Meee 21.61) 149 19) 36 Silence ae 19,036] 99 61] 25 48/-10 89 
42/ 466) 8 83/39 75) 10 17/33 ]...... T4A0) 16938)... << | co 103 67| 26 521 16 35 
71| 59 17| 18 19|305 89] .....|......|...... 11,800] 23,697) 32,670| 19,036/421 63).... .| 29 58 
110} 232] 0 56/...... SP Al" pees aa 503} 1,010] 1,393] 812)..... 17 97| 493 
ae ft ST. Ser a De oe tae Sear Cees Bene 4 55} 2 61| —2 76 
ke ene Rome Oe pee ek se er CL eB eRe 4g Rg 4g 
3h 7 80) 2 95) 23 271 13 37| 55 |...... 9530) 9.397. 2. ctec ses 38 39| 22 06} 8 69 
6 4 61] 3 64| 19 08| 10 97| 20 |...... 3090 7,759|..0. |... 2. 38 66| 22 22] 11 95 
gh 4°64| 2 30| 17°46) 1003 38 |...... 5.805)3, Unb a, 25 08| 14 41] 4 38 
. ae, eae CCE 7) i cn ee oe 7,5201...... 38 73| 22 26) 14 89 
a | 710 24) 8 89) 91 4). |---|... 7,825) 20,121) 7,520)..... [148 79]... 33 02 
a 1 84 0 5 eee: Pe a ee 750| 1,927 720). ay tire 14 25] 5 50 
——__— | | 
ee 1078.1, 0 220; Rr cen ec laine 5,456 ..... 32.74] 30.17] 18.62 
is em Oh eee ie aes, a2 s..| 8,140... | 18.84] 17.98) 748 
ee et eee Be eet hed as laccerl by sede 3,140... 18.84| 17 36] 7.12 
ae, EO) 98 aneere MeAD  orhin ieitocee bes -| 3,140; ...,.4 18.84) 17.38) 7,18 
ee eh Maan ue ah a ome SP el 3.140... ,. 2} 18.84) 17,86). 12 
@| 3.84} 2.45] 18.74] 12.66, 39 |... .| 2,100) 7,285|..°......... 31.64] 29.16] 16.50 
ey | 3.82) 2.82] 12.71) 11.71, 27 |... . | 2,980] 2,546). ......| 24.85 22.90] 11.19 
@| 13.16 | 4.77| 83.42)......)......|......] 4.880) 9,851] 18,016...... 164.59|..... | 74.79 
06 | 1.73 | 0.63| 10.98 10.98 abies Se, aa Sea ty eee ee 21.67| 10.69 
/ / 
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ROTA 
Irems or Exp 
Manual Horse Iq 
: 2 Labour. Hoursa 
Crops. a iy FOE pa DAM EE Ire cere 
ra | 1 i E 
$ S am a 
ie See 5 
Pe ¢ 2 | 8 z- 
fo) ° 3S » . 
He es ie ~ a 's 2 
g 8 3 Bt Be foe % Ed 
3 ® ) & 
Re 4 — S| se) 3) DN 
Acres 1911. 1912. $ c.| $ c.| No $ c¢ No : 
ChO8 ot Plot dsc (32107) Wheane. ea. Oates a cme 9.18} 6 38 63 Li 2tok sae 
CP als ue 8s Ia Pol: IMI, Ve Samemo’r-fallow|. 7-79) bOate ce, Coot, Te ee 
O 5..| » 8....|3°266 |Summer-fallow.|Barley........ 9.33} 10 19 ice D Ber Ae, veins OE 
Git vi no wet HATS | Barley ce nuit. BVinuweisec 13.78) 8.51) 10 2.00.4. 85 ose 
O27 sa] sens ASTID: Oats ooo Sees Pasture. ;. . 1 78) BBL es. roe. eee d 
O 1..|. w .6....|4°119 |Green feed ....|Hoed crop....}| 11.78] 28.75) 336 63 84 414 
0. 2, .) 0. 7....|4:119 |Hoed crop..... Wheat ....... 11:78) '°9,98) <18 B42: 40> ee 
Aggrevate., oo .6 sesh ne Uso s Sed a aces ... .-| 73.42} 73.83) 3832 | 72.83 | - 414 
mYerage per acre-in LOLs is. rw astoa ph ae 4 )ndeae, Aeteen beh Ee ee ae Ute pie Ge ts Lied nse lee ee 


Rae 33,370 pounds potatoes. 
5,410 pounds corn. 
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SING CROPS. PARTICULARS OF CROP. 
ing teamster.) Weight in Pounds. g go 
5 es 5 ; a) 
2 ieee le : ae: 
: : 2 Bir os 6) 2. a 
oS x N 1S) ins! » ° fo) ° 
=I fe) gS 3 5 RD QB o a 5 
S a = +s ee: Ss 3) is) 
8 et 3S zai ot ri = a mA a is ga 
a ae os S) 5 5 +2 , 5 > ° le) 
m2 ® 2 o) oes, oe a a ra} ES 45 ae oO » 
Og Bee Fs = one Be deed ee 3 Pa eee CR Scothe Bes 
s cm fo) ° fo) ro ® re & 8 5 5 o 
oS Cee eat oh hey Ee te Se be oD | eu Coa sein ba = Pigal ie' Soai a oe 
Bel F eS cls algal oc Lb. | Lb, | Lb. | Lb. | $ «| 8.1]: 8 © 
zr |. 10 97 | 5.95) 33.72) 10.50) 23 SOG 1I819) 22 eg 62.37| 19 sal 8.89 
154 ne a Leia eee EEE Pe Ll ore EN yet Soe ice a | te vo acc Leen bn es Sloe cas ~6.47 
9.52 6.45) 37.73) 11.55 DOS cnn GalOb res ODD ame eel oe 75.00) 22.90}. 11 41 
ae Rete al feel) Ul Udlen oes terscwsle. css s]ssess-|1%,401\...0.4| Sf OOP ol LO, 14 08 
el Ae ee ees DORI 4 OS ieee ae lee Aetna te acted one ncgel ne eine eee lar | ee: 
15 AGSOTS | eS: Wo be (0 Wi Sea SV A ae See el I er a a SN eee ee ie, he *38780/291 .60; 70.79} 34.12 
94 6.94 9.43) 41.51) 10.08 559 Ll | Sa COST ZS OU ee tole ee ene 122.19) 29.66) 19.58 
eel SE. 24 | 21 SBI829 15) cee ceeded ce 19,334 53,671) 17,461/38,730)/641.03] ...... 84.27 
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RoratioN Experiment, Returns and Net Profits, 1912. 


Total cost | Value of | Net E 


Rotation. to operate returns per ¢ 

per acre. per acre. 19h 

$ cts $ cts $c 
‘C’ three years t AupatiOn soit vs oe psd alecnsaeiene bia Vebsa57 serene ee ee! 
‘K’ six years’ Auration eis nsw (civ bb oe heh eb eee, ema Be ye! f 
‘L’ six years ’ duration eR a ae a algittco an nk lv Ale tr eee ae 7 apes y 

‘N’ seven years * ANTAWON . iss o.es ev anivihe ones en ae PO PRLS ere 10.98 Lai ‘ 
“O’ seven years’ duration...... 6c ececeeee ets e ee cece e ene nedens 12.40 3. ll 


CULTURAL EXPERIMENTS. 


Experiments covering a wide variety of cultural methods, have now been u 
way for two years. This cultural work deals with twelve different lines of cultivat 
each branch has been allotted a certain sized block of land which is sub-divided 
plots, arranged so as to run a rotation varying in length, according to the informa 
sought. In the ease of the experiment seeking information on the question of 
best to summer-fallow, for instance, a three-year rotation is followed. Seven 
methods of summer-fallowing are being tried out, one range of seventeen plots b 
under treatment each year while grain is being grown on each of the other rangé 
seventeen plots each, and, by the yields secured over a ene of years, the merit 
the various systems may be compared. 

In planning to secure an answer to the question, ‘ “What is the best previous 
paration and seeding practice for seeding down to grass and clover,’ a five-year 1 
tion, including fifty-five plots, has been arranged. 

The following outline is given of the work being done, but it is perhaps too 
to draw conclusions from results. 

A full statement of this work is given in the ‘Guide to the Experimental F: 


and Stations’ for the prairie provinces, available through the Publication Bra 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. . 


Depth of ploughing—Experiment No. 2.— 


(a) Ploughing on wheat stubble to be sown to oats. 
(b) Ploughing for summer-fallow. 


(c) On sod. 


Summer-fallow treatment.—Experiment No. 3. 
Stubble treatment.—Experiment No. 4. 
Seeding to grass and clover—Experiment No. 5. 
Breaking sod from cultivated grasses and clovers.—Experiment_ No. 6. 
Applying barnyard manure. —Experiment No. 7.— 


(a) On corn or roots. 
(b) On wheat. 

(c) On barley. 

(d) On oats. 


Green manuring.—Experiment No. 8 
Seed bed preparation—Experiment No. 9, 
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packers.—Experiment No. 10.— 
(a) Sowing wheat on summer-fallow. 
(b) Sowing on spring-ploughed stubble land. 
(c) Sowing on fall-ploughed stubble land. 


“ 


th of seeding.—Experiment No. 11. 
amercial fertilizer—Experiment No. 12 
erdraining.—Experiment No. 13. 


QUANTITIES OF SEED PER ACRE, 


Spring Wheat. 


previous reports, the results of experiments with different quantities of seed 
have been published. These reports have pointed to the advisability of eom- 
ly heavy seeding for all cereals. Room was not available this year for con- 
as wide a range of experiments with different quantities of seed as could have 
shed, but the results of such experiments as were conducted point in the same 
m as those of previous years. Marquis wheat was sown at the rate of one 
fo the acre, increasing one peck with each plot, up to two bushels per acre. One 
per acre yielded at the rate of nineteen bushels per acre, while seed used at the 
two bushels per acre, yielded at the rate of forty-two bushels per acre. 


OATS. 

: Quantity = ee ee a 
Variety. aieed Date sown. Date cut. YIELD PER ACRE. 
Bush. Lb 

BS ee ee cpueiel = a rt re Sept 202.5685. 77 22 
Me FS ee cere esses 2 Wishels.: 2 .i-¢ 0:2 " 7 a eet " etn ces te 110 20 
ee 4 " o- i aes " LY (ae dee " AG eee J10 20 

4 " Ww 27 © wie nes 8 6.6 ’ "W 14 @ (este ole = 128 


BARLEY. 


nsury barley was sown at the following rates of seed per acre, on one-fortieth 
yts, on April 27. 


Variety. ce gmc Date sown. Date cut. YIELD PER ACRE. 

3ush, Lb. 
Sree Se Cree KA EL ok a, die (AME: 20, a). 47 3b4 
es asecveronsena 14 bushels...... " 2 le VT, GAM " gh ee ie od 12 
Beers scscesevius 2 " Pe ae ee " TAR. 6 iss "! i oe are 4 5 
Pees esses sesegeses v2" " serene " Sah bone eee a " i Win Wiceecesen 57 24 
Biv adeet suttuses 13 " tree natte ts " A Oe ee Ree " RUS te 52 4 
FERS OSA Sie tae, 7 ee ee he ere 53 36 


———S= 
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Some Weather Observations taken at Lacombe Experimental Station, 19 


TEMPERATURE—F, PRECIPITATION. 
peony) Heaviest 2 
Highest. | Lowest. | Mean. | Rainfall. |Snowfall.| Total. in 
24 Hours. 
. e M$ Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. | 

January...: ... 42°4 —46°0 Ga eee eee 7°66 76 2 
February ....... 46°8 -23'°5 19° Bb Fie cee me 2°00 20 “1 
Mares icc... .. 54°8 ~20°0 Bh le Gee Serer ae 1°30 13 os | 
PRPRPLEE Siatee Kors oes 63°3 17°9 41°85 1°26 | Piewaee Mis 1°26 “BD 
Dn ie Siewiecce's 2 82°7 23°5 49°8 O02 As cone oa 2°92 “96 
RETIN Oats & oles creak 89°6 25°5 59°18 OOD Mal sot chee 3°00 1°04 
Ad a Nea 78°5 30°4 56°66 sie MI RAN shee ce 5°29 1:32 
Aurust sos. sa es 84°5 30°0 O77 rg ES Eero 4°44 1°25 
September....... 75°8 20°8 464 ty <hr gplat 1°27 *35 
Ooetobers.. cis cs 70'°6 13°6 39°24 2 Ac eae tic 1°56 70 
November....... 58°3 2°9 30240. ire 3s Se ae ‘93 ‘09 *30 
December....... 58'6 -10°6 74) Wa Fe TE ARO ‘08 “008 05 
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PORT OF THE DIVISION OF CHEMISTRY. 


FRANK T. SHUTT, M.A., FLO. 1 he.0, 
DoMINION CHEMIST. 


Orrawa, March 31, 1913. 
GrispaLe, Esq., B. Agr., 
irector, Dominion Experimental Farms, . 
. Ottawa, Ont. 


ir—1I have the honour to submit herewith the twenty-sixth Annual Report of the 
ion of Chemistry of the Dominion Experimental Farms. 

s heretofore, the work of the Chemical Division has been carried forward with 
-fold purpose—the prosecution of research which might lead to the solution of 
pms in Canadian agriculture, general and specialized, and the more immediate 
irect education and assistance of the individual farmer in matters pertaining to 
eryday work. Though spoken of here, for the sake of clearness and convenience, 
tinct classes of work, there is, at times, no sharp line of demarkation to be drawn 
ren. them. One frequently prompts or assists the other and thus it is that many 
ir investigations of wide importance have been taken in hand as the result of 
Mation or suggestion contained in a correspondent’s appeal for help. Much of our 
fruitful and timely work, yielding results of an essentially practical and 
y useful character, has been the outcome of our efforts to obtain the data neces- 
to enable us judiciously to advise the farmer in his difficulty. 

Naturally, no detailed account can be given, in a report of the year’s activities, 
is branch of our work which seeks directly to advise and inform the farmer. It 
, therefore, suffice to say that we have endeavoured to make the Division a ‘bureau 
formation in matters relating to the chemistry of agriculture to which all may 
, and that there is a steadily increasing number of those who are sending in 
ions having reference to economical maintenance and increase of soil fertility,. 
yature and amounts of plant food constituents in manures and fertilizers, the 
al requirements of crops and farm animals, the relative nutritive values of forage 
-and feeding stuffs, the composition of dairy products, the constitution and pre- 
ion of insecticides and fungicides and a host of allied subjects in general and 
alized farming that call for chemical aid. Our experience of twenty-five years 
shown this work of answering inquiries and reporting on samples sent in by 
ers to be most useful, giving help when and where it was wanted to those who 
benefit by it. It has proved very popular and, we think, successtul in dissemi- 
ig knowledge to those on the farm and, further, has won. for our reports and 
tings many interested and earnest readers. This educational work necessarily 
pies a considerable portion of the time of the chief of the Division 

A classified list of samples received for examination from farmers, and those in 
ection with the various investigations that have been carried on during the year 
esented in the following table. The total number, 2,821, exceeds that of the pre- 
s year by nearly 500, and of 1911 by over 1,000, a fair indication of the increasing 
eciation on the part of farmers of this branch of our work. 
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SamPLES received for Examination and Report for the Twelve Months ended@ 
March 31, 1913. 


: | 3 
5 3 38 
S =| el mn 
5 a z a oS bet 

3 218 \s 

Sample. 5 ; 2 3 ? 5 8 la 

2|€| 8) Bg gs eope ls 

coe ee ae > ae fe ee fee ES ae 

‘ — 8 s =| =I © ° yu 

a | aon foe a Oto ie ah 
ie, | ES a ee ey a 53 | 604} 485 | 456 52 59 29 27 13 
Muds, mucks and marls...........- pe Pew ie ie oe 1 ea 3 2 2 8 
Manures and fertilizers. ........ ... 5 "a ers Bie 1 12 41 6 12, 1 
Forage plants and fodders..... .... 14 38 16 6 | 127 20 7 6 17 
Pee RE he icc kth se eacratn cua 51 23 24 7 | 215 30 25 8 3 


Miscellaneous, including dairy pro- 
ducts, preservatives, fungicides, 
INGOGTICINGs ~ELO ios Viees sane dc nen oe 19 ;: 10 74 22 26 11 S45 dae 


| 143 | 676 | 535 | 478] 631 | 179 80 57 42 


Conservation of sou moisture-—In many districts of the Northwest the rainfg 
is sparse and uncertain, and the so-called ‘ dry-farming’ methods, which have fi 
their object the absorption and conservation of the rain for crop use, are in vogu 
Deep and early ploughing, subsurface packing, frequent cultivation to ensure a su 
face mulch of dry earth and to destroy capillarity, and summer fallowing, are amor 
the principal means to that end. To obtain data as to the influence of these cultur 
operations and systems on crop yields, an extensive series of experiments was 
augurated in 1911 on several of the western Experimental Farms. This investigatit 
is still in progress. To trace the moisture-content of the soil as affected by the 
operations and systems of soil management and to correlate it with crop yield, 
was determined to take soil samples from the several plots periodically througho 
the season and to ascertain their percentages of moisture. Data from two seasol 
work have already been obtained but a final report will not be made until the clo 
of the experiment, many of the plots being under rotations of from 3 to 5 yeal 
duration. We can, however, at this stage, report several findings of considerak 
interest which indicate that the available soil-moisture may be very profoundly mo¢ 
fied by methods of tillage. The whole question is one of great importance to 
farming interests in the prairie provinces. 


The wmflwence of environment on the composition of wheat.—This research h 
thrown much light on the cause of the high quality of our northwestern-grov 
wheats. — It would seem that moisture - and temperature conditions during 4 
the filling out of grain may markedly affect its composition. <A fair 
dry soil and high temperatures during the later summer months, hasten maturi 
and conduce to a hard berry with a high percentage of gluten. Such conditio 
frequently prevail over large wheat-growing areas in the prairie provinces during ; 
development of the seed, and no doubt constitute an important factor in determini 
the quality of the harvested grain. Similarly, it has been found in a semi-arid d 
ae ae wheat grown under irrigation is always softer, less glutinous, than th 
rom the sane wok) gromn. on an adjoining ar under dyfarming method 

Further results, obtained by growing wheat from the same stock on the Expel 
mental Farms and Stations across Canada during the season of 1912, are now beil 
reported on. They bear out the conclusions previously reached, nS d furntae 


interesting series indicative of the modifications that may be effected in one seasé 
growth by varying conditions of soil and climate | 
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ders and feeding stujjs—These, for the most part, comprise the milling by- 
s and manufactured feeds used in experimental work with stock on the Cen- 
rm, Ottawa; the list, however, contains a number of materials of feeding 
ent in by farmers but not coming within the jurisdiction of the Inland 
e Department, the branch of the Government service undertaking the official 
of feeding stuffs on the market. The list comprises middlings, shorts, feed 
d mixed meals from oats and barley, bean and rice meals, molasses feeds of 
kinds, dried grains from the brewery and distillery, tankage, etc., etc. 
e composition of feeds is a matter well worthy of study by farmers and dairy- 
d especially so in these days of high prices. There are many ‘ concentrates’ 
market that, with judicious feeding, can give good value, and these are not 
rily low-priced goods—indeed they are more frequently those bringing a good 
er ton but which, nevertheless, are worth it by reason of their high protein 
-content. There are also many inferior feeds which may almost be said to be 
any price. Such, for instance, are many of the oat feeds, largely made of the 
from oat meal and cereal food mills, which contain little protein and fat and 
rloaded with indigestible fibre which is not only useless but depresses the 
f the other nutrients. These feeds, possibly largely oat hulls, find buyers at 
$15 per ton when bran is selling at not more than $20. There is no economy 
practice. Again, there are certain manufactured feeds against which no 
int could be raised as to wholesomeness, but for which extravagant claims are 
nd extravagant prices are charged. In this class are some of the molasses 
ertain brands of which are sold much above their value, when their prices are 
ed with staple milling products. The price of the feed is not an infallible 
o its nutritive value, and the purchaser, when not familiar with the material, 
do well to look for the guarantee as to protein and fat-content. 
e relative value of field roots.—Twenty-three varieties of mangels, grown on 
ntral Farm, were submitted to analysis, and very considerable differences in 
ve value were noticed. In dry matter they ranged from 13-38 per cent to 7-87 
1t, and in sugar from 9-15 per cent to 4-75 per cent. The Sugar mangels, the 
oth Long Red, and the Giant Yellow Intermediate headed the list; the poorer 
rs of the series comprised several varieties of the Yellow Globe mangels. 
h not an invariable rule, those containing the larger percentages of dry mat- 
re the richer in sugar, the chief constituent of value from the nutritive stand- 
The averages for the whole series were 9-51 per cent dry matter and 6-43 per 
ar. 
:, well-known and typical varieties, Gate Post and Giant Yellow Globe, grown 
, side at Ottawa annually for thirteen years, have been analyzed to ascertain 
Juence of heredity on composition. Though the differences between them have 
en constant throughout this period, the Gate Post has invariably proved the 
xr root. The averages for the experimental period are: Gate Post, dry matter 
per cent, sugar, 6-16 per cent; for the Giant Yellow Globe, dry matter 9-52 per 
ugar 4-56 per cent. 
ineteen varieties of turnips were submitted to analysis. Considerable differ- 
as regards dry matter were found, as in the ease of mangels, but the sugar- 
t was fairly constant. Turnips as a class are not so rich in dry matter as 
Js, and possess a much lower sugar-content. The best turnip in the series was 
s Prize Winner, with 10-55 per cent dry matter and 1-23 per cent sugar, 
followed by Hartley’s Bronze Top, Kangaroo and Best of All. The limits 
e series in dry matter’ were 10-55 per cent and 5-85 per cent, and the average 
er cent. 
arrots, judging from their composition, are intermediate in food value between 
Js and turnips. Six of the prominent varieties were analyzed and the differ- 


- morin, Andrieux et Cie, Paris, who are recognized as among the foremost firms 


- At three farms in the series, the average sugar-content was above 17 per cent. 


- widely distant points in the Dominion. 


- sulphate, agricultural bluestone, Carbolized Wheat Protector, Apterite, lime-sulph 


ing houses, dog-fish scrap, a potash residue from the oxygen-acetylene plant, 
several other products of fertilizing value. ' : 3 


-tilth and for supplying notable amounts of humus-forming material and plant fo 
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in dry matter or sugar, are small compared with t 
The first on the list.is Giant White Vosges with 11 
per cent dry matter and 2-53 sugar. The remaining varieties follow in close oré 
and the averages for the series are 10-50 per cent dry matter and 2-54 per cent sug 


This crop, we have noticed, varies but slightly as to composition from year to ye 
evidently it is not influenced by seasonal conditions to the same degree as are tu 


ences between them, either 
noted for other field rovis. 


and mangels. : 


Sugar beets for factory purposes—Three varieties of sugar beets—V ilmo rl 
Improved A, Vilmorin’s Improved B, and Klein Wanzleben—have.been tested on 1 
of the Experimental Farms and Stations. The seed was obtained from Messrs. 


Europe for high-quality sugar beet seed. Sa 

A survey of the whole series shows remarkably satisfactory results; in the Tar 
number of instances, the beets were exceptionally good, and in one or two ¢ 
only—due to unfavourable weather conditions—could the roots be accounted too p 
for profitable sugar extraction.. Averaging the results from the three varieties 
each farm, the highest sugar-content was obtained at Lethbridge, Alta., on the ni 
irrigated plot (17-86 per cent) and the lowest at Brandon, Man., (13-40 per cer 


has been conclusively shown from this investigation, which has been carried 
systematically since 1901, that beets suitable for factory purposes can be grown 


Fertilizing materials—These include naturally-occurring materials and ce Caan 
by-products of agricultural value by reason of the plant food they possess. Those 
analyzed and reported on during the year include marl and similar calcareous ¢ 
posits, ground limestone, agricultural lime—a product from lime-kilas—gypsum @F 
land plaster, wood-ashes, river, marsh and mussel muds, lobster refuse from the pack 


_. Many of these can be cheaply obtained ‘and will be found of value in improvi 


Some of them are of the nature of amendments, others may be ranked with C0 


mercial fertilizers, and all may be employed, as conditions dictate, as aids to ~ 
maintenance and increase of soil fertility. | 


Insecticides and fungicides—The more important materials of this nat 
examined during the year are included in the following list: F ormaldehyde, cop 


wash, potassium cyanide and lead arsenate. 13 


Only one sample of formaldehyde was found below standard strength. T 
results generally show that the manufacturers are putting on the market an arti 
of very fairly uniform strength, and in conformity with the guarantee. 

Of the samples of bluestone submitted, two were found to contain notable per 


centages of sulphate of iron; they were in fact agricultural bluestone being sold 
bluestone, which is sulphate of copper. | 


Carbolized Wheat Protector is a prepar 
sulphate of irua and erude earbolic acid. Its 
grain is extremely doubtful... 

Apterite is a compound described as a soil 
tially a mixture of sulphides of lime (probably 
ence in Canada with similar prepar 
not been very favourable. 


ation found to consist essentially 
effeciency for the prevention of smut 


fumigant and fertilizer. Tt is e se : 
gas lime) with napthalene. Expe 
ations 1s as yet limited, but such as there is 
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brands of lime-sulphur sold in Canada have been analyzed, the sulphide 
anging from 21-87 per cent. to 25-09 per cent., amounts that may be con- 
tisfactory. The larger number of lime-sulphur washes put on the market 
ble firms have been found of good quality. 

Sium cyanide, when obtained in sealed original containers, has proved of 
d strength. This chemical rapidly deteriorates on exposure, so that samples 
n open bottles are frequently of inferior quality. 

considerable differences in water-content have been found to exist among 
is brands of lead arsenate upon the market and our results point to the 
y ci obliging the manufacturer to give a guarantee on the label of the 

ting the percentage of arsenate of lead present. 


rertilizing value of rain and snow—The total precipitation, as recorded at 
al iixperimental Farm, Ottawa, for the year ending February 29, 1913, was 
hes, 9-62 inches falling in the form of snow. Analysis showed that this 
6-144 pounds of nitrogen per acre in forms readily available for crop use. 
‘ds indicate that the proportions of this amount furnished respectively by 
ind snow, have not appreciably varied for the past four years, about eight- 
the nitrogen compounds being found in the rain. 


water-supply of farm homesteads—Of the 386 waters sent in during the 
1 various parts of the Dominion, 188 have been submitted to a complete 
analysis. Of these, eighty-nine were pronounced as pure and wholesome, 
€ as suspicious and probably dangerous, forty-one as seriously contaminated 
n as too saline to be used as a potable supply. 

worst waters were from shallow wells dug in barn yards or in the neighbour- 
imilar sources of pollution. These merely draw upon the ground water in 
nediate vicinity and must become, by reason of their location, contaminated. 
g@ly advocate the abandonmext of such wells. .The bored or driven wel! 
‘its supply from a deep-seated source and below one or more strata of imper- 
k, have, as a rule, yielded good water. Both as to quantity and quality, the 
is more satisfactory than the ‘hole’ in the ground so commonly found in 
y. It is gratifying to note such wells are now replacing the old form of 
many Canadian farms. 


pllancous.—The work of the year has also included the analysis of 185 sam- 
1e Meat Inspection Division, Department of Agriculture. These were col- 
the various packing houses in Canada and included twelve lards, fourteen 
meats, fifty-six dye stufis and colouring matters, sixty-four preservatives 
ing solutions, thirty-one spices and condiments and eight miscellaneous. 
ination is made with a view of determining their nature, purity and char- 
dulteration, if present. 

les of water from Coquitlam lake, B.C., the source of the supply for the 
few Westminster, and where a large dam is being constructed, have_been 
|monthly for the Water-power Branch, Department of the Interior, for which 
Imber of mechanical analyses of ‘fill’ used in dam construction in different 
he Dominion have been made. 

e Dominion Parks Branch, Department of the Interior, we have reported 
n the water supply used at Banff, Alta. Our analyses show this to be a 
exceptional purity. 

ses of a number of natural waters have been made at the request of the 
t of Marine and Fisheries, with a view to determining if certain alleged 
‘might be such as to affect fish life or hatchery operations. We have also 
f years past, reported on the composition of dog-fish scrap produced at the 
t Reduction Works in the Maritime Provinces. 
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©. Robinson, B.A., and Mr. A. T. Stuart, B.A., Assistant Chemists, my sincere {] 
are tendered for much valuable assistance in the conduct of the work of the 
Mr. E. B. Carruthers, M.A., Assistant Chemist, who had had charge of the an 
work in connection with the samples from the Meat Inspection Division, resig 
post during the year. 

Extension of Chemical Building.—The need of further laboratory accom 
tion has been keenly felt for some time past. It is therefore with pleasure { 
can announce that work on the extension of the chemical building was com 
last November, which when finished will add four good-sized laboratories to 
sent suite, and much facilitate the work of the Division. 


I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


FRANK T. SHUTT,% 
Dominion Che 


CONSERVATION OF SOIL-MOISTURE. 


This important investigation was begun in 1910, with the object of ascer 
the influence of various cultural operations and croppings on the moisture 
of the soil. It comprises a series of cultural and rotation experiments condut 
the Experimental Farms at Brandon, Man., Indian Head, Sask., Rosthern an¢ 
Sask., Lethbridge, Alta., planned and arranged to include a number of sys 
tillage, soil management and crop rotation likely to prove suitable for farming 1 
open prairie districts enjoying but a sparse and irregular rainfall. Soil s 
from the experimental plots have been: taken at two depths, 0 to 18 inches 
inches to 5 feet, periodically throughout the season, and their moisture 
determined. 

It will be understood that this work is still in progress and, therefore, that 
conclusions must be deferred. It is possible, however, to indicate some of tk 
striking results that already have been obtained. 

In ‘ Prairie Breaking,’ the plots were ploughed from two to five inches de 
two seasons of the three, the soil of the deeper ploughed. plots, for the first ¢ 
inches, retained the more moisture. Though the difference usually was small, i 
fairly well maintained throughout the summer, the surface of the plots having 
kept well cultivated. It was found that adjacent plots of recently-broken lan 
after due and similar preparation by discing and harrowing, to a mixture | 
and oats and flax respectively, differed considerably in their moisture-content 
ee a advanced. That bearing the peas and oats was the more moist; ] 
owing to the greater protection against surface evaporation provided by 
leafy crop. 

The influence on moisture-content of ‘Depth and Time of Ploughin 
rae a a = es As regards depth, the ploughing vari 
nt, “ties ae — 7 * a Ce ae of four to six inches on 

. ploughing were one month apart, in May, June al@ 


he trend of th oe : : 
The trend of the results from two seasons’ records is in the direction of great 


ture storage following the deeper ploughing, but evidently there is a limit—pm 


determined by the nature of the soil—beyond which the stirring of the soil | 
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a appreciably affect the moisture-content or, at all events, cannot be 
y: 

ss in ploughing has shown itself conducive to moisture storage in a most 
ree. The delay of a'few weeks has resulted in a decidedly lower moisture- 
oughout the rest of the season. 

ibsoil Packing’ the data show a well-marked advantage for light and sandy 
indicate that there was little extra conservation of moisture from this 
m heavy clay loams. 


NFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT ON THE COMPOSITION OF 
WHEAT. 


esearch, inaugurated in 1905 and continued since that date, has shown 
id seasonable conditions may markedly affect the composition of wheat and 
yr the past three years, wheat from the same stock has been grown on the 
ber of Experimental Farms and Stations from Prince Edward Island to 
lumbia, and the harvested grain analyzed. The data obtained in 1912 in a 
measure confirm those of previous seasons from similar experiments con- 
the northwestern provinces only, and go to show that a moderately dry soil 
>d by high temperatures during the period in which the grain is filling. 
rest the vegetative growth of the plant, hasten maturity and ccnduce to a 
with a high percentage of gluten and high baking value. It would seem 
investigation that the excellent quality of northwestern grown wheat is 
rt at least, to climatic conditions prevailing during the latter summer 
sr large areas in the grain-growing districts and which bring about a quick 
. of the grain. 
ssults as regards protein (gluten) from the examination of the 1912 crop 
siderable interest in showing the variations that may occur in one season’s 
points across the Dominion. 


TEIN in Marquis Wheat, Crop 1912 (calculated on water-free basis.) 


Protein 


Locality grown. (Nx 5-7) 

Parent Seed, Indian Head, Sask., 1911....0 0... i ceceeeceeeees eee coeere see 14°62 
MMRNINTN TE Rte arte ores anion dies wa orgie’ s 5 O94 0:01¥ o's a's beeen las ey 9 sje 40% 12°50 
NAAT, IN Soon) Se aees cow ce se asst enesce sees essen sieses Pe BOE ee 12°29 
Cap Rouge, Que..... oe RE LO OOP rn a) PEELE Pie EER EL TERE 14°96 
RE OE OT ae en eee OEE ET te eee 16°81 
MOORS DADA i Seb euvic's wccssre cess bs Ae er ee Pa 17°21 
EEE EE a a Ses a ee eee Oe ee Ree ba Pieces ; 17 02 
Resthern, Sask.... ..... Set 2 yx whine « Pravin Calle c eas vd es eis LO eee eee Ge 
MU, SARK. oo ce ec eee caters sees ue snare lasennceWurrerssesees sosecess 18 10 
Lethbridge, Alta,; wrigttell iF Three et 6 ees ETA MORS nee es tues : 16°32 

w non- irrigated See eRe Oy vy Reee nla div ete nscwie se Pisin ice ? 17-08 
Lacombe, a Ey VER clea sate Rain bee ev ds veces ewes’ 18°09 
Agassiz, B.C oo cccccsc cece sree rk cesses sansenecececcncscssesseeeceeseres 14°77 


I 


: illustration of the principle we have cited, that available soil moisture 

the protein-content, attention may be directed to the data from Lethbridge, 
e soil on the non-irrigated plot was found to be from 2 per cent to 4 per 
. during June, July and August than that of the irrigated plot, and the 
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wheat from the drier soil proved on analysis to be the richer in protein, by 


cent, ; as bj 
Detailed discussion of these data in relation to climatic conditions pre 


during the growing season will be deferred until a further report, when ade 


results upon this interesting subject will afford a better ground for a final pron 


ment. 


FODDERS AND FEEDING STUFFS. 


The nutritive value of the various feeds upon the market is a matter well | : 
of study by the farmer and dairyman, and especially so in these days of high’ 
Profit in feeding depends to a large extent upon economical buying of the ‘( 
trates’? to supplement the home-grown feeds and fodders, and economical buj 
not merely a matter of price. There are many high-priced feeds well worth 
money asked for them, by reason of their richness in protein and fat; on the 
hand, there are cheap feeds that are in reality very dear, simply because they 
little protein and fat and are overloaded with a superabundance of indigestib 
The farmer has necessarily familiarized himself with a number of feeds— 
bran and shorts—and feels himself fairly competent to decide as to the q 
any sample of such feeding stulf that may be offered him. But there are ms 
products on the market to-day which cannot be judged simply from their appe 
or respecting which he has had no experience. For the value of these he mu 
to the chemist; in other words, he must know, approximately, their perce t 
protein and fat and whether they contain little or much indigestible fibre. To: 
this information and at the same time protect the purchaser from fraud, the 
mercial Feeding Stuffs Act was passed in 1908. This Act, under the operation 
Inland Revenue Department, requires that feeds offered for sale (with certain’ 
tions, such as bran, middlings, hay, straw, roots, the mixed or unmixed mealg3 
directly from entire grain, and a few others) shall be duly registered and sha 
a label or statement attached to the package giving the registration number @ 
guaranteed analysis in terms of its minimum content of protein and fat ¢ 
maximum content of fibre. The enforcement of this Act has undoubtedly had 
tary effect in keeping many of the more worthless feeds off the market, but the 
tional value of the Act might be increased by a keener appreciation of its teagl 
on the part of those for whom it was passed. Every purchaser of a feeding. 
coming within the jurisdiction of the Act should see that the material bears a 
or brand with registration number and guaranteed analysis inscribed thereon 
should then study the analysis, comparing it with that of other feeds that are 
able, so that he may be in a position, knowing their respective prices per 1 
make a judicious selection. _ 

This official examination and control of feeding stuffs by the Inland F 
Department has relieved the Experimental Farm laboratories of much an 
work; nevertheless, we still find it desirable from one reason or another to. 
certain feeding materials to examination. During the year, the data given 
sub-joined table have been obtained. The feeds tabulated have been used in @ 


mental stock feeding in the Central Farm, or are those respecting which inform 
was specially desired, : 


Barley and oats.—Both of these cereals are highly éstaemned for farm stock; 


finding their chief use in horse feeding, while barley is more commonly e¢ 
for dairy cows and swine. The average composition of the two grains may 1 
for the purposes of comparisen, though it should be pointed out that not om 
both variable but that both are very susceptible as regards protein-content-to Gill 
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es, and in this respect resemble wheat. A hot and rather dry season during 
g out of the kerne! tends to a small grain, rich in protein, whereas if this 
be cool and wet the grain is larger and more starchy. 


AVERAGE Composition of Barley and Oats. 


satis : Carbo- Sr 
Moisture. | Protein. Fat, hydrates. Fibre. Ash. 
p. c. p. ¢. p. ¢. p. ¢. p.¢. p. ¢. 
Shee ase 10°96 10°69 2°08 69°50 4°36 2°41 


Pa. Se Sa ae 9°46 11°83 4°73 59°69 11°39 2°92 


lese averages are from analyses made a few years ago in the Farm laboratories, 
wenty samples each of barley and oats, grown chiefly in different parts of 
b, being examined. It will be observed that oats are rather richer in protein 
1 ash constituent and much richer in oil than barley; they, however, contain 
bre. Speaking broadly, ground barley would be mealier (due to a larger per- 
b of starch) but the ground oats would be the stronger and richer, though some- 
he more fibrous feed. 
e two grains mixed and ground together make an excellent feeding material. Such 
ire (usually two parts of oats to one of barley) has long been used with much 
tion in England and other Northern European countries, both for milk and 
oduction, and undoubtedly such a meal will be found equally valuable in 
ian feeding and more especially for dairy stock. The first four analyses of the 
re from samples drawn at short periods from a meal made by grinding oats 
arley in equal proportioys and used on the Central Experimental Farm in an 
nent in pig feeding. The results indicate that the mixing has been thorough, 
ferences between the different samples being very slight, and that a meal of a 
esirable character has been produced. It has a protein-content between 11 and 
cent, largely digestible, and a comparatively low percentage of fibre, two 
33 which, with its moderately loose and bulky character, should make it gener- 
eful as a large component of the ration for several classes of farm stock. 


iddlings and Feed Flour.—In the modern milling of wheat by the roller pro- 
om 25 to 30 per cent of the grain appears as certain by-products of very con- 
yle value as cattle feeds, viz., bran, shorts, middlings, and feed flour. Bran 
s of the membranous coats of the wheat berry, together with the underlying 
me’ layer, which is especially rich in protein. Shorts and middlings are 
synoymous terms and contain more floury particles and less fibre than does 
There appear to be several grades of these two latter feeds and it is not 
mon nowadays to find shorts to be merely a reground, fine bran, practically 
4e of the mealiness that characterized the shorts of the old stone mills. Middlings 
ary in appearance and composition according to ‘the proportions of the 
an particles and flour present. This by-product also occasionally contains the 
germ, which is rich in protein and fat, but which is an undesirable ingredient 
ry. Feed flour also-known as ‘red dog,’ dark feeding flour, ete., is the lowest 
of flour, too dark for bread making but which has a high feeding value. 

the table of analyses presented, the composition of middlings and feed flour 
n experimental pig feeding on the Central Farm, is given. In protein-content 
re very similar and there is not much difference in fat, though the middlings 
newhat the richer. In fibre the middlings contain about four times the amount 
in the feed flour and similarly in ash constituents (phosphate of lime) the 
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middlings contain the larger amount. In order to compare at a glance the co 1 
tion of these by-products, we append the following averages from analyses mz d 


the Farm laboratories. 


Avrrace Composition of Bran, Shorts, Middlings and Feed Flour. 


— Water. Protein. Fat. ue plea Fibre. 

Pp. ¢. D.C. p. ¢. p. c. p. 
BPAan Moai sy fee fa ee Tee 11°07 14°52 4°37 54°19 10 14 
Shorts Og Aen ATs FONE 10°34 15°93 5°24 59°58 5°23 
PEAGOIGMN G5 is 4 Vine abil 12°14 16°96 3°79 56°14 6 71 
WOGd HOUT 6c ecco cee es 12°19 18°11 2°94 63°45 1°48 


Individual samples of all these by-products will naturally vary somewhat 1 
these averages, but the above data show the main differences in composition bet 
these feeding stuffs, and allow the farmer, with a knowledge of their market pr 
to select those best suited to the requirements of his stock. Bran, for instance 
reason of its bulk, its protein and fat and good supply of ash constituents ne 
for milk production, has shown itself unexcelled for dairy cows, in feeds, for w 
the comparatively high fibre-content is not an undesirable feature. On the ¢ 
hand, middlings are more suitable for young pigs, since these animals ca 
digest the larger percentage of fibre in the coarser bran. In briefly referrin 
the nutritive value of feed flours, this by-product, though rich in protein and 
in fibre, does not furnish bone-forming material (ash constituents) in the 
proportion as bran and shorts and, as a consequence, cannot be used with succes 
largely as these feeds, for growing animals. e 


: Shorts, Laboratory No. 18176—These were forwarded by the Western Canada i 
Mills, Brandon, Man. The analysis shows them to be of distinctly inferior q 
being low in protein and too high in fibre. The legal requirements for shorts 
protein not less than 15 per cent, fat not less than 4 per cent, and fibre not 
than 8 per cent. 


Wheat by-product from the manufacture of a breakfast food, Laboratory 
11077.—This feed is comparable with the best class of shorts, but is somewhat 
in moisture, fat and fibre, It should prove a nutritious feeding stuff of merit ar 


especial value in the meal mixture where it is desirable to keep down the fibre-con! 
as in pig feeding. 


ae el Laboratory No. 11854.—A finely-ground meal, sound and free 
rancidity. Evidently a palatable, nutritious feed. The data indicate that in pre 


ae fat it is somewhat above the average of rice meals imported into the Ur 
States. 


sige Meal, No. 18715.—This meal was purchased in Vancouver, B.C., and 1 
5 5 e ot Farm, Agassiz, B.C., in a pig-feeding trial. Though of s 
actory quality 1t 1s not quite equal in te; 
i market. | protein and fat to the better brands of 
< oo “ap tege te of good quality and free from rancidity, is considered 
excelent teed tor dairy stock and in pig feeding. It is somewhat varahiew 


position, but the protein in samples of av ity 4 
i erage quality : 
per cent, and fibre not more than 6.0 a eae q y is about 12 per cent, fat 
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, Laboratory Nos. 11526-7.—These are from the crop of 1911, grown in Alberta 
ed as ‘Extra Feed’ and ‘No. 1 Feed,’ respectively. They were forwarded 
aboratory and analyzed in May, 1912. Extra feed weighed 38 pounds per 
No. 1 Feed 34 pounds. The analysis was made to learn if these oats con- 
n excessive amount of moisture (as was reported) and to ascertain what 
es there might be between the two grades as to nutritive value. 
moisture-content of the cereals depends not only on their ripeness when 
, but also on the conditions under which they have been subsequently stored. 
ot infrequently we have found fully-ripened wheat to lose from 2 to 4 per 
‘isture on storage for a few weeks in the winter season in cotton bags stacked 
arm dry air of the chemical building at Ottawa. Much of this may be 
1 during the following summer, when the air is more moist than in the winter. 
sent samples have a somewhat higher moisture-content than is usually met 
oats on the market, but the amount is not excessive, and we are inclined, 
e appearance of the grain and certain other considerations, to attribute it to 
in not being thoroughly ripe when threshed. 

proportion of hull to kernel is an important consideration, for the hull has 
ow feeding value. This fact was well brought out in our work on the Banner 
blished in the Annual Report of this Division for 1903. The data for the 
samples, together with those from Banner oats grown on the Central Experi- 
Farm, 1902, inserted for comparison, are as follows:— 


Kernels. Hulls. 
Per cent. Per cent. 


xtra Feed, Alberta, 1911.... ..... Si dias Om wile 69.84 30-16 
Meee Peeaee inet. 101i ee ee ate ss» GBT 33-23 
RE Os oe ee og oa es ce ss 49D 28-08 


ese results clearly indi¢ate the superior quality of the grade Extra Feed, as 
ed with No. 1 Feed, though evidently it is not equal to the sample of Banner 
eviously examined. 

e protein and fibre data confirm the statement as to the relative feeding value 
e two grades; Extra Feed contains 1 per cent more protein and 1.21 per cent 
re. The slightly higher percentage of ash in No. 1 Feed indicates a larger 
‘ion of hull. 

ie weight of 1,000 kernels of oats of Extra Feed was 29-14 grams, that for No. 
|, 27-96 grams. These results follow the respective weights per bushel and 
o support the contention that the heavier oat contains the larger proportion 
el] and has the greater feeding value. 


its, slightly damaged, Laboratory No. 12074.—A correspondent in Castor, 
1s in June, 1912, ‘As doubtless you know, the West this year has thousands of 
. of damaged oats and we in this neighbourhood would feel obliged if you 
inform us as to their feeding value. If useful for cattle feed we would obtain 
for feeding next winter. A representative sample is sent herewith.’ 

ese oats, as received, had a somewhat damaged appearance and were consider- 
scoloured, but they were not damp nor were there appearances of mould. 

ie data indicate that there has not been such an impairment as to render them 
as feed, though they are from 2 to 3 per cent lower in protein than well- 
id, sound oats. A further feature lowering the feeding value, as compared 


rat-class oats, is the higher fibre-content, due to the larger proportion of hull. 
feeding value would probably be about three-fourths that of good quality oats. 
ed these damaged oats were dried before any fermentation had taken place or 


appeared, they should prove suitable for cattle feeding. 
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In the report of this Division for 1908, we give the analysis of a sample of ‘ fr 
oats, the feeding value of which was distinctly inferior to those now reported on. 
doubt the stage of development of the grain when caught by the frost would deterr 


very largely its quality. 


Distillery Grains, Laboratory No. 11164.—Dried distillery grains are a cor 
trate of high feeding value and have been used to advantage, more especially in 
production. The composition of the ‘ grains’ will depend somewhat on the nat 
the cereals used in the manufacture of the ‘spirit,’ the protein in the kiln-dried 
duct varying from 24 to 32 per cent, and the fat between 9 per cent and 12 per ¢ 
This large variation renders it desirable to purchase only on guaranteed analysis 
a class dried distillery grains are richer both in protein and fat than dried bre 
erains and, being both palatable and digestible, constitute one of the best feed 
the market. 


Dried Brewers’ Grains, Laboratory No. 18827.—¥Forwarded by a corresponden 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que., and stated to be from Molson’s Brewery, Montrea 


Dried Brewers’ Grains, No. 18903.—Sent in by a correspondent at Sherbre 
Que., and stated to be a product of a local brewery. “s 
Both are of good quality, though No. 18827 is somewhat superior by reason ¢ 
higher protein-content. 
The average composition of this feed, as given by American authorities, i 

follows :— 
Analysis of Brewers’ Grains 


Per cen 
Water es coseaee oe ncn tac ar deb 1 Weta ene ee a eee 8-2 
PV ORCL... sona's heck orca eae sk Se aos Mee Ee ee ee 19-9 | 
Ba eS a hac aahge WO De ne ba ORR EEN dager nse ee es ee 5-6. 4 
Carbohydrates, cas cons co hve Oo ee ee ie ee eee 51- 
BUDD. We sicacteseas. Nissans Rue Feud SoS See Ee ee eee eee 11 
DEED sic ea Ove vee ee what au see Lowe nate ee ee eee =e 3 


Dried brewers’ grains rank high as a concentrated feed, being rich in protein 
-moderately rich in fat, palatable and fairly digestible. Its use has been chiefly 
dairy cows, for which it is considered an excellent and desirable feeding stuff. — 


Bean Meal, Laboratory No. 11251.—This is a coarse brown meal with an o 
of locust bean. It was obtained through H. M. Fowlds & Son, Toronto, and is st 
to be ground from a bean imported from Palestine, and sold at $25.00 per ton. 

This is not a feeding stuff with which there has been much experience in Can 
In European countries bean meals have long occupied an important place among 
more nitrogenous concentrates. The present sample would appear to be of | 
quality as regards protein and fat, but the very high percentage of ash seems to p 
to the presence of dirt from sweepings or other source. Bean meal, free from for 
matter, and sound, is a feeding stuff of considerable merit, by reason of its high 
tein-content. Some bean meals possess a bitter taste that renders them unpala 


ees on the other hand, many havea sweet and nutty fiavour, and are hi 
relished. 


Ground Flaz, Laboratory No. 12849. 
are considerably lower than those stated 
of a number of varieties in 1910, we o 
per cent, oil 37-10 per cent, but ‘ groun 
sidered of good quality if it contained 


—The percentage of protein and oil fe 
to be present. From the analysis of the 
btained an average protein-content of 2 
d flax’ as found on the market would be 
21 to 22 per cent protein and 30 to 33 per 
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ft is not a feed that is used on the farm save for calves (for which, in conjunction 
kim milk, it is highly esteemed), but linseed oil cake and oil meal, resulting 
the expression of the greater part of the oil from the flax seed, are feeds of 
ry highest order for bringing up the proportion of protein and fat in tho 
, for both milk and beef production. 


ankage. Laboratory No. 11250—This is a by-product from an abattoir. As 
ed, it was a fine, dry powder of a dark-brown colour with the characicristic 
npleasant smell of tankage and similar products. The percentage of protein 
at are very fairly satisfactory for materials of this class: protein nearly, 60 
nt, fat almost 10 per cent, but, except in a limited way, in connection with 
d poultry feeding, it is doubtful if tankage can be used to advantage as a food 
e farm; cattle and sheep find it unpalatable and generally refuse to eat it. It 
leed which readily spoils, especially in warm, damp weather. From difficulty in 
ng the nature and condition of the materials used in its manufacture, it is not 
to be generally recommended. 


7 


olassine Meal, No. 13947. This feeding stuff is manufactured by the 
sine Co., Ltd. London, England.- It is prepared from crude molasses and 
r moss—the latter constituent acting simply as an absorbent and not adding ,to 
utritive value of the material though counteracting, it is claimed, the tendency 
oseness’ frequently induced when molasses alone is fed. This ‘ meal’ is in the 
of a loosely-held-together mass, brownish-black, slightly moist and sticky, but 
y crumbling on handling. 

he constituent of importance is sugar, of which Os is 39-12 per cent present 
e sample examined. ° 

Sonsidered solely from the point of view of their food value, molasses feeds in 
al may be regarded simply as furnishing sugar, of which ey usually contain 
t 50 per cent. Sugar has a high value in the animal economy, as a source of 
and energy and in the formation of fat. Its ready solubility, and the ease with 
a it is digested and assimilated, gives sugar a high place among the carbo- 
ites for these purposes. Apart from their direct food value, the molasses feeds 
tated to act beneficially in stimulating the appetite, increasing digestion, and 
eping the animal in a thrifty condition. 

Molasses feeds cannot be used to supply deficiencies in protein and fat and, 
fore, are not in the same class as those concentrates which are solely used to 
h the ration in these constituents. In most of them, the percentage of digestible 
in and fat is extremely small and may be disregarded. They are extremely 
able and highly relished by cattle, but it is doubtful if they can be economically 
oyed in the ration beyond one-fifth to one-third of the whole, not merely by 
m-of their poverty in protein and fat, but from the prices at which they are 
namely, $20 to $38 per ton, which can searcely be justified simply on the grounds 


od value. 


Molascuit, Laboratory No. 13869.—This is a product made in Demerara, British 
na, from sugar cane fibre or pith (sugar cane from which the sugar has been 
sssed and subsequently disint egrated) and molasses. The former is very absorbent 
constitutes an excellent medium for holding the molasses and presenting it in 
nvenient form for feeding; it, however, does not contribute in any appreciable 
se to the nutritiousness of the mixture. In appearance this feed is brown and 
1s (not unlike certain varieties of peat, but not auite so loose in»character) and 
tly sticky. It has the smell of the coarser, unrefined grades of molasses. 

As regards protein and fat its value is negligible; its feeding properties are 
adent upon the sugars present, of which, in the sample analyzed, there was 


mt 42-70 per cent. 
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Herb Spice, Laboratory No. 11225.—Manufactured by the Durham Cattle Food: 
Co., Durham, N.H. The sample analyzed (in original container) was sent by a 
respondent in Morton, Ont., who states that it is retailed at $3.50 per 25 pounds. 
data would indicate that it has a fairly high feeding value but do not allow of ar 
pronouncement ds to its econdimental or medicinal properties. 7 

In the compounding of this class of feeds, known as condimental foods, conditi¢ 
powders, stock foods, ete., etc., a variety of ingredients are used. The basis may | 
bran, wheat refuse and screenings, linseed meal, cotton seed meal and milling 
products of various kinds and values. According to the nature of the feed basis 
will the percentage of protein, fat and fibre be; some of these preparations do ne 
contain more than 10 to 12 per cent protein, while others of a richer character contal 
more than 30 per cent. To the feed basis certain chemicals and drugs in varying pro 
portions are added. These are all low-priced materials and comprise salt, sulphat 
of iron, charcoal, sulphur, saltpetre, gentian root, fenugreek, aniseed, coriander and 
licorice and possibly other spices of a somewhat similar character. These chemicak 
and spices, it is held, impart certain medicinal properties to the preparation, actir 
as tonics, appetizers, reguiators, etc., etc. 

Our main contention with regard to these ‘condimental foods’ is that the prie 
charged are far in excess of their value. All the ingredients used are low-price 
most of them worth from 3 to 5 cents per pound, and none of them more than 
cents per pound. The feeds could be compounded, if desired, at home for a fractic 
of the price generally asked for the proprietary article. Secondly, we contend thi 
if the animals require medicine it would be cheaper and better from every point ¢ 
view for the farmer to purchase at the drug store what he wants and to treat th 
animals according to their ailment, or, if the matter is one requiring professional ski 
and knowledge, to procure the services of a veterinary surgeon. With good and nutr 
tious feeds and their judicious use, there should be little need of condimental prepa 
ations, as in cases of serious illness, as we have said, the ailment should be special! 
treated. 


Corn Ensilage, Laboratory No. 18279.—This ensilage, forwarded from Alvinsto: 
Ont., had been made from ‘ White Cap’ dent corn. As received it was very dry ar 
of a pale-yellow colour; evidently the corn had been cut when fairly ripe, and lat 
than is customary for the silo. It was pleasantly aromatic and showed a fair amout 
of cob and kernel. By reason of its low water-content (the percentage of water im 
ensilage is usually between 70 and ‘80 per cent), the protein, carbo-hydrates and fib 
are somewhat higher than the average. Considering all the data and its excaller 
condition, it may be assumed to be fully equal to average quality ensilage—th 
slightly higher fibre content being offset by the larger amount of protein present. 
was reported that the cattle ate it readily, with little waste. 


Corn Ensilage, Laboratory No. 13686.—From St. J anvier, Que. The particulai 
accompanying this sample are, briefly, as follows: The corn was quite green whe 
cut and contained very few cobs. The kernels appeared to be in the early milk stag 
The ensilage, as received, was in good condition and sweet. The data indicate ths 
the crop was decidely immature when harvested. As a resuilt, the ensilage is wate 


and of a lower food value than that cut at a more advanced sta, 


; ge of growth. I 
ry matter content 1s 14-31 per cent, whereas that of ensilage from corn ensiled 
the right stage of growth (seed ‘ glazing’ 


n ( | and lower leaves turning yellow) is not les 
than 21-0 per cent. Similarly the protein, the’ chief nutrient, is considerably le 
than an ensilage of good quality. 4 


Clover Ensilage, No. 13757.—Forwar 


: ded from the Experimental Farm Agassi 
B.C. As received it was essentially clove 


r stems, the percentage of leaves being ve 
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ll. There was present a certain admixture of straw. This was from first crop 
er cut about the end of June, 1912, and at once placed in the silo. In September 
remaining space in the silo was filled with corn. The underlying clover ensilage 
have become more or less saturated with juice from the corn. It was reported 
npalatable to dairy cattle. The data are in general accord with those for clover 
ilage and indicate average quality. In this respect this sample differs markedly 
the clover ensilage made on this Farm (Agassiz, B.C.) in 1910, and analyzed 
year (vide page 149, Annual Report, 1912), and which was found to be exception- 
rich in protein. 


Oat Hay, Laboratory No. 13924.—This sample was grown at Lacombe, Alta., on 
seeded to oats and peas, but the proportion of the latter that grew was so small 
@ the harvested product might be considered as ‘straight oats.’ The crop was cut 
n, the kernels being in the milk, shocked and stacked when dried. 

The data, with the exception of those for protein, are in fair accord with those 
viously obtained for oat hay; the percentage of protein is somewhat lower than 
t usually found in this class of roughage. It compares very favourably. with well- 
ed hay from mixed grasses, but could scarcely be considered as mvre nutritious. 
would no doubt be found a palatable roughage. 


Teff Grass Hay, Laboratory No. 13662.—Teff (Fragrostis Abyssinica) is an annual 
ss with small seeds used for making bread in certain parts of Africa. It has 
n grown in the Southern States as a source of hay, of which it is stated to yield 
eavy crop of fine quality. 

The sample analyzed was collected at Bank Head, Okanagan District, B.C., and 
s said to have yielded a good crop. The hay was about three feet, and apparently 
ry ripe and strawy. It was harsh and brittle and gave the impression of being. 
» mature for profitable use as a fodder. The seed had been threshed out. The 
alytical data indicate a material of exceedingly low feeding value, and decidedly 
ferior in nutritive properties to many straws. If cut at an earlier stage of growth 
would have yielded a better quality hay, but it is very doubtful if the plant is worth 
ltivating for forage purposes, 
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THE RELATIVE VALUE OF FIELD ROOTS. 


MANGELS. 


Farmers in making selection of the variety of field roots to sow, usually take 
consideration yield and keeping quality in storage, but neglect to acquaint them- 
, with the relative feeding properties of the different varieties offered for sale. 
latter is an important point, especially as regards mangels, the chief root crop 
Many sections. Our investigation, carried on season by season for the past eight 
Ss, has shown wide differences in dry matter and sugar-content between the 
eties examined—difierences in some cases amounting to almost 100 per cent. It 
ot claimed that the whole value of mangels in the ration is determined by their 
itive properties as measured by the percentage of their nutrients. Undoubtedly 
succulency, their palatability, their entiro digestibility, in addition to their 
icinal. properties, give them an enhanced value in the well-balanced ration. 
ertheless, since all varieties contribute alike in these respects, we may safely con- 
e that those possessing high percentages of the nutrients will be more valuable as 
than varieties less rich. It is this consideration that leads us to direct the 
ntion of the farmer to the results of 1912, presented in the following table. 

Twenty-three varieties of mangels, grown on the Central Experimental Farm, 
awa, were submitted to analysis. The larger number of these are well-known 
gels and have appeared in the series for a number of years. It is not claimed 
t these are all distinct varieties or sorts; seedsmen are apt to rename for the pur- 
es of advertisement, old and well-known strains, and this hag led, no doubt, in 
xe cases to duplication of the same variety in the series. Unfortunately, there 
10 way of eliminating this duplication, nor indeed of recognizing it, with certainty, 
en it does occur. We do know that in some cases, though it is not admitted by 
dsmen, the same variety is put out under two or more names, and this necessarily 
‘led to confusion in a critical study of our data. It is quite possible, of course, 
these to be an improved strain of an old and well-known variety, and giving such 
istinct name has some justification. 

In the table that follows, the varieties have been placed in the order of their 
hness in dry matter. In a general way, but not universally, the sugar-content 
vs a relation to the dry matter. As sugar is the most important nutrient in this 
3s of foods, its percentage has been determined and recorded in the table. The 
rage weight of root, which, as a rule, bears a fairly constant ratio to the yield per 


e, is also given. . 
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ANALysIs of Mangels, Central I 


——— 


Sugar Average 
Variety. Water. |Dry Matter. ~ peal tad ie - One 


p.c. p.c. p.c Lb. Oz. 
Giant White Half Sugar...... ..+sseeeeeeeeees 86°62 13°38 7°50 2 6 
Giant Intermediate Sugar. ...... Pict docks bs We a ae oie _ * 
: DEO Ce kn, etre aa, ta fore aan espe 0 Ate 7 

eee eg ak a aR ee A 87°35 12°65 7 31 3 8 
Giant Yellow. Intermediate. o....0 . scnssceee 87°30 12 20 : ; 

Prize Mammotb Long Red...... Cet arawe tee : 87°92 12°08 8°01 3 0 
gndty alt Givers. 72...0°° 5 ae ree) ee oe: 88°15 11°85 7°62 2 9 
2194 Mammoth Long Red.....4: 00 sesccensdiee 88°48 11°52 6°25 3 1 
Arealclaines Darya Tle: foster vas ater ety ova le aee aoa wie 88°82 11°18 6 33 2 10 
Malectend erection... ...c.aves eoneecurers tomes 88°87 Lis 6°94 3 9 
2191 Barres Long Yellow..... PPP ey ee eee 89°50 10°50 5°65 1 15 
BIOR GLOW EAI: LIOUE 9 valbietes atk Cate’ Mpa abun 89° 98- 10°02 5°65 2 5 
Cigee- wv bites alt Gupar.. c.ss< (eons ae sos ona 90°21 9°79 7°12 2 9 
Danish: TAsroie 25 5 /s.sie sae SE rebigs cites aes 90°51 9°49 6°24 3 4 
GlanteoulOwrOVval> oheaack ade cotslecns ahetests ate 90°57 9°43 5°76 3 1 
Giant- Yellow Intermediate, . ccc. sees ss. 0+ soos 90°82 9°18 6°33 3 2 
RPAH ORY Et Sacked haa wee ce om us th earawer 91°02 8°98 5°05 3 5 
2193 Red. Echendorfer. ..6..0<05 0.00s6e0 =F ales 91°39 8°61 4°65 2 8 
Selected Yellow Globe..... .... SERIE Heese yore 91°53 8°42 5°66 1 12 
Selected Giant Yellow Globe...........-....005 91°69 8°31 6°44 3 1 
Windser Yevow Globes: \. 4k «cesta eee: oe 91°92 8°08 5:16 4 5 
Danish Siudstrup............-e0: IR RAR AYRE hare 91°93 8°07 4°93 3 4 
Cage elldw Globee. sc cca oo cede nae ay 92°13 7°87- 4°75 3 2 


Comparing the extremes of this series, we note a vast difference in nutritive 
value. The difference in dry matter is 5-51 per cent, and in sugar 4-40 per cent, and 
it would not be far from the truth to conclude that, weight for weight, the richest 
of the series, considered from the feeding standpoint, is worth almost twice as much 
as the poorest. These results are in close accord with those of previous seasons and 
emphasize the importance of this inquiry to the farmer who is seeking to improve 

“the quality and value of his crops. 

A study of the following table allows a comparison of the averages of past 

seasons. 
Mancets.—Yield and Average Composition, 1904-1912. 
2. SESE ET UR ma ee ee ON Wes BS LEE Se 


umber of A verage Yield per 


Year. varieties (Weight of One 
isi genre ai Dry matter. Sugar. 
Lb Oz. |Tons. Lb Per cent. Per cent. 
oe ae (Se et Le 2 rr 50 1a 11°69 6°62 
BaMea cr ster ig 3 9 39 269 10: 04 4°67 
Rey ci cet 10 aEae 31 159 11°63 5°93 
eee 12 oes) 2 eee 12°64 7:46 
er 14 2. Reco ee 11°87 5°33 
Ms. 8 5 eee 11-21 6-21 
oss a. yee ee ee 4°46 
Average fOr-eight years... 2... 6... c ses ceencls,. . = a Wake sie 


$$ eee 
eee © Eres | 5 


Although the percentage of dry matter in the 191 


2 mangels is below the averag 
j ; = OV . 
due no doubt to the inclusion in the series of a ] the average 


arger number than usual of rather 
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varieties, the sugar content is very satisfactory as compared with that of past 

The data for average weight of one root and yield are those of a normal crop 
ndicate a season suitable to the growth of a well-developed but not too large a 
that was well matured before harvesting. 


INFLUENCE OF HEREDITY IN MANGELS. 


n this inquiry commenced in 1900, two well-known mangels, Gate Post and 
t Yellow Globe have been used, and the results of the thirteen seasons form an 
dingly interesting series for comparing the relative value of these varieties. 
rence has been made to the fact that large differences in com- 
ion exist among the varieties of mangels, and- to the further fact 
the varieties fell generally into the same order, season by season, when con- 
ing their dry-matter-content, indicating that quality might be inherited and to a 
in degree independent of seasonal influences. To obtain specific data on this 
t, which would mean that a certain character as regards composition is trans- 
ed, the two varieties mentioned above were chosen, as these, from a preliminary 
ysis, seemed to be typical of the richer and poorer classes of mangels. They have 
grown side by side, year by year, on the same soil and with the same culture— 
therefore, necessarily under the same climatic conditions. Differences in com- 
ion, as well as in other matters, must, under such circumstances, be very largely 
to inherited qualities. The data for the thirteen seasons are as follows :— 


Dry Marter and Sugar in Gate Post and Giant Yellow Globe Mangels. 


GATE Post. GIANT YELLOW GLOBE. 
eason of Growth. 
: Average . Average : 
Weight of |Dry Matter. puseein Weight of |Dry Matter. Saeee 
One Root. : One Root. 


Lb. Oz. | Per cent. Per cent. | Lb. Oz. Per cent. Per cent. 


CAA Set os 11°14 6°15 rt igi 8°19 2°64 
a 3 9 9°41 4°15 3 3 9°10 4°08 
CU. Eeeaienaeaag 3 2 13°90 9°39 3 9 10°24 5°24 
mee ho eS 3 3 12°93 7°38 3 13 10°89 6 17 
ec DY 14 12°64 7°62 2 13 9°94 6°26 
Ms wiidssecaseeee 9 13 12°07 6°83 8 ay 8°64 8°Bb 
Meer 9 9 12°90 6°59 1 8 12°73 6°45 
Et tk as area 3 10 12°53 7°25 2 7 10°78 6°34 
gia wudeve ces sess i , 1 12°02 4°94 9 4 10°66 4°47 
ec 3 14 11°82 6°64 2 7 10°95 5°82 
al aah at 6 8 9°59 4°26 6 13 7°80 2°74 
pte age etiaataa 2 1 10°04 3°86 3 ak 6°66 1°85 
Mdielsce.+ sa d's belv Seas 3 5 8°98 |. B05 3 y) 7°87 4°75 
Average for 13 years.|.......++-++ 11°53 A" Sa ae are ree 9°52 4°56 


It is significant that the Gate Post has always proved the superior root, though 
differences between the two varieties have not been constant. Considering the 
rages for the experimental period, we learn that the Gate Post would contain 
ut 22 per cent more dry matter and almost 35 per cent more sugar, than the 
nt Yellow Globe. This denotes a very considerable difference in feeding value. 
Tt has long been recognized that conditions of soil, culture and ‘season may 
rkedly affect the size and quality of root, but it would seem from this work that 
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there is an additional factor to be taken into consideration, and that heredity also : 
an influence in determining the composition of mangels. j 


TURNIPS. 


Nineteen varieties of turnips grown on the Central F arm last season have be 
analyzed and the results recorded in the subjoined table in order of their dry-matt 


content. 
Awnatysis of Turnips, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Ont., 1912. 


tive Sugar in Average We 


Variety. — Water. Matter. Juice. On —- 

p.c. p.c. p.c. Lb. Oz 

Carter's Prize Winner cos «os coves osesedn cease re _ 89.45 10.55 135 3 13; 
Hartley’s Bronze Top........ccerecececcccccees 89.73 10.27 1.21 4 Ij 

Kangaroo........<5 Pi cist cy spate tale ek > eae eee 89.85 10.15 91 4 1 
DEA SS) oe 0) agreement Rae ibe Ri ow eek 90.06 9.94 .20 3 125 
Halewood’s Bronze: Lop sxe reves ceo wn taco rpase 90.10 9.90 1.21 4 Air. 
Cartes: Mlepnantccccctcan.<say er anes ee en els 5 ae 90.39 9.61 1.31 3 14 

Moapiiiim: BOnumi oc: ssoos 0 ctal 5 5s ee enn se wrap eee 90.45 9,55 1.31 4 0 
Raat a WeshbUry 2260. s vanes oe creel nse yehebcnns 90.54 9.46 90 2 14 
PertectiOunc, casa casces Cole eke a ao aes em 90.56 9.44 1.82 3 64 
AN be merger he er rire PER Se ae ee Cy er 90.63 9.37 1.01 4 13 
BIE VINRS ie inv oan en suas res ips Siee cea sure oe aees 90.67 9.33 1.21 5 6 
RAUSING era c Viera. Ree wea 5d TEL oa ote 91.45 8.55 Ot 4 13 
ErGGe alles oi as os Gh ne sca ees Soe Ee 91.75 8.25 1,2 3 14 
PSA SOE oe ee Gc es Ta eS in a ea 92.70 7.30 1.21 3 5 | 
Selected Purple Top (Westbury)................ 92.80 7.20 1,21 3 9% 

OinG. -Varg noniins 20 oo ss eins oo yo eee 92.93 7.07 1.01 4 1 

OLS ¢ es UC BLOT LAYS Coy petg em, See i aR Sa , 93 60 6.40 1.92 3 4 
sie THEE a] 4 OBL 7s Cc ReSeniee Nee mee en eae evo ee erp 93.80 6 20 1.01 3 3 
ROG GU EBEC Ly tae oe Fae ae ren ROe Mea masa ARE 94.15 5.85 1.01 4 6 


It will be observed that very considerable differences occur as regards dry matt 
but that, unlike as is the case with mangels, the sugar-content is fairly constant. W 
do not consider that the value of turnips to the practical feeder would be measure 
directly by the percentage of dry matter present, but there can be no doubt, wit 
data such as the foregoing as the result of one season’s crop, that very considerab 
differences in nutritive value do exist among the many varieties found on the marke 

In the following tabular scheme the averages obtained since 1905 are presente 


Turnips.—Average Composition, 1905-1912. 


| 
| 
| 


Number Average : 
Year. of Varieties | Weight of | | Yicld | | Dry Suge 
Analyzed. | one Root. | P&™ “cre. atter. 
Lb. Oz. |Tons. Lb p.c p. ¢ 
eink Se as Beer SS 20, 2 13 30 1,060 19°09 rt 10 
| SSS eee tr 20 eS 10 15 1,890 12°18 1°78 
WOOT. eeeeeteeeeeeeceeeeeerncenees 14} 8 O68 8h Sa ae aga 111 
I908 +s nse esesseesecneesecsesenenes. 13 | 3 12 | 27 1033 oe ee 
_ SS aerate 13 | 2 10 | 29° 642] 11:30 1 
Spe ett her eevee 10 3 ll 31 565 10°87 1:07 
OS Se i 19 83 12 33 155 8°65 1 10 
1 
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eld by many that size is an infallible guide to quality, the heavier the root 
nutritious it is—that is, the higher the percentage of dry matter. (‘This 
@ when comparing individuals of the same variety, but our results do not 
at contention when comparing varieties. 


CARROTS. 


ore important varieties commonly grown are included in those now reported 
esults generally are very good, two of the six varieties examined contain- 

than 11 per cent of dry matter, indicating that seasonal conditions were 
to this crop. Mammoth White Intermediate and White Belgian, as in 

ain least dry matter though quite up to the average in sugar-content. 

he first and the last of the series the difference in dry matter is somewhat 
per cent, but in sugar-content the greatest difference is 1 per cent. 


ALYSIS of Carrots, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Ont., 1912. - 


; Dry Sugar Average - 

Variety. Water. ‘ in Weight of 

JB Juice. One Root. 

p.c p.c Pc: Lb Oz 
ON ee eer Se eer eee 88°55 * 11°45 2°83 1 1 
INES Bo Pod an re ae 88°60 11°40 2°73 - 15 
ee Pe ee er ners ree 89°13 10°87 2°92 1 1 
NNN esti en os Ro wicles oa 90°00 1u°00 1°92 1 4 
White Intermediate................. 90°33 9°67 2°65 1 4 
RR eae ee re eee 90 37 9°63 2°22 1 5 


averages for the past seven years are as follows :— 


Carrots.—Average Composition, 1905-1912. 


H 
{ 


Number of 2 a ; : 

Year. jer staat oe A ose Yield per Acre.|Dry Matter. Sugar. 
Lb Oz Tons Lb p.c. p.c. 

Wee 2 11 1 3 25 —«-1,510 10°25 2°52 

ME ico eues i 10 1 2 19 1,605 10°59 3°36 
| ee 6 1 1 4 ‘4.517 10°30 3°02 
eg cre +s 6 1 3 22 133 10°89 3°34 
| eae 6 1 0 17 1,680 10°40 2°30 
apa fp 5 1 9 34 1,640 10°17 3°23 
CGEM Rta 6 1 1 18 545 10°50 2°54 
REARS "Poy ia eA ea ee 10°44 2-90 


‘interesting to note from these yearly averages that this crop, from season 
, varies but very slightly as to composition—and this is particularly true of 
natter-content. We do not find those fluctuations due to seasonal conditions 
e in other farm roots. 


16 
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SUGAR BEETS FOR FACTORY PURPOSES. 


This investigation, instituted some years ago to ascertain the suita 
different parts of the Dominion to the growth of sugar beets satisfactory 
extraction, has been continued, seed from three leading varieties having b 
on nine of the Dominion Experimental Farms and Stations, and the 
analyzed. 

The varieties used in the test were Vilmorin’s Improved A, Vilmorin’s | 
B, and Klein Wanzleben, the seed being obtained from the well-known house 
men and plant breeders, Messrs. Vilmorin, Andrieux et Cie., Paris, Fra 
have, by their skilful and painstaking work, accomplished so much in ree 
in the improvement of the sugar beet. 

Although these specially bred and selected varieties are noted for th 
sugar-content and possess undoubtedly in a marked degree the property o1 
of withstanding conditions conducive to their deterioration, they, in comm 
all varieties, are susceptible to some extent to conditions of season, soil an 
It is, therefore, not surprising that considerable differences should be fou 
examining the products grown at so many and widely distant points as h 
included in this trial. A survey, however, of the whole series shows resul 
ably satisfactory; in the larger number of instances, the beets were exce 
good and in one or two cases only would the roots be accounted too poor 
able sugar extraction. From the fact that the present data are strongly § 
by those of previous years, it would seem that beets eminently suited fo 
_purposes, both as to richness and purity, can be grown in many parts of 
The manufacture of beet root sugar is at the present time carried on at t 
in the Dominion—the one in western Ontario, the other in Alberta—and_ 
used in both establishments are, we understand, of a satisfactory charae 
results go to show that beets of equally good quality could be grown in ms 
districts. . 
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Sucar Beets grown on the Dominion Experimental Farms, 1912. 


Percent- | Percent- Coeffici- | Average 


. age of age of Weight | Yield per 

3 Locality Sugar in | Solids in eae of One More 

Juice. Juice. meth Root. 
Lb. Oz./Tons. Lb. 
In- 

ae Charlottetown, P.E.I.,........ 18°43 94°6 1 2 1:10 1,546 

Peas SINGS ei 3 oe chi b 3°49 14°43 93°5 Piece Earn * 
Sea OUS Or ONG. ete was’: 14°92 17°30 86°2 ap 3 : ca 
PRR, OT Sain aeons 8: 16°99 17°83 95°3 LSS cole 2on0 
ToPAMOO VLAD ce sa sd cia wav 0's 14°54 a VEST 80°9 2 9») 14° 51,760 
Arran 1 OR ask ec ss 15°52 18°89 82 1 Beeps © Ma ae 22) 624 
FGscaerit, asec Fin tee cs 15°51 18°50 83.8 Le ET Or ate 766 
Lethbridge, Alta., (irrigated).. 19°42 21°57 90°0 I 8. 16 900 
" (non- irrigated) 17°26 20 69 8&3 4 i 0 |15 228 
: Rea BO St es. ss. atSe1g 18°60 97°7 L506} $8 664 

roe : 

Behe ct: Charlottetown, P.E.I......... 11°44 13°26 85°9 ] 5 aya) 460 

Pappa. MN vee. Gee kw ss i epawict 19 31 89°] Medel Tes bt aals 
ap rouge, QU6. ccc. ise se, 14°94 18°40 81 2 fe Pgs epee Bk coe i 09 
CPEB AM Piss 6 vids Cass fo 17°64 18°83 93°7 1 § -<(hGs ~ 1340 
Brandon, WEAN S er otiet 14°05 17°60 79°8 267 As 16 1,220 
Indian- Head, Sask: . ...2..%.,. 16°69 19°57 85°3 Wa: 6 oe Sa 263 
Rosthern, Sask ie eS oe  ohe 14.69 7°06 £61 1514.20 24: 60 
Lethbridge, Alta., (irrigated). . 17 85 21°03 84°9 1 Se je1p 900 
(non- irrigated) 17°83 20°63 86°9 1 7 ape hae A 999 
Agassiz, B.C SER pr, oa, we 17°03 |. 18°00 95°1 1 Te (PI P62 
aan eis as Alta., (irrigated)..| 15°84 19°00 83°3 2°) 1 P16 15080 
(non- irrigated) 17.56 20°43 85°9 1 6° 1-12 1,300 
a Lethbridge, Alta.. (irrigated)..}| 16°25 18.80 86°5 Lit 91,720 
/ " (non-irrigated)| 17°84 20.43 73 1 HS Fea BS 565 
nzleben.|Charlottetown, P.H.I......... 37759 19°30 91.3 1 9 {10 1,648 
PT Od. Os Slane Deeb Saris 18 53 20°50 | 90°4 Sy eta B Uae at Fes yet F 
Cap Bouge, Que). eet eee 14°89 18°17 81°9 ai 3 1 1,465 
Detawa- Ont 2) cigs Se 18°15 19°43 93°4 je at ae 85 
Perandt NLAN 63 Soe so hae oo 11°61 14°37 80°8 y ake Veg to 1 esas: Bie 5 
dtdian Head, Sask 6.05... : 15°14 18°03 83°9 Ate SE pre 288 
Rosthern, Bask fo ees. 13°68 16°66 82°1 2 026 (8 eS eR0 
oe Alta., (irrigated)... 17°68 19°63 90°0 1 6 rg 500 
(non- irrigated) 17°92 20°43 87 °6 i Tigel td, hel oy 
Agassiz, ao bh ce a ae 19°40 20° 40 95°1 1 8 {16 1,264 
fee Nappa N.S. 4. lis... oe. 15°97 18°06 83.4 : 11 6 200 

s Im 
ie SF See aN Sed ae a, 9.03 18°19 18°86 96°5 : 13 5 100 
ae Charlottetown, P.E.I.........} 14°81 15°59 95°0 ive 14, sPa2 24 
ae eRe egy sic nies ke) “SEO Ok 17°15 90°4 ¢ SNH 4 Ke Hs 96 
3 Im 

are ' AERIS Oe ae teem Witeg 2 19°40 92°3 155 14 1,568 


Charlottetown, P.E.I., although the season was reported as gevierally unfavour- 
sing very dry for a considerable period following the seeding and with little 
e during August and September, two of the varieties gave excellent results, 
-to sugar-content and purity. The average from the three varieties is not 
9 that of 1911, but, as will be seen from the subjoined table, it compares very 
‘bly with those from other Farms and Stations. The soil is a sandy loam. 

e roots from Vilmorin’s Improved B, for some reason not apparent, showed 
edly low sugar-content and coefficient of purity. 
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The season at Nappan, N.S., opened with a cold, late spring and was dé 
wet throughout the summer. However, in spite of these somewhat untowa d 
tions, two of the varieties produced very rich roots and the average from th 
nidisk be considered as excellent. The average weight of root was somewhat le 
usual, which may have been due to seasonal conditions. The soil was a clay lo 

At Cap Rouge, Que., the season was very bad, an early drought being 
by several weeks of rain. The remainder of the summer was characterized 
wet, dull weather. This resulted in the root crop generally being a failure. Th 
were exceedingly small but their sugar-content, considering the conditions of. 
was fair. The soil was a sandy loam. ; 

The results obtained on the Central Farm, Ottawa, have almost invariab 
good, and those of the past season-are among the very best in the series. T 
show a sugar-content, for all the varieties, of over 17 per cent, with a coeffie 
purity of considerably more than 90, The soil was a sandy Toam of good q 

The season at Brandon, Man., was not conducive to a high sugar-content, 
the yield of roots was quite satisfactory. At seeding time the weather was «& 
cloudy. A very wet June and July followed, with August and September chi 
ized by considerable rain and very little sunshine. The beets show only a m 
sugar-content and fair purity, the average from the three varieties being the 
in the series. The soil was a clay loam. | 

The beets grown at Indian Head, Sask., were of medium quality on 
decidedly richer than those at Brandon. The season generally was cool and w 
inches of rain falling during the summer months. The soil was a clay loam. 

At Rosthern, central Saskatchewan, the season was more than usually y 
the results generally very similar to those obtained at Indian Head. Tho 
richness the beets from this Station fall behind many others in the series, 
was very good. The soil was a sandy loam. - 

The beets grown at Lethbridge, southern Alberta, were of excellent quali 
on irrigated and non-irrigated soils. They show a somewhat higher stant 
quality than the crop of the previous year. The season during the early pi 
decidedly dry, but there was a more than usual rainfall during the summ 
autumn months, so that irrigation was largely dispensed with as unnecessary. | 
the yield on the irrigated land was invariably the larger, the results do not sh 
marked difference (save in the case of one variety) in richness between th 
grown on irrigated and non-irrigated land. Possibly this may be attributed 
to the character of the season, which, as already remarked, was decidedly wet 
locality. 

Results obtained on irrigated and non-irrigated land from two kinds 
supplied by the sugar factory at Raymond, Alta., are appended. The data_ 
quite so high as those from the varieties sown in this investigation, but neve 
indicate a very good beet for sugar extraction. With this Raymond seed, th 
on the non-irrigated land were somewhat richer than those grown with it 
The average from the two series stands: the highest in the list, though closely 
by those of Ottawa and Agassiz. The soil is described as moderately heavy, ch 
coloured loam. ; 
* Seiwa SP ss may be described as generally cool and we 
Sealiry SSH vee as arm have invariably been .of an exceptionak 
es “Sse EE se om ent and purity, and last season’s crop (1912) m 

g n gained for a first-class crop. The long autumn without 


markedly low temperatures (th 
: e beets were pulled Noy : : 
ducive to sugar production. ° ovember 5}, is eviden 


At the close of the for 


: egoing table, a numb eR 
obtained at Charlottetown er of results are given that h 


» P.E.L, Nappan, N.S., and Agassiz, B.C., from 
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rieties of factory beets, the seed of which, however, was obtained locally 
ba as regards sugar-content and purity are on the whole very satisfactory. 
following table will allow a comparison of the averages, as regards sugar- 
obtained since 1902 at several localities included in this investigation. 


Percentage of Sugar in Juice in Sugar Beets grown on the Dominion 
Experimental Farms 1902- 1912. 


Locality. 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 


—ee—————- | OO S| | | | | | | 


Serie Ree Mees Oe Ca ate oP OS Pek oP eh ee [hn ewe [lees 14°25 | 17°23 | 15°31 
ees s Sern Ts Ste 15°87 | 15°33 | 14°41 | 16°52 


cy eNaee 17°53 | 16°74 | 16°4. | 17°56 | 16°68 

TEs EE id SSeS Sree! Seen ne ene PSR rasa is eee a pn eee Se oe Lee Pe ht 

.| 16°77 | 15°34 | 16°91 | 12°45 | 14° 37 | 15°44.) 16°30 )-14°84 16°44 |>. 2. | 17-59 

Se SS ee 11°36 | 16°62 | 11°09 | 15°50 | 16°99 | 15°82 | 18°83 | 18°40] 13°50 | 13°40 

eet as as 15°15 | 16°54 | 15°24 | 14°94[ 14°91 | 15°92 | 15°66;17°16]..... | 14°48] 15°78 

Sh Oe A | Serres dace: pane ree i eat ESM es op leer tape ee peers Re 13°30 | 14°63 

ee, Alta., (irrigated). Sy ee ree eal ine Soe ss Soe erated bs ee ot el OS 09S Oa eee A720 251i Al: 
(non-irriga- 

ae etree reel ges | Sidate the [eee ees Oa esas oy abate 16°73 |-18° 364... ....-|.14°05 b27-68 

fe renter ee al oes oils soe: fase os 13834-12297 F:| 12769) | cea: 

Sate EE Ty Sree 17°44] 8:10 17° 32| 14° 28 17°65 | 17°15 | 18°30} 19°18 | 16°95 | 17°53 


almost every instance, the figures are very satisfactory, indicating beets of a 
r quality and eminently suitable for factory purposes. 


FERTILIZING MATERIALS. 


ring the year a number of materials have been received for examination as to 
ing value. Many of these are deposits or other naturally-occurring substances, 
thers are by-products from manufacturing processes.* Details of a few of 
re given, to indicate the varied nature of materials that may be used in agri- 
and to furnish information of more or less general interest to farmers. 


MARL. 


irl, as generally occurring in Canada, is essentially carbonate of lime, thovgk 
ry European countries the term has been used to include calcareous mixtures 
ard sand containing as little as 5 per cent of calcium carbonate. 
ell marl is perhaps the most common of the calcareous deposits, being found 
sater or less extent in all the provinces of the Dominion. Its usual occurrence 
ath the ‘muck’ of swamps or forming a deposit on the bottom of fresh water 
wnd lakes. The beds, or layers, are of varying thickness, from a few inches to 
feet, It is easily recognized by the presence of many small shells, which are 
ed in a matrix consisting of clay, silt and carbonate of lime, formed largely 
1e disintegration of previous generations of shell] fish. When freshly dug it is 
a grayish, pasty mass; on drying it becomes lighter in colour and forms a 
hich may be easily crumbled. While here we have merely to do with the use 
| from an agricultural point of view, it may be mentioned that many of these 
s have been found of a high degree of purity, containing, when dry, upwards 


e official examination of commercial fertilizers sold in Canada is undertaken by the 
Revemie Department, Ottawa, to whom all inquiries respecting suspected adulteration, 
yuld be addressed. 
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of 95 per cent carbonate of lime, and some of these have been utilized in the ma 
ture of cement. : _ 

Of all the naturally-occurring sources of lime, marl is one of the most ve 
and the cheapest for agricultural purposes. It is not to be regarded as a fer 
(that term being now restricted to materials furnishing one or more, of the foll 
essential elements—nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash—in notable amounts 
it is an amendment of very considerable importance. It may be used for the im 
ment of many types of soil—clays, sandy loams and peaty soils. This it accompl 
fiisi, by favourably altering their physical condition ov texture. Especially 7 
the case with heavy clay loams upon which lime (or carbonate of lime) has the 
of destroying plasticity and rendering them more permeable to air and the pe 
of water. Thus it is that liming or marling such soils makes them mellower, 
casily worked and affords the root system better facilities for rapid extension. | 

Secondly, it furnishes lime in a form agreeable to crop growth. Lime is a n 
constituent of plant tissues, and crops need it for their development. It is fo; 
reason that no soil can be accounted at its best that does not contain an appreg 
amount of this element in an available form. Continued cropping reduces the 
of available lime (and many soils are, originally, but poorly supplied) and f 
in the course of time, washes down below the range of the feeding roots. We h 
these facts the explanation why an occasional liming or marling is frequently 
ficial, even on soils originally well furnished with this element. 

Again, through the loss of lime, or rather carbonate of lime, and imp 
drainage, soils are apt to become sour, and it is generally recognized that soil 
slightly acid are not congenial to the majority of farm crops. Lime or marl or g 
limestone corrects this acidity and restores conditions favourable to plant gi 
Acidity of soil is one of the causes of failure of the clover crop, and thus it ha 
quently been found that an application of lime, either as such or as marl or ¢ 
limestone, has been sufficient to ensure a good growth of this valuable crop, 
before such could not be obtained. 

And, thirdly, the micro-organisms engaged in the nitrification of the of 
inatter, which means the preparation or ‘conversion of the inert nitrogen of th 
into forms suitable for the use of crops, cannot perform their important functi 
an acid soil, one which is deficient in available lime. This is also true of nit 
‘ixing bacteria, those which have the ability to fix atmospheric nitrogen witho 
aid of leguminous crops, as well as those associated with the legumes in th 
‘important work. -One of the vital factors towards the development and activi 
these organisms is a neutral or slightly alkaline soil, and it is in this we ha 
cxplanation that an application of lime in some alkaline form may vastly im 
oo a of a soil, without having materially added to its store of 

ood. 
a ad Et oe UD this discussion of the function of lime, as such or in the form 
honate, for Mt must. be remembered that it is in the form of the latter compoun 
slaked. or quick lime exists soon after its admixture with the soil, the prese 
earbonate of lime, then, whether supplied as lime, marl or finely-ground lime 
performs a very important triple role—physically, chemically and biological 
influencing for good a soil’s productiveness. 

Physically, it is of value to all classes of soils, 1 
clays and cementing and giving ‘ body 
texture it plays a most important 
age, right culture and the supply 


From the chemical standpoint, it is first to be regarded as plant food, and 


se alee Be? best results for all soils deficient in lime. This deficiend 
ale ue t¢ Ce cnaracter of the rocks that formed the mineral basis of the ane a 


have arisen through a long term of cropping and the leaching out of solubl 


ightening and mellowing 
> to sandy loams. For the improveme 
part, especially in conjunction with efficient 
ing of organic matter. 
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gunds by the rain. Soils rich in lime, other conditions being favourable, produce 
mg and vigorous vegetation of the highest nutritive qualities. 

\ further very important chemical function is that of neutralizing acidity or 
ess, a frequent cause of failure, especially with clover, alfalfa and other legumes. 
few farm crops will thrive in a sour soil, even if the acidity is not strongly 
ed, and all do well on a neutral or slightly alkaline soil. From various causes— 
fect drainage, deficiency in lime, an excess of organic matter—many soils tend 
come sour; even upland soils at times exhibit this tendency and correction or 
alization by lime becomes necessary to restore fertility. Herein lies, probably, 
10st important function of lime in soil treatment. 

siologically, lime is necessary for the development of soil bacteria, those minute 
isms present in large numbers in every fertile soil and to whose life and growth 
ue the preparation of food for the use of higher plants—farm erops. Without 
sacterial life, a soil would indeed be ‘dead’; with conditions favourable to its 
opment (and the presence of lime is one of them) we may utilize in a very high 
e the stores of food, organic and mineral, largely inert as they occur in. the soil, 
; is through this agency, chiefly perhaps, that these stores are attacked and made 
ald nourishment for crops. 

[here is a use and an abuse in the application of lime. The endeavour to keep 
rtility by its frequent application without the addition of the essential elements 
ant food and humus-forming material, will undoubtedly lead to the soil’s exhaus- 
and diminished yields. There is ample proof in this country, as in other lands, 
nis assertion. Because there is a response at first to liming, it must not be con- 
d that productiveness can be maintained simply by this means. Rational farming 
at times for lime and the intelligent farmer will recognize the conditions that 
| its application desirable. It may then be depended on to give a_ profitable 
m, but science and experience alike teach that sole dependence upon this means 
ts eventually in the running-out of the land, and failure. 

In the following tabular scheme, we present the data obtained on certain samples 
arl examined during the year. 


ANALYSIS of Marls (air-dried). 


: : Mineral 
pory Locality. LN tae Carbon? of matter insoluble 
7 tate 44 in acic. 

p- ¢. p. c. p. ¢. 
eee he Rink RS TD A eee LS pe ae 
ee oe AS as ort arts en 

53 |Lower West River, N.S...........--4+- 4°16 81°00 Ne 
Meer eee, Litice, QQUG2 ioe one oe, nada few sw Saoe 6" 16 87 00 KS 
Clydesdale, |.) <Not a 6°46 85°09 8°5 


ntaining 0°58 per cent Oa SO, (calcium sulphate). 
mtaining 16°11 per cent organic matter. 


9 11213.—From Mount Cameron, Antigonish, N.S. A yellowish, earthly 
it, in small lumps and powder. Associated with the carbonate there is about 
er cent of sulphate of lime. Though not of very high quality, it would prove 
ul amendment for all soils in need of lime. Its effect, no doubt, would be more 
ed and immediate if the material were crushed, say to the condition of a coarse 


er. 
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No. 12609.—Fyrom Pavilion, B.C. This deposit in an air-dried condition was 
a yellowish-grey colour, the mass being crumbly and friable, with the géneral apy 
ance of marl. ,The data show that this is a marl of excellent quality. 


No. 18105-—From the bed of a creck at Port Hope. As received, this w 
ereyish-white pasty mass, containing many small shells. In addition to 80 per 
carbonate of lime, the marl contains about 16 per cent vegetable organic mat 
which would enhance the value of the deposit for certain soils. 


No. 18753.—From Lower West river, Antigonish, N.S. A light yellowish-g 
earthy deposit, in powder and small lumps and having the appearance of weathe 
disintegrated limestone. Of fair quality. Its efficiency, no doubt, would be enhar 
by crushing. 


No. 14053.—F rom bottom of a lake near Ste. Luce, Rimouski, Que. As receij 
was whitish-grey pasty mass; on drying, it was found to be friable and easily redué 
to powder. The analysis confirms the impression from its appearance—that it 
marl of very fair quality. - 


No. 14102.—From Clydesdale, N.S. A yellowish-red, earthy deposit in lu 
of very considerable hardness. Analysis shows the presence of 85 per cent carbo! 
of lime, but in order that this material might prove an efficient amendment it wi 
be necessary to reduce it to powder. 


No. 13813.—From the bottom of a lake near St. Jovite, Que. A light-g 
earthy deposit, containing a good many small shells. A qualitative examina 
showed very little insoluble matter and the sample was reported as a shell mar 
good quality. 


No. 14055.—From Hedley, B.C. This calcareous material, evidently formeé 
deposition from water highly charged with lime, was submitted to qualitative ana 
and found to consist essentially of carbonate of lime. 


No. 14108.—F rom Consecon, Ont. As received, this was greyish-white and sho 
little or no admixture with clay or sand. It was completely soluble in dilute hy 
chloric acid with brisk effervescence. Results by qualitative examination sho 


the excellent quality of this marl. 
CALCAREOUS DEPOSIT. 


No. 13969, Calcareous deposit. From Hedley, B.Q. et 


ysis showed this t¢ 
2 mixture of sulphate and carbonate of lime. 4 


Analysis. 


SSO R66 OWS 6 G2 6-OLU8 Bele eis Or Sse 74 af 
Carhonate-of lime —. cas as ee ee a 03 ser 
Minera! matter insoluble in acid............ 17" pein 
Wadstenntagd So ee eee eee ete Ste eee mae re 
oe” BeBe ww er 3 Th, bere ig ie er teas ba ee ae Ore 
100-00 


Though the pere : 
ate * $8 oo of carbonate is not very large, it is nevertheless suffie 
of course ‘3 Saas : 1 for correcting sourness in poorly-drained soils. It e€ 
: ? 5 ona Yypes of soil “ = Y sai: 
iver. s, to supply lime, and to act as an indirect fe 
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. 12351-2—These are two samples of ground limestone forwarded from 

with a view to establishing trade in Canada, provided their composition 
isfactory and there was a sufficient demand in agriculture for such material. 
lysis showed 96.07 per cent and 96.52 per cent carbonate of lime, respectively. 
h these are of excellent quality and quite satisfactory from the mechanical 
int, it seems doubtful if importation from such a distance could be prosecuted 
ofit. Canada has. immense areas covered with limestone, and the question of 
and transportation, so that the material can be delivered to the farmer at 
able price, will no doubt be solved if experience shows that our soils generally 
to this amendment. 


GROUND LIMESTONE, LIME-KILN REFUSE, ETC. 


. 14019.—F rom the quarries at Cap St. Martin, Que. The ground limestone 
tly as powder and partly as fine fragments of limestone rock. 


Analysis. : 
BVONALS Of LIMO oes. cise ck cece c cece ve ctecvccecccsccceuvece 95-01 per cent. 
xide of iron and alumina ............. Sy Oca Pe oe «é -96 a 
ineral matter, insoluble in acid................ oa ee sek aerne 414° “ 


results indicate a limestone of good quality and one eminently suitable for 
ral purposes. It is desirable, however, that the material should be more 
ulverized. 


s. 14155 and 14156—These are two samples of so-called ‘waste lime’ from 
ph, N.B. Their analysis showed that théy contained a large proportion of 
lime. This product results presumably from the incomplete burning of lime- 
n the manufacture of quicklime. 


: Analysis. 

Blue Rock. Magnesia 

No. 14155. No. 14156 
NEES WOOL oo aisrk sofas di oes ners ee ne ren cess 5§-€6 per cent. 48-22 per cent. 
In coarse powder and lumps................... AV AN 2 ut Grp. Beers 

160-00 x¢ 100-00 say 
USEC Cry Sie ere esr ean aa 34.93 . 25-738“ 
Caustic and slaked lime ........ at eeseeeseeeees 43.45 2 30-67 Sy 
Mineral matter insoluble in acid............. 1:50 -19 


th are good, but for agricultural purposes ‘ Blue Rock,’ No 14155, is the better 
son of its higher lime-content and its larger proportion in the condition of a 
wder. 

». 14177, ‘ Agricultural Limestone.”—This sample obtained from V.-V. L and B 
ictoria, and forwarded from Agassiz, B.C., was stated to be ground limestone 
ing about 10 per cent free or quicklime; evidently, as in the preceding ease, 
product of lime kilns. It was in the conditicn of a fine powder. 


Analysis. 


SnGrAl MIALLEF, TISOLUDIC IT ACIC 6 cece cscc cece cscs cscseosees 497 per cent. 
Carbonate Of Lime .......eeccessecenesccnsccerscccenscceeeeteees 67.31 * 
ARCA MAMITEMECOUCALING Fuh sor cascdiutpcticarswesssivvececcss 21-73 


lis should prove a useful source, agriculturally, of lime, and one from which 
esults might be expected, especially on heavy clays and sour soils. Its com- 
n and fine mechanical condition point to a high degree of efficiency. 
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No. 18963.—Lime refuse or waste from tannery, forwarded from Frederig 
\.B. This, as received, was a greyish-white, pasty mass, with a small quantit 
hair, but apparently no other foreign matter. The analysis in the air-dried cond 


eave the following data :— 


Analysis. 
Carbonate of lime ..ccceseccceeserceecceccceseccreescrasesecsces Ra per cent. 
S'aked lime «....ccesessereveres sete eee eeeereeeeeeneneenens : ‘ 
Mineral matter insoluble in BOI us cis Ceo eek eee 1. : “ 
Undetermined (Organic, eClC.)..ceecseecececersrcereeceeescnscens 5-61 


100-00 


oe 


An excellent material for dressing lands in need of lime or for composting 
swamp muck or peat. 


No. 13623.—This was forwarded as a limestone from Cape George, Antigo 
N.S. This rock, it was claimed, had shown itself to have considerable value as a ff 
izer. Our correspondent says, ‘We spread it on the land last spring; it melted ¢ 
like ashes and gave excellent results.’ This sample was in hard lumps or fragm 
not unlike shale. 


Analysis. 
BLOBS TOS i tee oh ls oe Pe LES SO OEE Omen a PS 1-93 per cent. 
Mineral’ matter insoluble in :aetd.. its ccus 0 0p wes pvaitolowenaean 75-44 ne 
‘Oxide of iron and alumina ........... SA oe a, So eee A 10-60 * 
Prine eos vs oc cache) we ¥ cive oeies a om cate” ix malate avian de Wa cane nee eee 2-94 * 
MEN STORE Siew cio Ohna.e SO Re ak ae Ure bat ae eb oe eae 3-41 “6 
Phespheric: aeid: ha. vss ve sade sav veka ad oo Seb eeinet aac ome e™ Ss fae 


* This lime and magnesia exist essentially as carbonates. 


It is obvious that rock could not be classed as a limestone, since the carbo 
of lime does not exceed 5 per cent. The percentage of phosphoric acid is very st 
not exceeding that in many soils of medium fertility—and certainly not more @ 
able. It is rather difficult, therefore, to understand how this material can have 


marked influence as a fertilizer, save in so far as it may favourably affect the mee 
ical condition of the soil. 


GYPSUM OR LAND PLASTER. 


Gypsum or land plaster is a naturally-occurring sulphate of lime, contai 
about one-fifth of its weight of water, known as water of crystallization. V 
gypsum is strongly heated (burned), this water is driven off and plaster of 
remains. This is not used in agriculture, but is much valued in the arts from 
ae! of making a white, hard cement when mixed with the requisite amour 
water. 

Gypsum, from the agricultural point of view, supplies lime, an essential 
Bee plant growth. Since, however, this lime is combined with sulphuri¢e 
and 1s present in a neutral condition it follows that gypsum cannot take the 
at quick or slaked lime, marl or ground limestone (which are essentially alkalir 
character) for the treatment of sour or acid soils. Apart from its function in su 
ing lime, 1t seems probable that the combined sulphuric acid in gypsum has 
certain types of soils, a manurial influence, but it is doubtful if its value from 
standpoint 1s of any great economic importance. 

: Undoubtedly its chief value is as an indirect fertilizer, setting free potash 
its inert or locked-up stores in the soil. While it does bE aad to the sum tot 


stitu 
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il’s potash, it performs a useful function in increasing the amount of this 
ituent in a form available for crop use. It is this property that has made 
cially beneficial as a top dressing for clover, a crop that particularly responds 
ailable potash. 

he application of land plaster is usually from 300 to 500 pounds per acre, 
rger dressings are sometimes found of benefit to heavy soils, 

ypsum possesses the property of ‘ fixing’ ammonia, and for this reason is largely 
in stables and cow barns. Thus employed, the sprinkling or dusting of the 
-ground material in the stalls serves to retain the nitrogen of the very readily 
posable urine and incidentally to keep the atmosphere of the building clean 
weet. It is this use of land plaster that we specially recommend, for by this 
s the value of the resulting manure is enhanced without any hindrance to the 
is2 of the other useful functions of this amendment subsequently in the soil. 
y reason of its property of flocculating clay, its application to heavy loams may 
of very considerable benefit in rendering them plastic and more open and friable. 
imilarly, an application of gypsum is valuable to lands affected by ‘ black alkali.’ 
Sodium carbonate (sal. soda) which such soils contain not only acts directly as 
rosive chemical, cutting into and eating away the plant tissues (especially at the 
diate surface of the soil, but its acts most injuriously on the physical condition 
le soil. All. kinds of alkali have a tendency to destroy good tilth, but this is par- 
rly marked in the case of black alkali. Soil, so affected, readily puddles, 
es impervious to water and air and dries into hard, refractory masses. The 
ion of land plaster converts the carbonate of soda into sulphate of soda—the 
constituent of ‘ white alkali,’ a milder form of alkali as regards vegetable life 
ne with less effect on the physical condition of the soil. 

Commercial gypsum is somewhat variable in composition; poor samples may not 
4in more than 65 per cent sulphate of lime, while high grades will reach 90 to 95 
sent. Analysis of some samples recently examined are as follows:— 


we 


ANALYSIS of Gypsum. 


A B C. D 
p.c p.c p.¢ p.c 
RENEE Fla Ss reas dda cule al esas vse ss 94°12 94°40 87°47 91°80 
al matter insoluble in acids............0e0000. 1°03 222 1°43 2°99 
LS See Be Rese ce atareivi'e © el + in'o'< 4°85 5-28 PL=10 52) 
100°00 100°00 100° 00 100°C0 


Samples A, B, and C are from the Tobique River district, N.B., where gypsum 
reely quarried, and D is from Hants county, N.S. In addition to the vast 
sits found in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, gypsum occurs in several locali- 
in Ontario, and more particularly in the vicinity of Paris along the Grand river, 
jated with dolomite rocks. 


WOOD ASHES. 


No. 12852.—This sample was taken from a heap of :eached ashes from an old 
sh works at Carleton Place, Ont. 

Analysis showed that the ashes had been very thoroughly leached, the percentage 
stash being only -022. While the fertilizing value of this residue must be very 
|, its application would no doubt ‘improve certain soils, so that, if cheaply 
‘ned, it might be found useful as an amendment. 
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Laboratory No. 18774.—This is the ash from a ‘ waste ’ burner of a shingle 
near Sidney, B.C, An analysis has afforded the following data:— : 


Analysis. 
Per cent, 
Minera] matter insoluble in acid (sand, clay, charcoal, etc.)....c.c.evee — 
Lime, present largely as Carbonate.....++.erereeeees papacy aes Vapcueaictes i“ 
Potash SE WE EE eR MR MR ee allen bel Tn, ee ee Cee eeeeereeeoeeseesee "92 
Phosphoric acid eeooeceoeereceeeoeeee eorereeerrreeeeereee eeeeeee eee eeeee trees ee ® 


While these ashes do not possess as high a percentage of potash as good qi 
hardwood ashes (which on an average contains from 5 per cent to 6 per cent) ¢ 
undoubtedly have a fertilizing value. They should be found more particularly us 
for leafy crops—corn, potatoes, roots, clover, ete.—on light and sandy loams. T 
profitable use would of course depend largely on their cost laid down at the farm. 


Laboratory No. 13521.—From Valcartier, Que. These ashes, presumably, 
been obtained by house to house collection and, as received, were quite dry. 


Per cent. 

Moaristinre oso oo a ee ee wa op ees PSarep vitae Sakae ir ihe 1-04 
Mineral matter-inseluble antacid. & .5 sence ethene neon D yee Peete 41-43 
Organic -and- volatile (charvoal, ete.) 2asv.es eeantene es af iestatbis's scutes a 17-80 
Oxideof Pon aI s al WMT esac ha alse a ee eine ea samara nee ee aie ee 20-96 
WG TINLG te oda ee Oe Ss Pee Le SO ee On es Sis alee wunaie dom sone 10-14 
WMagnesith so tess ee epee Gee Oe TE OES COE LETT eee bce Eure “77 
POURS He ic i.wec Suse peo Faun watere'sta's sbim 5 wos get ene ei ie Ree teens Sear Cideamen 2-76 
Soda eee mero reer eevee eeeee reese eee Ceeeeaeesereesesereseseesese eeerosere eevee 1-08 
PROSPHOTIC 901d Sia ncc eer es en ae eee cee ee eee a aaae atavtsduee 1-10 
Carbonic acid, etc. (undetermined) 1.......ecccsecscees si stara Secs sania ohn 2-92 

100-00 


Good, unleached wood ashes do not, as a rule, fall below 5.5 per cent poté 
this sample, therefore, is of inferior quality. It would seem that these ashes I 
been partially leached, or contain too high a percentage of sand and other foré 
matter. They were being sold at from $8 to $10 per ton, whereas from their pot 
content they were worth about $3.50 per ton. The lime and phosphoric acid pre 


are, of course, of agricultural value, but they would not appreciably influence 
market price of the ashes. 1 


POTASH RESIDUE FROM OXYGEN-ACETYLENE PLANT. 


This is the by-product from the oxygen acetylene plant and results from the 
paration of oxygen (used in welding and other high temperature operations) by 
heating together of potassium chlorate and maganese dioxide. The latter is unchan 
In the process, merely acting as a catalytic agent and facilitating the evolution 
oxygen gas; the chlorate is reduced to chloride. The residue therefore consist: 
pateesiam chloride and the insoluble mangancse dioxide. Considerable quantitie 
this by-product have accumulated at several centres in the Dominion. The ing 


is, = an eae be used agriculturally as a source of potash, either by itse 
mixed with other fertilizers, without injury to soil or crops? 


" a T oO < J s 

: a5 Ma 11361.—This sample was from Winnipeg, Man., and was fe 
a3 — . “0 per cent potassic chloride, equivalent to 44.60 per cent potash (K 
ai, oF waich 18 entirely and easily soluble in water and readiy available for plant 


$698. —This from New Glasgow, N.S., and contained 85.27 
rduivalent to 53-84 per cent potash (K,O). 


Laboratory No. 1 
cent potassic chloride, 
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is evident from these results that this residue is very rich in potash and one 
hould prove of considerable agricultural value. 

he question naturally arises: Would the associated manganese dioxide have any 
ious efiect on vegetation? Experiments have shown that small quantities of 
e manganese compounds act as stimulants on plant growth, but that larger 
nts are toxic. The manganese in this residue is quite insoluble, and there seems 
ason to suppose that any injurious effect would follow its application. As yet 
ve no results from practical field tests with this material and, therefore, it can- 
e definitely stated that the manganese would not become, in the course of time, 
or less soluble in the soil. If such proved to be the case and injury to crops 
ed the potash salts could be leached from the residue and subsequently used in 
izer preparations. But any such injury to crops is not to be feared and we 
d have no hesitation in using it, in the ordinary application that potash fertil- 
are made. 


ROCK SUPPOSED TO CONTAIN POTASH. - 


aboratory No. 11683.—The active search that has been prosecuted in the United 
ss during recent years for native sources of potash has, in some degree, spread 
anada. This has led to sending to the Farm laboratories by explorers and others 
samples of rocks, mineral waters and brines supposed to contain potash 
table quantities and in a condition more or less available for agricultural pur- 
s So far the quest has not been sucessful and, to the best of our knowledge, the 
yeeds of our coasts remain to-day the only native source of potash suitable, 
out treatment, for agricultural purposes. “The analytical data now to be given 
from a rock specimen obtained in the East Kootenay, B.C. It was soft and of 
ty-grey colour, with irregular veins or pockets of a lighter and softer material 
ered throughout it. For analysis the whole sample was crushed to a fine powder. 
For water-soluble potash five grams were shaken for five days in 1000 ce. of dis- 
1 water and filtered. The filtrate contained -0927 per cent potash. Qualitative 
ysis showed the presence of a considerable amount of sulphate of lime. 
Digestion with hydrochloric acid. This involved digestion with strong hydro- 
ric acid (Sp. Gr. 1-115) for several days at the temperature of boiling water. 
results obtained are as follows. 


Analysis. 
Per cent. 

I che ERR ee Gd sais occas 4.0%. r ica Sy vb 0 Cae ese ood Nanas Gaede 8-72 
Oxide of iron and Bra CE Gig, lg) anc vac vee s nveek te ve seaet ee 1-06 
NS a a OE have oF Aids nate Gebel ob eenieds Cv ev e@acacduas says 29-10 
NE NT ee eee hc is fe ones <div ete avins es vat weed ist si 96 oW 0S we 6-38 
Soluble silica SR pens oS cry dbs nes nin 140 Use bose vee ers Bes Ra aie 43 
NMR BEC ta IA OL C95) 5 ocr 0 ds kicleS pa dca vans Que tHe 0 ais an ong ies 26-98 
Phosphoric acid CRE ag atlceralk vob ku Katou a mae as ge Kk CURL eck Es oi ie onlet trace 
NL Sak vba MeLaei ots red too wns bo tee e cee eceeeeeeceneccenceeeneeseeneees 25 
Water, carbonic acid, etc., by difference......c.ccscecsceccvcceccccccoess 27-58 

100-00 


Total potash by fusion. For this determination, the rock was thoroughly decom- 
d by fusion with alkaline carbonates, and the result lixiviated with dilute acid. 
solution contained -51 per cent potash. 

Tt is evident, in the first place, that the rock is essentially sulphate and carbonate 
ime and might be regarded as a low-grade gypsum. 

Secondly, these three analyses are conclusive in showing that this rock has no 
e as a commercial source of potash. 
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Laboratory No. 13274.—This is from the bank of a creek, taken below the le 
of the grass-producing mud. It dries on exposure into masses or lumps of a dull, 
colour which, though hard, are fairly friable. examination indicates that the mine 
or rock constituents are very finely ground; there is neither coarse sand nor gm 
present. Although there is sufficient silt and clay present to give tenacity to 
dried material, it would appear that the chief component 1s fine and very fine sa 


There are no visible evidences of organic debris. 


Laboratory No. 18275—-From the land upon which the salt grass grows, — 
eeneral appearance and nature this mud bears a strong resemblance to the preced 
sample. Closer examination, however, shows it is not as homogeneous, that many 
the lumps are, save on the outside, greyish, and the dried masses are somewhat t 
acious and refractory, possibly due to the presence of a-little more clay. It is f 
from gravel and coarse sand and under the microscope has much the same appe 
ance as No. 13274. 


Laboratory No. 13276.—This was designated as ‘blue marsh mud,’ underly 
the red marsh mud, Laboratory No. 13274, to a depth of six inches to six feet. ; 
in the air-dried condition, is grey and forms rather tough masses. [Except in cole 
it is not unlike the two preceding samples. though possibly somewhat richer in clay 


_ ANALYSIS OF (ArIR-pRTED) Mups. 


— 


No. 13274. [| No. 13275. No. 13276. 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
PEPER OANA etc ost so sin ana ale w wie mars GI Rea 1°21 2°03 
Organic and volatile matter. .............00eceeeeee : 4°82 9°38 
Mineral matter insoluble in acid (clay, sand, etc.).... 81°39 72°37 78°94 
Oxsidevot iron and alumina. .¢ ...) 24:0 ong hace nns teen 9°22 12:72 
LGN OY Rs Sic ae Ral eiogacd cikyauecs ieiaiahs ccelalets naMere ae aol pains 1°20 36 
PORPHOMG BUCS, of. sds cee abe Cus ees. SLAC ee ‘13 , "19 
MEAN ia WA c'ain.y:v’ve screeds wee Va oe Dene aS “46 wit us 
Nitrogen, .....:. Biv Aral ayaa cieta(ere, bbe eoee owes emi e ene ee 114 245 


These data are in fair accord with those previously obtained in the Farm lab 
atories from the examination of tidal deposits of the bay of Fundy, and very cleal 
in our opinion, indicate the general nature of these muds. They are amendme 
rather than fertilizers, that is, they may be used to generally improve or recuper 
soils (and more particularly so when applied liberally and for the first time on ¥ 
soils) rather than to furnish notable amounts of available nitrogen, phosphoric ai 
and potash, which is the special function of commercial or chemical fertilizers. 
amounts present in these tidal deposits of the more essential elements of plant 
do not, as a rule, exceed those in soils of average quality, nor are these muds rick 
organic matter which would make them of value in ineeeenaee the soil’s store 
humus-forming v Bigrabeo Nevertheless, they have a value ie occasional! use, 
es benefiting the land as much from the phys’ al as from the che 

While the amounts of the fertilizing constituents in these marsh muds are 
large, such plant food as is present, exists in a comparatively high state of at 
ability and to this fact, apart from their physical influence on thncuat undoubte 
these muds very largely owe their value. This phase of. the subject—the availab 
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e plant food in marsh muds—was investigated some years ago, and a discussion 
of will be found in the Report of the Division of Chemistry for 1899. 

All three samples are of the same type or character and no great differences in 
ultural value exist between them; No. 13275, however, by reason of its larger 
ntage of organic matter and nitrogen, might be expected to prove the best of 
three samples. The colour of No. 13276, bluish-grey, would become red on 
sure of the mud to the air, due to oxidation of its iron, and not until this change 
ought about would it be advisable to incorporate the mud with the soil, when 
ied as an amendment. 

Tt is difficult to see wherein any very great advantage can result from the con- 
ed use of these muds, for they do not supply in any notable quuntity those ele- 
ts in which most poor soils are more or less deficient. They may affect favour- 
| the texture of a soil and they furnish a certain small amount of plant food, but 
r cannot be regarded as substitutes for farm manures or comparable to commercial 
ilizers. That some benefit may accrue from their application is quite possible, 
we certainly think it advisable to try out the ‘mud’ on a small area before going 
ny considerable expense in digging and hauling it on to the land. 


RIVER: MUD. 


‘This sample (Laboratory No. 11230) was forwarded from Launching, P.E.L., 
re it was stated it can be obtained easily and in large quantities. The inquiry 
mmpanying it was as to its fertilizing value on sandy loam that was somewhat 
t and dry. In the air-dried condition the mud was of a light-reddish colour, in 
ps of an easily friable character, consisting largely of sand with a few small shells. 


Awatysis of (air-dried) Mud. 


y Per cent. 
ee Tee ere es re OS Ss cay. c ciawisl.cic'a8 webbie secidodeeaascte 3-16 
ene HURT ANWR CLV EE ROT Palen seas poe Ke set epee bse cccse dee deeveieess 13-87 
Mineral matter insoluble in acid (clay, sand, etc.)..........cceceeeeeees 69-78 
mre MreRE UC ore iL il UPERIE ISI Chee te ora ods cs viv vss 0. 6.d vase cnew scvevebvoesines 6-95 
een ee re ee ee cigds bo ey psiek. ovis cls dav ved es teensecsenews'e 56 
Fertilizing constituents— 

MA TIE CTI Seco s vede che W ec cw pes'os oc Ke se navel slo siasio ene s 000006 36 
ee Ee ny Tr Fs 5 wo, 6 oc vata ens» 0 666.0 v\arele iv 'e's oy ¥i9'0-0'9 wwe +28 
Be le ae a ada Ess c oe oc rc ns bie av cce 650 00d eee cuwiece ev es.sen0.0 52 


The chief manurial value of this deposit lies in its organic matter and nitrogen, 
0th of which it is comparatively rich. In phosphoric acid, potash and lime, the 
yunts are not exceptional, but rather those found in many good, fertile soils. 

While as regards plant food it is not comparable to farm manures or commercial 
ilizer, it is reasonable to suppose that it would prove a useful amendment, more 
ticularly for heavy soils, poor in vegetable matter. These latter it would improve 
sically as well as chemically, rendering them more open and friable. While, of 
rse, it should not be depended on solely to maintain fertility, an occasional applica- 
1 would no doubt give a good return. 


River Mud, Laboratory No. 11272.—¥rom the bed of the Murell river, P.E.TI., 
| dug in salt water. In the air-dried condition (water, 4-44 per cent) it was found 
sontain 26.44 per cent organic (vegetable) matter and .81 per cent nitrogen, Tt is 
¢ shown to be a valuable amendment for soils exhausted by cropping, and which 
e not been adequately manured. Composting the partially dry material for a few 
Ics would be desirable, though on some soils there might be a fair response to an 
ication of the crude, raw muck, 
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OYSTER MUD. 


0. 11231), was sent from Amherst, N.S., and sta 
to have been taken from an old oyster bed in the channel of a river. The corresy 
dent inquired as to its value as a fertilizer. It was of a reddish colour and consis 
of a matrix of clay in which was embedded a number of shells and fragments of 
weed, On drying it formed rather hard masses, which, however, were capable 
being reduced by moderate crushing. Its analysis accorded the following data: 


This sample (Laboratory N 


Analysis of (Air-dried) Mud. 


Per cent. 
Moisture <cciscceccrgvosccscnssvcbanseengets susso nse Seevhs sss betes sah ae sme 86 
Organic and volatile matter*® .......ceeeeeee eee e tere eee eee eee e renee eeeene 7-43 
Mineral mattert ....cscccccccccccas cvccccccvsccncecscsscetscvesssscessies 91-71 
100-00 
* Containing Nitrogen ....eseceeeceeeee sree cer eee cenesereseceeccerssereces “144. 
+ Containing carbonate Of Lime 2... .csecseeeece scene eerereeeeeseeeenceees - 5-66 


Although this material has a certain agricultural value, it cannot properly — 
considered as a ‘fertilizer,’ that is, it would not furnish in notable amounts any 
the essential constituents of plant growth, nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. It 
rather of the nature of an ‘amendment,’ and might be found useful for land th 
would be benefited by liming. The proportion of nitrogen does not exceed that — 
many soils of average fertility. It could not, therefore, be considered as of a 
special value for furnishing this important element. The amounts of phosphoric g 
and potash were not obtained quantitatively but qualitative results showed that th 
were insignificant and, therefore, of no particular value from the standpoint 
enriching the soil, . 


MUCKS. 
Laboratory Nos. 11115-6—From Broughton Station, Que. These two samp 


of swamp muck were rather peaty in character and decidedly acid. 
As received, their analysis gave the following results:— 


Analysis. 

No. 11115. No. 11116. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
Water Ws eas Saw oe sw uses Man OW DENIES NS y bene Kleee bis oe nen ee 24-46 18-24 
Oreatiic. Matter. > ~ occ cccunacn up. sae ee ee aa ee eee 62-58 69-26 
Miiieral-matter (clay, sand, ete.) i... 205) ence ee 12-96 12-50 
100-00 100-00 
Piitrogen in organie-matter”. <2. .s sce ee 1-33 1-59 


These are excellent mucks, rich in nitrogen and undoubtedly useful for the i 
provement of soils poor in humus. It is possible that their employment withe 
previous treatment might prove advantageous for heavier loams, but they should 
composted for lighter soils. 

INFUSORIAL EARTH. 


Laboratory No. 13289. 


—From Hillbank, V 
not unlike marl in appea ank, Vancouver island, B.C. This materi 


; rance, underlies a large area of loa ich is of 
peaty nature. Examination shows it to be a ETS of ‘ teats) ais ae : 
largely of diatoms and sponge spicules. It is of no agricultural value eins prac 
cally destitute of plant food. Not infrequently deposits of infosorial sacle and 
fine silt or clay are mistaken for marl, the usual occurrence of which is below swal 
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arl, which is carbonate of lime, may be recognized by the brisk effervescence 
the addition of acid; there is little or no effervescence from the other deposit 


LOBSTER REFUSE. 


13914.—This waste product from a lobster cannery’ in Nova Scotia was 
in the form of a coarse powder. Our correspondent writes, ‘This material 
both body and shell of the lobster. We have dried it and ground it in a 
ay in order to get it into condition for handling. We should be glad to 
eport as to its fertilizing value. As received, the product was quite sweet 
xcellent condition for application to the soil. 


Analysis. 
Per cent 
ES SS SSS, BN 7B See SIS Ge rn ae ES 5:71 
EE ree Ne CRT Cfo go Gyre oxoiea 6 Gs Gee bald ae cacdceeegedee¥ecs 4.7 
INOUE triode s Peas eres sta as cle es <5 ees tds cecaqeccetaetaue’ 2.72 
ame (present as carbonate, phosphate, etc.)........cccoesccccccccccccccs 20-90 


s quite evident that this material has a very considerable fertilizing value, 
present results one ton would contain 94 pounds nitrogen and 54 pounds 
ic acid. The nitrogen is not present in an immediately available form, but 
w, warm and moist soils it would no doubt be readily set free in a condition 
y crops. Similarly, the phosphoric acid is not of immediate value to crops, 
ready decomposition of waste in the soil would quickly liberate it in more or 
ily assimilable forms. Indeed, it might be expected to act as quick and 
manure, provided the soil is not too heavy and the moisture and temperature 
ms are favourable. It should also be valuable in the making of composts. 
will be seen, it is essentially a nitrogenous fertilizer and in consequence its 
many cases, would have to be supplemented by an application of the mineral 
s—phosphorie acid and potash—for the best results. This could be accom- 
by the addition of superphosphate and muriate or sulphate of potash—the 
ions being dictated by the character of the soil and the nature of the crop to 
lized. : 

» analysis in 1897 of two somewhat similar samples of dried lobster refuse 
on a 10 per cent moisture basis :— 


Per cent. peer cent. 
BELTOCEH . oc cssecns eoeoerereeeeeren eooeeeeeeoee eeeocessvesseore 5-2 3-2 
OSPHOTIC ACID... ..ccee ceecececee sovcecececececeseceees 2.8 3.4 


ese results indicate a certain variableness in composition, which, considering 
ure of the refuse, is easily understood—the larger the proportion of ‘ bodies’ 
re nitrogeneous the waste, whereas a preponderance of tails, claws and shells 
‘ender it more distinctly phosphatic in character. 


DOG FISH SCRAP. 


e dog fish, a species of shark, by reason of its voraciousness and its abundance 
ntic waters, has done great injury to the cod, haddock and other fisheries on 
tern coast. To keep it in check and thus protect the fisheries, the Government 
ears ago offered a bounty for the capture of this pest and established a reduc- 
rks (at Canso, N.S., and Shippigan, N.B.) wherein the fish could be utilized 


ual to 5-72 per cent phosphate of lime. 
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to advantage. The chief products of this rendering or reduction, as it is cal 
oil and a scrap or refuse characterized by a high percentage of nitrogen an 
of considerable value as a fertilizer. The process, in the outline, is as follo 


On bringing in the fish, the livers are removed and the remainder | 
and ‘digested’ in suitable vessels by means of superheated steam 
causes the greater part of the oil to separate, After drawing off the 
residue is run through presses, to further exclude oil and get rid of” 
proportion of the water, and dried in spiral heaters. 


For the past seven years this scrap has been periodically analyzed in the 
laboratories at the request of the Department of Marine and Fisheries (the 
of the Government service controlling the reduction works) and the results pi 
for the benefit of farmers in the reports of this Division. During the past ye 
samples of this scrap from the works at Canso, N.S., have been submitted to a 


Analysis of Dog-fish Scrap. 
No. 11268. No. 


Per cent. Per ¢ 
a oh beoviay hd: Gee eo a PICT Te POM ER Orr res De On hiro 8-44 3-8 
lcbhewer4:) MELE Mere rai T eer rE Te Cree Lior rer ny 8-89 10-8 
Phosphoriesdord es cisiesaccloss sul cetap's shies cians nals hee eae 2.88 3-H 
Potalsminens Ina Glebe ee oes coc aes Ve ieee oviebeiece ae a eeteeienieee 8-16 8. 
Mineral: matter: isisoluhle- in: Acids 2.2; sin< cme wba «a senile 47 «08 
Ol SOSh ss Sere ok oa es he eee Fas ee see ane & ase Fades 24.72 22. 


In all essential features, these results agree fairly well with those of p 
years. They indicate the high manurial value of the scrap, primarily as a so 
nitrogen, and secondarily of phosphoric acid. From the nature of the material ¢ 
method of its preparation, some variation in composition might be expectec 
time to time—and such has been the case. Hitherto, however, the larger num 
samples have fallen within the following limits: Nitrogen, 7.5 per cent and 
cent; phosphoric acid, 2.5 per cent and.3.5 per cent. Of the present sample 
13287 is decidedly superior, both as regards nitrogen and phosphoric acid, 
average output of the works. The value of this scrap in the field as compare 
other fertilizers is a matter not yet finally settled. Some farmers in Nova 
have spoken highly of the response observable on its application, while others 
that they have been disappointed in its use. Fish waste, as a rule, is a quick, f 
manure readily nitrifying in warm, moist loams that are moderately light. Ti 
heavy, ill-dried clays, however, the setting free of its plant food in available 
would be necessarily slow and consequently upon such there would not be an ad 
return the season of application, even though the soil stood in need of nitro 
fertilizer. Tt will be noticed that this scrap contains from 20 per cent to 25 pe 
of oil. This is objectionable, not because oil is of no manurial value but becal 


presence in such large quantities retards the decomposition of the refuse in # 
and the setting free of its plant food. Moreover, if large dressings are appli 
a number of years, the accumulation | 


1e acct of oil may injuriously affect the tilth of 

Correspondence 1s Invited from those who have tried or who purpose tryil 
fertilizer; possibly information can be given as to its use that may be of assis 
4 : well to bear in mind that it is not a ‘complete’ fertilizer: for many fie 
< eee should be supplemented by phosphatic and potassic fertilizers 
sag mixing of fertilizers 18 not a difficult matter, and formule will be sugge 
ca eg shes provided particulars are furnished as to the naturel 
re: story #8 to manuring and cropping and the character of the crop 


*The livers being 


: : exceeding : : : : 3 3 
in the bodies of the fish, awe: ee ST is considered of finer quality tha 
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NITRATE OF LIME (LIME-NITRATE, LIME-NITRE, ETC.) 


s is a fertilizer of recent introduction, containing from 12 to 14 per cent of 
present in a highly soluble and available form. This material is not pure 
nitrate but is essentially a mixture of this compound and lime. Its manu- 
on a large scale is now carried on in several European countries—notably 
ay, Austria and France—and though there are several processes in operation, 
2 all the same in principle—the oxidation of atmospheric nitrogen by means 
lectric are or flame and the subsequent neutralization of the nitric acid so 
by lime. 

yet, there is but little experience on this continent with lime nitrate, but 
ents of an extensive nature which have been in progress for so many years, 
and and other European countries, go to show that its nitrogen, unit for unit, 
as valuable as that of nitrate of soda. It is considered as among the most 
g of the competitors of Chili saltpetre in the fertilizer markets of the world. 
yurce of immediately assimilable nitrogen it is capable of wide application, 
s thought it will be found, by reason of its basic character, particularly 
for peaty and clay soils. 

ample submitted for our examination, forwarded from London, England, 
ory No. 18179, and stated to contain ‘ about 13 per cent nitrogen’ was analyzed 
nd to contain 12-984 per cent nitrogen, of which 12-954 per cent was readily 
in water. Its concentrated and highly available character will be apparent 
ese data. The fertilizer, as received, was in the form of a coarse, grey powder, 
ike in appearance to finely crushed shale, and was readily soluble. 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES. 


FORMALDEHYDE. 


ere is in these days, a very large and ever-increasing use in agriculture of 
lehyde, chiefly in the treatment of wheat for the prevention of smut. For 
irpose, in many districts of the Canadian Northwest, it has almost entirely 
she place of bluestone (copper sulphate)—the time-honoured smut preventive. 
ubstitution has much to commend it, for, compared with the bluestone 
a, that of formaldehyde is equally efficacious in destroying smut, is more 
yrepared (since dilution only is necessary), and is less injurious to the vitality 
treated grain. 

> have, from time to time since 1902, analyzed samples from the various brands 
Canadian market and the results have shown that the manufacturers are put- 
+ an article of very fairly uniform strength and conforming to the guarantee. 
mally a sample is sent in that has proved below strength, but such, it has 
een found, had been purchased from bulk and not in the original container. 
cords, as remarked, do not show that adulteration exists to any degree, never- 
it would appear that both manufacturer and user would be better protected 
formaldehyde were sold in sealed bottles, say of 1, 2, 5 and 10 pounds each, 
than retailed from bulk. 

sample received during the year (Laboratory No. 11257) from Delmas, Sask., 
ich had been purchased from bulk (manufacturers unknown) was found on 
s to contain 31.82 per cent formaldehyde. This is decidedly below standard 
h, which calls for approximately 37.3 per cent by. weight or 40 per cent by 
1other sample (Laboratory No. 11383), forwarded from Parr, Alta., was found 
tain 33.05 per cent formaldehyde and was therefore in conformity with the 
tee. 


—17} 
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LIME-SULPHUR SPRAY. 


Lime-sulphur spray is fast supplanting Bordeaux mixture in many of our 
evowing districts as a fungicidal wash, especially as a preventive against app 
It is not improbable that this increasing popularity 18 due in a large measure | 
ease with which the spray may be prepared—simple dilution only being neces 
when the concentrated wash is purchased. Home manufacture of the lime-st 
wash, once so common, is now comparatively rare. It is certainly a somewhat 
some operation and it entails a determination of the strength of the resultant 
in order to arrive at the correct dilution necessary before it. is ready for use, — 
ever, for those who consider it the more economical to prepare the wash and whe 
facilities for the work, formule and directions will be found in the reports 6 
Division for 1908 and 1909, and further assistance if desired, will be given } 
respondence. o 

The commercial lime-sulphur washes upon the market have been examined 
for a number of years past. Consideration of the results indicates that the 
number of brands are now well-made, contain a goodly proportion of their sv 
as sulphide and are of fairly uniform and satisfactory strength. In the first 
of this spray, inferiority. due to faulty manufacture was occasionally noted 
methods have evidently. improved, so that now it is seldom one meets with a 
that has been poorly made or is below the recognized standard strength. 

Samples of five prominent brands sold in Canada have been submitted to ani 
with the following results :— 


ANALYSIS of Lime- Sulphur Washes. 


5 
: Sulphur in solut 
cS} Specific ~ 
3 Brand. gravity. 
° 
c Total. sul 
. p. ¢ 
pe toet |; v-anco.“Toronte, “Ont: * citacits cto ab coe Se eee 1°2676 23°20 
11359] ‘ Grasselli,’ Cleveland and Toronto, Ont.................0. 1°2925 25°73 
disso} Niagara,’ Burlington, Ont>..s vse.scc.cc ekene ee 1°2855 24° 84 
Li380\" Rex,” Burlington, Ont =... V5 ose s meee ae eee ee oe 1°3020 25°61 
ga007) wactoria, Victoriess-O.4 sc ces ete Se AES Mie 1°3440 24°80 


We have in these data satisfactory evidence of good quality and they : 
indicate, as has been noted in past years, that no great difference in strength 
among the larger number of lime-sulphur washes put on the market by reputable 
The questions of strength of sprays. for summer and winter use, metho 
determining strength by the hydrometer and necessary dilution, with other inf 
tion relating to the concentrated and diluted wash, are discussed at some leng 
the report of this Division for 1912, copies of which are obtainable on applic 


The chapter will be found of interest to all orchardists using lime-sulphur sp 
the control of insect and fungus pests, 


SOLUBLE SULPHUR. 


This compound has recently been introduced by the Niagara Brand Spta 
Burlington, Ont., as a substitute for lime-sulphur. It is in the form of | 
yellowish powder and for use is dissolved in water, in which it is almost 
soluble. If successful as a fungicide, it would be an important competitor ¢ 
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Iphur wash as the preparation of the spray is a very simple and clean 
bn and freight charges would be very light compared with those on the heavy, 
ime-sulphur. 

o samples from the material freshly manufactured, were submitted to analysis: 


Awnatysis of Soluble Sulphur. 


No. 18655. | No. 13673. 


————_— 


Dae De 
I eee ere Rann ea aie exe wae Sm a wa o Papsiede esse 0 oate.s 58°20 56°20 
present as sulphide................005 RISEN! olaetaity ots r! aie s'nferduraia ecetea sie © 44°07 40°30 

" in compounds other than sulphides... ........0. ccc cece ces 14°13 15°90 
NE ME RISD ets Ne ae en aig wwe cls wine vs tee eho vhs ogee ce Bee traces. *40 


bth samples contained carbonate of soda, as a residual in the process of manu- 
The sulphur compounds have sodium as a base and it is quite evident from 
ta that a large percentage of them exist in other forms than sulphide. From 
perience, and that of other investigators, it is the sulphide sulphur that prac- 
determines the fungicidal value of the spray and, consequently, these other- 
ulphide compounds—sulphites, hyposulphites, ete—may be left out of consid- 
n by the orchardist. . 
here is as yet no experience with this spray, either as to effectiveness in con- 
g fungous diseases or its harmlessness to ‘foliage, and therefore its value as a 
tute for lime-sulphur cannot as yet be stated. While it might prove effective 
inter spray on dormant wood it seems probable, from its strongly alkaline char- 
that it might be injurious to tender foliage, save in very dilute solutions. 


APTERITE. 


his preparation is described as a ‘soil-fumigant’ and ‘ fertilizer’ and, further, 
‘scientifically prepared powder,’ the purpose of which ‘is to destroy the many 
s and other pests which live or hibernate in the soil and damage the crops.’ >It 
yurplish red powder smelling strongly of napthalene. Its examination yielded 
lowing data :— 


Analysis. 
Per cent. 

Phenol and homologues (crude carbolic acid, naphthalene, etc.)........ 20-50 
IE re hee TUPLE IVAE 2 yc. diee vi c'v'adjs v0 cle n.d o sro's'd's so see iva 0 bee gisele 3°20 
Ee I he Tans aets ee bene dseetos Henn tinsccsceceseetessencesssiie 6-65 
Lime (present largely as sulphide and carbonate)..............s.eeeeee, 29-05 
Sulphur (present as sulphide) ....... cssccsecesccecceccccccvccescenceecs 3-36 
Magnesia 2... cccccccccccccccccene veccsvcccercessvcesseccscesecenseecoseaes 38 
es ris os) Hee none aaah bd a Aes Cues wo a6 RUE *. 0 Suis «Shi oo vba 6 trace 
MOLARS: o2s+.- seen eee seen seeeesseeeseeseeeeneeeeeees cesenesceereneceseees none 
Phosphoric acid ....sssecccssccccsscevcccccccsscccesscesssecccssvceeseeses traces 
Nitrogen ..ccccccccecescccssccccsccccns sucvcesencserevsessseeessevsevecces traces 


t would appear to be essentially sulphide of lime, probably gas lime—a by-pro- 
of the gas works long recognized as having a value for the destruction of noxious 
s in the soil—with napthalene oils. The red dye present is probably a ‘ lake.’ 

's it only contains mere traces of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, it cannot 
'd to have any value as a fertilizer, though its lime may act as an amendment. 
‘reparations of this character have been used in England to protect many classes 
yps from insect ravages, being used at the rate of 2 to 3 ewts. per acre, and dug 
sughed in before sowing the seed or planting the land. The experience with 
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these ‘ deterrents’ or soil disinfectants in Canada is as yet limited, but such as 
is has not been very favourable from the economic standpoint. It will be underg 
therefore, that at the present time we are unable to recommend them and that fur 
experimental work is necessary to establish their usefulness. and efficiency, 

analysis of a similar preparation (Vaporite) will be found in the report of 


Division for 1908. 


COAL-TAR DISINFECTANTS AND DETERRENTS. 


Two products of this nature forwarded by the Kingsdale Poultry and § 
Co., Sussex, N.B., have been submitted to analysis. 


‘Cow Spray, Laboratory No. 11825.—This is probably a by-product of coal 
tillation below 250°C. It consists almost entirely of coal tar hydrocarbons, one+t 
of which distils over below 150°C. (light oils of the nature of kerosene) and a sei 
third between 150°C. and 210°C. The remaining third consists of heavy napthe 
oils, distilling between 210°C. and 240°C. There is present a small amount of 
residue. We have no knowledge as to its practical usefulness as a protection to ¢ 
against flies, but preparations of this character have been advocated and used 
this purpose. 


‘Lice Spray, Laboratory No. 11326.—This is an emulsion consisting essenfti 
of coal tar hydrocarbons and a resin soap. It probably contains cresols or analo; 
bodies. Coal oil (kerosene) has long been used, and with success, for ridding 
poultry house of lice, and there seems little reason to doubt that a preparatior 
this nature would serve the purpose equally well. It remains to be shown, howe 
that it would be more efficacious or cheaper than the older and well-tried reme¢ 


LEAD ARSENATE. 


Three brands of this insecticide have been analyzed, the samples being subm 
by the Horticultural Division which had them under trial in the Farm’s orchar 


Awna.tysis of Arsenate of Lead. 


4S 
7 
eS . 
i Total. Soluble Solu 
3 Brand. Water. arsenic ee da arsenic lea 
8 oxide. : oxide. oxid 
a 
p. ¢ p. c. p. c. p. c. p- 
pest ioteseallic cay startet tego 55°16 11°44 30°22 “06 Ni 
11388] LABONG! wimen wasp hsass can css is 48°14 14°15 33°96 “06 
138 | NEES Shree ele wis ata ae caters oot whens 36°22 17 ‘55 5°88 ‘08 


ned in the labratory that consider 
sts among the various brands of this insecti 
upon the market. As we pointed out in a previous report there are, no doubt, | 
culties of manufacture that militate against turning out continuously a pre 
absolutely constant as to water-content (which necessarily fixes the lead arsé 
uontent), but there seems no reason, if good methods are used, why greater unifo 

than is to be observed to-day could not be attained. Many firias are now put i 


ae It is quite evident from the results obtai 
difference in lead arsenate content exi 
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tee on the label, stating percentage of lead arsenate present and particulars 
soluble impurities. This practice’is to be commended as furnishing the pur- 
information required in making sprays of any desired strength and in allow- 
im to judge of the relative values of the various brands offered for sale.* 


AGRICULTURAL BLUESTONE. 


his compound, a crystalline mixture of the sulphate of copper and sulphate of 
is frequently sold for bluestone or sulphate of copper, to which it is distinctly 
or in the treatment of wheat for the destruction of smut. Further, it is worth- 
or the purpose of making Bordeaux mixture, the common use of bluestone by 
rdists. Some years ago there was a considerable amount of this compound on 
arket in the Canadian Northwest and we warned our readers against purchasing 
the fungicidal power, as shown by our experiments, was very materially reduced 
@ presence of the sulphate of iron. For sometime past no samples have been 
red at the laboratories, but one was forwarded a few months ago from Arm- 
, B.C., which had been sold as bluestone. This sample, (Laboratory No. 13550), 
d, on analysis, to contain 77-05 per cent of sulphate of iron. Subsequently a 
r sample was forwarded by another correspondent from the same district and 
ound equally impure. 

luestone has a deep blue colour (it may be slightly effloresced on the surface 
o loss of water of crystallization) and if to its solution in water a slight excess 
monia is added, the precipitate that at first forms dissolves entirely, the solution 
intensely blue, Agricultural bluestone may be recognized by its greenish hue 
y the fact that on the addition of ammonia to its solution a dirty, yellowish- 
recipitate of hydrated oxide of iron persists. The term ‘ agricultural’ as applied 
1e trade to this compound, is misleading; there is no use in agriculture in which 
not inferior to bluestone—and for some purposes, as for Bordeaux mixture, it is 


hless. 
CARBOLIZED WHEAT PROTECTOR. 


This preparation made by G. B. Clark, Woburn Sands, England, is sold for the 
ment of wheat, oats and barley for the destruction of smut, and consequently 
s into competition with the two well-tried remedies, (bluestone and formaldehyde). 
also stated to act as a preventative against ‘rust, bunt and mildew and the 
res of slugs, wire-worms, and the attacks of birds and other farm pests,’ . It is 
ldish powder, smelling strongly of carbolic acid. Its analysis afforded the follow- 


lata :— 


Analysis. 7 
Per cent. 

EE EC INGE Pea Vag jin s.r ae ee conte FOr ras Hat hted reek lrs es ve Pa eee 71:89 
Sulphate of copper .......eeceeeceeeecee eee tte rec eeneeeeeees renee Ae ee 25-98 
EUR U EE Beach 2 7 ik on Scie whe A FUR Tele EACLE tree Men ON Veoh aat 56 
Red ochre ...... Gao kevcesee natem es eat ewan agi ste sewed: (bn Maleane eiaiere s+ 40 
PREIS SALAM AHO DIC AN ACOs yccweedi dc ce sewn baee vs vicchans dedi ducne 61 
INOS Cos PT Ph Fe TEE EE Eee eo ee Ie 36 
100-00 


[It is not at all probable that the use of this compound, which is practically 
cutural bluestone,’ with a little carbolic acid and coloured with ochre, would 
> as effective for the treatment of wheat as either of the chemicals now in common 
For smut destruction, the value of carbolic acid in dilute solutions is extremely 
tful; such evidence as we have would appear to be distinctly adverse to its suc- 
A chapter of the physical and chemical properties of arsenate of lead, together with an 


nt of the ‘neutral’ and ‘acid’ forms found on the market, will be found in the Report 
s Chemical Division, 1912. 
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cessful.employment as a fungicide. Sulphate of iron (copperas), as our experim 
have shown, has a very low fungicidal power compared with that of bluestone ( 
phate of copper). Consequently, we may conclude that its value for this pu 
practically depends upon its bluestone content, which the analysis shows to be 
per cent. 


POTASSIUM CYANIDE. 


This chemical is used for the production of hydrocyanic (prussic) acid use¢ 

the fumigation of nursery stock, greenhouses, etc. Commercial grades nowad 
usually contain large percentages of sodium cyanide or, indeed, they may be enti 
sodium cyanide. This in itself is no disadvantage, but rather the reverse, s1 
weight for weight, the sodium compound will disengage a larger amount of hy¢ 
cyanie gas than will the potassium salts. Certain low-grade cyanides, however, 
on the market and these will be more or less ineffective unless used in larger quanti 
than called for by formula. It will be, therefore, for the purchaser when ordering 
‘stipulate the high-grade cyanide (98 per cent to 100 per cent) and further, if possi 
to obtain it In unopened containers as put up by the wholesale druggist. The la 
precaution is advisable by reason of the readiness with which this compound deter 
ates when exposed to the air. In a bottle of cyanide kept loosely corked for s 
months and examined in the farm laboratories it was found that the lumps at 
top had lost nearly two-thirds of their strength. Several samples of cyanide bov 
from bulk were analyzed and were found to a greater or less degree bélow the 
anteed strength, but those obtained in original and sealed containers conformed } 
the guarantee. . ; . 
Owing to the extremely poisonous character of cyanide and of the hydrocys 
acid gas, which it so readily evolves, the very greatest care must be exercised 
_ handling this material or in conducting a fumigation. The work should be perfort 
by responsible and experienced persons. 


GOPHER POISON. 


The more common poison used to-day in the northwestern provinces for 
destruction of gophers, is strychnine, though from our own experiments at Int 
Ifead, Sask., and that of the Wyoming Experiment Station, carbon bisulphide 
probably a more effective exterminator of these pests. 

Carbon bisulphide is a highly inflammable liquid, with a very disagreeable sm 
Though not corrosive, its vapor is detrimental to health when breathed in quanti 
It, however, can be used without danger provided ordinary care is exercised—tmt 
especially in regard to flame and fire. The method of use is to saturate a small be 
rags or cotton waste with the bisulphide and thrust it into the fresh burrow in 
evening, closing the mouth of the burrow with a little earth. Dry balls of h 
manure have been used successfully instead of cotton waste. The fumes from 
bisulphide are very heavy and sink down the burrow or tunnel, destroying the gor 
by suffocation. 1 

Strychnine is dangerous to live stock running loose and, moreover, it is diff 
at times, when food is plentiful, to : 
nine is intensely 
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tion to ascertain if they are equal to the guarantee. In the majority of 
ese have been found of guaranteed strength, but in a few cases they have 
r. We advise that on the labels, in addition to directions for use and the * 
e observed in its employment in order to avoid the poisoning of children 
the amount of strychnine per fluid ounce be stated. 

nine and strychnine sulphate are white, crystalline solids, but may be 
solution by the addition of a few drops of acid or a little strong vinegar. 
‘sulphate is fairly soluble and for this reason is, perhaps the better form 
en the solution is not bought. In employing either of these substances, 
should be entirely dissolved before covering the grain with the solution. 
ples of strychnine and strychnine sulphate (crystallized) submitted to 
ave been found pure. The quantity usually recommended is one ounce 
ine to one bushel of wheat. 

heat should be allowed to stand in the poison solution (of which there 
sufficient to cover the grain) for 36 hours, or until the grain is quite soft, 
orough saturation with the’ poison. A teaspoonful placed at the mouth 
rrow should ke ample. 

ould again emphasize the necessity ‘for the greatest care in the handling 
f this deadly poison, to avoid accident. 


THE FERTILIZING VALUE OF RAIN AND SNOW. 


ixth year of this investigation, the object of which is to ascertain the possible 
t.of the soil, per acre, due to nitrogen dompounds furnished by rain and 
sed on February 28, 1913. The collection of the samples submitted to 
1as been made on the Central Experimental Farm, situated on the outskirts 
14, and every precipitation of rain and snow that would yield a sufficiency for 
‘rom the catchment area employed has been chemically examined.* 

revious reports we have dealt at some length with the various factors that 
the nitrogen-content of the precipitation—and especially that of the rain. 
herefore, suffice to enumerate the more important of these and to state briefly 
total amount of nitrogen so furnished per acre, per annum, has not been 
follow the total precipitation closely. 

e the direction of the prevailing winds, considered apart from velocity 
e falling of rain and snow, as for instance toward or from the city, does not 
y markedly influence the nitrogen content, its velocity or violence may and 
y does very appreciably affect the character of the rain in this respect. The 
ng thunder storms is invariably rich in nitrogen, and this we have attributed 
the presence of an increased amount of dust in ‘the air, though to some 
e nitrates may be increased by the electric discharges (lightning flashes) of 
. It has been repeatedly noted that the rain falling during or immediately 
-eyclonic storms of great severity and which ‘filled’ the atmosphere with 
icles, had an exceedingly high nitrogen-content, more particularly present 
nd albuminoid ammonia. 

her factor and probably the most potent, is entice of precipitation, and 
ore particularly true during the summer months, A scanty rainfall after’ 
of hot, dry weather, is invariably rich and on the other hand the later collec- 
x several days of showery weather show a rapidly decreasing nitrogen-content. 
ng the year March 1, 1912, to February 28, 1913, 107 samples were collected 
yzed, being fifteen more than the year previous. 


ee ee a a Bed en a ae Se, age et ee 
catchment basin is approximately 60 by 30 inches, and is placed about 25 feet from 
i, which, for some distance around, is in lawn and shrubbery, 
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The principal data for the year are recorded in the following table, comp 


monthly totals of precipitation, the average nl CEE ee se 
as ‘free’ and ‘albuminoid’ ammonia and as ‘nitrate 


edlumn gives the pounds of nitrogen, so supplied, per acre. 


Rar and Snow at Ottawa for the Year ending February 28, 1913. 


oes 


Precipitation in Inches. Nitrogen. 


——————. 
——. — —— 


; IT 
lal g Tete! In Free cake Ae Nitrates Total 
ain. | | . | in Inches ; / . 
iets at Rain. Ammonia. 4 »monia. oe 
1912 p.p.-m p.p.m p-p.m p.p-m 
PPO os Sy hit scares ote aaa 14°00 1°40 29 ‘07 “at 47 
mig eg tea gio 13°60") 2-00 2°80 79 28 “OY 1:28 
ee an ieee 9 i ie aes 5:15 61 “04 26 91-03 
PAAWTAG (ica aaa tela 0 ; i ps1] Vln Penn ye 1°35 55 "14 "34 1°03 
Cis bape ae aa pea es ol Bae eee! 3°89 34 "06 30 70 
SOUS bre asx. Ps ewe ays er Naess 4°94 31 ‘OT "aT 55 
September........... ROT AA oe ae al's 4°01 39 ‘10 "18 i : 
WOE ses caaeks sees DEAT Wasa ear 2°47 37 “09 "18 64 . 
November .. . 2°59 | 23°00 4°89 38 07 13 58 d 
‘December .... .... |} 117 | 10-00 | 2°17 31 29 “32 99 : 
1913. * 
* 
WANMUALY 7s ska e es hs 2°17 | 23°75 4°54 os ia | ‘07 “05 33 z 
IBSDCRBTY oc os cee ldo 23°50 2°35 13 “06 "13 32 4 
30°84 ° | 96°25) (80°98 | s5.\ saloon | eee es ee ee 6 
3 


Attention may be directed to the more salient features in the foregoing - 
and one or two comparisons made with similar data from previous years. The 
precipitation, 39-96 inches, is considerably higher than that recorded since the [ 
ning of the investigation, 1907, and exceeds that of the average for 22 years by | 
tically 54 inches. As the snowfall for the year was practically normal, it necess 
_ follows that the increased precipitation was as rain, which was considerably e 

in May, August and September. The rainfall of 2-17 inches during January mé 
quoted as exceptional, and this serves to explain the larger amount of nitrogen 
that month than has usually been found. F 

The total nitrogen for the year amounted to 6-144 pounds—an amount pra ti 
identical with that of the preceding year and, excepting the year ending se 
1809, when the results were abnormally high owing to bush fires, -403 pounds, # 
the average for the period of investigation February, 1907, to February, 1913) 


The precipitation data and amount of nitrogen per. acre for the past six 3 
are given in the following table:— 


Pye 


- 
M 
% 
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PRECIPITATION and Amount of Nitrogen per Acre, Ottawa, 1908-1913. 


— 
—————__—__» 


( 


5 Total Pounds 
ae Sua precipation : of 
in Jitrogen 
Inches. Inches. Trachea. per Acré. 
fending February 29, 1908................ Wena 24 05 183°00 37°35 4°332 
} " tt 28, POOUS Se EG Pee rs 22599 66°25 32°63 8° 364 
on" " Re AE O ie Sse wie dna Sep 28°79 86°75 36°87 6° 869 
" " Pes RE Ades Say Naan ity wae eee 19°67 73°00 26°97 5°271 
" " oe cis ae A ea oe ee R 20°33 104°25 30°76 6°100 
es vn " PLE SUG TAG Sie Soh ane A RR a 30°34 96°25 39°96 6° 144 
age e for SE ATO Ee en ea ene ae a 25-20 92°36 SE AP e-lSeerecats 


It is interesting to note that the proportions of the total nitrogen furnished by 
rain and snow respectively have remained practically constant for the- past four 
s, and it would seem that, for the precipitation at Ottawa, somewhat more than 
nt-tenths of the nitrogen is to be found in the rain. For the past year, we have 
13 pounds nitrogen, or 83 per cent of the whole, in the rain, and 1-031 pounds, or 
per cent, in the snow. For the period 1908-1913, the data are given in tabulated 
m as follows :— 


Amounts of Nitrogen furnished by Rain and Snow. 


4 : 3y Rain. By Snow. 

a Total — ———— 

q Pounds. Proportion. oe Pounds. | Proportion. 
_— en | 

© 

2 Lb per cent. | per cent. 
_ { 

Beading February 29, 1908........ 4°822 3° 243 75 1080 # On 
i. " 28, IDUO ET ates. s 8'364 7° 528 90+ "836 10 
2 " " 28, TOO a, see 6° 869 5°83 ret) 1'0 to 185) 
4 " " 7 A ee ar 5°271 4°424 84 Gay 16 
q " " fab 3 be ap 6°100 5° 075 83 1°025 17 
ow " Boe LONG es 3% ands | 6°144 6-113 83 | 1°¢31 17 
4 

e * Snowfall exceptionally heavy. 

_ t+ Rain abnormally rich in ammonia due to bush fires. 


“Considering the distribution or proportion of the various nitrogen eompounds, 
results of the past year are in close accord with those previously obtained; of the 
al nitrogen, 6-144 pounds, it will be observed 4-484 pounds, or 72 per cent, were 
sent as free and organic ammonia, and 1-710 pounds, or 28 per cent, as nitrates 
{ nitrites. 

‘The results in the following table are of interest in showing the greater richness 
the rain and the proportions of the several nitrogen compounds as present in both 


m and snow :— 
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Average Nitrogen-Content of Rain and Snow. 


as Free and Albuminoid Ammonia and as Nit 
and Nitrites.) 


(Amount of Nitrogen rer acre, 


NITROGEN. 

Precipita- Parts PER MILLION. PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL. : 

Number of| tion ; 
Samples in SS nn ne en : 
Analyzed. | Inches. F oO; = a ree Ee 4 : 

» a 5-8 Co mn O.n 5S ad nn CS Som 

Se) 88) a98| do | &E | #8] eS | 988 17 
Ra |age leek! & | Ge mee ees eee ie 

a § iF 2 Z, 2 i. 

Rain.. 85 30°34 409 129 .216 744 55 16 29 3.630 q 
Snow..| 22 96°25 | .265| .104 | .104 | 473 | 56 22 22 804 | 
: ¢ 

| 

The rain and snow in falling through the atmosphere exert a cleansing ac 


washing out and filtering out many impurities, both gaseous and solid. This fume 
of the precipitation undoubtedly has an important hygienic bearing but, furthe 
we have seen, it furnishes the soil with a notable amount of that most impor 
and most costly of all plant foods, nitrogen, in a condition immediately available 
crop use. Among the many useful ways in which the rain and snow affect | 
ture, this role in which they act as fertilizing agents must not be overlooked. | 
the data of this investigation it would appear that the manurial value of the 
and snow, at current prices of nitrogen in fertilizers, would be almost $1 per . 
annually. - 


- ‘THE WATER SUPPLY OF FARM HOMESTEADS. 


oe pA = 


; : t, 
There ought to be little necessity nowadays to urge upon farmers the desiral: 
of a pure water supply, for in recent years there are few subjects that have rece 
more attention in the agricultural press and in the literature issued by author 
on hygiene. The relation generally of water to health, the fact that there are ce 
diseases, more or less prevalent in rural parts as in cities, and which are freque 
epidemic in character, that are essentially water-borne, constitutes knowledge 
should be in the possession of all. Nevertheless, a survey of present condition 
the average farm and the outbreaks of typhoid fever that still occur from tim 
time on farms, in villages, assure us that it is incumbent to continue our propag: 
again and again, to bring before our people the danger to health in using a poll 
water supply. For twenty-five years, the Chemical Division of the Dominion Ex 
mental Farms has taken an active part, not only in the dissemination of informe 
regarding the importance of pure water to the good health of the farmer alin 
family and the thriftiness of his stock, but in examining and reporting upon 
oe - well waters as may be submitted according to directions for collection, 
erm ee have availed themselves of this privilege 
y reds, probably thousands, of samples from farm h 
ie cake a Seeds But the work must be continued and extended, fo: 
eel ass P i 
yates mm mpi hanies a very large number of farmers who as yet 
pure water and who, by reason of an impro} 
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ed well and Oa of hygienic principles, are using water of very doubtful 
‘ity. 

/We have enlarged from time to time in the annual report of the Division, and 
where, upon the great risk of pollution that follows when the well, usually quite 
ow and drawing merely on the ground water of the immediate environment, is 
ted in the barnyard, near the farm buildings, or otherwise in the proximity to 
fees of contamination. Unfortunately, such wells are only too common. Conveni- 
_has been secured but health jeopardized; in too many instances the results has | 
polluted water, a water that is a serious menace to good health. We take the 
ition that such wells should be abandoned at the earliest possible moment and 
, until a purer supply is available, there should be no neglect in boiling all the 
fer required for drinking and culinary use. Boiling will not make bad water good, 
}it will make it reasonably safe as regards the possible dissemination of infective 
pase germs. When the location of the shallow well is satisfactory from the hygienic 
ndpoint it may yield a good water, and a safeguard of considerable value may be 
ypted by keeping an area of say fifty yards radius around the well free from manure 
all kinds of filth (preferably this area should be sod) and by lining the well, say 
a depth of ten feet from the surface, with puddled clay or concrete. This lining 
ly be from six to twelve inches thick and should project some twelve inches above 
mouth of the well to preclude the entrance of surface wash. The impervious 
ing ensures that all water entering the well shall pass through at least a certair 
rer of soil that is able to perform its function as a natural filter. 

| Next i in order is the bored or driven well, obtaining its supply from a deep seated 
ce, the well being sunk through one or more layers of impervious rock until a 
ter-carrying stratum is reached. Such wells constructed so that not only is surface 
ter excluded but that there is also a perfect sealing where the pipe enters the solid ° 
ek, are strongly advocated and it is gratifying to be able to record they are replacing 
e shallow, ground-water well on Canadian farms. Ordinarily they yield a water of 
od quality and quite palatable, though one perhaps not quite so suitable for certain 
mestic purposes as the softer water from shallow wells. Occasionally the salinity 
high, especially from the presence of sulphates, but in most districts the water is 
dom non-potable from this cause. But it must not be supposed that the bored well 
always and necessarily free from organic impurity; instances have come under 
¥ notice in which the presence of drainage matter has been shown both by chemical 
d bacteriological examination. The pollution may have arisen from faulty sealing 
lere the pipe enters the rock, or, as is more frequently the case, by the passage of 
@ pipe through a shaly rock or one full of fissures which allowed the downward flow 
surface water without exerting any purifying influence thereon. 

Provided the farmer has found by such means an ample-and good supply, a pump 
a be installed, actuated by windmill, small gasoline or hot-air engines and the water 
ped to tanks in the house and barns. The convenience, comfort and economy in 
bour of such a service, in addition to the value to be placed upon a wholesome 
poly, make it one ideal for the rural home and well worth the cost of installation. 
‘permits not only a constant supply of water in the kitchen but the putting in of 
bath-room and the disposal of sewage by the septic tank system—modern conveni- ~ 
¢es which undoubtedly tend to better health conditions. 

We must add one word of caution as to the judging of water by the farmer from 
$ appearance, its temperature and its odour or absence of odour. Usually, if a water 
not objectionable to sight and smell it is considered satisfactory. A water may be 
gar and sparkling, very cool and odourless and yet be most seriously polluted. There- 
re, reliance should not be implicitly placed upon these characteristics, though they 
@ those which all good waters should possess. 
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In the appended table, we give the analytical data and a very brief report up 
188 samples of water from various parts of the Dominion, examined during the py 
year. Of these eighty-nine have been pronounced as pure and wholesome, forty-thr 
as suspicious and probably dangerous and forty-one as seriously contaminated. The 
were fifteen too saline for use as a potable supply. - 

Farmers desiring an examination of their water supply are invited to send f 
a copy of the directions to be followed in the collection and shipment of the sam ) 
Samples are being constantly received at the laboratories which, owing to insufficien 
in quantity, dirty containers or corks, or other causes, cannot be submitted to anal gi 
trouble and expense to the farmer>will therefore be saved if these instructions a 
first obtained and faithfully carried out. ; 
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GEORGE V. SESSIONAL PAPER No. 16 A. 1914 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


DoMINION EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 


REPORT 


_ FROM 


THE DIVISION OF HORTICULTURE 


For the Year ending March 81, 1918 


PREPARED BY 


1¢ Dominion Horticulturist, Central Farm, Ottawa. - - - - - - W.T. Macoun. 

iperintendent— 

Experimental Station, Charlottetown, P.E.].-------- eJ. A. Clark, B.S.A. 
Experimental Farm, Nappan, N.S.-------------- R. Robertson. 
Experimental Station, Kentville, N.S. -------- -----W.S. Blair. 

' Experimental Station, Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, Que. - - -Jos. Bégin.. 
Experimental Station, Cap Rouge, Que.------------ G. A. Langelier. 
Experimental Farm, Brandon, Man. -----------:--- W. C. McKillican, B.S.A. 
Experimental Farm, Indian Head, Sask. -.---------- Angus Mackay. 
Experimental Station, Rosthern, Sask. ---+----- _..--W.A. Munro, B.S.A. 

Experimental Station, Scott, Sask. --------------- R. E. Everest, B.S.A. 
Experimental Station, Lethbridge, Alta. ----------- W.H. Fairfield, M.S. 
Experimental Station, Lacombe, Alta. ------------- G. H. Hutton, B.S.A. 

| Experimental Farm, Agassiz, B.C.--------------- P. H: Mosre, B.S.A. 


(perimentalists of Substations at Salmon Arm, B.C., Fort Vermilion, Grouard, 
Athabaska Landing and Forts Smith, Resolution and Providence, in northern Alberta. 


GEORGE V. SESSIONAL PAPER No. 16 A. 1914 


<EPORT FROM THE DIVISION OF HORTICULTURE. 


Ottawa, March 31, 1913, 
H. GRISDALE, Esq., B.Agr., 
- Director, Dominion Experimental Farms, 
Ottawa. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit herewith the twenty-sixth Annual Report of 
» Horticultural Division, being the fifteenth since I became head of the Division. 

Included herein will be found the reports which have been prepared by 
» Superintendents of the Experimental Farms and Stations at Nappan, N.S.; Kent- 
le, N.S,; Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, Que.; Cap Ponce Que. ; 
andon, Man.; Indian Head, SHS ; Rosthern,-Sask.; Scott, Sask.; Lethbridge, Alta. ; 
combe, Alta.; and Agassiz, B.C.; also a report prepared by My. Thos. A. Sharpe, 
Imon Arm, B.C., of experiments conducted on his farm. There are also reports 
m the Sub-stations at Fort Vermilion, Peace River district; from Grouard, Lesser 
ave Lake; Athabaska Landing, Fort Smith, Fort eceidences and Fort Resclution, 
in Northern Alberta. There is also at the end of the report for Lacombe a list 
spared by me of fruits, vegetables, useful and ornamental trees and shrubs, climbers, 
rbaceous perennials, and annuals recommended for the prairie provinces. 


HORTICULTURAL DIVISION. 


The area of land in the Horticultural Division at the Cotitpals Tirperitnenee 
rm, Ottawa, is 99 acres, divided as follows :— 


; Acres. 
peg ee OOO a Lecce cote ele 6 eo as eo eras tee ot aw ee AO 
RNa rg eg are a 6 ane 0 be ee ON 
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—— 
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On this Jand are grown tree fruits, small fruits, vegetables, forest trees, and 

yamental trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants in more or less permanent plantations 

d in nursery rows. The lawns are extensive and require much care to keep them 
good condition. Owing to the large number of experiments in progress, the work 

volved in giving the necessary attention to them on this ninety-nine acres is very 

avy compared with what it would be on the same area under commercial crops, where 
s labour involved could be reduced to a minimum. 


SUBDIVISIONS OF THE WORK. 


The Horticultural Division may at present be divided into five parts or heads 
der which most of the work falls. These are as follows:— 


1. Pomology, 

2. Vegetable gardening, 

3. Ornamental gardening, 

4, Plant breeding, 

5. Correspondence and office work. 
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In addition to these, or rather included in them, is the work in enn ) 
the branch Farms, the forest belts planted both for ornamental ante hortilll 
the rate of tree growth; meetings attended ; publications ; and visits to rif 5: m 
tural districts for the purpose of studying conditions in different parts of Can te 
A 
POMOLOGY. 2 

Under pomology is included the study of varieties of fruits a he pean 
learning their relative merits in regard to yield, season, quality, and profit. It : 
includes the identification, classification, and description, as well as the propagatigy 
planting, and care of fruits, with experiments in cultural methods, including spray 
ing. The exhibition and judging of fruits may also be grouped under pomology, 

During the past year, this part of the work has received much attention. M : 
varieties have been described in detail on cards, which are filed for future referen¢ 
and compilation. Varieties which have been sent in for identification have b 
-named, and the information sent to the correspondents. Many new varieties ¥ 2 

propagated for test on the Central and Branch Farms and for trial in other plaé : 
and a number of new ones haye been planted out at Ottawa. 4 

Fruit was exhibited at the Provincial exhibition, Quebec; the Central Cant | 
exhibition, Ottawa; and the annual meeting of the Society for Horticultural Sciem 
at Cleveland, Ohio. Fruit was also judged at several places by officers of the Ho ‘ 
cultural Division. The general care of the orchards at the Central Experimer te 
Farm also involved much work. . 


VEGETABLE GARDENING. 


This includes the testing of varieties of vegetables for comparison of thei 
relative merits as regards season, yield, quality, etc.; the comparison of differen 
strains of the same variety; cultural methods, and spraying; and the study of com 
mercial methods, both in the field and under glass. In 1912, especial attention Ls 
paid to potatoes, peas, and tomatoes, though all the principal kinds of vegetables wer 
under experiment. $ 

ORNAMENTAL GARDENING. 


Under ornamental gardening comes the culture of ornamental trees, shrubs, an 
herbaceous plants; the study of their individual characteristics, such as height, for 
colouring, and season of bloom, so that information will be available to Canad ay 
(o enable them to plant their places in such-a way that the trees, shrubs and herbaceot 
plants will blend or be contrasted with one another to form pleasing landscape effe 
The education of the people by lectures and bulletins on ornamental gardening an 
the encouragement of the beautifying of home surroundings, so much needed ij 
Canada, is also a part of ornamental gradening which received attention during 4h 
year. In addition, large collections of roses, irises, phloxes, pzonies, lilacs, gladiol) 
geraniums and other ornamental plants have been got together to study. There we 
a fine display of these at the Central Farm in 1912 and visitors were much intereste 
in them and pleased with the ornamental] grounds as a whole. PA 

The forest belts, planting in which was begun in 1888, furnish interesting dat 
on the relative growth of the different timber trees and the merits of mixing th 


species or planting them in blocks of one kind. The annual measurements of a nu m bd 
of trees were taken in 1912, as in previous years. : 


PLANT BREEDING. 


: oe “eben: of fruits, vegetables and ornamental plants by cross-breedini 
ane eeenon and the study of the laws of inheritance jn different kinds and varieti4 
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rticultural plants is, in brief, the field of work which is covered in plant breeding 
e Horticultural Division. Up to comparatively recent years, Canada has had 
end almost entirely on other countries for her new varieties of fruits, vegetables, 
wnamental plants, and while many of these succeed admirably in this country, 
elt that, if originated in a climate more nearly like where they are to be grown 
has been the case in many instances in the past, those that show especial merit 
kely to prove more useful than those introduced from climates very dissimilar. 
g the past twenty-five years, much attention has been paid to the breeding of 
mitural plants at the Central Experimental Farm. Many varieties 
ardy hybrid apples, crosses between the Siberian crab (Pyrus  baccata) 
the apple originated by Dr. Wm. Saunders, have already been intro- 
into the prairie provinces and have proven hardier than any previously 
there. Second crosses made by Dr. Saunders with more blood of the larger 
; and having fruit of good marketable size were propagated in 1912 for intro- 
gn. Many varieties of apples of handsome appearance and good quality have 
ated in the Horticultural Division and the best of these have been sent out 
st to different parts of Canada to compare with those already in the market. 
than two hundred of these new sorts have been propagated, and eighty-two of 
est, named. 
\ large number of ie strawberries has been raised in the Horticultural 
ion, 2nd some of the best are being propagated for introduction. Special atten- 
s being paid to the development of early strains of vegetables which will be of 
value in the colder districts of Canada as well as in the more temperate parts. 
progress was made in this work in 1912, and provision has been made for greater 
3 in plant breeding in the future. 
lew varieties of black currants and raspberries of much merit, which were also 
vated by Dr. Saunders, have been introduced. 


- 


CORRESPONDENCE AND OFFICE WORK. 


‘he correspondence and other office work of the Horticultural Division grows 
year, and in 1912 the number of letters received and despatched was greater than 
before, the number of letters received being 5,820 and the number despatched 
Of these, a large proportion required technical information, and it is believed 
through correspondence, much aid is being rendered to those interested in horti- 
re in Canada. People who ask for information by letter are those who are most 
-to put into practice the advice given. As this correspondence comes from all 
of Canada it is necessary to become familiar with the conditions from north to 
and from east to west throughout the Dominion. 
Phe card index system installed last year in the Horticultural Division for the 
se of filing the records of the Central Farm and branch Farms and Stations 
lso entailed a large amount of work, but is proving a very satisfactory means of 
1g at the records, as it enables one rapidly to find what is desired. The books 
sent from the branch Farms to Ottawa at the close of the growing season of 1912 
he records which it was desired to put on the cards were transferred. 


BRANCH FARMS. 


the work of the Horticultural Division in relation to the branch Farms and 
ms has grown rapidly. It is its aim to aid the Superintendents in as many ways 
Ssible and to help them develop the horticultural work on the Farms of which 
have charge, and also to help to so systematize the work that the results will be 
of the greatest value to the people of Canada. During the past year much has 
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been done in the directions above mentioned, Material, consisting of plants, 
labels, record books and other things, has been furnished the branch Farms 
Stations through the Horticultural Division, as In previous years. | 
The Experimental Farm, Nappan, was visited by me on J uly 15, 1912, when 
experimental work in horticulture was gone over with the Superintendent, and g 
suggestions made in regard to the keeping of records and of future work. : 
The Experimental Station, Charlottetown, Pen I; was visited on July 16, 
for the same purpose, and notes were taken of matters which could be attended iO 
ime for the Station. On July 18, I was at the Experimental Station, Kentville, N 
and discussed with the Superintendent the situation of future plantations on t 
Farm, the positions of the roads through the horticultural part of the Farm, anc 
general plan of the planting. § 
In May, 1912, my assistant, Mr. T. G. Bunting, before the appointment of t 
Superintendent, went to the Kentville Station and planted about twenty-one acres 
orchard with the trees which had been ordered by me the previous autumn. 
I visited the Experimental Farm, Braridon, Man., on April 13 to 15, 1912, 
again on August 29 to 30, 1912. A site was decided upon for a new bush fruit I 
ation, and the bushes were planted in the spring of 1912. It was also decided du 
my visit to remove every other box elder tree in the mixed avenue of this tree a 
white spruce, as the trees were crowding. The experimental work was discussed Wi 
the Superintendent and notes were made of things needful for the development 
the horticultural work there. 4 
My first visit to the Experimental Farm at Indian Head, Sask., in 1912 was 
April 15 to 16, when I discussed with the Superintendent the horticultural expe 
ments planned for the year, and planned the planting of the grounds near the 
intendent’s house, the hedge which formerly enclosed the flower beds having be 
removed, at my suggestion, and the land ploughed and levelled in preparation fo 
planting of trees, shrubs, and flowers, and the making of a lawn. On August 28 
29, when I made another visit, some further changes were planned, including 
removal of every other tree in the avenue beginning at the entrance; the removal | 
trees and shrubs close to the Superintendent’s house; the making of herba ¢ 
borders to the west of the house and in the enclosure east of the house. It was a 
planned to remove the maples which formed a closely-planted avenue to the soy 


of this enclosure. The experiments with fruits and vegetables were carefully gd 


over at this time. % 
I visited the Rosthern Experimental Station on April’ 28° to~ 30, 1912, 4 
examined with the Superintendent the different plantations on the farm. I pla 
the arrangement of the sample hedges which were to be set out and did some f rt 
planting along the road leading from the entrance gate to the Superintendent’s ho 
I was again at Rosthern on August 26 to 27, when perennial borders were planr 
the arboretum borders gone carefully over, and many of the trees and shrubs m . 
On April 24 to 27, 1912, I was at the Scott Experimental Station, where 
addition of three acres to the orchard was planned: an arboretum for testing spe 
and varieties of trees and shrubs was laid out, and also a Jong herbaceous bord 
extending from near the Superintendent’s house to the railway. T also planned ¢ 
did considerable planting on about five acres of lawn and ornaniental grounds | 
decided the arrangement of the sample hedges. The Scott Experimental Station ] 
again visited on August 24, 1912,’and notes were taken on horticultural experimé 
in progress. a 
he Experimental Station at Lethbridge, Alta., w 

1912, at which time I planted and assisted in the 
devoted to lawn and ornamentg] tree 
I also assisted in filling 


| 
| 


as visited on April 17 

work of planting an area #0} 
s and shrubs west of the Superintendent’s | 1 
the vacancies in the arboretum with material from Otte 


| 
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iggested—as I did also at the other branch Farms—the seeding down to grass 
land between the sample hedges, leaving a strip for cultivation close to the 
The Lethbridge Station was again visited on August 19 to 21, 1912, and the 
mental work in horticulture discussed with the Superintendent. 
spent April 20 to 23, 1912, at the Lacombe Experimental Station, and planned 
anting of an area of about ten acres for lawn and ornamental grounds, and 
d in the planting. I also planned the planting of additional hedges. I examined 
boretum borders, orchard, and bush fruit plantations with the Superintendent, 
plained the system of keeping records to the gardener, as at the other Farms. 
n visited this Station on August 22-23, 1912, at which time I rendered what 
could in connegtion with the experimental work. I also planned a long peren- 
order to extend from near the Superintendent’s house to the main gate. 
n April 8 to 10, 1912, I was at Agassiz, B.C., and among other things planned 
inting of a farmer’s home fruit plantation of about three acres, to contain such 
and varieties of fruits as it would be desirable for farmers to grow for home 
[ later ordered the material for this plantation. I also planned a long peren- 
order and discussed with the Superintendent some changes which it seemed 
ale to make in the ornamental grounds. I again visited Agassiz on August 
2, and went over the experimental work in horticulture with the Superintendent. 
n April 10 to 11, 1912, I visited the farm of Mr. Thos. A. Sharpe, at Salmon 
B.C., and examined the fruits in his orchard and other plantations and, on 
t 9, paid him another visit. Mr. Sharpe is testing a large number of varieties 
les, and, while the trees are yet young, the results should eventually be valuable. 


PLACES VISITED. 


n May 11, 1912, I left for England, having been appointed Canadian delegate 
Royal International Horticultural exhibition held in London on May 22 to 80. 
hed London on May 22, and made my headquarters there throughout the period 
exhibition. The last previous International Horticultural exhibition held in 
d was in 1866. The exhibition of 1912 was the largest horticultural show 
Id in any country, and J appreciated the opportunity of seeing it and of study- 
he many exhibits there. Many notes were’ taken. which have 
been put to good use. This exhibition also gave me _ the 
nity of meeting many horticulturists with a world-wide reputation. 
ited the estates of Sir Trevor Lawrence, Burford Dorking; Sir 
Crisp, Friar Park, Henley-on-Thames; Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, Gunners- 
ark, Acton, W.; Mr. H. J. Elwes, Colesborne, Cheltenham. At all of these 
ful places, I saw many things interesting and new to me. I also visited the 
Eastern Agricultural College and Experimental Station at Wye, Kent; the 
m Fruit Experimental Station, Ridgemont; the Royal Gardens, Kew; the 
in Botanical Gardens, and the nursery of Amos Perry, Enfield, where much 
ation was obtained. 
hile making my second journey to the western branch Farms in August, 1912, 
d orchards in the vicinity of Nelson, Grand Forks, and Trail, B.C. and got a 
100d idea of conditions in those parts of British Columbia. I also visited the 
BI] Nursery Co., at Coaldale and Lethbridge, Alta., and the Cloverdale Nurseries, 
dmonton, Alta. 
In October 18, I left to attend the Dry Farming Congress at Lethbridge, Alta., 
om there I went to British Columbia and made an examination of the stock of 
iverside nurseries, Grand Forks, and the Coldstream nurseries, Vernon; the 
Land and Orchard Co’s. nurseries, Kelowna; the Layritz nurseries, Kelowna; 
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the Royal nurseries, Vancouver; Brown Bros.’ nurseries, Vancouver ; | 


urser! ictoria. 
: ee Reais Mr. T. G. Bunting, on August 12-17, 1912, inspected fie 
vegetables in the competition organized by the Ontario Vezetable Growers \s 
tion. On August 25-28 he judged the fruits and flowers at the Provincial exhil 
Quebec. On June 29 and August 29 he judged the gardens in a competit 
Vaunkleck Hill, Ont., and between September 2 and 12 he attended the National 
bition, Toronto, and the Western fair, London, Ont. ; 
My assistant in ornamental gardening, Mr. F. E. Buck, helped to judge the 
and flowers at the Provincial exhibition, Quebec. He also attended the Na 
exhibition, Toronto, and visited the Dale nurseries, Brampton, Ont., Septembe 
1912, and the Ontario Fruit, Flower and Honey Show, Toronto, November 
1912. 
My assistant in plant breeding, Mr. A. J. Logsdail, acted as judge at the 
cultural exhibition at Haileybury, Ont., on August 27-30, and at Vankleek Hill, 
September 19, 1912. He attended the Fruit, Flower and Honey Show and the m 
of the Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association on November 13-18, 1912. 


ADDRESSES. 


I attended the meeting of the Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association and the 
ing of the Ontario Horticultural Association, on November 13 to 16, 1912, ant 
an address at the former on ‘The Best Varieties of Small Fruits,’ and at the 
on ‘Continuity of Bloom in Small Gardens.’ JI also compiled and read the 
report of the Committee on Novelties of the Ontario Horticultural Associatio1 
this meeting, my assistant in ornamental gardening, Mr. IF. E. Buck, read a paj 
‘ Everlasting Flowers.’ On December 4 and 5, I attended a meeting of the & 
Pomological Society at Macdonald College, Que., for which I prepared an ob 
of the late Prof. John Craig. As president of the Society for Horticultural Se 
in 1912, I delivered the presidential address at the annual meeting at Cleveland, 
on December 31, 1912, my subject being ‘ The Relation of Climate to~Hortieu 
On February 3 and 4, 1913, I attended the Short Course in Horticulture at Maer 
College, Que., gave a talk on ‘The Best Varieties of Fruits for the Provit 
Quebec,’ and also an illustrated»address on ‘The Improvement of Home Sur 
ings.’ At this short course, Mr Buck gave an address on ‘Laying out Home Gre 
On February 25 to March 1, I attended the meeting of the Niagara Peninsul: 
Growers’ Association, at Grimsby and St. Catharines, giving addresses on 
Influence of Temperature on Fruit and Fruit Trees’ and ‘The Best Variet 
Apples and Plums for Market.’ On March 18, Mr. Buck addressed the Smith’ 
Horticultural Society. Mr. T. Q, Bunting, one of my assistants, gave 


on ‘Small Fruits for the City Garden’ before the Ottawa Horticultural Society | 


23, 1912. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


= oe the year, I prepared pamphlets on ‘Cabbage and Cauliflower 
: . oe and on ‘ Hardy Roses;’ also, a ‘ Spraying Calendar,’ all of 
+ r ee s 3 =< a 
cb . eed. ae addition to these, several articles were written for horti¢ 
ie “ ee a included an article on ‘Apple Culture in Canada, ‘ Bush 
ra J ‘ = e 
ee cs 2 pace and Horticulture in Canada,’ for the new edition of J 
Yeropedia ot American Horticulture, An article on « Fruit Growing in Cana¢ 
written for a book on ‘Co "Cj 6 
Chiat Tree” mmercial Canada,’ by F. Cook, and an article 
iristmas ree,’ for the December number of the Canadi ‘ | 
e Canadian Horticulturist. 
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The assistants in the Horticultural Division also prepared a number of articles 
horticultural papers. 


Donations During the Calendar Year 1912. 


BENDER. DonatTION. 
ney, Tappan, Upper Woodstock, N.B...........54. Apple scions. 
ies, a, W.. LeamingtonyOnt. . 2... kc as wcewe cece’ Seeds of selected Earliana tomato. 
old, Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass., U.S......... Trees and shrubs. 
Rete Cre TONG: ONG fs. ek cur aeSew eee. Potatoes, Aroostook Wonder. 
Bay, W. G., Nelson, B.C............ Bab ke stares ek vate Wild strawberry, Anderson’s variety. 
ings, Miss B., Brockville, Ont........... ey pte Scions of Billings’ Red apple. 
feeneidge, W., Starbuck, Man........6...000 sees Scions of Warren’s No. 1 plum. 
me James, Maple Creek, Sask... 0. cc5.cecueaeescs Squaw corn seed. 
res, H. J., Colesborne, Cheltenham, England........ Herbaceous plants and one species of pine. 
her, A, L., Brockville, Ont......... pe Sa a Seeds of flowers and vegetables. 


yvebrugs Experimental Station, Esbjerg, Denmark....Scions, Grev. A. W. Molkte pear, Skoofogerable 
and Elmelund apples. 


= & Co., New York, U.S.......... Be ate docs aay Seeds of vegetables. 
Steet Phi eamington; Ont. oe Sse ks tee ee Seeds of selected Earliana tomato. ~ 
t, A. 8., Lawrencetown, N.S........ ES Vee e Scions of Schaffner’s special apples. 
LOSS SS CaS 62: Re ae ra Sees es Scions of Fameuse Seedling, Greenish Seedling, 
Peabody Early apple,and Yellow crab apple. 
mason, H. D:, Wolfville, Ont. ............. Se Se Scions of probably Fameuse apple seedling. 
om, Alfred, St. Mary’s Ferry, N.B...... ........... Scions of Keen’s Crimson apple. 
chell Nursery Co., Coaldale, Alta. ......... ..-. Seeds of white. flowered delphinium. 


ore, Sir Frederick, Royal Botanic Gardens, Glas-Plants of herbaceous perennials. 
EE BP RAGIECD eed en on hoe haihg hs dah oe pled a 


al Botanic Gardens, Kew, England................. Trees and shrubs. 

e, N. W., Wonwood, Tavistock, England.......... Scion of Pecket apple. 

estadel Ministerio de Obras, Bogota, Republica de 

olombia..... SSE 5 RS ans Sage ie er ae ae » Potatoes. 
meimgton, A. E., Walkerton, Ont... .....ccsceccsees Seeds of selected Early Detroit tomato. 
ME a.. OADMADCACK IN... dec kee ra veseesecs ves Potatoes, No. 1, seedling. 
itn, W. H., Port Dover, Ont;......... a enkierd .....scions of Red Seedling No. 3 apple. 
be, James, Inkster, Man......... Se Oat Ue Ot IO Seeds of Tribe’s Magnum Bonuin pea. 
Mens A, Feel, Ont. ii cenee Sees 3 ts Boe oe es gees Orser beans. ’ 


af 


STAFF OF THE HORTICULTURAL DIVISION. 


W. T. Macoun, Dominion Horticulturist, 
T. G. Bunting, B.S.A. (resigned November, 1912), Chief Assistant and Assistant 


in Pomology. 


F. E. Buck, B.S.A., Assistant in Ornamental Gardening, = 
A. J. Logsdail, B.S.A., Assistant in Plant Breeding, 
OC. F. W. Dreher, B.S.A., Temporary Assistant in Vegetable Gardening, 


J. F. Watson, Secretary, 

H. Holz, Foreman, 

Wm. Ellis, in charge of greenhouses, 

H. J. Read, Assistant Foreman, 

J. Taggart, Foreman of Ornamental Grounds. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS, 

\ 
_ My chief assistant and assistant in pomology, Mr. T. G. Bunting, continued to 
nder valuable services until he left in November, 1912, to become Professor of 
orticulture at the Macdonald College, Que. Mr. F. E. Buck, my assistant in orna- 
ental gardening, has spent much time during the past year in the study of the 
ants under his charge, and has proven himself to be devoted to his work. Mr. A. J. 
ogsdail, who was temporarily employed in charge of the plant breeding during the 
tter part of the year, and permanently appointed at the close, did good work. Mr. 
‘mm, Dreher, also temporarily employed during the latter part of the year, was able 
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to render me considerable assistance in the work with vegetables. The secretary 
the Horticultural Division, Mr. J. F. Watson, who has now been connected with th 
Division for twenty years, and who has become very familiar with the details 
nected with the correspondence, orders, accounts, and other work which a secretary 
office entails, has again efficiently discharged his duties. He is aided by Mr. M.I 
MacCallum, who during the past year has satisfactorily written many of the let eo 
in the general correspondence. Mr. H. Holz, who has been foreman of the Hortieu 
tural Division for fifteen years and associated with me as foreman for twenty year 
has again looked after the outside work with diligence and thoroughness. Mr. Wr 
T. Ellis has now beon in charge of the greenhouses at the Central Experimental Fa 
for twenty-five years, and during the past year again rendered faithful service. M 
Horace Read, assistant foreman, has satisfactorily assisted in the experimental wor 
as in previous years, by making many of the records, and has again devoted conside 
able time to the transferring of the horticultural records of the branch Farms to fl 
central card system at Ottawa. Mr. James Taggart, as foreman of the ornament 
grounds, continues to show much interest in his work, and in 1912 the grounds looke 
particularly well. 7 
I again wish to express my appreciation of the faithful services of the other me 
employed in the Horticultural Division, who have most of the manual work to do; 
My grateful acknowledgment is here recorded of the many kindnesses shown, ar 
much assistance given me by the Superintendents of the branch Farms and Station 
By their ready co-operation in discussing suggestions made to them and in puttin 
them into practice as far as was in their power, it has been possible for me to rendeé 
considerable help in the development of the horticultural work under their immedia 
charge. - 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


W. T. MACOUN, 
Dominion Horticulturist. 


CHARACTER OF SEASON. 


aE Dd Sema TN 


Each year, for fourteen years, a record has been kept of the date when frost ws 
out of the ground sufficiently to dig in certain parts of the horticultural ground 
the date in 1912 being April 10, and for the past fourteen years the average date | 
April 11. 

April was a cool month. The highest temperature was on the 15th, when 
was 67°F, and the lowest was on the 1st, when it was 7°F. The last spring fro 
was on April 30, when 32°F. was registered. Tree fruits and small fruits cam 
through the winter well. The month of May was moderately warm to cool a 
showery. The highest temperature was 82°F. on the 28th, and the lowest 33°F, ¢ 
the 14th. June was a moderately warm month with no hot days, and cool at night 

_The early part of the month was showery and the latter part was dry. The highe 
temperature was 88-4°F. on the 24th, and the lowest 39-4°F. stash Th Theol 
really hot spell during the growing season was from Foy. 8. ty Jake as ae 
very warm, The lowest maximum temperature of these days was 99.4°F on 

ees = highest was 95-8° F..on the 7th, which was the hottest ay of the ye 
Tt was 95°F. and over on the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th. The warm weather continu 
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he 15th, after which it was moderately warm to cool, and the remainder of the 
r was unusually cool. The lowest temperature in July was 45-6°F. on the 
During August, the temperature was above 80°F. only three times, the warmest 
ing the 14th, when it was 81-5°F. The lowest temperature was 40:4°F. on 
th. Showers were frequent in August. During September, the temperature 
d 80°F. only once during the month, on the 7th. The first autumn frost was 
30th, when the temperature dropped to 28-5°F., killing tender annuals, grape 
tomatoes, melons, squash, etc. September was a cool, showery month. 
r was fine but rather cool. The highest temperature was 75°F., on the 6th, 
perature rising above 70°F. only three times during the month. The lowest 
ature was 26-2°F., on the 16th. Owing to the cool summer and autumn, the 
ions were unfavourable for the ripening of melons and grapes, although a con- 
le quantity of these did mature. 
finter set in on November 25, in 1912, which is one day later than the average 
e past fifteen years About 21 inches of snow fell, a very heavy fall for the 
There was little or no frost in the ground. The coldest day in November was 
th, when it was 5-2°F., and the warmest was on the 6th, when it was 58-4°F.- 
ber was very mild for that month, the temperature being above freezing on 
ys, but the weather was very changeable. It was down to zero and below only 
imes during the month, the lowest temperature being -4-2°F., on the 21st. By 
id of the month, there was only three or four inches of snow on the ground. 
ry, 1913, was another very mild month, the temperature rising above freezing 
days and being below zero on only 4 days. The lowest temperature was —16-°F. 
2 13th. The weather was very changeable during the month, with considerable 
By the end of the month there were only about 3 inches of snow on the ground. 
ary was the coldest month of the winter, although the lowest temperature, which 
18°F. on the 25th, was the highest minimum temperature in any winter of 
years, and there were no continuous spells of very cold weather. It was below 
m fifteen days of the month. The highest temperature was 87-8°F, on the 21st, 
- was above freezing only three days. Owing to the many thaws during the 
1 of January and the frosty weather which followed them, there was much ice 
x February, making conditions very unfavourable for herbaceous plants, parti- 
y strawberries. There was no heavy snowfall in February and at the end of the 
1 there were only about ten inches of snow on the level, with ice beneath. The 
er continued cold until March 10, at which time there was about eighteen inches 
yw, the most there had been since early in December. 
ush fruits, low-growing plants, and roots of trees did not have the usual protec- 
luring the winter. By March 21, the ground was bare in many places, and by 
4th the snow was practically all gone except in drifts, and later light snows 
ned but a short time. 
Vhile the winter, on the whole, was a mild one, the many changes of temperature 
have been hard on plants. It is noted that most of the fruit buds of cherries 


furopean plums are dead. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CROPS IN CANADA, 1912. 


"he apple crop in most fruit districts of Canada in 1912 was scarcely a medium 
but in British Columbia it was good. In Eastern Canada, the fruit was com- 
ively free of apple scab in the early part of the season, became badly affected 
any places in the latter part of summer owing, doubtless, to the damp weather. 
reduced the grade and the prices, which for the best fruit were relatively low 
ere still lower for these poorer grades. In eastern Ontario and the southwestern 
of the province of Quebec, the ravages of the tent caterpillars lessened the crop 
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very much where the trees were not thoroughly sprayed, and left the trees in 
condition for developing fruit buds for 1913. : 
Pears were a good crop in the warmer parts of Nova Scotia, but in Ontar 
crop was below medium. In the upper country of British Columbia it was g00% 
rather light on the lower mainland and on Vancouver island. The same 
will apply to the plum crop as to the pear, except that along the lower St. Lawg 
especially in L’Islet county, where it was good. A noted feature of the plum 
there was that the bulk of it was canned locally and sold co-operatively. 
The peach crop in Ontario was a medium to good one, but the prices ol : 
were not as high as usual. In the Okanagan district of British Columbia, ° 
most of the peaches of that province are grown, the crop was good, but the ¢ 
obtained were low. ; 
The grape, which is one of the most reliable fruits, gave a good average 
in Ontario, where it is chiefly produced. , 
Owing to the cool season almost everywhere in Canada, the tenderer kin 
vegetables, such as tomatoes, melons, squash, ete., did not ripen as well as usual 
vegetables, the foliage, roots or tubers of which are used, did well. : 
The potato crop was a particularly good one nearly everywhere in Canada 3 
it is grown, but unfortunately, as is often the ease when the yield is large, the 
obtained was small. : 
At the Central Experimental Farm, the crop of apples was medium to good 
very free from scab and codling moth. 
There were a few European plums and a good crop of the American vari 
The cherry crop was almost a total failure, as usual; the flower buds are nearly a 
injured by winter. 
The grape crop was below medium, and the fruit did not ripen as thorougl 
in some years. | 
The crop of currants, gooseberries, and raspberries was light to medium, ar 
crops of strawberries good. q 
The potato crop was very good; tomatoes below medium, and ripe melons 
Most of the other vegetables did well. 


SEEDLING FRUITS RECEIVED FOR EXAMINATION, 1911-112. 4 


There were not so many seedlings as usual received during the past year a 
those sent in, there were few that were promising. Following is a list of the: 
of persons from whom seedlings were received, with the numbers under which 
were recorded. A description is published of two apples and a plum, these bei 
most interest. Apples: 583, crab apple from H. W. Roberts, Clarendon, N.B. 
from J. F. Cloutier, Ste. Eugéne la France, P.Q.; 585, from R. J. Wiggins, Ek 
P.Q.; 586, from Duncan Bell, Ottawa, Ont.; 587, small apple from John Dea 
London, Ont. (see full description) ; 588 and 589, No. 1 and No. 2 from A. E. W : 
Clarence, Ont.; 590 and 591, No. 1 and No. 2 from ©. L. Stephens, Orillia, Ont. 
seedling of Longfield from Robt. Moore, M.D., Fort Frances, Ont 593, Wain} 
from Mrs. ©. L. Wain, Kamloops, B.C. (see full description), 594, from Mrs. | 
Handy, Cascade, B.C. Plum: 595, from A. E. Guay, Ville Marie, P.Q. 


APPLE SEEDLING FROM JOHN DEARNESS, LONDON, ONT, 


Size eelow. medium to small, largest specimen 21 by 2 inches, a smaller 
men, 2 by 12 inches; form, oblong or oval; cavity narrow sniciiieas depth, r i 
stem long, slender ; basin open, shallow, wrinkled ; Solanen: pale yellow wal 
and splashed with attractive carmine; dots moderately numerous ade indi 
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hite, crisp, tender, juicy; skin moderately thick, tough; core medium size, 
edium size, broad, acute; quality above medium. Season evidently mid to 
ptember. An attractive-looking apple of striking shape. Tree found growing 
ar Hawthorn, Pyrus coronaria, and Amelanchier, suggestive of Chenango Straw- 
which might, perhaps, be a parent of it. Specimens sent by John Dearness, 
, Ont., who found it on a botanizing trip. Should make an attractive orna- 
lant. 


APPLE SEEDLING FROM MRS. C. L. WAIN, KAMLOOPS, B.C. 


e large; form conical slightly ribbed, rather abruptly and tapering near basin; 
medium depth and width, russeted; stem medium length, stout; basin deep, 
m width, wrinkled; calyx open; colour yellow washed with pinkish red 
my side; predominant colour yellow; seeds medium size, acuminate; dots 
fous, grey, distinct; skin thick, moderately tender; flesh dull white or yellowish; 
edium; fiesh crisp, rather coarse, juicy; flavour mildly subacid, pleasant; quality 
medium; season probably October and November; tree a seedling. .General 

an attractive-looking apple but not good enough in quality for dessert and not 
mough for cocking. May be useful if very hardy. 


PLUM SEEDLING FROM A. E. GUAY, VILLE MARIE, P.Q. 


ize large; form nearly globular, irregular; cavity medium size, moderately 
w; suture no depression, clearly lined; apex rounded, swollen opposite suture; 
+ yellow overspread largely by bright crimson red; predominant colour crimson 
lots indistinct; bloom none to very slight; skin moderately thin, toughish; flesh 
, very juicy, somewhat soft; flavour, sweet, but lacking character; quality 
m to above medium; stone roundish, much flattened, large, cling. General 
A handsome ee but sample too ripe to give justice; to all appearance, a 
ate fruit. 


A WEALTHY APPLE ORCHARD—CLOSELY PLANTED. 


n 1896, a small orchard of Wealthy apple trees was planted at the Central 
imental Farm, consisting of 144 trees, 10 by 10 feet apart, or at the rate of 
ees per acre. The original area occupied by the trees was about one-third, 421, 
acre, but this was reduced slightly in 1909, so that the area is now 34%og9 of 
still nearly one-third of an acre. 

Vhile the trees were planted ten by ten feet apart, since then some have died and 
; have been removed from time to time to give those which remained sufficient 
to develop. Those removed have, as far as possible, been the poorer yielding 
mens, a record having been kept of the yields of each tree since 1899. Of the 
ial 144 trees, there are now ninety-seven left. Since the last report of this 
rd was published, eleven trees have been removed. The trees are pruned moder- 
every year. The trees are too close to cultivate, but, as the ground is well 
d by them, the sod does not become thick. The grass is cut and allowed to lie 
s orchard. The trees are manured once in about three years. 

| record has been kept of the yields, sales, and expenses in connection with this 
rd, which have been given in the annual reports for 1902, 1904, 1905, 1908 and 


‘ollowing is a statement of-yields, sales, expenses, and profits from the time the 
rd was planted to the end of 1912 :— 
6—19 
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Net profit per acre, 1896-1904...+++++ere+eere -iseh res aes 
. 1005. 45. ves eee a oea ere 
om 1606 ints case ao > ee eae o.8: 6a 0 2 ee eee eoenveee ee 
cid 1007., <c bxcae emed Be Aree yer iy As § 
a 1908... pan 60-5. OS hee 2 OOF Pre eS eee eeeveeeee® 
% 1209. i vciccs cles 0c te bb weet aes aes eae aenee an 
x 19102 Saw oa de Hele ale ene! Meee seeeeee ne 
4 LOL: 6 oreSocs Sows eco ope © ca ones ela aoa ene e: 
sb 1919. son! Soe e ee «eke ols eee eee ee ; 


Total net profit per acre, 1896-1912 (17 VORTS) avs dsune ane 


ing 1912... 
-epage net profit per acre from date of planting, 1896 to 
hp fat prea nae acre from date of fruiting, 1899 to 1912.. 


Weattuy Orcnarp, 1910. 


Pruit picked sec. s cress. close okeue akin pase ae Eanes 
VIntfa lessen ces + coe aen on in: daa? ENN etasend oo hist ae ihe os 
Total ss vew ss NF ote Soy ae ora eh si One pee ae 
Sales of Fruit. 
10 baskets! at’ 45 ‘cents... ics. on sian les nent ae spores 
G8 Fe SE Ole Raa releilee otetoe en Cee ow sielp icine Mito teale 
137 ae a Ste cr OER ao cet ale Sot ae eee ees SE 
O15 | Total revenue, LE eae eereves ereeene 
Expenses, 1910. 
Praning;1 man, 20: bourswart5: cents: 7104. ps eees eee 
Mowing, 1 man 10 hours at 15 cents...........0.. 54 
Material used for spraying......0.. ceccsscesess ‘kine 
Spraying <4 ijmes 7.2.5 ono). Sas cones senate ewee 
Cost of 215 baskets and covers at 4 cents......... 5 ie 
Putting on tree protectors, 1 man 10 hours at 15 
COMUS sk oe cn ols one 5 CORE R eS eo Tae SOE 
Rent .or land. 7.7.22... Sere Duke sateen etn RO ry 


OPV ie! 8 60.0 0.5 Cad 6s 0S) eS ee ee 8) Wee Bim © we D8 0 e -mlele en 


meee ew ee ee eee 


Total expenses, 191005434 > arden uk a SB Paria cpade 
Net profits, -19]04.<..2es. é 


oe ere eee reser eens 


Fruit picked 
Windfalls 


98 9) Oe 8 O - (0 BF e-Pe wee ome ew 


he oa ML MI Soke We ee at WT a A Pt Hi om 


ie ae A a I A at ray et Sine yt ee 


Sales of Fruit. 
baskets at 25 cents 
3 Lat 30 “«e 


~ 


o 


FiO 6.2 COO 6.e 61d SP SPS wal Os CMe bee 


evens OS ee 2 8)” DP. 2 0 ie San oe-d wh, Wiese, he 
———— 


155 Total revenue, 1911....,. 
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$ 14 41 
76 23 
131 64 


$229 98 


$ 961 
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Estimated 
Expenses, 1911. per Acre. 
fowing, 1 man 10 hours at 164 cents.........ceeees 3 $ 165 $ 5 28 
Bereriais Vised LOT SPTAyiNG 6s... sec decs vcaceescee 0 96 fey Al 
MME PE ei Ati og re ke ai Sisco va coker ns 2-25 3 08 
beet of 155 baskets at 4 cents. ..... 50.0. .c cscs ceseees 6 20 19 86 
utting on tree protectors, 1 man 10 hours at 16} 

OU 9 ae ee SE RS REAR OR ALE Ee ea nae 1 65 5 29 
ne PR coe sass oes oS MEE Sere oe AIOE Siena 0 94 3 60 
anure, 4 loads at 40 cents, teamster with team $4. 5 G0 17 94 

Picking fruit and gathering windfalls, 49 hours at 
USSR nee SS SRS Bie SS A i Re 8 58 27 48 
acking fruit, 18 hours at 17% cents..........sese08 : 8:15 10 09 
paloma ncosr 190i ecg y 25 oon ec us. oe cave $ 30 98 g $9 23 
Deere PCG EOL DS. ko oh ois retest oo cece nes 15 42 49 38 
k $ 46 40 $148 61 
Weartuy Orcuarp, 1912. 
Gallons. 
MME DICKOG....cc.c0s acne SL A eS BSS ia: ane eae I Ee Cer Ea 1,686 
aati ieee le greg Se Sy di cin inv a niele on) ome beae ea 964 
ene ee eerie ee a a eS Git hve’ e'st> bo vd one S08 2,659 
Estimated 
Sales of Fruit. per Acre. 
Maehete at Os cents... hice sits aide ess ee dcaesdons $2500. . ~ $8007 
309 ad lg 0 Dear 2 Oe eae ek Soot ag Sr ie eane, Tae eee 92 70 296 91 
145 o ME ee BRE Sein find wiece oak as worn aera 39 87% 127 72 
199 ee NY TRS Res iar Se On peas Grae suas alps 64. 674 207 15 
101 < ini AE hk toe ae Ree Le ae ctdiae dt «ote cnet 35 35 113 23 
854 it ee POURING. LOto och ac fee onc vee oss 0% $257 60 $825 08 
: Estimated 
Expenses, 1912. per Acre. 
runing, 1 man 30. hours at 193 cents........:...... $ 5 85 $ 18 74 
Mowing, 1 man 8 hours at 18% cents............... 1 48 4 74 
Lime sulphur and poison, 1 spraying................ 1 45 4 64 
Bordeaux mixture and poison, 3 Sprays..........06. 1 04 8°33 
NIE A CLUES no nw dae wisle ee’: opo0 vabeccedcrs 3 13 10 03 
Putting on tree protectors, 1 man 10 hours at 183 
a cents oe ee ee oe ee mee oee aceon eee eo *Feeereereeeroeoee eee ° 1 85 5 93 
STAT Ame In, Se Ge) ip es 6 oule eva se siessae 0 94 3 00 
a baskets and covers at 4 cents.......cceessccseees 34 16 109 41 
Picking fruit and gathering windfalls, 172 hours at : 

EE ESTO aise en EN core dacs fous 0! “ees bes sepieatn es 33 54 107 43 
Packing fruit, 145 hours at 193 cents................ 28 28 90 58 
Meominiesion On Sales of fruit...........6.cccersccoee 2117 67 81 

ere eee LOLs. - 6 o's asics vs cede ve oe es $132 89 ; $425 64 
TOR CRME agen crc) sivas tatoveusincuctos 124 71 399 44. 
$257 60 $825 08 


n the tables of revenue and expense given above, the estimates per acre are 
on the sales actually made, assuming that the yields, prices, and cost of pro- 

m would be in the same proportion per acre. It will be noticed that the pro- 

m of windfalls is very high. Those acquainted with the Wealthy apple will 
that this variety is very subject to dropping. Some of the windfalls were 
The fruit was all sold on the local markets. 

the rent of the land is low for orchard land, but fruit is not one of the main crops 

, Ottawa district ,and the rent is estimated on farm land. 
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While it is of interest to record the returns from a closely-planted Wealthy o 
and while the returns at the Central Experimental Farm have averaged wel 
the trees began to fruit, close-planting 1s not recommended to the average | 
as, if some of the trees are not removed in good time, the others will suffer. 
ease, only early-bearing varieties, such as Wealthy and Wagener, should be 1 
in this way. Twelve fect apart each way would have been a better distance th 
feet. Another method of planting suggested for the best apple districts, is t 
the permanent trees thirty-six to forty feet apart each way, with early-{ 
varieties between, and thus have the trees at first eighteen by thirty-six feet 
having in view the cutting out of the early-bearing trees in from fifteen to 
years. An additional row of trees of an early-bearing variety might be 
between the permanent rows, unless the space is utilized for vegetables or small 
A row of this kind, however, interferes with spraying before many years. ” 
early-bearing varieties are planted closely in solid blocks spraying may be done 
long hose and a row is left out for a driveway about every 100 feet. 


APPLES ORIGINATED IN THE HORTICULTURAL DIVISION, CEN 
EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


SEEDLING VARIETIES. 


Since 1903, there have been 1,148 apple trees which have fruited among those 
have been raised from seed in the Horticultural Division without hand po 
and of which only one parent is definitely known. Of-these varieties one hi 
and fifty-two fruited for the first time in 1912. Of the total of eleven hundre 
forty-eight varieties which have fruited, eighty-one have been considered suffic 
promising to name and, of these, the descriptions of fourteen are now publish 
but one, for the first time. 


Ascot (Northern Spy seedling).—Fruit medium to large; form roundish; — 
medium depth and width, russeted at base; stem medium length, slender to mod 
stout; basin deep, medium width, smooth; calyx closed or open; colour yelloy 
washed with crimson; predominant colour crimson; seeds medium size, acute 
obscure; skin moderately thick, moderately tough; flavour subacid, pleasant b 
high; core medium, open; flesh yellowish with traces of red, crisp, tender, 
quality good; season late November probably to February or later. General 
Resembles Northern Spy a little in outward appearance and considerably in fles 
flavour, 


Brisco (Langford Beauty seedling)—Fruit medium size ; form roundish; | 
medium depth and width; stem medium to long, slender; basin deep, medium 
slightly wrinkled ; calyx closed or partly open; colcur greenish yellow washec 
deep attractive crimson; predominant colour deep crimson; seeds mediun 
acute; dots few, yellow, distinct; skin moderately thick, moderately tender; 
yellowish, crisp, Juicy; core above medium, open; flavour briskly subacid ple 
spicy; quality good; season late September to middle November. General 


2 oper ; 
ae Langford Beauty somewhat in outward appearance, also resemble 
athan a good deal in appearance and flavour. : 


oe Baas Beauty seedling).—Fruit medium size; form roundish; 
Sead. aa — width; stem medium length, mcderately stout; basin open, 
wrinkled; calyx closed; colour yellow well washed with attrastive ccimeemn 
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colour attractive crimson; seeds medium size, acuminate; dots few, white, indis- 
; bloom thin, pinkish; skin moderately thick; moderately tender; flesh white with 
s of red, erisp, tender, juicy; core medium size, open; flavour briskly subacid, 
atic; equally good; season October and November probably. General notes: 
= Langford Beauty somewhat in colour and character of flesh. A hand- 
apple. : 


Hpsom (Northern Spy seedling).—Fruit above medium to large; form roundish, 
al; cavity medium depth and width, russeted; stem medium length, stout; basin 
, open, wrinkled; calyx open; colour pale yellow well washed and splashed with 
son; predominant colour crimson; seeds medium size, acute; dots few, small, 
e, distinct; bloom bluish; skin thick; moderately tough; flesh yellowish, ténder 
rately juicy; core above medium, open; flavour subacid, pleasant; quality good; 
yn October to middle November. Much like Spy in shape, colour, flesh and flavour. 
ising. 


Galena (Langford Beauty seedling).—Fruit medium to above medium in size; 

roundish; cavity medium depth and width; stem short to medium, moderately 
t; basin deep, medium width, slightly wrinkled; calyx closed or partly open; 
ur pale greenish yellow well washed with deep crimson, predominant colour deep 
son; seeds medium size, acute; dots very few, yellow, distinct; skin moderately 
k, tender; flesh white, with traces of red, tender, juicy; core medium size, open; 
ur subacid, pleasant; quality good; season, October to late December. General 
es: Resembles Langford Beauty considerably in outward appearance and in flesh 
flavour, also resembles McIntosh considerably in outward appearance. 


Grover (McIntosh seedling).—Fruit medium size; form oblate, slightly ribbed; 
ity medium depth, open; stem short, stout; basin medium depth and width, slightly 
akled; calyx partly open; colour pale yellow well washed with deep crimson; pre- 
linant colour deep crimson; seeds large, broad, acute; dots few, white, distinct; 
ym slight, bluish; skin moderately thick, tough; flesh white tinged with red, tender, 
yy; core medium; flavour subacid, sprightly, pleasant, spicy; quality good; season 
amber probably to middle winter or later. Probably later in season than McIntosh. 
embles McIntosh considerably in colour and in flesh, also somewhat about cavity. 
mising. 


Humber (Golden Russet seedling).—Fruit above medium in size; form oblate to 
ndish, flattened at ends; cavity open, medium depth, russeted; stem short, stout; 
i open, deep, wrinkled; calyx open; colour yellow, washed with orange red, mostly 
sunny side; seeds large, obtuse; dots moderately numerous, yellow, distinet; skin 
lerately thick, moderately tender; flesh dull white or yellowish, firm, rather coarse, 
lerately juicy; core small; flavour subacid, pleasant, spicy; quality, good; season 
uary to late winter or spring. Resembles Golden Russet somewhat in flesh and 


our. 


Manda (Salome seedling).—Fruit above medium size; form roundish; cavity 
n, medium depth; stem medium length, stout; basin medium depth and width, 
oth; calyx open; colour, yellow washed, splashed and striped with carmine; pre- 
Hinant colour carmine; seeds below medium, acute; dots obscure; skin moderately 
ik, tender; flavour subacid, pleasant; core medium size; flesh dull white, crisp, 
Jer moderately juicy; quality good; season November to February. 


Moreno (Langford Beauty seedling).—Fruit medium to abdve; form oblate, 
ic; cavity narrow, medium depth; stem medium to long, moderately stout; basin 
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open, medium depth, wrinkled; calyx open or closed; colour pale yellow ‘washed , 
splashed with carmine; predominant colour carmine; seeds medium size, broad, Ac 
dots obscure; skin thin, tender; flesh white, erisp and tender, juicy; core medin 
flavour subacid, sprightly, pleasant; quality good’; season October to mid-Decembe 


Niobe (Northern Spy secdling).—Fruit above medium ; form roundish, regi 
or slightly ribbed, conical; cavity deep, medium width; stem medium to long, slen 
to moderately stout; basin deep, medium width, smooth to slightly wrinkled; ea 
partly open; colour greenish yellow washed and splashed with rather dull crims 
predominant colour rather dull crimson; seeds above medium; dots few, white, int 
tinet; bloom thin, pinkish; skin moderately thick, tough; flesh yellowish, crisp tend 
rather coarse, moderately juicy; core medium, open; flavour mildly subacid, pleasa 
quality good to. very good; season December to late winter. Deseribed in 1912, a 


Orlando (Northern Spy secdling)—Fruit medium size; form roundish, conh 
ribbed; cavity deep, medium width, russeted; stem medium length, slender to mod 
ately stout; basin narrow, deep, slightly wrinkled; calyx partly open or closed; col 
yellow washed with bright crimson; predominant colour bright crimson; seé 
medium size, acute; dots few, white, indistinct; skin moderately thick, moderat 
tender; flesh yellow with traces of red, tender, Juicy, crisp; core medium, open; flave 
briskly subacid, sprightly, aromatic; quality good; season late September to Deceml 


Pandora (Northern Spy seedling).—Fruit above medium; form roundish, sligh 
ribbed; cavity deep, open; stem short, stout; basin deep, open, nearly smooth; cal 
partly open; colour yellow washed and splashed with light crimson; predoming 
colour light crimson; seeds medium size, acute; dots few, white, indistinct; s 
moderately thick, tender; flesh dull white, crisp, tender, juicy; core medium 5 
open; flavour subacid, pleasant, not. high; quality above medium to good; seas 
November and December. . é 


Pedro (McIntosh seedling).—Fruit above medium; form oblate to round 
conic; cavity deep, medium width, russeted; stem short to medium, stout; bas 
narrow, medium depth, smooth; calyx open; colour pale yellow well washed 
bright attractive crimson; predominant colour bright crimson; seeds medium, act 
dots obscure; skin moderately thick, tender; flesh dull white, tender, juicy; ¢ 
medium size, open; flavour briskly subacid, pleasant; quality good; season Nove 
ber to January. 


Ramona (Shiawassee Beauty seedling).—Fruit medium. to above medium; fo 
oblate; cavity deep, open, slightly russeted; stem short, stout: basin open, medit 
depth, wrinkled ; calyx closed; colour pale yellow washed and splashed with carmime 
on sunny side; dots obscure; skin moderately thick, tender; flesh white, fine oraine . 


tender, juicy; core medium to small: flav i ity 
; v3. Q : our subacid, pleasant: ] ; seas 
late August to mid-September. : Bese 


CROSS-BRED VARIETIES. 


¥ eiuile a larger proportion of treés raised from seed have not been the 

| polation, cross-breeding has not been neglected, and there are now @ 
trees growing as the result of such work. Of these twelve fruiten in 1912 and two 
them were considered sufficiently promising to name, and descriptions of eee. follo 


- Rustler (McIntosh x Lawver),— 


‘ ; Frui canes : : 
ribbed; cavity open, medium depth, wit above medium; form roundish, sligh 


stem medium length, stout: basin deep, medit 
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h, smooth; calyx open; colour yellow, almost or quite covered with crimson; pre- 
inant colour crimson; seeds medium size, acute; dots numerous, yellow, distinct: 
m bluish; skin thick, tough; flesh yellowish with traces of red, moderately juicy, 
‘but tender; core medium size; flavour subacid, pleasant; quality above medium 
od; season, December prohably to March or later. 


Vermac (Lawver x McIntosh).—Fruit below medium, almost small; form round- 
cavity medium, depth and width; stem medium length, moderately stout; basin 
llow, medium width, wrinkled; calyx closed or partly open; colour yellow. almost 
rely covered with rich deep attractive crimson; dots small, indistinct; bloom traces, 
sh; skin thick, tough; flesh white tinged with red and a bright red core line, 
er, Juicy; core above medium to large, open; flavour subacid, pleasant, good, with 
a of McIntosh; quality good; season probably ecarfy to mid-winter, decidedly 
x than McIntosh. 


CROSS-BRED VARIETIES ORIGINATED BY DR. WM. SAUNDERS, z 


_A large number of cross-bred varieties were originated outside the Horticultural 
ision at the Central Experimental Farm by Dr. Wm. Saunders, late Director, an 
ount of which work was published by him in Bulletin 68 called ‘ Progress in the 
eding of Hardy Apples for the Canadian Northwest.’ These crosses are now under 
charge of the Dominion Horticulturist, and following are descriptions of the best 
the second crosses which fruited in 1912, being the Fi generation from crosses 
ween varieties of the Fi generation of the first cross and named varieties of larger 
ples. ‘ Dean,’ for instance is P. baccata x Wealthy, and ‘Angus’ is Dean x Ontario. 
e best of the first crosses which were crosses between the wild Siberian crab apple 
rus baccata and varieties of apples, gave fruit little larger than the best named 
ib apples, while the second crosses, which have a larger quota of apple blood, have 
ren fruit 2} inches in diameter, and, if they are sufficicntly hardy, will prove very 


luable. 


Angus (Dean x Ontario).—Fruit below medium to medium in size, 2 by 24 
shes; form roundish, slightly ribbed; cavity narrow, medium depth; stem long, 
nder; basin open, medium depth, wrinkled; calyx partly open; colour yellow washed 
th pinkish red; predominant colour pinkish red; seeds medium size for an apple, 
ite; dots few, small, white, distinct; skin thin, tender; flesh, yellow, crisp, breaking, 
derately juicy, core medium; flavour, briskly subacid; quality above medium; 
son October to middle November. General Notes: No marked resemblance to 
itario. Of good size. Flesh, skin and stem, crab-like; seeds apple-like. 


Elkhorn (Jewel x Gideon).—Fruit large for a crab, small as an apple, 1} by 243 
shes; form oblate to roundish; cavity open, medium depth; stem long, slender; 
sin open, wrinkled; calyx elosed; colour yellow, well washed with crimson; pre- 
minant colour crimson; seeds small for an apple, acute; dots obscure; skin thin, 
ider; flesh yellowish, crisp, breaking, juicy; core above medium; flavour acid, 
sasant; quality above medium; season late September and October. General Notes: 
is should make a good late crab apple for any part of Canada. No resemblance to 
deon. All marked characters are crab-like, 


Gretna (Pioneer x Northern Spy).—Fruit large for a crab, small for an apple, 2 
91 inches; form oblate; cavity deep, open; stem medium to long, stout to moder- 
Jy stout; basin open, medium depth, wrinkled; calyx open; colour yellow, washed 
d splashed with crimson; predominant colour crimson; seed below medium for an 
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ab, acute; dots few, white, distinct ; skin moderately thick, tenc 
flesh yellowish, crisp, breaking, juicy; core medium; flavour briskly sutiacidy pleas 
sprightly; quality good; season November to January. General Notes: Resem 
Northern Spy considerably in colour, flesh and flavour. Promising. . 
Martin (Pioneer x Ontario).—Fruit below medium 24 by 2% inches; form rot 
ish: cavity narrow, medium depth, russeted; stem medium length, slender; b 
medium depth and width to shallow almost smooth ; calyx open; colour pale yel 
washed with pinkish red; predominant colour pinkish red; seeds medium for an ap 
acuminate; dots obscure; skin moderately thick, tender; flesh yellow, crisp, teng 
juicy; core medium size, open; flavour subacid, pleasant; quality good; sea 
October to mid-December. i 
Ruth (Pyrus prunifolia x Pewaukee).—Fruit small for an apple, but as large 
Martha crab apple, 12 by 1% inches to 1g by 12 inches; form roundish conical; cay 
open, medium depth; stem long, slender; basin deep, medium width, wrinkled; ca 
open; colour yellow well covered with deep crimson; predominant colour deep crims 
dots moderately numerous, white, distinct; skin, thin, tender; flesh yellow, stail 
with red, tender juicy; core above medium; flavour subacid, pleasant, no astringen 
quality good; season October to November. 4 
Trail (Northern Queen x Rideau).—Fruit large for a crab, a little larger f 
Martha; form oblate, almost roundish; cavity medium depth and width; stem y 
long, slender; basin open, deep nearly smooth; calyx closed; colour pale yel 
splashed and washed with orange red and crimson; predominant colour orange r 
seeds below medium, acute; dots few, indistinct; bloom slight, pinkish, firm; sg 
thin, tender; flesh yellowish, crisp breaking; core medium; flavour subacid, sprigh 
very pleasant; quality good to very good; season late August. a 
Wapella (Dean x Ontario).—Fruit below medium for an apple, very large fo 
crab 24 by 24 inches; form roundish to oblong, ribbed; cavity medium depth ¢ 
- width; stem medium length, slender to moderately stout; basin open, deep, wrinkl 
calyx partly open, or closed; colour yellow washed with red; predominant colour re 
seeds medium size for an apple, obtuse; dots very few, indistinct; bloom pink 
thin; skin moderately thick, moderately ténder; flavour briskly subacid, pleasa 
core medium; flesh yellowish with traces of red, crisp, breaking, juicy; quality ab 
medium; season late December, probably to March or April. 


apple, large for a cr 


PLUM SEEDLINGS. 


The successful culture of the European or domestica plums is confined mai 
to the warmest parts of Canada or where the winters are tempered by large bod 
of water. The two native American species, Prunus nigra and Prunus. america 
ag the other hand, can be grown successfully where the winters are very seve 
Many good varieties of these have been introduced and further improvement is bei 
made, What is needed are early varieties of good quality for those parts where ‘ 
growing season is short, and varieties with thinner skins for all parts. They sho 
also, if possible, have good shipping qualities. At the Central Experimental Fai 
a considerable number of good seedlings have been originated and some of the b 
gs oe named. The following five varieties were named in 1912. Four of th 
are seedlings of other Experimenta] Farm seedlings and are thought ‘ be better 


os oleate Snes ene, oval; lopsided; cavity medium size, shall 
e slightly depressed, lopsided; apex knobbed, irregular; greenish-yellow overspr 


= bright red ; predominant colour red; dots indistinct: bloom moderate; skin th 
tough, slightly bitter, flesh yellow to greenish-yellow, firm, juicy aeaes rc 
5) ’ ; 
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y flavour; quality good; stone large, flattened, cling. Season late September. 
promising plum, large, of attractive appearance, of firm texture. Should 
0 be a good shipper. 

mana (Consul seedling)—Large; oval, wedge, slightly lopsided; cavity 
to large, medium depth; suture indistinct; apex flattened; yellow, mottled 
shed with carmine-red; predominant colour carmine-red; dots few, medium 
ound apex; bloom moderate; skin medium thick; flesh yellow, firm, somewhat 
eet to insipid flavour; quality medium; stone large, bean shaped, flattened, 
ason late September. A plum possessing pre-eminently the characteristics of 
shipping fruit. Ten fruits weighed 10 ounces. 

zel (Gloria seedling).—Large; rounded ovate; cavity shallow, medium; suture 
et, fairly clearly lined; apex rounded; yellow, generally entirely overspread 
dull, rich red; predominant colour dull, rich red; dots, medium to large, dis- 
yellow, bloom moderate; skin thick, tough, but agreeable; flesh golden yellow, 
moderately firm; sweet flavour; good quality; stone large, elongated ovate, 
d. Season mid-September. A very attractive plum of considerable promise. 
oda (Cheney seedling).—Large; oval (regular) ; cavity broad, moderately deep 
low; suture slightly depressed, faintly lined; apex rounded; dark red; pre- 
nt colour dark red; dots small, numerous, indistinct; bloom none to slight; 
irly thin, tough, peels when ripe; flesh rich orange-yeliow, firm, juicy; sweet, 
leasant flavour; good quality; stone broadly oval, dark colour, semi-free. 
mid-September. A good plum. 

esta (Gloria seedling).—Large to very large, oval; cavity medium to large, 
; suture slightly depressed, fairly clearly lined; apex swollen opposite suture; 
overspread by bright pink to dark carmine-red; predominant colour light car- 
‘ed; dots medium to large, distinct, yellowish;. bloom moderate; skin thick, 
y bitter; flesh yellow, juicy, firm, meaty, sweet, distinctive flavour; good 
7; stone large, flattened, oval, nearly free. Season late September. One of the 
‘Ten fruits weighed 12 ounces. Attractive, large, firm, of good quality; skin 
hat tough. 


SEEDLING STRAWBERRIES. 


hile seedling strawberries have not been grown on a very large scale at the 
1 Experimental Farm, a limited number of plants have been raised from seed, 
1 none of these was hand pollinated. Of 650 seedlings which fruited in 1889, 
vere saved at first and these were gradually reduced in numbers, but none was 
it worthy of introduction. In 1897, about 1,400 seedlings were raised from 
sf the best named varieties. These were gradually reduced to thirty-four, - 
- which were some of great promise. In the winter of 1905-6, these were 
“ally all winter-killed, so that nothing came of this experiment. In 1906, seed 
wn of Bubach, Wm. Belt, and Marshall, and while the number of these which 
| was small, there being only ninety seedlings of Bubach, seventy-three of Wm. 
nd seven of Marshall, the proportion of very promising varieties has been large. 
of the Marshall seedlings, though good in quality, were productive, but so 
ing were the others that in 1912, there were still being grown thirty-seven 
h seedlings and twenty-four Wm. Belt seedlings. Both Bubach and Wm. Belt 
appear to be excellent mothers to use in breeding strawberries. 

wenty-one of the best of these sixty-one seedlings have been named as follows: 
, Cassandra, Celia, Cordelia, Desdemona, Francesca, Helena, Hermia, Julia, 
a, Lucetta, Mariana, Miranda, Octavia, Olivia, Ophelia, Portia, Silvia, Valeria, 
Virgilia, these being names of Shakespeare’s heroines. It is proposed to send 
ut to the branch Experimental Farms and other places for further test. Follow- 
e descriptions of thirteen of these varieties :— 


~~ 
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Cassandra (Bubach seedling), Imp.—form roundish, wedge-shaped, regular 
large; external colour bright scarlet, glossy; colour of flesh deep salmon ; core 
texture juicy; flavour briskly subacid, pleasant; quality above medium to 
scason medium to late; shipping quality moderately firm; plant vigorous; f 
good; a handsome variety of good size, form and colour, Productive. 


Cordelia (Bubach seedling), Per.—Form roundish, wedge-shaped; size 
external colour bright red, glossy; colour of flesh. deep salmon; seeds medium 
tender; texture juicy; flavour briskly subacid, pleasant; quality above mediuy 
good; season medium to medium late; shipping quality, moderately firm; — 
vigorous; foliage good; attractive in appearance of good size, and productive. § 
make a good commercial berry. 


Desdemona (Bubach seedling), Imp.—Form wedge-shaped; size medium to} 
external colour dark red; colour of flesh dark red; seeds medium; core solid bw 
der; texture juicy; flavour briskly subacid, pleasant; quality above medium to 
season medium to late; shipping quality moderately firm to firm; plant vige 
productive; foliage good; a good berry for home use. 


Hermia (Wm. Belt seedling), Per—Form conical to wedge conical; size me 
to large; external colour bright deep red, glossy; colour of flesh deep red;_ 
medium; core tender;texture juicy; flavour subacid, good; quality good; & 
medium; shipping quality firm; plant vigorous, productive; foliage good. A 
berry, attractive in appearance. . 


Julia (Bubach seedling), Imp.—Form conical to somewhat wedge-shaped, f 
regular; size large; external colour bright to deep red, glossy; colour of flesh 
salmon; seeds medium; core tender; texture juicy; flavour briskly subacid, pleagar 
quality above medium to good; season medium; shipping quality firm; plant vigo 
productive; foliage good. Ripens evenly to tip. Attractive in appearance. § 
make a good market berry. | 


Lucetta (Bubach seedling), Per.—Form blunt, wedge-shaped; size large; ext 
colour deep scarlet; colour of flesh red; seeds medium; core tender; texture 
flavour subacid; quality medium; season medium early; shipping quality moder 
firm to firm; plant vigorous, moderately productive; foliage good. Attractiv 
appearance. Should ship well. 


‘ Mariana (Bubach seedling), Per—Form wedge-shaped to roundish wedge-she 
size large ; external colour bright, deep scarlet, glossy; colour of flesh deep salt 
seeds medium; core tender; texture juicy; flavour subacid, pleasant; quality : 
medium to good; season medium to medium late; shipping quality moderately : 


plant vigorous, productive; foliage good; of good size and attractive appear 
Good for home market. 7 


Miranda (Bubach seedling), Per—Form roundish to wedge-shaped, somewh 
irregular; size large; external colour bright deep red, glossy: Salute i flesh 
ea depressed; core tender; texture juicy; flavour briskly’ sebaeile unite j 
oan a Z sag medium early; shipping quality firm; plant vigorous, B 

; ge good. A large firm berry which should be desirable for marke 


. Ophelia (Wm. Belt seedling) Per,—Form 1 
size large ; external colour bright scarlet 
medium; core tender; texture juicy; 
medium lete; shipping quality firm: 
large berry of good quality, 


ong wedge-shaped, somewhat necke 
glossy; colour of flesh pale red; 
flavour briskly subacid; quality good; se 
plant vigorous, productive ; foliage healthy 
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rlia (Win. Belt seedling), Imp.—Form roundish conical to wedge conical; size 
external colour deep red, glossy; colour of flesh deep rich red; seeds very 
ent; core tender; texture juicy; flavour briskly subacid, pleasant; quality 
season medium late to late; shipping quality firm; plant vigorous; foliage 
-A late berry of good form and colour. ; 


wia (Wm. Belt seedlingy—Form roundish to wedge-shaped, blunt and flat at 
ize large; external colour deep red; colour of flesh deep salmon; seeds medium; 
nder; flavour briskly subacid, pleasant; quality above medium to good; season 

late; shipping quality moderately firm; plant vigorous productive; foliage 
An attractive looking variety. Fruit ripens evenly and retains good size through 
son. 


nola (Wm. Belt seedling), _Imp.—Form conical to somewhat wedge-shaped; size 
external colour bright to dark red; colour of flesh deep rich red; seeds large, 
nent; core tender; texture juicy; #avour briskly subacid, pleasant; quality 
season medium late, shipping quality firm; plant strong grower; foliage good. 
e-fruited variety. Should make a good shipper. ’ 


irgilia (Wm. Belt seedling), Imp.—Form roundish to wedge-shaped; size large; 
al colour deep red; colour of flesh deep red; seeds medium; core tender; flavour 
d, pleasant; quality above medium to good; season medium; shipping quality 
ately firm to firm; plant vigorous, productive; foliage good. An attractive 
g berry, being of good size, colour and form. 


e 


VEGETABLES. 


FARMERS LIST OF BEST VEGETABLES. 


- 


"he ‘Farmers’ List of Best Vegetables’ which has been published from time to 
in the annual report has been much appreciated. This list is really a summary 
e variety tests, and gives, in a comparatively small space, the names of those 
ables which are considered the best. The following list has been revised up to 


utumn ,of 1912 :— 


|sparagus.—Palmetto is proving a better variety than Conover’s Colossal for 
al planting, as it is not so subject to the disease known as Asparagus Rust. 
iteuil is also a good variety. 


Jeans.—Round Pod Kidney Wax and Wardwell’s Kidney Wax are two of the 
ellow-podded or wax bush beans, and are both early. Stringless Green Pod, Early 
Valentine and Early Refugee are three good, green-podded varieties. Refugee or 
sand to One is one of the best later sorts. Among Lima beans, the dwarf or bush 
-are the most satisfactory. 


eets.—Meteor, Karly Model, Electric, Egyptian and Eclipse are some of the best. 
torecole or Kale.—Dwarf Green Curled Scotch. 
rocoli—White Cape. 


'russels Sprouts.—Improved Dwarf. The dwarf varictics have been found more 
actory than the tall-growing ones. 


labbage.—Early Jersey Wakefield, Copenhagen Market (early), Succession 
um), Danish Ballhead and Drumhead Savoy (late), Red Dutch (red) is a good 
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list. Houser has been found freer from disease than most. For extra early use 
Market is desirable, being neerly a week earlier than Eariy Jersey Wakefield. — 


Cauliflower.—Early Dwarf Erfurt and Early Snowball. 


Carrots.—Chantenay is one of the best, but if a good extra early sort is eq 
the Early Scarlet Horn can be, planted with advantage. It is a small variety, 


Celery—Golden Self-Blanching (Paris Golden Yellow) (early), French Su 
Noll’s Magnificent, Perfection Heartwell, Triumph, Winter Queen are all goo 
varieties. London Red is a good red one. White Plume is desirable for the p 7 


Corn.—Malakoft, Peep O’Day (extra early), Early Fordhook, Early Cory (e 
Crosby’s Early, Golden Bantam, Metropolitan (second early), Perry’s Hybrid, 
I’'vergreen and Black Mexican (medium) Stowell’s Evergreen, Country Gent! 
(late). In planting, the Country Gentleman should not be omitted, as it lengther 
season very considerably and is of fine quality. Golden Bantam is the best s 
early for home use. It is of excellent quality. _ 

For the prairie provinces and other parts of Canada where the nights are 
Squaw and Extra Early Adams, though not sweet varieties, develop better than ¢ 


Cucumbers.—Peerless White Spine or White Spine, Davis Perfect, Cool and ¢ 
and Giant Pera are some of the most satisfactory. Boston Pickling and Chicago 
ling are good pickling sorts. 


Egg Plant—New York Improved and Long Double Purple succeed best. 


Lettuce—Grand Rapids, Black-seeded Simpson (early curled’), Iceberg, 
York, Giant Crystal Head, Crisp as Ice, and Improved Hanson (curled cabh 
Improved Salamander (uncurled cabbage). Grand Rapids is the best variet; 
forcing. Iceberg remains headed longest in summer. Trianon and Paris are t 
the best Cos varieties. 


Melons, Musk.—Long Island Beauty and Hackensack are two of the earliesi 
best of the Nutmeg type Montreal Market is later, but of larger size and finer fla 
Emerald Gem and Paul Rose are two of the best yellow-fleshed melons. . 


Melons, Water—Oole’s Early, Salzer’s Earliest, Ice Cream, Phinney’s Ear 
some of the most reliable. 


Onions.—Yellow Globe Danvers and Large Red Wethersfield are two of the 


and most reliable. Australian Brown is also good. Prize Taker is a good variet 
transplanting. 


Parsley.—Double Curled is as good as any. 


Peppers.—Cayenne, Chili, Cardinal. The Early Neapolitan is one of the ea 
of the large peppers. : 


Peas.—Gregory’s Surprise (extta early), Thos. Laxton, Gradus, American 
der, Nott’s Excelsior, Sutton’s Early Giant (early), Sutton’s Excelsior, Premium: 
(second early), McLean/s Advancer, Heroine and Stratagem (ota to late). 
foregoing varicties, not being tall growers, may be grown without supports 
Content, Telephone and Champion of England are three of the best tell-growia 


Early: Rochester Rose, Earl i 1 | 

ar . » Karly Ohio (pink), Irish Cobbler, Et 

Sie or, ey Petoskey, New Early Standard (white), Bovee (pink and wl 
ain crop: Carman No. 1, Gold Coin, Factor, Dalmeny Beauty, Money JW 


Potatoes. 


(white). 
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adishes.—Early: Scarlet White-tipped Turnip, Rosy Gem, French Breakfast, 
Rocket (red), Icicle (white). Late: White Strasburg, Long White Vienna. 
er: Long Black Spanish, Chinese Rose-coloured, New White Chinese or Celestial. 


hubarb.—Linnaeus, Victoria. 
alsify.—Long White, Sandwich Islands. 
pinach.—Victoria, Thickleaved. 


Squash.—White Bush Scalloped, Long White Bush, Summer Crook Neck. Late: 
ious, Hubbard. 


Tomatoes.—Early: Sparks’ Earliana, Chalk’s Early Jewel, Bonny Best, Dominion 
(scarlet). Medium: Matchless, Trophy (scarlet), Livingston’s Globe, Plentiful 
plish pink). 


Turnips.—Early : Extra Early Milan, Red Top Strap Leaf. 


Swedes.—Champion Purple Top, Skirving’s Improved. 


TOMATOES UNDER GLASS. 


In the annual report for 1912, the results of a variety test of tomatoes in a small 
mhouse at the Central Experimental Farm were “recorded. During the past 
, eighteen varieties and strains were again tested in the same house. This house 
sed for ornamental planty as well, and only part of the space was available for 
tomato plants. The plants were set fifteen inches apart in a single row on the 
ches on each side of a central walk, sufficiently far back so that a row of begonias 
Id be grown in front of them. As they grew. the plants were tied to wires and 
t pruned to single stems. Four plants of each variety were used, two plants of 
h variety being on each side of the walk opposite each other. The seed was sown 
June 12, 1912, germinated on June 18, the young plants were pricked out in a 
1 frame on June 24 and planted in the greenhouse on July 24. The plants made 
id growth and the first ripe fruit was picked on September 16 from Sparks 
rliana No. 10 strain. Early in the season, the plants produced large clusters of 
vers, the fruit set well and there were prospects of a good crop, but, during the 
nths of August and September, there was much rain and dull weather, there being 
9 hours less sunshine than the average during August, and 108-0 hours less than 
. average during September. As a result there was a poor setting of fruit during 
ptember. By theend of that month, the plants had reached the top of the house 
1, as there was practically no fruit on them except near the bottom, it was decided, 
an experiment, to head them back to within three feet of the soil. This was done 
September 28. Most of the plants, though checked severely, recovered from the 
sects of the heading-back and made medium growth again. On the new growth 
ne moderately good fruit set, but the results obtained from such severe checking 
the plants were not such as to warrant recommending it, as the different varieties 
1 not recover equally well from the heading-beck. The yields obtained in 1912-13 
» not reliable, but, as indicating the varieties which are likely to give the largest 
ds in an unfavourable season, and under such treatment, the following record is 
ren of the six most productive sorts, the varieties tested being Winter Beauty, 
dustry O.A.C. Selected 1910, Industry O.A.C. Selected 1910-11, Improved 
press, Sutton’s Satisfaction, Sparks EKarliana No. 10, Bonny Best, Sparks Earliana 
\E.F %2) Chalk’s Early Jewel, Dobbie’s Champion, Dominion Day, Wealthy, 
itton’s Al, XXX Earliest Scarlet, Cox’s Earliest, Greater Baltimore, Livingston’s 
obe. 
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st year, in a test of twenty-one varieties and strains, the most productive six 
r of yield were Industry (O.A.C. Selected 1910), Sutton’s Satisfaction, Indus- 
-A.C. Selected 1910-11), Livingston’s Globe, Dobbie’s Champion and Bonny 
Tt will thus be seen that the three varieties which did best for the two years 
ndustry, Sutton’s Satisfaction and Bonny Best, but Livingston’s Globe and 
*3 Champion are also two very good ones. 


POTATOKS. 


e season of 1912 was a very favourable one for potatoes, and, at the Central 
mental Farm, the best crop for several years was harvested in the experimental 
New stock was obtained of most varieties and many sorts not hitherto tested 
ried. The potatoes from old stock were planted in a separate field, and the’ 
while recorded, were not compared with the new stock, the twelve best-yielding 
es given below being all from the new stock. In these test plots there were one 
ed and thirty-six varieties, of which sixty-six sets of each were planted. The 
, which had been in clover in 1911,-was ploughed early in the autumn of that 
nd the sod was well rotted when the potatoes were planted on May 380, 1912. 
lets were cut so that they would have at least three good eyes each and were 
d one foot apart in rows two,and one-half feet apart. They were covered with 
e to ensure greater uniformity. The ground was kept thoroughly cultivated 
the growing season and the plants sprayed with Bordeaux mixture to control 
light, and with a mixture of eight ounces of Paris green and one:and one-half 
s of arsenate of lead to a barrel of water to kill the potato beetles. The potatoes 
dug on October 7. There was little evidence of rot. 


TWELVE MOST PRODUCTIVE VARIETIES OF POTATOES IN UNIFORM TEST cos 
a PLOTS—1912. 
| Total Yield | Yield Yield per | 
Name of Variety. es “| per Acre Acre Un- Colour. 
oe 4 per Acre. Marketable. . marketable. 
Bush. Lb. Bush. Lb. Dash, Lb. 
ELON ig Porcine acool ety fo.0, b/'or 0s 0 oalace Be 580 48 457 36 123, 12 [White. 
eka Pte BOER Vd cen a aii od iS es 563 12 457 36 105 36 " 
NR eM re it hte cadre ss a's <i 554 24 488 24 os eas " 
INNS TIGEG Soir a sins ti ccs os Ss 2,2 BOON eat 409 12 140 48 ou 
ME MOH anak at oie t.ne os 536 48 | 448 48 | 88 .. |Pink. 
BRR... ai eor gies. Dy pea. | 492-48 «| 85) 12 | White. 
pee’s Extra Early....... .:-. poe \n DID 212 1¢ 479) = 36 39 36 " 
Ee ic Seedling : Peg vi pies aa Sea BIS 12 37 24 140 48 ou 
Re a eee 514.48 | 431 12 | 83 36 |Pink and white. 
MINOR Bice inc Vide dele. sap ve veces | -510 24 466 24 BAS cscins 2 HW Wnbe; 
Le aR ares Seen | -OOL BG th? 4400 61 36 |Pink. 
REE s/s ss cee gma else de ons oss | 499 24 448 48 50 36 |White. 


SPRAYING EXPERIMENTS. 
Lime Sulphur versus Bordeaux for Potatoes. 


An interesting spraying experiment conducted in the Horticultural Division in 
was one made for the purpose of comparing the relative value of the lime sul- 
wash with Bordeaux mixture in controlling late blight of the potato. Only one 
ring was given in this experiment, the date being .July 28, 1912. One row 33 
long of each of the nine varieties, Canadian Standard, St. Patrick, Burpee’s 
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Extra Early, Early Puritan, Emigrant, Rose of the North, Buckeye State, 1 
Ohio, Bermuda Early and Rochester Rose, was sprayed with a commercial br 
lime sulphur, 1 part in 35 parts of water and Bordeaux mixture made with 6 p 
copper sulphate, 4 pounds lime, to forty gallons water and, for comparison, the 
area was sprayed with Paris green, an insecticide only. 


Resutrs—Average of nine varieties. 


i 


Yield of Viel 
Ee Total Yield. | marketable. -| unmark 
tubers. tube 


Bush. Lb. | Bush. — Lb. | Bush. - 


BOracaux WIKtUIO...i0c saves cs oe ecw bee's ae es Onn heey epee 28 12 169... 57-4 
Pie SEL PHOT pasa fet ee bw ne oelr a genie wa eeu Renee ee 163 36 105 36 58 
PPBSEAYV OC 122 o vnid ck ene + tr Cavin ys Saimw ee Ws gh sk Mest ee eating 156 8648 92 24 64 — 


———= 
a LT a 


A difference in favour of Bordeaux mixture in the total yield of 62 bushe 
pounds per acre, and in yield of marketable potatoes of 63 bushels, 36. pounds per 


. 


ORNAMENTAL GARDENING. 


In previous annual reports of the Horticultural Division, and in bulletins, 
siderable information has been given by the writer in regard to trees, shrubs 
herbaceous plants tested at’ the Central Experimental Farm. Short descrip 
have in many cases been published of varieties considered best for ornamental pl 
ing and, in some cases, cultural directions based on experience at Ottawa have 
given. - 
_ In 1897, lists were published of one hundred of the most ornamental hardy 1 
and shrubs, and also one hundred of the best herbaceous perennials. In 1898 
additional list of good perennials was given. In 1899, a list was published of § 
good low-growing flowering shrubs, and also an additional list of good perennials. 
1900 there was given a list of the best hardy, woody, and annual climbers. In 190 
list of best spring flowering perennials. In 1903, a list of deciduous trees, shrubs 
’ climbers with attractive foliage, bark and fruit. In 1904, a list of the genera of 
and shrubs in the arboretum, with the number of species of each; and, in 1899, 
was published a catalogue of the trees and shrubs in the arboretum which had ] 
tested up to that date, with notes regarding hardiness. “= 

In the annual report for 1906 a list of thirty of the best hardy flowering sht 
was given, with short descriptions. In the annual report for 1909 was publishe 
list of the best twenty-five hardy ornamental deciduous trees, a list of best twenty- 
hardy evergreens, and a list of the bést lilacs, with short descriptions. A descrip 
list of the best philadelphus or mock orange appeared in the report for 1910. Fiz 


in 1912, an article on ‘Hardy Roses and their Culture’ was published in the ann 
report and also in bulletin form. | 


In 1911, Mr. F. E. Buck, B.S.A., was a 
gardening and, during the past three se 
been in progress which will be reported up 
order. Especial attention has been paid 

pared by Mr. Buck on ‘ Everlasti; 


ppointed to assist the writer in ornameé 
asons, considerable experimental work 
on as rapidly as the material can be got 
to annuals, and following is an article’ 
igs’ which will no doubt be read with much interes 
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T\VERLASTING FLOWERS 


BY 
F. HE. Buck, B.S.A., Assistant in Ornamental Gardening. 
ngst popular annual flowers grown in European countries, those known as 


ings’ hold a conspicuous place. They retain their shape, colours, etc., after 
ed, and will last for months, even several years, when gathered at the right 


po 


rance, the French Immortelles (Helichrysum arenariwm, and the Xeran- 
) are used extensively in the manufacture of memorial wreaths and crosses. 
antities of these and other varieties known under the same general name of 
ings’ are exported from both France and Germany to all parts of the world. 
instances, the flowers are bleached white and then dyed in various colours. 
12, a collection of the seed of these flowers was ordered from two well-known 
1s, and sown with the seeds of other annuals under test for that season. 
| the collection of several hundred varieties of annual flowers, the ‘ Ever- 
grew as luxuriantly as most, gave more blossoms per plant than most, and © 
d in flower for a longer period than the majority of the others. 
varieties grown were as follows :— 


1. Helichrysum. .. 


“Common Everlasting’ of English and American gardens, Heli- 
bracteatum) selected varieties in six ‘colours, viz., golden yellow, pink, 
r red, silver white, purple and eream or buff. It is generally considered that 
best in a sandy type of soil. They were planted (as were all the everlastings) 
dy soil. A good supply of rain fell in 1912 and the Helichrysums not only 
ler than usual but bloomed most profusely during a period of two to three 

Repeated cutting encouraged further growth. The flowers of the Helichry- 
s from one to two and a half inches across and resemble slightly the annual 
Height, three feet to five feet. 


2. Acroclinium. — 


se are ‘ Everlastings’ somewhat resembling a large daisy. The plants grow 
‘teen inches to eighteen inches high. They are to be had in two colours, 
ad a pretty shade of rose pink. They are sold as singles and doubles, but at 
nearly all the flowers have come either double or semi-double. The flowers 
uced singly on stalks growing from the base of the plant. For this reason, 
y to cut them with long stems and at the right stage for drying. They are 
‘looking than the Helichrysums and quite pleasing in appearance as a cut 
, yaces. They are also quite useful grown as ordinary flowers in borders and 
ng off the old heads may be kept in bloom for ten weeks or more. The flowers 
m three-fourths of an inch to one and a half inches across. 


8. Rhodanthe. 


s little ‘ Everlasting’ does not grow much over a foot high, but it has a 
n reputation because of its graceful habit of growth. The nodding heads, 
eolour, on long pedicels retain their grace when dried. The flowers are about 
arters of an inch across. The blooming season is not so long as of the two 
Everlastings,’ about eight weeks being the limit. It does well, and looks well, 
n either borders or beds. 

-20 
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4, Ammobium. 


Ammobium altum derives its varietal name from the broadly-winged 
which give it a distinctive appearance as a plant. The flowers are rather I 
for that reason less valuable than the three former, and, since there are seve 
branch, it is more difficult to cut the Ammobium at the right stage for dry i 
cut at the right stage they may, however, be used to good advantage to mix 
other ‘ Everlastings.’ The flowers are silvery-white, about three-quarters of 
across, and somewhat like a small daisy. The plant is rather straggling in 
growth. 

5. Helipterum. 


Helipterum Sandfordi is the least attractive of the ‘Everlastings.’ It. 
yellow in colour and in habit of growth somewhat resembles a dwarf type of § 
rod.” It is useful for mixing in with the other ‘ Everlastings.’ Height, al 
foot. 4 


6. Gomphrenas. 


‘The Gomphrenas are also ‘ Everlastings’ and the only ones possessing 
mon name. They are known as ‘Globe Amaranths,’ and are to be had in g 
colours, the most attractive of which are rosea, rubra and aurea superba. Thi 
are globular in form and rather stiff-looking. Plants grow about one foot higl 
are quite tender to frosts. As a greenhouse plant they do very well. 


Botanical Note——All of the above plants, with the exception of the ] 
belong to the Composite. They are all natives of either South Africa or A 
The genus Helichrysum contains several hundred species, but only those 
of commercial value. Rhodanthe, Acrocliniums and Ammobiums are include 
genus Helipterum and have received these special horticultural names on ac 
the marked differences in the habits of the plants. The Ammobium is a s¢ 
plant from Australia. | . _ 

The Globe Amaranths (Gomphrena globosa) belong to the family Amar 
and are also sometimes called, with other plants, Bachelor's Buttons. TE 
bracts hide the true flowers. 


Xeranthemum and other Everlastings. 


Note.—The well-known Xeranthemums (French Immortelles) are under 
year (1913) and promise to take a high place in the list of everlastings. S 
the ornamental grasses which may be used with good effect with most of 
lastings are also included in the 1913 trials. Other ‘ Everlastings,’ inclu 
native ‘Pearly Everlasting’ and ‘ Cudweed, while not possessing commer¢! 


are sometimes grown. Such are under observation and if any are found wal 
be reported on later 


Notes on Culture.—The seed of these plants was sown in flats about th 
of April and the young plants put out the first week in June. By J uly 21, 
in flower and they continued to bloom till early in November, the Helichrysu 


stood several degrees of frost. Seed may also be sown in the open ground 1 


part of May. In such cases, the plants ill : 
August. The plants should be { p will not bloom till about the first 


thinned out to about six inches apart. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—J. A. CLARK, B.S.A. 


AREA. 


area now devoted to horticulture, including wood-lots and avenues, is about 
le acres. ; 

wood-lots and avenues were cleared of much of the underbrush, a splendid 
ound being prepared in the grove just north of the Station buildings. New 
and roads were opened up as needed and kept’ in good condition by the 
use of the split-log drag. 


~\ 


TREE FRUITS. 
APPLES. 


season of 1912 was an off year with the most of the fruit trees in the old 
at the Experimental Station, one section of a Red Quarrenden tree being an 
n. This tree was stripped of its bloom on one side several years ago and has 
1 time produced a crop every year on alternate sides. 

fruit was borne in the new orchard that was set in the spring of 1910. These 
ve made a strong, vigorous growth and have not been injured to any extent 
‘s or diseases, as shown by the small percentage of loss (5-6 per cent in three 
rom all causes, including accidents. An addition of forty trees was made to 
ard early in May, 1912. 

CHERRIES. 


cherry orchard gave profuse bloom, which was injured to some extent by 
Juite a number of the trees bore fruit, but it was taken by the robins before 
ally ripe. 
PLUMS. 


plum trees have made very strong, vigorous growth. The trees have been free 

sease or insects. They have been sprayed regularly at the same time as the 
ith lime-sulphur, and up to the present have been entirely free from black- 
rich has caused so much damage to plum trees throughout the province. 


PEARS. 


pear trees have grown the best, and are the most thrifty trees at the Station. 
e tree has died since planting. It was killed by an accident. Two trees of the 
re variety were loaded with excellent fruit 


SMALL FRUITS. 


mall fruit plantation gave highly satisfactory returns during the season. 


204 
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GRAPES. 


The grape vines that were set in 1910 were heavily loaded with fruit, 
these the Delaware and the Golden Drop matured before the others and were 
flavour. The Lindley and the Worden were much heavier yielders, the fruit bej 
fair quality. ; 

Among the vines set in 1911, the Moyer ripened a small quantity of f 
variety is the earliest that-has been tried at this Station, and gives promise ¢ 
the most satisfactory for this climate. 


CURRANTS. 


The red and white currants were loaded to the ground with fruit in 1912, 
is no demand for this fruit in Prince Edward Island as it is scarcely used at 
trial shipment was made to Nova Scotia, but the returns, after payment of” 
etc., were small. The Greenfield gave the best yield of red currants, and th 
White the best yield among ‘the white varieties. 

The black currants gave a fair yield. The bushes are strong and sho 
full bearing next season. The demand is much greater than for either red 0 
and they command a good price. The Saunders variety gave the largest yic 
fruit being of medium size and of good quality. 


GOOSEBERRIES. — 


The gooseberry bushes grew well and gave a fair average crop of fru 
currant worm appeared several times, but they were destroyed while in groups, 
they spread over the bush. We did not: find it necessary to use poison. The Hi 
and Smith’s Improved gave much the largest yields. 


RASPBERRIES, 


Among the varieties of raspberries tested, the Herbert (red) led in yie 
Shaffer (purple) a close second. The Columbian (purple) and the Cuthbe 
sre also two excellent varieties that gave large yields. The Golden Qween, 
variety, had a very long season, but gave rather a small total yield. The B 
varieties were all so badly infected with ‘ Anthracnose’ that they were pulled 
destroyed. ais 


ee 
ee 


DEWBERRIES. 


Many of the Lucretia dewberry plants were injured by frost. Those 
wintered gave good yields of most delicious fruit; the period of fruiting being 
as extended as that of the Golden Queen raspberry. This fruit was difficult 
as it was not known here. The plant is not nearly so hardy as the red raspl 


BLACKBERRIES. 


Three varieties of blackberries were set in 1910 but have been killed be 


winter, so that, while the new canes grew strong and large, no old canes rem 
produce fruit. a 


STRAWBERRIES. 
The strawberries were the m 
the season. Two dozen varieties 


destroyed by continuous heay 
lent condition. 


ost satisfactory fruit grown at the Statior 
were grown. With the exception of som 
y rains, the fruit was harvested and marketed 
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e Excelsior was the earliest fruit ripe, but gave rather a light crop of poor 

The Warfield and Clyde were the leaders, the Warfield being an excellent 
g@ berry, along with its heavy yielding qualities. The Parker Earle was the 
to produce good fruit. Bederwood and Splendid are two varieties that are 


ended. 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 


e trees and shrubs on the lawns about the Station buildings and along the 
made good growth during the summer, many of them being very showy. 
these might be mentioned Daphne Mezereum, blooming before the crocus; 
arguta, which was a mass of white bloom during June, and Hydrangea 
ata grandtflora with its abundant bloom in the late autumn. The belt of land 
the railway, that was planted to shrubs, was seeded down to lawn which 
ed the front of the Station very much. 


VEGETABLES. 


bout 150 plots of garden vegetables were tested in 1912. Brief mention will 
de of only a limited number of these. Club-root (Plasmodiophora Brassice 
injured both cabbage and cauliflower to some extent. The cutworms appeared 
ee numbers, but were controlled by scattering poisoned bran along the rows. 


ASPARAGUS. 


he early asparagus was killed back with frost on May 22, but came on well later 
ave a fair crop. 
BEETS. 


he table beets all gave a return of more than 15-0 tons per acre. The Ruby 
t and Egyptian Dark Red turnip being ready for use before the others. 
BEANS. 


he wet season caused considerable anthracnose among the beans. While they 
ced a large quantity of green beans, they did not ripen evenly or well for shell- 
- seed purposes. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


‘he Brussels Sprouts grew splendid stalks covered with excellent heads. Many 
: heads were infested with a small green worm similar to a cabbage worm. 


CABBAGE. 


ixteeen varieties of cabbage were grown. Early Paris Market and Early Jersey 
field were good for early market. The Improved Amager Danish Ballhead and 
xtra Amager Danish Ballhead gave the largest yield of good heads. 


CAULIFLOWER. 


‘xcept for the few that were injured with Club-root, the cauliflower gave good 
18, the Early Snowball doing bcst. 


CARROTS. 


"hree varieties of table carrots were grown, the Half Long Chantenay being the 
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CELERY. 


The season was favourable to celery, and all the varieties did well. The | 
Ribbed Paris, though not producing as high a yield as some others, was the favou 
French Success, Paris Golden Yellow and Evans Triumph were the heaviest yiel 


CORN. 


The corn grew well and formed many ears but owing to the most unfavo 
weather for many years for corn, the great bulk of it did not mature. Not 
ripened enough for seed. Karly Evergreen, pulled September 2, was the first fi 
use. 

CUCUMBERS. 
Among the three varieties tested, the Peerless White Spine was both earlier 


more prolific than the others. 
. LETTUCE. 


The thirteen varieties of lettuce were all so good that it was impossible to 
which was the best. The Grand Rapids and Whecler’s Tom Thumb were favourit 


ONIONS. 


Among the onions, the Large Red Wethersfield and Danvers Yellow Globe 
It was found best to leave the plants so close in the row that they crowded one ane 
half out of the ground.- This caused them to ripen more quickly. q 


PEAS. 


The early garden peas gave large returns; Heroine and Premium Gem lea 
a list of twelve. . 
RADISH. 


Both the Forcing Turnip Scarlet and the Turnip Early Scarlet White Ti 
radish were satisfactory. | 
RHUBARB. 


Ten varieties of rhubarb set in the autumn of 1911 made good growth and 
a fair crop. 
; SQUASH. 


Of the seven varieties of squash tested the Long Vegetable Marrow and the ] 
bard proved to be heavy yielders and the best keepers. 


SALSIFY. 


TOMATOES, 


The dull wet season delayed the ripening of the tomatoes. A very good crop, | 
ever, was harvested. Bonny Best was slightly ahead of three strains of Sparks 
lana received from the Central Experimental Farm. Rennie’s XXX Eavliont thi 
not so heavy a yielder, ripened as soon as the earliest strain of Sparks’ Earliail 


POTATOES. 


The potato crop of 19192 was above the aver 
rot reported. They afterwards kept well. The se 
intendent’s residence. ; 
ever, it was noticed th 


age. When dug, there was very | 


fe ed was kept in the cellar of the St 
1€ potato plants came up all right; shortly afterwards, 


at man $j ‘tal ieti , 
y of the plants in certain Varieties appeared stunted. 
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ined stationary in growth. These affected plants did not produce any saleable 
rs. Samples of the injured plants were sent from time to time to the Division 
otany, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada, and Mr. Eastham made two 
onal visits during the season to the field. Upon investigation it was found that 
from this cellar had proved worthless for seed in former years. ‘T'here were 
al inquiries from farmers describing a similar trouble in their potato fields. 
ing definite has yet been learned except that all of the seed potatoes obtained 
1 other sources and planted at this Station were free from the trouble. 

In the table that follows, the varieties of potatoes numbered from 1 to 8 were 
ined from outside sources. Nos. 9 to 28 were all kept in the cellar referred to, at 
, almost constant, temperature. Conditions seemed as good as they could be made. 
It will be noticed that some varieties were much more resistant than others. The 
ber of vigorous plants in each case is given, in the computed area. In the second 
}of the table the results are computed from 66 actual stalks, dug from a continua- 
of the same row, in order to obtain the number of vigorous plants there should 
been in the measured area. 

The seed was cut in four, being split from end to end and then ‘across fhe middle 
1e potato. The plants were sprayed regularly every ten days throughout the grow- 
season with Bordeaux containing Paris green. 

The land was a sandy loam, well manured with stable manure, which was worked 
oughly into the land two weeks before the seed was planted. The yield per acre 
computed from the weight of one row 66 feet long. The sets were planted on May 
nd the tubers.dug on October 7. No rot was found in any of the varieties. 


Porators.—Test of Varieties. 


| Part T., Part IT. - 
No. of | Results computed || Results computed from 66 
Vigor- | Total | from 1°264 acre— |, vigorous plants— 
“Name of Variety. SS Sp 2 Sa SE i 2 TAR oe ea | (2 ee cy 
ous Yield. ae | Un. 
Plants. et Sette lt soe oe PRK 2 
eee able. prem ae able. 
oo fae Tipevae sean Se, | OS, (ae ee eS = 
Bush Lb| Bush. Lb. |Bush. Lb. | Bush, Lb.| Bush. Lb. |Bush. Lb. 
BRE OO cee oo 5 sean fae 59 {519 28/484 08/35 20/ (556 19/519 45136 34 
NE MN os Sore hd on) Sos 42 (510 15/439 e710 24|!683 22|600 19/83 03 
Orwell Square........... Bs 58 |492 56/458 17/34 39] [536 47|501 52/34 DO 
BeeepePald i eds 54 (4438 18/413 36] 29 42/493 87 465 59}27 38 
Wee 3 McGregor SF eee a 58 (428 43/402 36/26 07||493 20/463 55/29 25 
Green Mountain........... 54 1421 09/373 02/48 07||484 41/435 19149 22 
Selina Burbank....... .... 46-1407 41/393 56/13 45/486 28/445 38/40 50 
DLE ORS so ws. 3 2 hee 60 (368 06/336 29/31 37||374 08/342 14/31 5i 
ECR eae ie 41 1450 12/391 19]58 53/643 21/578 44/64 37 
SO rer 44 |442 28/419 22/23 0€||530 061505 35/30 31 
Dreer’s Standard....... 54 1439 19]292 07\46 i 493 12/439 OZ). cs sienes 
Vick’s Extra Early.....:.. 47 |416 24/386 44/29 40) |500 55/467 22/33 33 
Empire State. _. Nee ee 37° (849. <071305 48/40 09 506 G8 103 14 42 54 
Ashleaf Kidney............ 31 |344 41/310 43/33 58} |556 03/508 45/47 18 
Merman No.1)... .....+.- 40 1335 46/284 29/51 17||483 02/434 30/48 RM 
Rochester Rose............ 31 (275 25/227 01/46 24) )381 33 335 05 46 28 
Rural New Yorker........ 39 \267 18236 55139 93) /361 12 327 3] 33 41 
SS ee oe 31 (252 02/225 30/26 321/457 02/397 55/59 07 
American Wonder.......-. 19 |233 55/200 12/33 41\|592 37/528 00164 3 
[rish Cobbler.. ere Y1 |232 381185 04/47 34) /348 50/299 53. 48 57 
SR EO SCAU... 5 2-0 55 > cceceis 8's 29 (222 20/172 58/49 22 \276 38 2i1 28/65 10 
Burbank’s Seedling ...... 94 |184 47/144 55)39 52 403 00 336 11 66 49 
ate Paritan........... : 20 (168 42/155 D213 20)|526 45)467 38/59 O7 
a A FE 26 {168 26/117 01/51 20) 290 24 215 03|75 i | 
EE DIP sii ewe ator o 0 43 {168 (101 53/66 25) |272 561168 18/104 38 
Sutton’s White City. 23 146 = 34/110 49} 35 45} /260 59)199 18/61 41 
Money Maker...,... | ee 14 |123 20/109 35/13 45 428 13/398 2] 29 52 
Morgan’s Seedling. ....... 9 /119 04| 77 49)41 5} {580 48/490 54/89 54 
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All the experiments were more or less affected by the injury mentioned 


ously, so that the data should be considered relatively only. a 
An experiment was conducted with Rural New Yorker potatoes to determine 


effect of certain fertilizers in conjunction with an application of barnyard ma 
which was applied evenly on all the plots at the rate of 22 tons per acre. | ; 


Experiments with Potatoes. 


DirrereNnt Applications of Fertilizers. 


Treatment. Total Yield [Yield of Marketable|Yield of Unm 
Row Pounds per Acre. | per Acre. per Acre. able per Aq 
NH, P, 0, K,O | Bush, Lb, Bash) ee Buch. 

a po 350 200 289 51 251 54 : 3a 

b 250 350 200 356 24 308 va 48° 

c a 175 100 316 48 281 36 35 oe 

d 125 Wd 100 355 18 304 42 50 a 

e 400 pounds basic slag. 243 06 220 oP 23 

f 


Check. 220 ape 186 20 33 


An experiment was conducted with Burbank’s Seedling to determine the 
date to plant potatoes. § 


DirFERENT Dates of Planting Potatoes. 


: : Total Yield 

— ee Total Yield Total Yield 

oF Date of Seeding per Acre. of Marketable. ae oo 

Bush Lb Bush. Lb. Bush. 

a DAY DAS. “Sema di op. s'ss octane ore 319 292 36 26 
b We, DOS AC. ane Tee is ee 248 36 198 50 
Cc sania . Oi mes eee gee 303 36 265 06 38 
d AY <saladcone Ue Siw oats tintion a ate 114 24 72 36 41 
; eS creek nt ee 181 46 133 06 48 
CBD piteae ssc apaecry Ginga ete 115 30 78 06 37 


An experiment was conducted to observe the effect. of liming sets and not i 
them; planting them at once and holding them for one week after cutting. _ 


Dirrerent Dates of Planting Limed vs, Not Limed Sets. 


Row. Treatment. Yield per Acre. foe = b reber eee Lae 
h cetable. | nmarketa 
| : pole ARES Bie Ae ie WS LE 535 es 
| Bush Lb Bush. Lb Bush 
a Limed and planted May 23. 
b Not limed, planted ar Br 199 08 163 mt re 
c ‘Limed and planted May 30. ... 193 36 146 a 7 
d \Not limed, planted May 30..... 214 30 186 08 43 


Phate IX 


Tris and Peonies, Charlottetown, Pauls 


Experimental Station, Charlottetown, P. E. I. Young orchard in distance. 
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season of 1912 was most favourable for flowers. From early spring until 
utumn the grounds at the Experimental Station were adorned with a pro- 
bloom. In the early spring the crocuses and squills unfolded almost in the 
se were followed by great beds of tulips and narcissus, which bloomed to 
in this moist climate. As the season advanced, irises in great clusters, 
ies, great balls of beauty, many -coloured, came and went, their beautiful 
sting throughout the summer. The annuals all came into competition with 
whose period of bloom extended frém July 4 until November 16. Fach 
particular beauty; the Perpetual roses being to many the greatest wonder. 
e varieties of sweet peas that were sown April 17, began blooming July 7, 
mmued until Novenker +. The average height attained was over 8 feet. 
e many other flowers deserving special mention, the beautiful collection of 
s, which had wintered outside, should have first place. The perennial 
asters during their season were very attractive. In the pond to the west 
rm the Kentucky water lilies covered a portion of the surface with their 
glossy leaves intermingled with large pink and white blossoms. 

iled records of all flowers grown were kept for reference. 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM, NAPPAN, N.S. 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—R. ROBERTSON. 


Following will be found the Horticultural Report of the Experimental 
‘ S., for 1912-13, poe q 
ane os Aas of 1912 was above*that of 1911 in quantity, but the qua 
about the same, this being mostly due to the very wet season and lack of st 
which has a tendency to cause a lack of rich flavour and high colour. q 

‘The trees in the commercial orchard, which was set in the spring of 191 
good growth in 1912, having come. through the winter very well, there being or 
trees which had to be removed in the spring, namely; two Golden Russe 
McIntosh Red and one Blue Pearmain. = 

A close record has been kept of the cost of planting and care of this orch 
the details of expenditures are given below. ; 


Cost of Commercial Orchard, 1911-12. 


th Number of hours . 
Date. Number of hours Cost. horse labour Cost. Work engage 
manual labour. anit Leuaetee: 
$ cts $ cts 
BAM oe ei verol 2 <ioiehe evade gies < edee Cases OS OR aos scant eee 25 80 |Cost 1911. 
April 12, 712)1 man 1 day at $1.70 -_ 1 70 |1 horse 1 day at $2.70 2 70 |Spraying (lime w 
May 1, 12/2 men4 " | bey LS Pte Pires ere etc Lay eo Replacing dead tr 
Weigle 22) 2. aj: ul " | BAD ACCS Soh es Pe en en par ieee Pruning. 
ee DUST | eae woe oa ete en Vmod uebe 1 team 1 day at $3.40 3 40 |Harrowing. 
June 1, ’12i1 man 1 day at $1.70 179 {Lhorsel wu $2.70) 2 70 |Spraying (Borde 
tne hy bastard cares vaca easy vont oe ge bere te ae 6 80 |Preparing seed-h 
" 6, 12:7 bush. mixed grain. ll oe es eee res. For sowing betwe 
" BG ia anise er nee Ser te 1 team 4 day at $3.40 1 70 |Seeding. } 
pool Eriged beg ee Gag (be oe Lhorsel 1; $2.70) 2 70 |Cultivating near 
July 2, °12/2 men 1 day at $1.70 BS eee SN cts: rcs Seo Oe ad eee Hoeing near tree! 
un 25, "121 man 1 " 1 70 |1 horse 1 day at $2.70; 2 70 |Spraying (Bordea 
Sept. 26, 712)1 4 4 " 0 85 1 team} on = $3.40} 1 79 |Cutting and stock 
" 28, 12,2 men 4 " 1 70 " u 1 70 | Hauling in grai I 
89 85 | | br 90| 
. $ cts. 
Manuallabour! 1. 74 a Aik. 0 Ses ee 89 85 
Horse and teamster labour...... .............. eA a cay 51 90 
= : 141 75 
By 117 bushels mixed grain at 50 cents................-....... ee 58 50 


Total cost 
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SMALL FRUITS. 


small fruit plantation, which was set out in the spring of 1911, came through 
er well, all the currant bushes looking very healthy and yielding a fair crop 
mer. 
pb yield of each variety was kept and is as follows :— 


CURRANTS. 
‘Name. | No. of Bushes. | Quality. | Date. Yield. 
{ hated 
| Buack. | Quarts, 
| 
i i ie 
eae 39) Good | Julv 31 | 8 
. | As ee Peres 5 u a | 3 
“2 Ti 5 wt a 8 
Bibs jets ordi ceed 5 | Mediam " 37 
ee Sees | 5 Good " | 3 
Oe eae | : " | e | 8 
een 8 ao eee 
2S 5 Medium + | 1 
Pilato at snes sees | 5 Good " | 4 
ee ety San ne 5 " " | 24 
: fe 
| Rep. ! é 
| a | Se eee 
ree 5 Medium August 1 ® 
NE rite 5 sed wig : | 5 Good " 6 
and ed ake swe kw ee ej"s 5 " " 3 
sch BES: sett d's, 3 oalipial ew 5 Medium "W 2 
) 2S EC re 5 Good " 2 
ee 5 " " j : 
MAB cate erks « ‘5 ” us i 
Dole 6.6 26's + o's 6 + 0 6 as 5 W | W 4 
) PEPE Tie ee 5 " | ” | 1 
| , 
- | W HITE. | | 
| B é 
| s 
MEMES ee 23.5, = eset. cies 5 Good August 1 | : 
oY Mae 5 " " | : 
RAPe S202 2.2. se | 5 " 1 | 
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STRAWBERRIES. 
The strawberry crop of 1912 gave promise of being another large one 


yield was good up to the last two pickings, when the berries were practically 


by rain storms. mate . 
The following are the yields of the twenty best varieties. Size of the ple 


feet by 5 feet, or one 528th part of an acre: 


—E—EEE 


Dart AND PICKINGS. 


Yield 
Name. res per 
lot. 
July 4 July 7 July 14 | July 20 | July 22 
quarts 

Parker HATICs.c:vj<:5 > =i eeietn aes. 4 5 11 3 1 24 
COMERCRIEE. Gace oss te colt Gale 3 6 lu if 2 22 
1 gl SASL Me rari Nauk AB 2 4 ff 5 4 ow 
MOV te tin teaice Sue ees 2 6 6 4 3 ral 
Warfield....... Oe ea a 6 5 4 2 18 
| ay og 14 cena OE Siar aR 3 7 5 eae ase ap 18 
Capt. Jack ....,......00+- 5 3 7 5 tat amet Peano rsp: 18 
IERINCESS ocr. eee ee cee neat Peete ae Mic 8 5 A Pomall lela cern wr 17 
Reena Maks) Soa 8) ka tos tats ol ln ce as wie Bheoee 5 6 3 3 17 
Beder-Wo0diarce 5 cawice eee 4 4 3 4 2 17 
Haverland........... 4 6 4 By Pe Ri aes 17 

US ea oe CERES eA orataed Prater ea 4 8 3 1 16 ' 
Se SOOMe TIL. schon Sere sue ee ere 4 6 4 2 16 
Early Beauty.............. 2 7 3 4 Sessa eee 16 
STHOHGICL. ;-.0) dn aca yc cueee 1 6 5 PS 3 16 
Michel Early............-- 4 5 3 2 2 16 
Morgan Favorite........... i} 3 3 Boo Sy nee 15 q 
AUP ity Fly 4 eet ce ee eS CR een 3 3 5 4 15 
HY Wx Beecher: 522..2 sd -. sve naces 5 4 4 2 15 

VEGETABLES, 


Experiments with potatoes. 


Nineteen varieties of potatoés were grown in uniform test plots of one-hun 
acre each, in rows thirty inches apart in the drill. The seed was cut with two 
eyes to the set, and planted in the rows one foot apart. 

The soil was a sandy loam on which clover hay had been grown the previou 
A light dressing of manure was applied and ploughed under. The land was 
ploughed and well harrowed, and complete fertilizer applied at the rate of 400 r 


per acre. The drills were harrowed down about the time the potatoes were coml 
and again rowed up. 


The plants were sprayed three times during the season, with Bordeaux mn 


Paris green being added on two occeasi 
; sions to destr 
and dug October 3 and 4, o destroy potato beetles. Planted 
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Total Yield per | Yield per 


ame of Variety. Planted.| Dug. | Yield per ee as ay Age Form and Colour. 
ASS able. etable. 


Bush. ]bs.|Bush. lbs./Bush. Ibs. 


teat Kidney.......... June 8./Oct.3&4| 413 341 40 71 40 |Flat round, white. 

MoGrepgor,...: 2... 5 Sty eas se im shoo Ue Io oa 20 $6 40 |Oblong, white. ; 
BS Seige. SO Soe '" 8. ou . 408 20 301 40 76 40 " " 

hester Rose..... .... tere oe uw .{| 401 40] 286 40) 115 00 |Round, red. 
k’s Extra Harly...... wo Ob )>400. 00.)- 350 00 50 00 |Long, white. 

| ae Sar hehe e wn .| 3888 20] 305 00 83 20 |Pink. 

ey Maker.......... ws SD tes 2 oat, WoO” .00. 1 2288. = 20 96 40 |Long, white. 
BITES a  ofase's vce es Cie: " 383 20| 291 40 91 40 |Round, white. 
BOD DIO - io... ke " 8. " 380. 00 295 -00 85 00 " " 

BS AROSOo. ccc neces st un «8. " 38¢3 20 | 280 00 83 20 |Pink. 
ire tate. ........ by Tae " 353 20 | 281 °40 71 40 |Long, round, white. 
erican Wonder..... ne 8. " 330. 00 | 233 20 96 40] w " " 

e We TELM soe cles = " 8. " 326 40 IBY Aw) AS 20 " uw aaa y 
Bea Standard........ eet. " Sal 40°). 22820 93 20 |Round, white. 
CODEN CS Rec ener ee {ese Se " 308 20 230 00 78 20 " " 
rgan Seedling........ op " 288 20] 211 40 76 40 ee round, pink and 

white. 
rd to Beat " 8. " . 240 00 200 00 40 00 Round, white. 
meny Beauty P wleys) piven " 8. " . 211 40 73 220 38 20 " " 
Henieis piers ener sle-e 6) © e\'s\ ee” «© " 8. " . 171 40 Losey 20 38 20 " " 


3 further test was given to potatoes by planting in rows different distances apart, 
ropping the sets different distances apart in the rows, with the following results: 


Distance Distance ~ : - Yield 
‘ gota Yield Yield 
‘iety. Planted. Dug. eee al a ‘ of per Acre: .|Marketabte: Unmianage 


Bush. Lb.|Bush. Lb.|Bush. — Lb. 


in No. 1'June8...... Oete Ss. ~ +s. las aoe Pan i ee 801 40 251 40 110 
SS ae Se esha se Sains, btn ss 2): 348 20 | 266 40 81 40 
motte a8. as. kc weSs oor Star eee re te ee OG 40 175 51 40 


GARDEN VEGETABLES. 
PEAS. 


The seed was sown on the 3rd of June in two rows 32 feet long, one of which was 
ved to ripen for seed and the other picked, of which a close record was kept. 


arn eee eee ee eee cee ene Sceeeeer 


REMARKS. Darts or PickInG AND YIELD. 
Variety. oh GRE NT: | al, PA ie = ee an 
Fit for . Length | Size of : 
Use. Quality. Si Pods im Pod. Date. | Lb.| Date. | Lb.| Date. | Lb 


——|—_|—-——— ||} } -|-— |— 


as Laxton... (July 13|Good... [3-4 in.(Large..|July 15] 18 |July 21{ 11 jJuly 27} 9 | 38 Ib. 


4, el si .\34-4 in. " " 19} 18 " Dia Othe knee pee Teens 21 4 
eoener . a i eee 4 in oveceve ” o* " 27 11 Aug. 6 é : ye As eae a c 
jum Gem....| w 21] w ...|din..... Medium| » 21 13 July 2% 6 ee et a 19°“ 
agem.......-| » 18] w_...|/3h-4 in.|Large..| » 19) 3] om 27) 5 Aug. 3) 6] 14 u 
AE, 45's se » 24|Medium|3in..... Small .. Aug. 3} 11 |Aug. 6 wba omhape tiene 14 4 
rican Wonder. w 12) 3 ee Medium July 19] 5 |July 27} 3 jAug. 3) 4/12 , 


Cee EE EY 
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BEANS, 


| i icate rows 32 feet long, one 
The beans were sown on the 3rd June, in duplica 
which was allowed to ripen for seed and the other picked, of which a close record 


kept. 
: The row which was left to ripen did not get a chance to dry before cold weat 


REMARKS. Datrs OF PICKINGS AND YIELDS. 
Variety. —_——_ is a ee Mid D aisle ete op 
pees Quality.) Colour. pene Date. | Lb. Date. | Lb.! Date. | Lb} 

Farly Refugee....|June 23 Good...|Good...|5 in....)June 23) 7 [June 27; 12 |July 3} 11 30 
Wardell’s Kidney. " 15/V ery hy atte Neue " 17; 10 | " 23) 7 |June 29; 3 
Valentine......... " 29|Good... on peel4h we eof 29) 8 duly: 9) 7 aly ee 8 
Dwarf Extra Early July . 1 ieiein fee . u 3} 11) Ce ery J 
Landreth’s Double|June 30 Medium a aoctO: a sop AMg. Sh Fos ose e sl] «ae yee eee 7 
Barrelled....... | | 
TOMATOES. ; 


The seed was sown in the hotbeds on the 8th of April, they were pricked off 
strawberry boxes the 1st of May, and remained there until the 20th of June, w 
they were transplanted into the open. Each plot consisted of ten strong plants, b 
set five feet apart each way, giving good room for cultivation and sunshine. 

The season was not at all suitable for the ripening of fruit, the weather be 
too dull, but there was a very good set of fruit, which was nearly all harvested g 
A record was kept of each Eee and is given below. 


DATE OF PICKINGS AND YIELDS. 


Variety —_— hen 
Date. Lb. | Date. bef Da otie te Lb. ; Date: Lh. 

—_—_—_— Se) Gee ee Baa a : o_o COR. "| 
Bee seri0. x, nn ote ou ev xe -{Sept. 14) 15 |Sept. 19} 20 sept. 22] 19 |Sept. 23} 3 | 57 
Livingston Cpiohemasccett Oren wo 1S TL - 18} 14 aN 22; 10 me en ae a) 
Pypat ks MMATIANE. 5s ces ov lee clk. ne 5 Oe n 8 10 i 14 FIFE ee ; 
OO) AO ee re a ne ATS uw! Lap 44 n 1% 20 | es 6 
PRMINV SONU Ges Peeve eke iit 9 5 eae ae) n° 15) 6A ye Weel eee 19 
Rennie OS atl neh aie aioe ety 17} 7 " oN 11 eves { 18 
@halk’s Karly Jewel. 02° | . i ot ae ao 8 eceren renee ena er) 

| 
CABBAGE. 


The cabbage was sown in the hotbeds on the 6th 
29th April ; where they rem 


the open, in two rows 32 fe 


April and pricked off om 
ained until the 5th June, when they were transplante 
et long and. 3 feet between the rows. 
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llowing is a record kept of the different yields:— 


ee ee 
SOOO 


DaTES OF HARVESTING AND YIELDS, 


Variety. pee sth ee Pa cele eter ae S SE ET Vag 
Date. | Lb. { Date. { Lb. { Date. | Lb. | Date. | Lb. { Total, 
ersey Wakefield......... July 18 64 |July 22) 83 |July 4 Pi Aaa Crs a PRR 168 Tb. 
aris Market. .... ...... eta Olea D9 72 ha. O80) BBs Irs. o ek ch cee, 198 4) 
arly Midsummer Savoy..| 1 19/ 42 n 27) 64 Dae Ue lit eee en. 5: V77 u 
| AN REE G ROS per at tne tag oat SHOT 4 GL oe Vag ee tray hovece os Aug. 1 18 | 1244 
I eee cOU Ae ARCO RA cetera niet Me mae Toy te a Od. Ne we LOL OTE ols ccd eee. 1i7 a 
sates cette, itera ears 139 
Ta SAISON EE Be CO in AO a) eh Bel i I digs ake OL ee 7 ee ee | Us PU 2 ey Rel Oe Eerie ei Ocean eras 99 i 
a aT Ob B Des. 115 4 
Peaperanahse.sce) pie” obeisyelene =) ML thie iene Ch ORE GWE LIZ Pw ache .6, face.enc Aug a 11 97 " 
Variety. Date. | Lb. | Date. | Lb. | Date. | Lb. | Total. 
SS ee Toe July 30} J1 |Sept. 10) 22 jSept. 18) 30 | 68 Ib. 
SOUL RU a ee a ea = i oy es nr aaa 9 Sie a uv 10) 30 it AS AT WOT Se ce 
nearerie EDS A ees eOeeed aeeeres CL 119 I ae DEY 18 


MUSK MELONS. 


Musk melons were planted in the hotbeds on the 4th March and germinated very 
y. They were transplanted out in the open on the 8rd June where they grew 
slowly, the melons only being about half size when the frost set in. 

[he following varieties were tried :— 


MUSK MELONS. 


Hackensack, Emerald Gem, 
Hoodoo, Paul Rose, 
- Montreal Market, Earliest Ripe, 


WATER MELONS. 
Cole’s Early Ice Cream. 
LETTUCE. 


The lettuce was planted in the open on the 3rd June, and all producing good 
3. with the exception of Grand Rapids which seemed to germinate slowly. 

3 a i 

The following are the varieties which were planted :— 


Jos Trianon, Red Edge Victoria, 
Black Seeded Simpson, Grand Rapids, 
All Heart, Giant Crystal Heart, 
Impd. Hanson, Iceberg. 

CORN. 


The corn was planted on the 5th June. It all germinated and made good growth 
| about the 22nd July, when the wet weather set in, retarding the growth so that 
of the plots ripened. The following varieties are planted: 
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Malakoff, Black Mexican, 

Fordhook Early, Stowell’s Evergreen, F 

Golden Bantam, Country Gentleman, E 
Henderson’s Metropolitan, — 


Early Evergreen, 
CELERY. e- 


The celery was planted in flats in the hotbeds on the 4th April, and af or 
pricked out was allowed to harden off in cold frames, until the 30th May, w 
was planted out in the open. y 

Trenches were dug about fourteen inches deep and six feet apart. Tn the b 
of each trench three to four inches of manure was put, and then covered with 
earth to the thickness of two inches, and into this we set the plants, one h nd 
each row. . a 

Notwithstanding the wet season there was a very good percentage of ¢ 


heads in the fall. | 
The following is the percentage of the different varieties :— 


im 


7 
a 


Pe 
; Per Cent. 
Paris Golden Yellow:’. ..-.00 med: Sia 9 ee es 
Giant Paseale os. nc. e062 ok, oon ee ee 
Rose: Ribbed+Paris. eee ee eee ee 10. 
alrench ‘Success.'.. 5s) ss) ssp se ee ee ee 60 
Nolls: Magnificent. .° 2. 0s. 6s Sece 3s often 
Evans Triumph. . 3 oo) oc 2:0 Uae te ese) oe aie! tee: eee ee 


FLOWERS. 


Both annuals and perennials gave very prolific bisa in 1912, The follawn a 


the annuals which do well with us:— 4 
Asters, ~Candytuft, Gaillardia, Papaver, Stocks, a 
: Abronia, Clarkia,. Larkspur, Petunia, Nasturtium, 
Ageratum, Celosia, Mignonette, Phlox, Zinnia, 
Brachycome, Coreopsis, Nemesia, — Portulaca 
Balsam, Dianthus, Nicotiana, | Poppy, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. a 
a 

: ae additions have been made to the arboretum during the year. The 008 
s sis are a source of great interest to the visitors to the Farm. ‘There has- 
a actory growth and no serious ravages from insects or other pests. The sl 
ave, as. usual, produced a wealth of bloom. Those worthy of special mention 


Tartarian honeysuckle, Car 
: : . agana frutescens, com ‘lac ae ae 
lilac and Spirea Van Houttei. pe moe BG J oe Jeg 


PLATE 


Ravine, Experimental Station, Kentville, N.S. 


1914—p. 32% 


en 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION, KENTVILLE, N.S. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—W. S. BLAIR. 


3 is the first annual horticultural report of the Kentville Experimental 


APPLE ORCHARD. 


the spring of 1912 there were about 21 acres planted to apple trees, consti- 
he first orchard planted at the Station. Part of this orchard is comprised of a 
43 acres planted 20 by 20 feet apart, the permanent trees being 40 feet- apart 
y. The varieties used as permanent trees are Blenheim, Ribston, Nonpareil, 
iston and Crimson Beauty. The fillers used in this block are Wagener, 
, Milwaukee, Duchess, Ontario, Cox’s, Orange and Yellow Transparent. 

3 proposed to adopt various methods in the removal of the fillers in this block 
mine, if possible, how long fillers can be economically allowed to remain. 
remainder of the block was planted 40 by 40 feet apart, the following varieties 
sed: Northern Spy, Baldwin, R. I. Greening, Fallawater, Wellington, King, 
tein, Ben Davis, Gano, Banks, McIntosh, Fameuse, Wolf River, Yellow Bell- 
Bishop Pippin), Baxter, Red Astrachan.*and Dudley (North Star). -The 
| Northern Spy, Baldwin, R. L Greening, King, Ribston and Blenheim have 
ted in equal numbers of Ontario and Nova Scotia grown nursery trees to 
1e the relative value of imported versus home grown trees for planting. 

y planting included 114 each of Wealthy and Wagener; 38 each of Blenheim, 
Northern Spy, Baldwin, R. I. Greening and King; 19 each of Ben Davis, 
tark, Rome Beauty, McIntosh Red, .Fameuse, Baxter, Wolf River, Red 
an, North Star, Cox’s Orange, Hubbardston, Duchess, Nonpareil, Milwaukee, | 
Russet, Crimson Beauty, Yellow Transparent, Ontario, Tolman, Fallawater, 
ton, Gravenstein and Bishop Pippin. 

\ddition to the above there were planted the following varieties of apples, from 
|, with number of trees of each: 2 each of Bramley Seedling, Lord Derby, 
Prince Albert, Grenadier, Beauty of Bath, Gladstone, Early Julian, Lord 
or, Early Victoria, Stirling Castle, Newton Wonder, Worcester Pearmain, 
ppin, Allington Pippin, Wellington, Gascoyne’s Scarlet, Warner’s King, Lord 
Peasegood Nonsuch, Cox’s Pomona, Devonshire Quarrenden, Tower of Glamis, 
- Pippin, Ecklinville, Norfolk Beauty, Hector Macdonald, Edward VII, 
Pippin, Ben’s Red, James Grieve, Baumann’s Winter Reinette, The Houblon, 
ideley, Charles Ross, Wm. Crump and Lord Stradbrooke; 1 each of St. Ever- 
Encore. 

. seeds from a barrel each of King, Northern Spy, Blenheim, Baldwin and 
Pippin were sown in the autumn of 1911 with the object of obtaining seedling 
9m which it is hoped to raise some good new seedling fruits. A large propor- 
this seed germinated and the young trees made good growth in 1912. 


SHIPMENT OF GRAVENSTEINS IN BOXES AND BARRELS, 


Shipment of 45 boxes and 30 barrels of Gravensteins was made to London, 
1, during the past season. In order to make sure of the grade being the same 
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in each case, one-third of the apples from each tree were boxed and the g ! 
thirds were put into barrels. The shipment was made through the Berwick 
Ltd, 


The following statement was furnished by the Manager :— 


Berwick, N.S., November 5, 7 
Trial lot of apples shipped to London. 


45 boxes packed by the Experimental Station. 

30 barrels packed by the Berwick Fruit Co. 

45 boxes sold for 5/6. Total, net, £7/11/10. (Kqual to 81 
cents per box, or $2.43 per barrel). . . oe ws SCORE 

30 barrels sold for fost Total net £10/1 (equal to $1.62 j 
per barrel). . SE are ; ve we. oe an 


Extra cost of box packing, including cost of boxes, paper, wrap p 
extra handling, 15 cents per box; or barrel, 45 cents. 


Packed: in: boxes, ‘per :bartely. saw. Aol bbe & o. hee ei oe eee $9.43. 
Tiessextra-c0stiecic.c. choke hae eae Se eee ee 45 

$1.98 
Packedin:-barrele .i4 > oh bes es we ee a 


Packed in boxes netted (cents per barrel more than those 
nacked in barrels) x60 Sc tac eG FA ay he 


APPLE THINNING EXPERIMENT. 


To determine whether any gain would result from removing some of ' 
from heavily ladened trees, experiments were. conducted during the s¢ 
an orchard in Berwick, N.S. The variety in this experiment was Graveutl 
work of thinning was done on July 30. This was about two weeks after the Ji 

‘had occurred. The work should have been started ten days earlier for best 
The trees selected were as nearly alike as it was possible to get them ‘and ¢ 
apparently the same set of fruit. From the thinned trees all spotted and i 
fruits were removed, and only one apple was left to a fruit cluster. The apt 
left from four to six inches apart and were evenly distributed over the tree. 

After thinning, the ground under the thinned and unthinned tree was cles 
apples falling after that time were counted. This was done to find out whet 
ning would prevent the excessive dropping which occurs in Gravensteins i if 
heavily filled just before the fruit is mature, and also to get the number of ar 
Si ae on it to start with. A record was kept of the number of apples thin 

1e tree 


It was found that the thinned tree had 3 ,137 apples and that the unthi 
had 4,065 apples when thinning started. é 


Drops from thinned and unthinned trees. 


f Tree Thinned. Tree not 
er cent of total set removed by thinning.. .. 18.5 
which dropped after thin- 

nines ees 
harvested. . 


12.2 19-1 


( wv 
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ill be seen that 19 per cent of the total number of apples on the tree at the 
opped from the unthinned tree and that only 12 per cent fell from the thinned 
here was a lessened drop of 7 per cent from thinning. This falling for the 
rt occurred from a little over a week before up to picking time. The fruit 
ked on September 20, which was before any serious dropping had occurred. 
which fell from the tree at picking time were not counted as drops. 


Increase in Size. 


| Apples to the barrel from thinned tree.. .. .. ae ee eg! 
att < Unthinned trea sy so oe Sy $98 
Per cent increase in size from thinning... .. .. ...... 12-81 


Grade of Fruit. 
Thinned Tree Unthinned Tree. 


Re ah eh Petes at Sie oe ho wees 70-00 42.00 
Et ae Ras Uk Pa oon, Poon 2B OO 38.65 

0 SEA a RES SS aie me er Oia iree nae 5-60 16.13 
Culls. . Pek ss eco he -60 3.29 


is table shows that the thinned tree gave an increase of No. 1 fruit of 28 per 
d thinning decreased the No. 3 fruit 10-53 per cent. 

e thinned tree gave 23-29 per cent less crop than the unthinned tree. It will 
| however, that at the start the unthinned tree had 22 per cent more apples on 
p actual loss from thinning was, therefore; only 1-29 per cent. 

ym an acre of 40 trees the gain from thinning as indicated by this experiment, 
3 realized this year, would be as follows :— 


y Yietp and Value of Fruit per acre. 


é ae Thinned. Unthinned. 


1a —-— ——— eo ——— 


—_ ————  ————— . 
—— | -————— 


Per cent. | Yield, bris. Value. Per cent. | Yield, bris. |. Value. 


wat 70° 153°12 382°80 42°00 93°60 234 00 
— 9380 52°06 83°30 38°65 84°80 135°60 
a eli “ee i ae 4 12°25 16°13 36-00 36°00 
ey “60 1°31 “33 3°22 7°20 1-80 
tal -. veee|  100°00 218-74. | 478°68 100-00 22100 407 40 


shows a total gain of $71.28. The cost of grading and thinning in the thinned 
s 11} cents per barrel: The cost of grading in the unthinned tree was 10 cents. 
inned fruit cost much less to grade, and, as is shown, the thinning in this 
sent cost only 14 cents per barrel after extra cost of grading the unthinned is 
d. This made a total cost for thinning of $2.62 per acre, giving a net return 
36 per acre in favour of thinning. 


Thinning Experiments with Ben Davis, Stark and Greening. 


r this work a commercial block of trees nine years old was used. The orchard 
ses of Rhode Island Greening and Stark in straight rows, lengthwise of the 
ad Ben Davis were used as fillers. . The block was divided into six plots, cross- 
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wise, taking in trees of each variety in each plot. The area in each plot 
follows :— 

Plot 1.—General thinning, 1 acre. 

Plot 2.—Thinned to 8 inches, 4 acre. 

Plot 3.—Thinned leaving one fruit to a cluster, 1 acre. 

Plot 4.—Thinned to 6 inches, 4 acre. 

Plot 5.—Not thinned, 1 acre. 

Plot 6.—Thinned to 4 inches, 1 acre. 


All spotted and deformed fruit was removed from all plots thinned. 
Plot No 1, General thinning.—This consisted of removing all deformed or gy 
fruit and thinning the fruit which was in clusters, to generally one fruit. Nor 
to spacing was adhered to. Where the fruit was thick on a branch, fruit was rer 
but where the set was light little was taken off.- ’ 
Plot No. 2, Thinned to 8 inches.—Well-formed fruit was left 8 inches apal 
clusters of fruit were thinned to one apple to a fruit spur. 


Plot 8—The fruit clusters only were thinned, leaving only one apple to a 
spur. 

Plot 4, Thinned to 6 inches.—All clusters were thinned one apple to the fruit 

Plot 5, Not thinned—Check plot. 


Plot 6, Thinned to 4 inches apart.—All clusters were thinned one apple toe 
spur. 
The following data were secured in this experiment :— 


THINNING EXPERIMENTS with Ben Davis, Stark and Greening. 


Plot 1. Plot 2.. Plot 3. Plot 4. Plot 5. D1 


General Thinning to|One to spur. Thinned to Check. Thin 
thinning. 8 in. fruit. in. Unthinned 4 
Ben Davis. 
Apples removed, per cent.) 12°28 38-70 22:67 36:00 00-00 3 
opine picked Nec ose 5,371 1,609 5,528 1,898 7,080 2 
Barrels, apples, St: a 11°23 4°06 10°60 3°83 | 13-00 
o. of apples to barre 477 3 
Increase in size over cheek, i a o ord : 
PerCORY fon nk vas vatins ok 12°31 27°20 4°00 9°00 
Stark 7 
- Apples, removed, per cent.| 25°33 36°14 4 “95 ; 
Apples picked, No.. ..... 1,238 507 ie es = 7 
Barrels, apples, No....... 2°98 1°26 3°05 1-02 505 
No. of apples to barrel.... 415 402 388 San 
Increase in size over check, a a 
Wet tant, 2s. estes. sce Tx 10°66 | = 13°20 20°00 
Greening. 
Apples removed, percent..} 18°75 ; sae 
Apples picked, N ON hh aoe 3,662 aa rth ee rape: 7 
Barrels, apples, No......, 9°35 3° 45 5-98 904 2,718 
No. apples to barrel...... 383 375 a = 
Increase in size over check, ate 373 390 
PCE IN soo occ ss cig ew 1°80 3°84 2°82 4 36 


ee eeee 


From the above figures it will be easil 


ally increased the size of the fruit and 
the largest apples. 


y seen that thinning in every case I 
that the heavier thinnings as a rule 
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ere are, however, some instances where it appears that heavier thinning beyond 
in stage does not increase the size, as in the Ben Davis plots, where plot iP 
2-28 per cent apples removed, gives larger apples than plots 3, 4 and 6 where 
36 and 23-78 per cent respectively were removed. 
his is probably accounted for by the fact that a favourable variation in plot 1 
pples which would have been larger in any case. 

e other plots which were thinned produced apples, the size of which was 
ed by the amount of apples thinned from the trees. 

Stark, plot 4, with 30-95 per cent apples removed, produced the largest apples, 
g an increase of 25 per cent in size over the check plot. 
he size here, however, does not seem to show any relation to the amount of 
, but the fact that in the case of every thinned plot there is an increase in size 
he check plot, shows that there is an increase in size from thinning in this 


- 


OWING the results of Grading in the Different Plots in this Experiment. 


Plot 1. Plot 2. Piot.3: Plot 4. Plot 5. Plot 6. 
General {Thinning to/One apple to} Thinned to Unthinned Thinned to 
thinning. 8 in. spur. 6 in. check. 4 in. 
Ben Davis. 
removed, per cent.. 12°28 38°70 22 67 36°00 06°00 23°78 
ee Colts... te se 49°15 55°00 50°43 49°22 81°22 44°42 
eee 41°65 35°44 41°18 37°80 40°00 40°71 
and 2, combined per 
re tak 90°80 90°44 91°61 87°02 71°22 85-11 
per cent........... 8°34 = 9°30 8°08 12°60 27°12 13°80 
MINE es oe oat a0 86 26 "OL 38 1°66 1:10 
Stark. 
d, per cent.| 25°33 36°14 18°45 30°95 00°00 
cont Bree es 80°95 79°25 76°58 80°63 51°88 
Bemeont=.. 2. 6: ss 10°32 oe 12°53 6°98 23°00 
bined, per 
a eee ee Ot-3F7 90:57 89°11 87°61 74-88 
See es ieee iaS7 9°43 8°88 
Bee Gent reece 1°06 0°00 2°00 77 2°94 
Greening. | 
7 t. 18°75 52°20 19°78 20°00 00°00 
amg ng ay “ eF 70°66 74°26 62°80 68°52 64°51 
Der cent ......... : 10°81 12°07 8°01 19°38 8°97 
ay — : 7 Pel 91:47 86°33 90°81 87 91 73 48 
ee cont...:......- 17°21 12°75 7°51 80 0 
eccns. = tana 1°32 92 1°68 29 2°51 


t can readily be seen from this table that, in every case, thinning has had the 
of increasing the per cent of No. 1’s, increasing the per cent of combined 
and No. 2 fruit, and greatly decreasing the per cent of No. 3’s and culls, 

n Ben Davis, there is an increase on an average of over 18 per cent in No. 1 
and in plot 2, thinned to eight inches, an increase of nearly 24 per cent. In 
¥< in this variety there is a decrease on an average of approximately 17 per 
and plot 3, with the lowest per cent of this grade, gives a decrease of 19.04 


ent. 
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_ In Stark are found the highest per cents of No. 1, and an increase of r 

30 per cent from thinning. No. 3’s have been lowered in the thinned plots fro 
per cent to 7-67 to 11 per cent, or an average decrease of 13 per cent. Of the var 
in this experiment, in the thinned plots Greening shows the least increase of N 
This may be accounted for by the fact that the trees were young, not heavily 
and in a very vigorous condition, as is shown by the fact that the unthinned- 
gave 64-51.per cent of No. 1 fruit. In the per cents of combined No. 1 and N 
we have a decided increase in favour of the thinned plots and have as high a 

. per cent of these grades against 73 per cent in the check plot. r 
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XPERIMENTAL STATION, STE. ANNE DE LA POCA- 
TIERE, QUE. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—JOS. BEGIN. 


The Experimental Station at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, Que., is situated within 
2e miles of the south shore of the St. Lawrence river, about seventy-three miles 
yw Quebec and Lévis. While the winters are severe here, they are tempered 
lewhat by the nearness of the St. Lawrence river, which remains, in winter, a 
re body of open water. Because of this, fruits which will not succeed at Ottawa, 
instance, do very well at Ste. Anne. An example is the European plum, of which 
ny varieties succeed admirably here. It is proposed to test thoroughly many 
ieties of fruits, vegetables, and ornamental plants at Ste. Anne and to experi- 
at with different methods of culture in order to determine which is the best for 
se parts of the province of Quebec where the climatic conditions are the same as 
Ste. Anne. | 

In the autumn of 1912, about three and one-half acres of sandy loam soil were 
roughly prepared for fruit trees. The land, which had been in sod for several 
rs, was ploughed in the summer and kept thoroughly harrowed until winter. In 
autumn of 1912, the land was drained by laying parallel rows of three-inch tile, 
y feet apart and about three feet deep, from one end of the area to the other, 
ing them sufficient fall to carry off the water through a four-inch tile at the 
er end. When putting in the tiles, it was planned to have them come midway 
ween two rows of trees so that there would be little danger of the roots filling 
m. . 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION, CAP ROUGE, P. Q. 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—G. A. LANGELIER. 


FRUIT. 


APPLES. 


Eight out of the twelve Yellow Transparents planted in 1911 produced fruit 
1912. Six Rochelles and twelve Baxters were added to the commercial orchg 
whilst two trees of each of the following were put in for variety tests:— | ; 
McIntosh seedlings (455), Sorel, Jacob Red, Swayzie seedlings (486), Sway 

seedlings (471), Walbridge x Northern Spy (518), McMahan x Scott Winter (50 
Wealthy seedlings (489), seedlings from EH. K. Leonard (625), No. 1 from J. 
Persons (632), Salome seedlings (462), Lawver seedlings (460), Spencer Seed] 
(550), Trenton (493), Choate (636), Swayzie seedlings (541), No. 3 from J. 
Persons (634), Transparent de Croncels (774), Crab-apple from C. N. Vroom (62 
-Orab-apple from J. D. Hodgson (644), McMahaua x Scott Winter (515), Winter § 
- Lawrence seedlings (470), Lawver x McIntosh (507), McIntosh seedlings (521 
Swayzie seedlings (539), American Golden Russet seedlings (487), No. 1 from W 
Chambers (629), Walbridge x Northern Spy (516), Linton (459), Russian seedli 
No. 1 (441), McMahan x Scott (514), Rufus (351), Lubsk Queen (573), Russ 
seedling (436), Fameuse seedling (488), Schoener von Nordhausen (494), Walbri 
x Northern Spy (817), seedlings from Mr. Isenor (724), Walbridge x Northern 
(517), Swayzie seedlings (476), Jewel (crab) (694), Burton (646), Hyslop (crab) 


PLUMS. 


One out of two Shropshire Damson, one out of two Snider Damson, one out 
four Bixby, and the two Fitzroy, planted in 1911, produced fruit in 1912. 
following trees were added to the plum orchard :— 

Togo (0-612), Mankato (0-614), Yellow European (0-658), Bonne Ste. *Ar 
(0-666), Terry (0-659), Brackett (0-615), Bixby (0-668), Consul (671). 7 


CHERRIES. 


One of the six Large Montmorency, planted in 1911, produced fruit in 1912 


BLACK CURRANTS., 


The varieties planted in 1911 gave the following yields, in pounds, per acre 
Climax, 754; Boskoop Giant, 4774; Eagle, 2753; Eclipse, 261; Collins’ Proli 
232 - Saunders, 174; Buddenborg, 145; Lee, 145; Kerry; 143; Victoria Black, 10 
Black Champion, 87; Clipper, 87 ; Topsy, 87; Ontario, 58 “4 
Success was the only one which did not bear. cee 
Six Magnus were put in this year. 


RED CURRANTS. 


The varieties planted in 1911 gave the f 
Red Grape, 812; Cherry, 1883; Victoria 
1013; Fay, 87; Wilder, 87; Cumberland 58 ; 
Red, 10. fe 


ollowing yields in pounds, per acre: 
Red, 145; Greenfield, 1013; Red Dw 
Perfection, 143; Pomona, 144; Rank 


‘Od esnopyY avy) “WO{eIS [eIUCWTILOAXTT se[qQeyece A YFLM pope [Choy Peso eels 
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ushes each of Red Cross and of Greenfield were added to the plantation this 


WHITE CURRANTS. 


arieties planted in 1911 gave the following yields, in pounds, per acre:— 
ite, 145; White Cherry, 87; White Grape, 87. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 


varieties planted in 1911 gave the following yields, in pounds; per acre:— 
6; Downing, 551; Silvia, 3044; Queen Anne, 275; Gibb, 261; Red Jacket, 
stry, 87; Josselyn, 87; Rideau, 87; Saunders, 724. 

oughton, twelve Pearl, and eighteen Downing were planted this year, 


RASPBERRIES. 


varieties planted in 1911 gave the following yields, in pounds, per acre:— 
nm, 983!%.; Eaton, 702%6; Herbert 624%6; King, 509%6; Heebner, 424; 
2661%6; Sarah, 183%6; Marlboro, 483. 

ve Cuthberts put in at the same time as above varieties in 1911, all died. 

912, 160 canes were planted; Brighton, 16; Coumt, 16; Cuthbert, 16; Eaton, 
ert, 32; King, 32; Loudon, 16; Marlboro, 16. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


following varieties planted in 1911 yielded, in pounds, per acre:—Bisel, 
lew Globe, 2,00642: Grenville, 1,588. 

ie and Uncle Jim, though put in at the same time, produced no fruit. 
following number of plants were added in 1912: Beder Wood, 50; Bisel, 25; 
(0; Clyde, 10; Dunlap, 50; Enhance, 40; Excelsior, 50; Glen Mary, 50; Green- 
- Nettie, 50; New Globe, 25; Parson, 50; Ruby, 50; Sample, 50; Splendid, 
s, 50; Uncle Jim, 50; Wm. Belt, 50; 


GRAPES. 


following number of vines were planted in 1912: Brant, 15; Brighton, 4; 
’s Early, 2; Canada, 14; Champion, 2; Cottage, 4; Early Ohio, 5; Florence 
5; Golden Drop, 2; Hartford, 5; Lindley, 5; Manito, 5; McTavish, 2; 
e, 5; Moore’s Early, 5; Pattison, 3; Peabody, 5; Potter, 5; Potter x Florence, 
s, 17, 5; Wilkins, 5; Wyoming Red, 2; Yomago, 2. 


VEGETABLES. 


past season was one of the most unfavourable in years, continuous wet 
until June 15 keeping back seeding operations, whilst a drought which 
right to the beginning of August delayed germination. The yields were thus 
sly low. Besides the two hundred and fifteen varieties tested. in trial plots, 
9 acres of vegetables were grown for market, also for seed to be distributed. 
re raised between the trees, in the apple orchard. 

celeriac did not germinate; the celery, sown in the greenhouse on March 21 
rrow enough to make it worth while transplanting; the same thing happened 
ants; all the musk melons and the water melons died after transplanting, and 
varieties sown in the open produced no fruit; the peppers did not produce 
, nor the squashes. 
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The following tables give comparative yields of some of the more importa 
tables ;— 


BEANS. 
: Length Read an 
Variety. of oom: (0 for ns Yield 
Refugee, or 1,000 to 1 (Cap Rouge) ....-.++--++-+e eee 30 feet........ Aug 20 vee 
" YT eA Wee aoe 2 ee Se te a at CA i ere ar 1% we wee eee " seeeee 
Keeney’s Rustless Wax.......-.0+0 sss cree ce ence neee nese NF Gaeta ye, ee 
Old Fromestega:. n cats». cei enc oead eRe Saw nay © aeas ceeea ree esr ore i. eae oe 
Barly Refugee cnc ace ac waves + ace cy spn o's abe anne Cempe vee Tier rere ss be Pye 
Wardwell’s Kidney Wax, .......0 -sseccsedbacceews es OMe See eas JGly Bhs sadx 
Stringless Green Pod . ... .eeeceeeeeecsereeeees ale ake ii ciate 6) GEL cine 
Davis: Wax (Qap ROUge) 4. oc cst ve teeres aes aan adi eey gts aotes wines Auge 12. odes 
VRIENUING oa 5 Ma etn ar pe ae ed Whe -rgcabestn als ete wal Oe Ne ree as oh thy whens July 32, wave 
Challenge Black Wax (CiBio 3)... ca).22.n0052 + sienemagies Hom Aine Sects Te. SS 
BEET. ‘ 
Yield i 
Meteor ...... PR ten TER ete Oe Se eres he es NE Cea Sb featys ' «<0 ANG) Bored 3 
Ruby ALC Ot ee Seis ocrcrahs Siew eiean ewe wie ronal we tales als a oie k " Se aah ao “ ye é 
CCRINISOU IOUS CX occ ot atau Bake sy ee ae bee eee Ra eee re eareas see " 
Early Blood Red Turnip....... . oe ORC Ate dmkotnn sete eee te Ses Seg ah uh’ Meceoe 
Heyptian Blacdthved /Purntpisc;.... ts vy os ht lnen noes viens pe nce hy gees oe " eS 
wicdd: Hed Balk: ori Oss nes cacao eee a Sac e ewe vars eee ra ae na 1D. ee 
eer j 
CABBAGE. 4 
Varig No. of Ready 
epi plants. for use. 
: : Hes i i 
BET EVGOs Go hnisss eWunsels eee aera caBic one Lae ta tinge aoe : 
Danish Summer Ballhead ......... . ..-. 2 Jay oie “2 
Barly PP UMAC RRMA Sate Noy «RTA a Aup..- 8. noe 39 
Piatiwediahs 650": 37s sec oe cae ate pias ie oe _ 
URW OCIGIIS, 5's! sic pe's s Aka tiie ae beeen ae eee Bila eree 30 Sept. 14...... 29 3 
WW TATU RAT Gc 5G <nlatny yore inn tae ae eras wee me eee 40 Aug. 24 39 
Improved Amager Danish Roundhead................ 30 Se AS i 29 
Barly Jersey Wakefield <4. cy cesses eee ck eee 40 A a. Wa 9 
pee qeeris Maaket nn 2K ccs ig sete faa c id ae ee ee 40 a ese an 
Large Late: Flat Drumhead’.:......... .5..$......2..0. 30 S s 14° ee a 
Now Matly Market: 0.7. Yon... Sele ee : mm) ept. 14...... 29 
Copenhagen siarket oo. 22h 036, os AO eee 40 sgl eS = 
xtra Amager Gallhead:... 24 050-0.cuc0 ee 30 wie aoe pad 
Fottler’s Improved Brunswick.............. 0. 0... Sept. 19...... 27 
See eUUEYy ceevs clu once a Se . a 7 oy ae . 
<a sa wos ee ee Z se Set 
Extra Early Midsummer Sav 4 
Small Erfurt.......... S 3 =< y RRR Sige Page 40 Aug. 29. ...) 37 @ 
Siaiertns, King sb ee ene Sette eis ere oo 40 " DATING 40 
Tagore eee st ea hard gee gtecaiee 30 Sept. 5. 2&5 28 
DanishDelicatesse Red........._ A Ry Ween pee 4 et 23..... 25 
Red Danish Stonchend. oe tn a ee 30 7 14. oo ae 
eieisis as wile Wieimae selene ae 30 . = 14....i1 Ba 
CARROT. 
Length of 
Yield 
Half Long Chantenay......, ae 
pm DUR. ac ee 30 July” 1 case 
Wah a Sa "SANS tg cab spats 5 «hae ONG ae 30 i ee 
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CAULIFLOWER. « 
: No. Ready Marketable 
bie a of plants. for use. Heads. 
{ 
| | ete 
MEN UTIBIRG Soo ek otc a oe ie kc ae va ks 40 Sept UReaeogt | 30 
(7S SET pr Sg era | 40 UL eee hs 12 
lected Henly PUES IWATE ES, . ck Goatees ee es | 40 " ID ent 7 
SERS 6 AS a a ao ogee | 40 aca capa | 6 
| 
CORN. 
a ee | 
| he | Nuinber of Ears, 
ES SERIE RI ie le 20 ISept.. 10....: | 48 
I (C. ff. fF.) Duss Biel MET Pye Nita elaye Tare air ois! ce ela, ofc 6 eital/s a? & 20 iy 14 = shee ve | 48 
ES Be creel Te ES Spctele ede ey oe 20 (Ook, Wena | 12 
=a 0 DSO ISSV Teg eS ae eae ee 20 iSept 19525 ha 12 
SO) SR SRG ate eee ea a 20 iiss? tee 9 
Gin ce OE eee eee 20 Och Oe 3 
oir aa a gti 20 [Sept. 19.....] 3 
RL SSS UR SSS ae a 20 | Not fit to use, 
RANE ee So i ne Sree ke Foci ets ae 20 " " 
CRETE ST Aaa peel Dicicae Ie eae eas a erate ee i 20 " “ 
RR od pin sia anaacelipel iareVete is slp ‘a a,claiteis siebs @ lei slates (eines 20 " " 
s Ky ergreen eBetehictapmr ilwi'g Sb a ata Ana POs eaal voile oC Sirs fel 20 " " is 
CUCUMBER 
| No. of 
7 Cucumbers. 
I a i sg cai i geee ancnw dls <0 3 Ang. i3k.0 55) 11 
reen (Cap Rous Oa} Sete So ER ot re Rh Ae: | 3 Septy <0 ss. | 3 
Pickling (Cap “Rouge Po tale OCR ee re eee 3 " Lk. -| 2 
AN elitr SU gif gn reg Rie hee gaes ss 3 " | eae 2 
reen (Cap OURO eto Oh oe foe lore Aden Sess 9+ - 3 " i eee | z 
OT TS agi ol a Sa 4 3 " decay: 1 
Pickling (Cap Rouge)..............-..-004 «+. 3 Not fit to use. 
eo RMS CSD EONTO) raw. Sesto es : " " 
Masog 6 or ou 3 i : 
LETTUCE. 
Leng eth of | Marketable 
row. | | Heats. 
0 EES 1, | 15 July (eee rae 
EE icc ga aide ad Bn orp 2 2 oe FH ies o>» 2 15 " G5 wes 30 
I i ig A eink de odieg urges. 5a HF 15 " aie 
A ena a mee ee re eae | i " a 7 sa 
I Ac gr bh aha nae oul Cee Mle Oe OO mine 6 Oe" | i : ” 5 Lebstxck | oo 
ES tA kaa re whee ae 50a 8 8 oe y " 8... Se 
ee Ee 
RET OTS Be dll e ten?: 15 eo AO ts 24 
* Victoria (Cap Rouge). ip SP Ae EO Re Ae 15 " 6..... / 22 
MEONEL WV IERUEE corde nde ne nese ooweravevevessns 15 " 8.. | 22 
eystal Head..... «2 i ccteee poccseccececsereces: | 15 " : Sere | 21 
Jed Summer ... 24... 0. ee ceeccee cree cereresecces 15 " lid 20 
Od ViCtOria... cco. cscerccccsccsccscececerseteess | 15 " Nee, 19 
Ps SEER vcincdoedecdsvc técudacwes alanerre 15 " aes | 19 


ee 
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a ONION. 
: Yield in po 
Lengthof | Ready for a 
Variety. row. use. Market- 
able. 


———— — 


n.d ne Ninel asem Seana ace 30 feet...... .|July 25....... ts 
opal Get eae ae PRPS rc: oa ee ne eee ee 
Prizotaker,.....0-svsecscsvsevcccesews Sib eves ao An BOW sconcves " mee ey % 

Dark Red Beauty. ........ceeeeceeceeceeeseroess ae |O0 OF dupe howe’ " a seneve 
Danvers Yellow Globe .......eee+ees+ igi he seman 90 i peeled Hl cate ced 5 
PARSLEY. iq 


Length of Ready for Yield a 


Variety. | = row. use. 
Houple- Curleds ocean cee veces (aso e sess paiensn ding TMD RED ca ea corre July 22. Foce ns 
Carter’s Fern Leaved ......... er ey ES Tih ar BE eae hs oa eevee 
Emerald Sasveghal te eal A arene eh byw ere ae we ee ees ow antes a <0 a 30 il Secb Rone " 29 ooo dle em 
PARSNIP 
New Maltese.......sss8 Se ia a Be a3 varus Cex 30 feet.....-. a PW Ye osueay by Gage 7 
Hollow Crown......... OFS cr ane cia Bain con eRe ee te eae SO ap ercwstecte PR ees 27 
PEAS. 
Yield in 
Bupiomn Dxcelstors osc. ss sa sos ean ape Sone CaRe SD feeb dts se Julyth. cca: 1 
Prennum en Sk. ose aka oe SEAR ch OR ee eee ee ee DO Gee eases Nigel oeter te 
si uno, aaa aes Tales yey kU ewe 4 0b 80 00 e/o_6 0 60 we 58 exece 06 Wp, 6eke A ein dle aim 30 Wo ,ecccces w 27 Ceoveecns 
POKING tic wont ows Sere Geen. Ce ae ee Stee aes aN) > oun rnote ears 2 wee kan ee 
McLean’s Advancer ............c05 aa east RRC aera oe DOR eee owe Wacken tes 
RIGA VARIA or OSS ean sien ve hy Se Oa eee Ea Oa aos alle ee PO 
PEMGMIOAN WV ONUOP sc sc vkdebac cc cues, Mee wa cisterna Es ae nse odes asics 
Gradus * wees tee TSP Pe eee cecerecsncsvecsecccs @erreeeeecrces 30 Wo eeceree " a2 eee wees 
STOPOTY 6 SULWLIIO, vce Nc dkoG sd eee ore pulelenida tices 30 n 10 
PP MOURIIG et tise whct an oc Sele UR eee . 4 ore RES Tee 5 OD Peat ee 
We Dartions sates. a ee TS Negee ec <b) ca ee 
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POTATOES. 
Yield in pounds. 
Variety. Length of Ready for : 
row. use. shat. 
ehile. Small. | Total. 
DMR nie oh On oa as uleeaawreiea 66 feet........ Auge Boi sekn 6832 12 664 
Lk (Lacombe)........ Si Noternieause teh ieyelal'e ote GOO fetes Voss na tL ere 64 9 73 
POR P ING DPA) Ooi5.0 cates des tascess ree OU Mei ile oss Me Seeks 592 4 644 
BEBDORD (INADDAL) S20: < Cin s occa cs seve oswe Gliss wees cee 3% " ae ooe 55 4 60 
OU BIA eae, ha siesta aves. GOS Win Seco os " Sate aes 53 6; 59 
MALY ( INAPPAN). . 2 vos. cease eee 1 OY Aaa a " FS 51 14 52 
BERGE INADPAN Joo see tet vnc ese en s,cs Gay let sare vies os ihe age 2 i0t 54 548 
PREVA DUI 1. cos 3c eis ods wh ce he GDS ners cass " 2 ene 45% 14 474 
btate (Nappan) wicy hh erehe se eee) 60.0 e ee'e wie GON Watton Ue " ZO Scart 454 7 524 
( Nappan) Sie esene lv Thies, efereie/'s 6 6.019 3 €'6 6 lm a.e vie! dn OG. cat eae cle " Lemme 42+ 6 48+ 
ew onder (Nappan)...........020c8. 5 OBE es ee oo " Serpe 414 33 45 
mandard (Nappan):.....- 6.6.63 es OOS titer sents " Saree 404 24 43 
MME URANIUM ete dian cca s oo Geers) cack Obert gus sc " ase 34 - 44 38} 
Bei (NAPPA) 6 ee eve vee eeee es BOg ape sae ss ase " Ls ete 282 14 304 
Seedling (Nappan) ................05 Gores a oe: WecadtOww tees 244 32 28 
MAN ATIDAD fos 6 cord tie o's aye iene 63 PS ireiels Aaa OWT cap eres ase 224 34 252 
SANS keg oc 2 5.2 oie ching orse bern Rae ODIs dem eae. ae LOR 164 14 172 
mcauty (Nappan))..........-....53.- Co op ee eet WP siete ee 94 2} 113 
RADISH. 
: Length of Ready for aa: 
Variety. Posie be Yield in dozens. 
EEN (OMIT FOIE ig Soe. 0 ph50k s 00 9% a0 050 ae le 30 feet........ June715...,:. 21 
BRMPETIND) CATIOU cmon es cnc ec cupewens NS On ae eit wate e es iy eNO eee 19 
cicle (Cap Rouge (c) Petes Sedo cece eScewce pee es e's eg aire cers s " fa ree 18 
Turnip Scarlet (Cap Rouge—b)............0...5. Dain He eee «= aS Hs jetta 18 
ST Hi eS 0) ee ee SO Sun eae cece Rilo Seees 174 
mira (Cap Rouge—b). 2.5.6.5 ws cccccnces cvvess 0 owt. ices «Ca tix LOe Rte 163 
Breakfast (Cap Rouge—a).. ........ eee goats SOY. Sovesloees ne De wee 164 
MIG. ROUGE —A) 6 os 5. cnce seh e eae ences ea a ee ee PASM | “Wn 154 
SRN SLOME——"D) osc cove ks nc aap er ses « 4 ter il the kDa te 15 
PE MGHOUSE—Dy 3. cock cae) secs ceesecse ~ Petites ieee Ppcomean Fe pe eset se 15 
Early Scarlet (Cap Rouge—a)..................2 DOSE WE cits. ts ee a Soar oe 143 
DEINE GE BS. 2 28a. sre reece ovoae opaiws oe 0's 's'ns 2s OO ip 3 oe isa ile 8 1 12 
Early Scarlet (Cap Rouge—b).................++- DU aH Ae. we dea Pat | Ree 11} 
1 Giant Turnip Rooted (Cap Rouge—a)..... ..... SOI ee oe Fy or Ae a 11 
" " " “(Cap Rouge—b) Shas. 6's eevee OME aomtareie ets " TOs 102 
Turnip Scarlet (Cap Rouge—a)............6+---: DU; sj thins Pease Seng hee aoe 9 
1} Giant Turnip Rooted (Cap Rouge—c)........... BOS ie bern sk oe he GLO tron 8 
pm (Cap Rouge—b).........0 esc cecc cece ecesnees Oe: ib verte cre wn «15.. 8 
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TOMATO. 


Variety. 


Sip sf MekAli as 
Fe inne (CAP ROURC) «eas ssn nwascosemcesesees retry aS 4 pane hoa 3 
Bonny Best (Cap Rouge). . Baia yr aae ot knee nee sees 5 ee ree eis 3 
Rennie’s X X X Earliest (Cap Rouge). ..-+-0. serrrteree 5 pe i Tye ) 

" tt sae ec. bva's atecge eb Ret A a « sg 11 ore . 
Florida Special......----: CS wk boee: = aes Dee 5 5 een 9 
Chalk’s Early Jewel (Cap Rouge) asin! saieaatt cot ame i ee) 2 
Sparks’ Horkane (oy none nel aa ae eee ee 5 ae bored ee 1g 

“" " (Sunnybrvok Strain) ...-2.0+00- ee nee cree ns : " “ Poses 1 
Chalk’s Early Jewel (Cap Rouge)...---.----rsseeer rete | 5 " 7 JSS : 
Trophy Re Aas ty Pe PPO NS, a rd f hel tiray - " aoe : 

Ma otiant of All i... > Soak ees'gnay 2008 Cet ae mers | " pee ‘ 
Bonny Best (Cap Rouge)......+.-+:5 2 sors seseceeres? : 5 " saan : 
Ghali’s Karly Jewel. .. vsssie. jae be es wenn a nee ates a) aes Baie 
Northern Adirondack Karliana (Cap lhouge) cen 5 ek d oes 1 
Sparks’ Harliana (C. HE. F.).....- 200-0 eee etme ence ee 5 a Anais 
First of All (Cap Rouge).......--- --- i eae er. | 5 Py | Sere 
ge eS to Senta ee poe SP rer 5 willie 

' (Cap Rouge) Becher e th fe aCoLalare le ealaia rete oan Ie siege hae ae 5 " 11 Se ee 4 

Livingston’s Globe.........050-eseeeee cee ee eee eee eee 5 Mo fruits cy site cee 
. formed. .... 5345448.) 2 eae 


ee 


TURNIP. 
acpi: Length Ready Yield in © 
of rows. for use. pounds. — 
Purple Top Milan.............. Oth fae ae eae, 30 
Early White Flat Strapped....--..-.... +: ss-. cece ewes 30 A pupae suly 1B. Soy 5 


FLOWERS. 


A great deal of work was done durin, ‘ 3 
dl g the year on the ornamental grounds whic 
were laid out under the direction of Mr. F. E. Buck. Over oes ie meee 


of annuals and perennials were grown, besides numbers of bulbs, shrubs, and hedge 


‘ HEDGES. 


‘ 

. ; <inds of plants are most suitable for h f 
- aalreaiga e a and basing the kinds to be tested a ue Soleaa va 
cing best a tawa, the following trees a ¥ 

ole” at : nd shrubs w . 
ie = ante was planted in one row fifty feet long, the ae pees be 
nes apart in the rows. The hedges are Placed fifteen feet apart ae 
rt:— 


tet So Barberry (Berberis T hunbergii) 

rina Pea Tree (Caragana arborescens) 
berian Dogwood (Cornus alba sibirica) 

Cockspur Thorn (Crategus Crus-galli.) 

Trish Juniper (Juniperus communis fastigiata) 


It is important to learn what } 


: 
$ 
4 
4 
: 
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. White Spruce (Picea alba). 
Norway Spruce (Picea excelsa.) 
Blue Spruce (Picea pungens K osteriana) 
White Pine (Pinus Strobus), 
Alder Buckthorn (Rhamnus Frangula). 
Tree Lilac (Syringa amurensis), 
Josika’s Lilac (Syringa Josikaea), 
American Arbor-Vite (Thuya occidentalis), 


CONITERA. 


Ec The following coniferz were planted in the spring: Abies concolor, 2; Cupressus 
phaerordea ericoides, 2; Cupressus pisifera aurea, 2; Cupressus pisifera filifera, 4: 
upressus pisifera plumosa, 2; Juniperus communis fastigiata, 2: Larix ouropoen 9 
acea alba, 2; Picea Alcockiana, 2; Picea excelsa, 2; Picea pungens glauca, 2; Bande 
jaricio nigricans, 2; Pinus montana Mughus, 2; Pinus ponderosa, 2: Pinus resinosa 
oP inus Strobus, 2; Pinus sylvestris, 2; Pseudotsuga Douglasii, 2; vioite aT ae 
lis, 1; Thuya occidentalis Elwangeriana, 2; Thuya occidentalis Hoveti, 9. Thuya 
ecidentalis Wareana, 2; Thuya occidentalis compacta, 2; Thuya occidentalis Downie 


‘ 


olden, 2. 
, DECIDUOUS TREES AND SHRUBS. 

4 The following were planted in the spring of 1912: Acer tataricum Ginnala, 4; 
esculus Hippocastanum, 2; Berberis Thunbergti, 2; Caragana arborescens, 4; Cara- 
ana frutescens macrophylla, 4; Caragana grandiflora, 3; Catalpa Kaempferi, 2; 
latalpa speciosa, 2; Cornus alba sibirica variegata, 2; Elaegnus angustifolia, 2; 
monymus europaeus, 2; Hydrangea paniculata, 1; Hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
ora, 24; Lespedeza bicolor, 2; Ligustrum amurense, 2; Lonicera Alberti, 2; Lonicera 
forrowi, 3; Lonicera tatarica, 2; Lonicera tatarica flore rosea, 3; Lonicera -tatarica 
randiflora, 3; Lonicera tatarica virginalis alba, 3; Neillia opultfolia aurea, 3; Phila- 
elphus coronarius, 2; Philadelphus coronarius foliis aureis, 2; Philadelphus grandi- 
orus speciosissimus, 2; Philadelphus nivalis, 6; Philadelphus speciosissvmus, 2; 
‘otentilla fruticosa, 1; Prunus Grayana, 2; Pyrus Aucuparia, 2; Pyrus angustifolia, fl 
3 2; Quercus palustris, 2; Rhamnus Frangula, 1; Ribes aureum, 2; Rosa Rugosa, 2; 
alixz rosmarinifolia, 2; Sambucus nigra foliis aurets, 2; Spiraea callosa, 3; Spirea 
iponica,1; Spirwa sorbifolia, 1; Spiraea Van H outter, 25; Symphor icarpus racemosus, 
; Syringa chinensis, 2; Syringa japonica, 2; Syringa villosa, 35 Syringa vulgaris 
longo, 2; Syringa vulgaris Jacques Calot, 5; Syringa vulgaris Léon Simon, 2; 
yringa vulgaris Ludwig Spath,6; Syringa vulgaris Marc Micheli, 2; Syringa vulgaris 
lichel Buchner, 6; Syringa vulgaris Mlle Fernande Viger, 6; a dentatum, 
; Viburnum Molle, 3; Viburnum Opulus, 2; Viburnum Opulus stertle, ‘. ay 

' The season was such a bad one, with continual rain until the middle of June 
lowed by a drought which lasted until the beginning of August, that many annuals 
loomed very late, whilst others did not bloom at all. 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM, BRANDON, MANITOBA. 


RINTENDENT—W. 0. McKILLICAN, B.S.A, 


é art of the work of the Experimental Ma 
Horticulture has been an important par and during that time much us 


2 ears se 
% aoe . j a senate y assisted settlers in deciding what to play 
5 pee Mee how to care for what they are trying to grow. In 1912 me 
sea xe , ‘f f Point trees and bushes, ornamental trees and shrubs, vegetables, 
Pipi perennials and annuals were under test, and in the following repori 


account is given of the behaviour of some of them. 
VEGETABLES. 


The season was rather an unfavourable one for the vegetable garden. J une W 
the driest in the history of the Farm, and the drought was combined pee 
temperatures. This interfered with the germination of late-sown ote hs le 
very difficult for newly transplanted plants to live. Following the droug t can 
torrential rains, which washed out some plants and buried others. Finally, a cog 
cloudy summer delayed the ripening of tomatoes, melons, and other crops 
require much heat. The results obtained are as good as could be expected 
the unfavourable weather conditions. 


PO PE eR EP bg 


REPORT OF THE SUPE 


POTATOES. 


Twenty-four varieties of potatoes were planted in uniform test rows on May oT 
black loam soil. One variety, Everett, was accidentally prevented from making fu 
development, and is not included in the test. The remaining twenty-three varietic 
were dug on September 24. The following yields are calculated from the product 7 
66-foot row, or one-two hundred and twentieth of an acre, of each variety. 


POTATOES—TEST OF VARIETIES. _§ 
Pee ; 

pais Total | Yield | £3 
: en |Average . : er Acre| ZSo# Form — 
Name of Variety. fatored Sizee Quality.| Yield per oe M nak Pa Bae 2 ane Colour 
' | table. | MES . 
“Rees ees as: = 
x ieee SS eee te tna ae Cathe 
Bush. Lb.|/Bush. Lb.|Bush. Lb. : 
Table Talk............. ‘Late 4 
: pe 594 568 20] 2 ite. = 
ee kia’ A White Rose. |Late.... . Large é 579 20 | 564 40 id 40 pe ote, 4 
Ashleaf Kidney...” He esas " 557 20/531 40/25 40 i ¢ 
Reeve’s ede ; Ret; Modiisas I ' = bad eter 40 3 2 $ 
Karly MS oy ek tee Early .. - : ee ee a : 20 |Pink. 4 
American Wonder ..... Late... ‘ 20 : 


Trish Cobbler........"."|Karly .” "| baing, 


bale 


a " 
PO she 18 20 |Long, white. 
rly Bovee Median 509 40 8 
Late Puritan . ., 


51 20 |Round, white. — 
dD 40 20 |Long, pink & whi 
455 40 11... |Long, white. ; 


bah Sas “te Large . Good...| 466 40 
forgan Seedling a : ; ; : 7 ae pea. Ww -.\0 1 ok 40 
eacock’s Surprise Medium. fia w+} 896 


se®eees 


33 C " 

-|Medium| » ..| 440 

Rochester Rose. = . rt lee Small =r t 407 
anitoba Wonder ...._ re PP skerie ft, MD Bn 

Babcan Mieohand. wires Py ce Medium|Medium. 370 20 

ewmen Medium. |) 


“* " 
58 40 ‘Long, russet.” — 
55 .. |Long, white. 
51 20 |Long, pink. p 
40 20) w pinkand whi 
édiuih 7 20 |Long, white. 
cu " ..|Medium| 395 99 51 20 |Oval, white. 


| 
" 2 . Es 40 | 205 20 14 40 'Long, hike 
: 


Hamilton’s Karly arge ..\Good... 


arman No. 1 


Wee McGregor... ..... Medium. es oe a4 a pee ag | SL) 20"[long, white: 


tn oS i. 


Paes Mes eS. o 
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Five Year Averages, 


[hirteen of these varieties have been grown ie th 
jbeen grown for three years. The following 
| periods :— 


e last five years, and six more 
are the average results obtained in 


Variety. Average Avers Average 
y EKarliness, ive Yield oe 
Acre. 
4 a : Bush. Lb 
at bY. - 5... igo gio COOIGE SCO ON AGO GEIS oee iar ser BEG er re, oahe 9 
an Seedling Se 3 a es Pe eo Medium...,.... a ghanene 459 50 
EE GR ira WoabOrn Ses tg ak eat cae 455 ie 
ESS senna Medina oS pone aaommer 
’s Rose ME NT erin op, ae ee ae Te eee Sane Medium..... 439 38 
Puritan ............ BS ee a loo scons win’ oi sta ate eee Larres = =.- ~438 26 
( OSSD RON SERS Sc gn Medium-Early..|Medium...... 435 36 
SE ES OR eae tone en Medrumaliitesic, brat. neers 430 06 
AS EPCS SES ie eee ee arly = na Sinks s seis 429 44 
foba Wonder Me ee OS Fe ice Sa ews ipospvbedram,. 3.% <..'. Medium .... 42 24 
es. SS i ee hac getete Rae Large:e 3 401 26 
ster Kose.....:.. eee Pee ec. dick oka cuss Weriyas. sce Sins s  eee 387 34-5 
mun, ..... SL SANDE On ar ee | Shs eae eee |G V9 4 seeesotepe te 355 40 
bury’s White Rose (average of 3 years)............. Medium........ Medium .... 501 ~—s«03 
Bueno (average Of S.years) .... 2.0.2.0. eee ee ee eee BAT cya Tiarge ise. 482 46 
ck’s Surprise (average of 3 years)...... ap Se Medium........ Medium...... 424 06 
lton’s Early ORES gs Seat irre Medium-Early..| 1 ° ...... 416 53 
3 Rees scare a ia « ae Eel Ae 0 9 ue ae rates Siidalays eee 287 26 
to Beat HRM a oS lace eos eet el s. ons Rees th est -o tesicnster eet ote Valrre achs Bushee 233 20 
q | | 
7 : Commercial Fertilizers on Potatoes. 
3 


Three kinds of commercial fertilizers were tested separately on potatoes, and a 
a tion of the three was also tried. Acid Phosphate was used as a representative 
fertilizers containing phosphorous, muriate of potash was chosen as a typical , 
sh manure, and sulphate of ammonia was used for nitrogen. The plots were 


sere in size. The potatoes were planted on May 27 and dug on September 24. 


4 Fertilizer Used ponents 
Bush. Lb 

RF ON” ee rem a 441 50 

SEE ea ae ae a a ees 

ob ZEEE IIT ia ee ae pew 

ET ERS a To Si a ee pede 

osphate (690 pounds per acre).....--+++++++ + Bee od vegeta 


$10 per acre in the quantities used, 


Each of these fertilizers costs about $9 or 


usive of cost of application. 


_ 


ae oe 
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Cooking Test. 


ade of twenty-two varieties of potatoes. The folle 


A cooking test was m ( we 
: ooking qualities :— ; 


were the notes taken on their ¢ 
ee 


Flavor. Texture. Dryness. Remar 


Variety. Character of Surface. 


—E— a 


—s 
———— 


Table Talk... ...|Smooth, shallow eyes..... ood ae Very good.... pee dry. .|Cooks quit 
Wee McGregor.... " ee em ihe ery tt oie {RPL Y em es eee - 
Woodbury’s White fe 
TORO. ops snes se “Reds is einer se " " Vie . de isd Ae : 
Empire State..... hes gh shallow eyes " " : y ary...... 
Ashleaf Kidney...|Smooth, shallow eyes...... " " ere oy : 
Reeve's peatele ..|\Smooth, medium eyes..... “" " Ce vary- ‘ 
Early Ohio .... .|Smooth, deep eyes......... Good..... Rather coarse. Duy rel euaue Some red | 
American Wonder|/Smooth, shallow eyes...... Very good| Very good.... Varying << 5 Z 
Trish Cobbler...... Deas ves 2 .n5 ssose sees Medium..{Medium...... Rather moist..|/Slow to co 
Farly Bovee. ....|Rather rough, rather deep A & 
: eyes..... crease aa ee Good..... ho, ees Wee. a setiee 4 
Late Puritan. «3. .|SmM00bh ¢ 5.) ees ese ween eR eras | Corts ie ey 4 RAR, @rimee SOAS 4 
Money Maker..... Very smooth, shallow eyes} ou ..... a's: sew Bapaneee Medium...... 3 
Morgan Seedling. .|Smooth, medium eyes. ...;Very good/ Very good....|Dry....... ... 5 
Peacock’s Surprise] Very smooth, shallow eyes " " » nie of COTE oes ete rd 
Early White Prize|Medium smooth, medium ‘ ¥ 
shallow eyes............ Goodss xe. EDO0 Se sG yar. " anne ; 
Rochester Rose....|Medium smooth........... Very R000) a ssc ener it. eeeies  ¢ 
Manitoba Wonder! Medium shallow eyes...... Good soca Medium ...... tiood jcnapwee Some red f 
Sabean Elephant../Smooth, shallow eyes..... Very good|Good......... Be WEE Ro. - a 
Hamilton’s Karly. " i so eleaee 00d 5.55. 4. «, «+.| Rather moist.. ; 
EROCOR fa ive os oe Smooth, very shallow eyes}Medium..|Medium...... Dry 223 ose Cooks 
; uickly 
sos OOD Fe seh Smooth, shallow eyes... | Very good Very good....|/Medium dry.. 2 ‘ 
ard to Beat...... Very smooth, shallow eyes|Good..... Medium...5 4Dry<a7 ee Cooks a 
yellowis 
ONIONS. . 
f re varieties of seed onions and three kinds of sets were planted on Apr 
and 20, = 
Variety. Bi Vield of 
Date of ripening. 60 foot lies 
Ibs. 
Dark Red Beauty .......... : 
Large Red Woethoraticlt (ce? ene eee Sept! 26 sean 78 
oectagi ete isi ys aed ee SS ies (Tir ies 7D 
Daisies Y dist Gighk os ee eee ¢” GENE 56 
Salzer’s Wethersfield, .....°20:5i 1077" tttttttees n 16. 3 48h 
Pate Dee ee es ore 0 Beene 38. 
Multiplier Sets Foc hbenc ee Le Ee es tt 9 FESS 33 % 
Wate Daioh ets ors str ie i be kee © 20 ee 27 
Se SAS BAL alah e 6a ze wos -c RE eee u 9. ee Se 17 


_ 
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BEETS, 


ix varieties were sown in uniform test rows. 


Nee ea 4 Yield of 66 foot 
ariety Ready for use. ees Remarks, 
. Ibs. 
: } 
ERR Stic nae Salen Sana Auge. 12.0" , 139 i 
Blood Red Turnip............ Pulled, Sept. 16. 129 ia ata gag a 
Poses eee eee e ee nsec teens scene PATiGea ens 1i9s Good shape uniform size, good 
: quality. 
Red 1] eae Lot og athe <3 7 as baer L1G; penn, medium size, excellent 
Meepark Red. v0. 3e.,- 0... Pulled, Sept. 16. We cH oe large. 
a's Hntermediate..i..... .... Aug. Grea 904 Long but small, good quality. 
CARROTS. 


[Three varieties were sown on May 5 in uniform test rows and were dug on Sep- 
er 18. 


SS 


Yield of 66 foot 


Variety. ee 
; Ibs. 
I es De cock cs «ser vin ie one ho tO Hiede het 69 
Ne a ee ge eas ew co Se eee aie epee gh a ee hee we 57 


% 5? 
h ee ae a OE ee ssl. b oiele celiac (aves Sees aeeuerneena cree 52 


\ 
A 


The French Horn carrots were the best quality for table use. 


PARSNI. 


Z. variety of parsnip, the Hollow Crown, was sown on May 16 and dug on Sep- 


B 
5 


yer 9. A 66-foot row yielded 75 pounds. 
3 » 
4 SALSIFY. 


> 
J 


One variety of salsify, the Long White, was sown on May 16 and dug on 
9. A 66-foot row yielded 33 pounds. 


: , 
s 
Two varieties of radish were sown on May 
ip was ready for use on June 7 and the Force 
small radishes of good quality. 


Septem- 


RADISH. 


8g. The Early Scarlet White Tipped 
ing Turnip Scarlet on June 10. Both 


Ls 


q BEANS. 


“ 
May § ¢ P 
Beven varieties of beans were sown On May 29 


16—22} 


— 
a 
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— 


* 


eee 
Ready for Height. Remarks, 
Variety. use. A 


a a | 


—<—<—<—<———- 
— 
—— 
—_—— 


inches. e 
Te 15 Very good quality 4 
Challenge Black Wax....-.--ssscsrrsrsreeere® oe! ip eds 18 Good quality. 
Wardwell’s Kidney Wax....----++++-reeerr* era de 18 Excellent quality. 
MpeiaG iss = vac es bars bend mane ree eens a co eee 18 
Stringless Green bd cui vy ck pore Kan et ARN eee ; + reg 18 
Keeney’s Rustless Wax.....--- eo Say ve OM: Beare 24 
Karly Retoses og Aw ae ea iahhe hig Wik we peer eraene d eee Rake 24 
Refugee or 1000 to L...---eeeeee eeeeers terete 
PEAS. 


Thirteen varieties of peas were planted. A uniform test was not obtaine 
the dry weather in June caused poor germination of the late sown varieties, 
Reliance was the variety which produced the finest quality of peas. 


CORN. 


Five varieties of table corn were planted on May 28. 


Cooxine TEST. 


Variety. tapered for :- 

Texture. Flavow 

Westra Watly Adams.....<css-+.cas-ccausssenen Aug: 19235": Fairly good..... ....|Fairly good. — 

Maramsdth White Cory ss a.0 3 «ses awe tome oe a aL Seer Good, 7 iva..fenceeee Medium, rath 

NTaIA ON ois coe ah eie nes Bs Ci Pe a Ee tte <et} Peregee Good, reyes Very good. — 

PRION MEE seers PS vers She leonis wen Boece he so) Ce a Se A little tough....... Fair. 

RICRPON) ORNGAM as O05 6k cin one cheek spa ee eee "  EaeMne Very good .25-2 seus Excellent. 

TOMATOES. 


Eleven varieties or strains of tomatoes were sown in a hotbed in April, andl 
planted ont in the garden on June 6. Six plants of each kind were plan ed, 
were pruned and three were left unpruned. The yield was as follows:— 


ee —_———————————————— 


Yield of 3 plants pruned.| Yield of 3plants un 
Veriety. ea 


Ripe. Green. Ripe. 


Lb. oz. Lb. oz. Lb. oz. 


ark’s Karli train No. 12-18)... 

Spark’s Earliana (C. E. F ; ain Nine to eee 14 05 23 00 1 03 
Rennie’s XXX ethan é ee No: 12-23) aouese 00° 16 00 + tae 
Bonny Bate ices ee 07 20 00 1 03 
Spark's Earliana (Burpee)... 09" 7" **° "ttt ttre 153 20.00 eee 
Spark’s Earliana (C. E, F. strain) TCR SRS See 


“eneseseeoneae 
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. SPINACH. 


One variety of spinach, the Victoria, was sown on May 8 


uly 19, and went to seed when 12 inches high, > 1h was ready for. use 


CELERY. 

* varieties of celery were sown in the hotbed on April 11, and were set out 
27. They were destroyed by a deluge of rain in July which filled the t of 
mud; hence no results are available, rench 


PEPPERS, 


| Three varieties of peppers were grown, but all were destro 


° : : : ed by f . 
23, without having fruited. : y trost’ on Septem 


LETTUCE. 


| Thirteen varieties of lettuce were sown at various dates. Some of the later sown ~ 
ieties were very badly affected by the June drought, and failed to develop heads. 


i 


- 


: : Weight 

i Variety. : of average Remarks. 

: read 

4 Lb. oz 

BErianon........ PORN Ga cove bce ees 2 5 |Medium quality. 
a ict aire lela cia aikipie coavwies w t'anw'e vv encs 1210 ; Y 

mas Ice...... (on ee 3 ECR Rn On ano es 1 9  |Goed quality. 
MEUBEAL PIOQ icc aitis oa ive ged tose sec aces ey eae s hoe | 

ME ce eas nas emt Gras valid o's: sap oie. dina asersle * .. 15 |Very g od quality. 
Melled SUMMEF. «. 5. kw eee cee w ence cece eee t gece: oe fae Goch q wate 
SING CTT SEG i sawes | .-r.2¥ cll -->|Good quality 

nd Rapids....... SSS OR DEE Se erste eiere's tae e'erale ke . |Did not develop heads. 
NES SR ei PU ee os ook .s vee mewsietecees|veceae > arts " " 
sseau NINE NTNR Ct eg iot hire ois oo cha eect vsce cee cs >) ere eau 0i6 910, 616 " " 
NN Re ech cele ca scsctaniaccieeo |ewcecececdes " " 
NONE Rte ies venice roe sa cces averse [er cceerececs " ne 
PN MRE ly ee soe spaces sc dcee psc etre es (ves ces nscess Went te seed before it could be 
. * used. 


———E, 


The Iceberg is recommended as a very satisfactory variety. 
| CABBAGE. 


as varieties of cabbage were started in the hotbed on April 17. They 
re set out during the first week of June. 


. Weight of 
. Variety. Ready for use. <yarae Haadt 
Ib. 0% 
: ligiwieree te 19 04 
Mewedish -....-:... NN ge ac ais.d vi pvinse atest vee wees Fie Sues : wee 15 06 
woved Amager Danish Roundhead.......-..-- s-rrrrsrer nn ae eae! 14 00 
GO EE IT a rE Se ee ste 19°00 
SS Seasey Wakefield.......... MOE Fer a os Weta tas cere yee ang ae i 00 
I RE ROR ca dla. spr ss-s sec rnnes terse erersere es” paps ae io OW 
ish Summer Ballhead....... DM or. Daa ticeneces Sn eionetee Kage tee 10 04 
ET SI IS a ec Vg YO Oe OE 10 09 
MIE, oy bs cassssercccesssaccedecssscses nf Zee oad oe sig Bae ae is 
ta Barly Midsummer Savoy....... ------eerrsr Ta ngust 10.2... 9 00 
I dps acre dre sects se eee serene eT rons ables Tae 3 00 
ic. cee ws wre ee raerserecsereees FO ‘" (re: 8 00 
III eee WO A - Peer 7 00 
ly Paris Market............- viere Ra iin n't Pigerirr ss sel ee Cebiek, Tee 6 12 
ra Amager Danish Ballhead.....---.-----+.s 07 | : 
i sh emer tere 


Ea 
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CAULIFLOWER. ; 

i oril 20, and set ¢ 

Threo varieties of cauliflower were sown 1} the hotbed on Ax ; t 

during the first week of June. : 

$e ee : 

¢ 

Weight of Gamelan 2 

Variety. Ready for use. | average head. f 

Se een ieee: Sa SS ee ane A 5 

Ib. 0%: 3 

Danish Giant or Dry Weather... - * August - tre : , bt ee ep ‘- 
Marly Hua ig mbele ; Ree a ~) 8 Very tender, good flavour. 

var POW Oss sss vewsrne eens Heese 


SQUASH AND M ARROWS. 


Four kinds of squash and three varieties of vegetable marrow were grown | 


year. They were planted on June 7. : 
reenter A ILA DOL TEL Tg p. 
; Weight of Total weig 
Variety. Ready for use. average specimens. | from 12 plar 
lb OZ lb. 
Mammotu. Ww hale Squash 20. vce « vance Seas September 24... 24 223 
PA ONRE ACIRE ak sa cind eee a's mialy 5 w bots of ities " 5 Se 16 198 
Summer Crookneck Squash .. ..........-.200--- l\August x --22;... 4 2 123 3 
GOBER MHNB eats aie hte va coat! se oamis secameteers " 14... 3 8 104 
Long Vegetable Marrow...........c.cecceeceee- " 20.05. 16 8 427 
Long White Bush Marrow............. ahaa Ste» " a bare il 8 201 — 
SAGHIT) MOREL OW silos ed, cn aio Sa oes AE " 14 6 55 & 


MELONS. 


Two varieties of water melon and one of musk melon were planted but did 
fruit on account of the cool, backward season. 


nay 


SMALL FRUITS. 


vet Pee a 


; A new plantation of fruit bushes was set out this season. The old plantatioue 
Se grata ant for testing purposes as there were many bushes of old variet 
‘he es = rites een tae unsuitable, and either none at all or only single bushes 
=] S eslrable ve ‘le ies. . : pa ee . = 
plantation :-— arieties. ‘The following varieties have been set out in the n 
RED CURRANTS. : 

Six bushe . : 
enact wat ae as ok ae One, Cone Chq 
Saiicn, é d, Red Dutch, Pomona, Rankin’s Red, Raby Castle, B 


WHITE CURRANTS. . 
Six bushes each of L 


pees 


arge White, White Cherry, White Grape. 


Bis b BLACK CURRANTS, 
ix bushes each 1 

=e h of Tops ‘ 
Eclipse, Saunders, Cli psy, Eagle, Success, Clim 


pper, Buddenborg, Kerry, =, Clits aa 


Magnus, 
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GOOSEBERRIES, 
Kighteen bushes each of Houghton, Downing. 


RASPBERRIES, 


Twelve bushes of Herbert, six bushes of Sunbeam twelve bushes of Caroli i 
shes of King, nine bushes of Loud eats Sige a OG we 
| 8, nine bushes or Loudon, seven bushes of Miller, five bushes of Tiace 
STRAWBERRIES. 


The strawberry crop was rather disappointing this year. 
its severest just when they should have been bearing. 
ther old; this, with the drought, made a light crop. 


The June drought was 
The plantation is getting 


APPLES. 


The apple orchard is, in the opinion of the present Superintendent, very poorly 
cated. It is on a steep southern slope, where the bright sun in March and April 
uses the sap to flow too early; this is followed by heavy frost, and the trees are 
jured. Good locations for an apple orchard are scarcely to be found on this Farm, 
; the light land practically all slopes southward, and the bottom land is too heavy 
1d rich. 

Tt is still impossible to report success with standard apples. One tree, a num- 
red variety called No. 179, bore some fine, large, red apples of good flavour. Most 
the standard apple trees are in an unthrifty condition. 

The following varieties of crossbred or crab apples bore fruit: Silvia, Northern 
ueen, Ruby, Robin, Elsa, Prince, Alberta, Hyslop, Norman, Carleton, No. 171, East- 
an, Jewel, Tony, Osman and Eve, and Ostrakoff a Russian variety of apple. Of 
vese, Silvia is the most satisfactory, the tree is vigorous and hardy, the fruit is of 
90d flavour, and is the size of a good crab apple. The fruit is early ripening 
1d does not keep well. Other varieties that did well are: Northern Queen, a small- 
zed crab, but well flavoured and prolific; Robin, much like Silvia, but not bearing 
y well, Ruby and Tony. All the cross-bred varieties seem fairly hardy except Pioneer 
ad Lang, which seem more subject to sunseald and blight. 

A large number of trees, seedlings of cross-bred apples, are in the orchard. The 
uit of most of these is quite inferior. However, two trees, both seedlings of Cluster, 
sre good crops of apples that compared favourably with the cross-bred apples. 

Vacancies in the orchard have been filled up by planting young trees. The 
lowing varieties were obtained from A. P. Stevenson, of Dunstan, Man., Gipsy 
irl, Blushed Calville, Kluevskoe, Antonovka, Volga Anis, Anisette, erorrien ie 
rab, Repka Kislaca, Simbirsk, Charlamoff and Hibernal. Trees of the : lowing 
arieties were received from the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa: loneer, 
ewel, Columbia, Prince, Hibernal and Charles. 


SEEDLINGS OF STANDARD APPLES. 


pple trees has been made this year. Hereto- 


in the testing of a . 
& new departure in t = at the time they were received 


s old 
re the trees used have been two or three years ol | 
vd planted out. They were planted in permanent locations and consequently took 


great deal of room. This year, a large number of small seedlings, one year old, he 
btained from the Central Experimental Farm and te out 3 pe weet Ths 
ne foot apart in tne row. thus 
i ; - anart, and are one 100 
ere planted in rows three fect apart, meat? 
irge pe can be tried in a small area. The object 1s to test the hardiness of the 
r 
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i manent locations. Large numbers are used 
plants before wtih a * oe Ets TAP younger sea: ther mall ‘ 
open tee aE the time they reach bearing age. The young trees Uf 
Bear kath diest standard apples. It is hoped that among ¢ 
many seedlings, some trees will combi é 
d with fruit of reasonably good size @ 
the spring of 1912 and the numk 


} a y € we 
thoroughly ace 
are seedlings of some of the har ape 
variations that will occur in growing 5; 
etofore obtaine 
the seedlings planted in 


ay 
greater hardiness than her 
quality. The following are 

alive in the following autumn :— 


Number Number a 


Variety. planted. in aut 
er irery ge) aa ia 
ME cba cine vine wn ny oe seas east nts he Tec as ns eae 195 
Rnd Nbtori Sess nn aos hohe So eauos ei 49 thee 2Hep ae REED ar 2 eae Oe ee ia 
ABVANOVER «5 go, he-+2n veouiee se nears veorng Sean cutting: oe ate eee han ae 
Beatitiful Arcad..... secs scenes. cere ceceinan serdamene cess ee SAbet ee ees es an 
Giarlamiont vo nee toons hee soins Van oi pte ae ee se Seine oa eee i 7 
sarin pete Aner y Pe TT Wee rey ye fy rn Pe ee oe - oe 
Tetofsky bb bv bey hcee'es ee Soo) 00 hee re E Ree pease ae eee eee : b 
Vellow Transparent......-...cccersecscccccue cvceee eacencoresssccsacnes 331 311 
Watalec 20s oa cou Siaies ee eee 2,942 2,348 ] 


This experiment will be continued in 1913 by planting seeds of Charlame 
Blushed Calville, Repka Kislaga and Hibernal, obtained from apples grown in Man 
toba in 1912 by Mr. A. P. Stevenson. 4 


PLUMS. 


A good crop of plums was harvested. The trees that are bearing are mostly nat: 
Manitoba plum trees. The fruit from these trees varies greatly; from some, t 
very inferior; from others, of excellent quality. They vary also in earliness, in 8 
of fruit and in the stage of maturity at which the fruit falls from the trees. 0 
of the better trees are well worth propagation. They are all quite hardy. Fruit w 
also borne by some seedlings of the Cheney variety. These plums are later than t 
native plum, but are larger. They vary in quality; the better ones are very good. — 

Young trees of the Cheney and Aitkin varieties and some selected plants of 1 
native Manitoba plum were purchased from the Buchanan Nursery at Winni D¢ 
Also young trees of the following cross-bred varieties, originated by Professor N._ 
Hansen of South Dakota: Opata, Hanska, Sapa and Skuya, were purchased. The 


trees were planted in vacancies in the plum orchard and in locations from whi 
inferior trees were removed. 


FLOWERS. 


The herbaceous i m y ? 
; perennials iri : 
splendid display early in ¢ : s have bloomed profusely as usual. The iris made 


: season. The pxonies bl d ab 
tion of the bloom was sh Ss bloomed abundantly, but the dt 
Perennial larkspur, * Shortened by the drought and the heat of the last of J 


searlet lychnis. a : . 7 
did very well. A large number = : utumn daisy, columbines, and other perenni: 


Tes arieties of 9 
Most of the annual flowers wer roses bloomed. 


in June. The season was unfavousag ee in a hotbed in April and set out eal 
3 


4 


% 


the June drought was very hard on t 


% 
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‘transplanted plants, and the cool, wet we 


: ather later es : 
even under these disadvantages, a good on delayed blooming. “How- 


dis} QYy * 
display was made, which attracted much 


consignment of various kinds of bulbs for interior use in the winter aves 
¢ or 


om the Dominion Horticulturist. 
e; they made an excellent display 


Che bulbs for house use were very satisfactory, and as this method of obtaining 
in the winter months 1s considered of special importance the followin b ‘of 
e prepared on this subject is included herewith :-— See 


is. 
BULB CULTURE IN THE HOME. 


Practically everyone plans to have a showing of flowers during summer months 
why should not the same precautions be taken in preparation for winter, when 
pis such a dearth of colour? 

i! he practice of raising bulbs, e.g., hyacinths, daffodils, tulips, ete. for winter 
n should be more general. The work involved is comparatively trifling, and 
results most gratifying, but, with this, as with many other things, just a little 
> from the ordinary routine, people hesitate to make the start. Yet in reality, 
» time and care is frequently expended in coaxing into bloom a few sickly 
piums than would be necessary to produce a whole windowful of bright, cheery 
dils. 

The first requisite, naturally, is a supply of good fresh bulbs, which should be 
nable of any reliable florist. These should be procured early in October, to 
re bloom for Christmas, and should be potted in loose, sandy soil, provided with 
drainage facilities. 

In general, the bulbs should be put in at such a depth that their tops will be 
below the surface of the soil, or, as in the case of the daffodils, slightly above it. 
The arrangement of the bulbs in planting is a matter for individual taste to 
a One might have a long window box of tulips for example, with red or yellow 
he centre, and a border of white; or pots, ranging in size from the four-inch 
to those large, shallow fern pots, frequently used for hanging baskets. One 
aution should be observed in combining different varieties, and that is, to be 
‘that those used together will bloom at the same time. A mass of bloom is 
inly beautiful, but when. one has a limited supply of bulbs to draw from, “it is 
r to prolong the season of bloom, than to produce it all at once. Most bulbs 
ot object to crowding, in a seven inch pot one can put half a dozen daffodils, or 
s or Roman hyacinths, while fully a dozen and a half of crocus will find plenty 
om in the same area. A very little practice will acquaint one i the habits 
i different kinds of bulbs, which, once learned, will facilitate pieasing com 
fions in arrangement. ee ge 
When the bulbs have been planted, they should be watered and ae ae 
r, or dark room. This marks the first and most laborious stage ” se take 
hat then remains to be done, is to see that they are watered ieee nee 
‘a fortnight, or less frequently according to the dampness of the: oellsn ieee 


red to freeze. -he light, may be 
The difficulty of knowing just when to bring the pots a e ak eee 
me in this way. After watering the pot, WP a eres fully handled) ana 
fing the soil to leave the pot, (it will remain intact if carefully hé ; 

Mine the amount of root development. . 
ady for the light, if not, even if the foliage 7 
hess, as development of foliage cannot be taken as al 


If the pot seems to be full of roots, it 
<oems well started, leave longer 11 
EY : ; ; . +1 
2 indication of root growta. 


> Se Se 
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The Dutch hyacinths can be successfully grown in water, but. it is wiser to 
plenty of stones in the water, that the roots may be less disturbed by handling 
this ease, all that is necessary is to replenish the water as required—a small 
of charcoal is a good addition to the water. 5 

With a very small expenditure of time, labour, and expense, there is no m 
why anyone should not have continuous bloom from Christmas until May, 
outside flowers are in evidence again. 

Some of the varieties which might be suggested are :— 

.. .. .-Brought up December 5. 


Roman hyacinth... .. .. «+ «+ «- 
Paper White narcissus.. .. +. ++ ++ «- es December 18, 


Golden Spur daffodil... 25252 sar es 91 December 18. _ 
Sir Watkin daffodil..-2.... «5 2+ os) « “4 February 1. ~ 
Dutch: hyatinthes. vet ee ee ra January 12, ~ 
Trilipd. (SINRIGYS 4--ajn-s: Se ee eo ee ce December 15. _ 
OPOOUE .e osF sell oheier nates es oe ee si January 10. — 
Emperor datiodilas.” 53 Go ee 2s ee oe “ February 18. ‘3 
Empress: daftodila:. eo ae ee odie pe February 18. _ 
Seilla: Sibirica: <<.c+ <2 seen ee eae «“ March 10. 


. These are merely suggestions as to dates for bringing up, the more reliable 
will be that of examing the roots, described above, since cellar conditions will 
greatly in different homes. ; ; 


eS 


2h Ney ree 


mc le Mier ee ee ae re 
ee: Ra. peg gy 


ee 


LARS ody Gren, 


he 


BES Gr ae ye 


O22 spurts 
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(PERIMENTAL FARM, INDIAN HEAD, SASKATCHEWAN 
3 REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, ANGUS MACKAY. 


ein 1888, when the Experimental Farm at Indian Head was started there w: 
etically a bare prairie in that vicinity. Today, the forest pient atone a He 
ny species and varieties of ornamental trees and shrubs growing there show ae 
at changes can be made where trees are planted and cared for even on hs 
3 once open prairie. Within the shelter afforded by the windbreake are cae 
b apples, plums, small fruits, vegetables, and many herbaceous perennials and 
1ual flowers. In the following report will be found the results of some of the 
ticultural experiments conducted during 1912. : 


VEGETABLES, 
Vegetables all did well, with few exceptions. Frost overtook the beans before 
y were fully matured. Melons were a failure. Tomatoes. had to be lifted and 
pin the hot-house before frost came. Corn, with.the exception of the native 
jeties, did not ripen. 
; POTATOES. 


oa. 


: The crop of potatoes in 1912 was a satisfactory one. 
phe seed was planted in rows thirty inches apart, and twelve inches apart in the 
ve The yield was taken from two rows, sixty-six feet long. 


=) 


4 PoraTors.—Test of Varieties. 

| Char | Date | Date ia Yield per | Form 

F. Variety. ae Plank qd. oh es | Size. ype ne nies 
ef 
3 | | | | Bush. Lb.| 


/ . 
Medium..! 876 12 |Long, white. 


_ . , | (Nas 6§..\Medium.. : 
imerican Wonder...\Clay loam’May 20.. (Sept. 26 edium Large.....| 446 36 |Oval, white. 


Jarman, No. 1 .. . 


— 


¢ -! ty 
: wt " 20'S: " Dae Strong roel é 
pezery Beauty... " n 20. j " a8 | " Silent =< ee 5s " ‘ 
ee MacGregor .. " Bee oe 20s ct IN cer ene ae Gg: pata = Geers 
4 2 g ae ca | 499 - 9 , pink and 
a Extra Early : | " " PAM. " 26. | " " 42 4 ur a 
4 e | cs 
4 ; ; es 435 24 Oval, red. 
Bee HOSe .....:. " " DO " 26, s " s- " ‘ ‘ be : As a 
EINES 8 0 aie coe, 6 of " " 20. 7 " ro ‘ % <i =: + 583 8 Oval ; white. 
ble Talk " " 20 " d. " u ae Rat e ‘ed 
PPAR BOLT we se tts e ew . g a3 Tel S 
Bepester Rose.....) : Soe | ‘ i | z - | 479 36 |Long, white. 
mey Maker. ' " DWO0es} st AD tt. Siaist Bs shag | 9 eo 
5 to Beat | : a 20. | » 86..|Medium.. ee A igus a oA ure : 
SOE rs ai 9 96. .\Strong. ..|Large..-..| Off * : 4 
ie coding: |: | ~ 2 age a ater aries ea ate ca 
os ; oe md " " | Sarg a 589 3b VE / ys 
mold Coin.......... " } w ~ 20+.) 0 che yeaa ‘| ‘ 5 532 24 |Round, « 
ish Cobbler. .... i Oe | pene an See 5145 36 |Oval =u 
shleaf Kidney. Piacgidt ” " 20. " mas a " 7 a 536 48 és a 
er’s Standard....' " Deseo h a aeaats M “"lvrodium..{ 536 48 |Round, w 
pire State...... | " / wD A OO. | ff : Be ‘| 953 .. |Oval, pink, 
Monsen. el Oe lvedium..| w+) 0 48 
() ’ " 20...) 20, .}4 z i *' “tO 42 rs 
, 4 nee ete peed F 4) : 96.. Strong. ..|Large .--. — 3 
u ton SOU as 23 " OSs! aga 9 |Medium..|Medium..) 744 ~ 
pry ees ser aees | ek, ici) ele e eam Lr | 37042 
miy tiebron,....... " n OU... 0 ae 
; ; —— 


| ET Ses 


f. 
‘a 
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ASPARAGUS. 


4 


m the old beds of Barr’s Mammoth, Barr’s “ln 


: i fr 
A good crop was obtained apie May 15 to June 29. 


: PH ae: 
and Conover’s Colossal. In use 


BEANS. 


Seed from In Use. Remarks. 


Variety. 

Ef 5.F...../Aug. 4....!Frozen before ripe, Sept 
Kidney Rustless Wax .....--.+-seetereereeeee es C ae aes pate Pas iF 7 a 
Wardwell’s Kidney Wax.......ceeesee ceen cers ) eT agree ‘ 3 
Meco igee.... Reve GEN ce HRAG Rental EE " see " 20 us " " 

Kar y OCLUMCE...-e-ccevrveve eosest essrtservane : 4. Pre 
Challenge Black Wax-* 25,5 «xe Ante God wile ated etatate pe " Pace ae 99°17 ‘ 2 
Stringless Green Pod ... ...+seeeeseserecceeeers ss Be Aug. vb Ses " iu 
Refugee or 1,000 tol...... .... sin hp nes ¥ take a ONS " nee 7 ; 
BEETS. 
Sown May 9; pulled September 26. 
Variety. In Use. | Yield per Acre. Remarks, 
Bush. Lb. 
PREC Sate hiedis’ Negeaie Cle sie « Uaaaies Tee Sa July 10.... 1,360 20 |Large. 
Black Red Ball... 6....0. Site ee Sh nen net Spee ee eet. | aoe 845 20 “\Small. 
Peay Blood Red Paenip o.iscae occ. ee ne A 1,295 20 |Medium. 
Egyptian Dark Red Turnip...................... eet aes eae 1,198 40 |Large 
BET Cth SP nade omc. heya) ae Duk ee Peas || yea 1,585 . 20 u 
CAULIFLOWER 


Sown in hothouse March 25; set out May 26. 


—_—_—_—_——__ 
———________. 


Variety. Av. Weight . 
y In Use., per head. Remarks, ‘7 


A 


— os 
eee 


a) Cr 


; Lb. 
Danish Giant, or Dry Weath ; 
Farly akan gf 3 ae es asia saan mi wrk SO Aug. bee sits i Medium crop. 
‘xtra Selected Earl Erfu t D ee hoe Sek © ec ais Cage pk ee " metghe oi " " 
Large Short Beeneimed Lee : ate ere : Ao, ee ae ri ee : . Y 
Sinise q = -! 
CELERY, 


Sown in hothouse March 25 - 


: : es i} 
6 inches of manure in the bottom 


inches deep, ¥ 
celery was given several good wate 


of soil on top of the manure. 3 
he season. . 


anted out June 4, in trenches 18 
and 4 inches 


Tings during t 
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Variety. Ready for | Weight per 
& Use. doz. heads. Remarks, 
Lb. 
Rte CONOW onc Cecio ssi eleecccn Sept. 13.. 13 ; 
a 13 7 Soed.crop. 
Reeds Partt-c ee eS cc So AG 80... fa . 
BM IGOER Gy conc oh ake coke on cae wc | eee ' ; 30... + . - 
hl's Magnificent Fi eS. oS Ce ee as 30. a re 
g e Epp epee aeliess lies ayes cos nae fe. Sept. eee 16 a : 
Meee ee Aug. 27 10 aes 
i : CARROTS, 


E Sown May 9; pulled October 19. 


Se ie er 
SaaS SSS 


a ‘Variety. : In Use. | Yield per Acre. Remarks. _ 

: : Bush. Lb. 

SE i SVB ors ne oaly 2050 5 ) 

Ne ES Ses kl ee eee pues ts 509 20 See See ae 

SST 9 ee a a ee Oe 792 40 " - ‘ 
CUCUMBERS. 


Z 
4 Sown in hothouse April 20; set out in garden, May 30. 


Variety. In Use. Ripe. Length. Remarks, 


——————————————E |__| a la as 


é : Inches. 

NR ge ats os ck wea neces es mune 2054 |Sept. 15328) 9 Good crop. 
MEOW LO SPING 7. Feces cee vee cceees Pipe’ Coegeen @ae amen ff ie ag 
SE SSeS Be ae i ea ef gee | Wea ater 7 " " 


eee Ne 


CORN. 


ee fe ee 
8 Sg SS a a ee i ae 
Ripe. Remarks. 


Variety. 
i ot mature. 
dhook Early........ oy 2 OO ale Cee May 25....|-..-+000000) Pret pe i Die t 
alakoff Ae aes teat bade Ne we dese eee ee se: " Oye SA ie ety a ene Rie [Lee ec eee ‘ , 
: 5 A ee a ote 
esque. ee eee ne ; 58. es Aug. 206....|\Sept. 15.... Good crop. 
Ai antl a iteie 3 tx oa Ms ieee! atois ones ee A a rea baa aoe ae : 
EO a ee | 
[__ 


5 
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CABBAGE, r 
ve September 5. 
Sown in hothouse March 25; set out May 26; taken up Septe 
\ ad 
Average Remarks. 
Variety. In Use. Weight. 
—EEE ee ae, / 
| Lb. 
Waly 2454 228 Medium solid heads, _ 
Farly Jersey Wolorelt 5 SOL sata gargs oe oe eee J ek f 44 Small + 3 
Y Paris Market........---+00 secrceeeceeceeces en ; 3 seca 
Te Pais Flat Drumbead. . ce ava ae ae ee Psi a ye ISmatl 
Extra Early Midsummer Savoy spe rea Se eas phe a 13 Large s 
Fottler’s Improved Brunswick... .---.-- ba ests 10 ¥ z 
SUE RR hn eee rere ee Perens a Tye wena as 9 aoatae Ki 
py Un eget a ae ana SaaS see oe 6 . Swnall c 
} Peat ear? Wcee tre ne a ie ee ‘Sept. 4. tay, edium 
WwW ALAC TA aes Dek he ee a a Ee 
i gested cag eae a DEE Keeames Sanaa a cms pane " % 3 : Bi ae ‘ 
Reed Ter ISly PEON ANCL. ca os cee deh > Kop ee oe wee " peee 
Danish Summer Ballhead ........ mats chia wine oa eel Aug. cs oe 4 a: : 
Brett dtc forse vince went cpaoreey bere aka > soln nico " aay 
endo ree er Danish Rounthead............ ..jSept. 4.... 8 Medium is 
: we ro ee S 7 Small " 
Extra Amager Danish Ballhead.... .. .....-... ‘ aoe 
RIP OR NAUK CE Sis a cciscd’s slo oan Orig oh «ie ole aoe Aug. -1.. | : ediu " 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


Sown in hothouse March 25; set out May 26; ready for use September 13. Av ; 
age weight, 7 pounds. 


MUSK MELON. 


One variety (Earliest Ripe) was tested. Sown in hothouse April 20, set out it 
garden May 30. No fruit matured. ‘ | x 


ONIONS. 


Sown in garden April 19; taken up September 18. 


Variety. beer Remarks. _ 
Bush. Lb 
Johnson’s Dark Red B é 
Salzer’s Wethersfield re See eEN Sy “~ Fie eer 
Mayer's Yellow Giche./ 0°") 77h2 ttt tse etre nce 299 40 Medium crop. — 
Large Ben Wethersfield... ..-. 2°71. "*2 28 =Sees Seen eee pi eee : 
Ripe Nilvormkig ¢/,. 23 Noo tt sence live ee os oD, Medium crop. _ 
SASS ind oath a ee ace Je ea eae 4 40 " " @ 
Sone as 
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GARDEN PEAS. 


paises ge 


Variety. Date Sown.} In Use. Ripe. Remarks 


—_—_— 
———_— —____ 
— 


BEES ciaiese oeasr cc's v's os Co cae @ .(May ae alo nly 10 2 Aug.19 ....{Medium crop 
| SESE SOE SSS SIA saci ae rare a lees seers we 10e.2 Sent. ae 0 ; 
ican OLS TS Ge Se a u 24 eer Gs eens te 19 ea heareaee i 
Beans AGVANCEr ... 2.2L. eee eee eee. We ett ch mci: Conch Sopts Sead Medium ae 
he Meets (Angle: 5 10 be ie 
RSeuahg s,s elles oe mighinVeha (alia 016 © sie tn 0p see + She " 24... (Even ie: Sate f 10 eee e 4 
Saree yi les aia Aes, See Ae ea ee Dee | " Blade aly 25.5255. u 10.....|Large - 
iclene te .'9: hyepid) "fed 60 ble es Sp sees " 24 e u DO ae " 2....:/Medium > 
“aad ec | a 24 we " 20 aie evel. < " 2 |Large w 
ee PUTICCHON ose. ne es Aug, 2055.4. tie nek iMedium 4 
PON'S EXCEISION «21. ee ee eee eee bon 24 July 20..... Gee Small 
O...... ee ReMi eet ein chr JEN. oC he o> 0's jn 24....|Aung.14 Dae: Ui Bea, Large + 
i 4 l 


PARSNIPS. 


~Sown in garden May 19; taken up October 3. 


Variety. an Use. | p Re é Remarks. 
é Bash, Lb. 
I Re Ey ened c bees Aug. 28... | 773 = =20 = |Gocd crop. - 
) 
PARSLEY. 


~Sown in garden May 13; in use July 20; pulled October 14. Variety, Double 
tled, good crop. 

| PEPPERS. 

"Three varieties were tried, Cayenne, Chili, and Early Neapolitan. These were 
m in the hothouse March 25; set out in garden June 9. No fruit matured. 


yveral plants of Early Neapolitan were allowed to remain in the hothouse during 
summer and these gave a good crop of fruit, which ripened October 15. 


: RADISH. 
Se 
; | é Sown In Use. Remarks. 
Variety. | in garden. | 
cing Turnip Scarlet Bagg nk tee tne HOY : ig Peat ee “ ad fF polis crop. 
ra Early Scarlet White-tipped PIDs. ne 5 bes done sus t rhea etic: | 


Se 


SQUASH. 


. j ; : May 30. 
Sown in hothouse April 20; transplanted in garden 


~ 
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—— 
Average ye 


Variety. ase weight. 


— Ln 


Delicata . .... +++. Pigs we ae esnesdeseenes : SW als erates pee 
Custard Marrow White bush. Scallop....s+seecssteenven ens 
Long White Bush Marrow.......--+-fenees sessereesrrete ss 
Long Vegetable Marrow......--+++++rsereerrs 

White Congo..... a Sey Pees 
Plamen itls WW Dale. «a se'ns os tr 60 ccd eens oes iene pees ements 
MOWED YADS oo kins vulnn ble sas Hann > ah ea oO SORE eS Ae Cae ge 


LETTUCE. 

Sown In Use. 

Variety. in garden. : 
Red Edged Victoria........+-+2++-0+ . Cnacca LV RAE ae Sees May 13..... July 145 233 
Uanrivalled Summer. .........0.:.ccnccecrecccceseecsevceess 0 13...) cana 
Wheeler’s Tom Thumb........... rei ceule Ht oe Apeee ee ae q- 130. 4 on eee 
PEPE TIANON iin oe oe ain rast. 9aidio ogo) o-9 else Ar Eee eae n~ Apis tae whee Soe 
BR PCA 22 noe chine is Soochow aid sae en ee ee 1 ABs eie ww Deas 
Grand Rapids Seale. Hue Wis nie iv elope: 8'e sib: 9 elles Kp.6: 08 in 0s Peo eceeeee eens qi daeeey ee Sr 
Ap iatie Cryetal Tea 52. .5)svis oes 00 oes Keehn eae ee eee 17>, Bingen 1 he 
PEGE BOC. ILD OSOU os sors rea on aodlaw Bh Keep hoes Se oe Re i ae pee 6. Mee ke 
Crisp A LOG Lb atce esa os giate bs tiesto awa whe panies ae eee ane " ange Oe Le Ae 
Iceberg tie Slee mks se a6, 0 4 6:09 0:46 0 Sis 0 5/0, 0.0.60 00 0.0 0 01s 6 e0.e'b 8-946 s/t s\p\s u ene oes 
Pam EEOVEU-ELONAON 5.4.0 25 ve cigs eichsnas ss XWin k) aint aib ees Oiake pede Gay Dower sa un - Ata. 
Rousseau Blond Winter.............. se phe ah o Lae ee aerate 9. 30 es a IAje- 

Remrarie Crreets Ca pucine. a5 6 a5 $44 o's nin bp 's's vt pee Rel tio SD eae » Ose 


PUMPKIN. 


Sown in the hothouse April 20; transplanted in garden May 30. 


Se eeeeeeeOEEEEEESESEES 


Variety. In Use Average 
: weight. 


ee 


Jumbo Pinna Th Riker aeons ‘ 
Geinecticut Field 2 ttre atee stented Aug. 15;, 22 300° Gr 
Mammoth King......... ye eet sa x in a 

0.2 S06 A OW SOL 6a eee aie le en a ies " ee 


SALSIFY,. 


One variety, Long White, w 


er 3 as sown in the garden on May 13; ready for re 


mid ; 
Gave a medium crop. 
SPINACH. 


One variety, Vi : ; 
» Victoria, was s ; Domes, ; 
Gave a good crop, sown in the garden May 9; ready for use June 


EGG PLANT. 
One variety, New York 


: I < 
out in garden June 4. No fy mproved, was tested; 


nit sane sown in hothouse April 6; 


Puate XII 


Jewel Apple Tree, Experimental ‘Farm, Indian Head, Sask. 


OO EE —————————————— ee 


igate é tthbridge, Alberta. 
Ilavesting Potatoes on Irrigated Land, Leth 
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TOMATOES, 


own in hothouse March 25; transplanted in 2 
er of pounds of fruit, both green and ripe, t 
of each variety set three feet apart. 


arden May 26. The yield is the 
aken on September 10 from one 


q Variety. First Ripe. Yield. Remarks. 
Be ana (Sunnybrook Strain) a 
Earliana (Sunnybroo REIN eR ae Stare hcs,sia lth, bbe. e & cin 5 Sept os y Ty i 
: SE Sokee 982 aie ee Aug: - 285, 44 Small nat z 
= ‘4 as ee Ieee te a age ae eee Sept. 4, . 4 Ww iT] 
SS aia py gs 5 eee 
oa 8 tet 
XXX Co Sel Se Se " 10. 5 Scait : 
I A ON NES Se Mane aa X se we cv bes be sce ews Aug. % Ear i 
ES re nee os Noes tras eh 
SNe BORD Clo Mi ign venice len cee ns oe doe ee ees Sept. 10 7 Large e 
rliana, eiletycang’ © lel atelelere «e704 oa 0.6 061.6 0 0a clen0 0's 00:6 " 10 6 . : ‘ 
are eo ha ak oe on wine ee voce cess Aug. 30 8 Medium » 


“a SUMMER SAVORY. 


Sown in garden May 9; in use July 14; pulled September 11. Gave a good crop. 


} a SAGE. 


in garden May 9; pulled September 11. Gave a good crop. 


RHUBARB. 


Old beds in use from May 15 up to September 4; made a good growth during the 
n. The following vaiieties were grown :— 

Prince Albert. 

Scarlet Nonpareil. 

Strawberry. 


Myatt Linnezus. 

= Victoria. 

- Fottler’s Improved. 
Royal Linnzus. 


FLOWERS. 


The show of flowers last year has seldom been surpassed, both in quality and 
h of time in bloom. Asters, stocks, verbenas and petunias were never better. 
% peas were sown in four collections and were remarkable for size and beauty. 
srennials, ponies, tulips, gladioli, dahlias and cannas were extra fine. 


ROSES. 
none of the roses was conspicuous. Nine double 
k; Magna Charta, pink ; Mrs. R. G. 
ki, white; Margaret Dickson, white; 
ohn Laing and Captain Hayward, red. 


Except the single varieties, 
ties bloomed, these being La France, pin 
man Crawford, pink; Frau Karl Drusch 
th Brunner, Madame Gabriel Luizet, Mrs. J 
third and last named are the finest. 


. 
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FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


Shrubs were conspicuous from the quantity of bloom. The lilacs, caragan: 


lioneysuckle were extra good in this respect. 


ANNUALS. 
Sown in daa 2 
‘ety. planted in 
Variety Hothouse. garden, ee 
Asters, 13 varieties ... ..-..e+-ee+eee: ite vee Mar. 25..|May 29..|/July 29 
Antirrhinum, 11 varieties........--2+1sseeeert res " yee 30 " 10.) 
Ren agin ke hah pone noe ban Ov see ae MD age os ones on 25.64 3 29 .|Frozen off.. 
Oarnations }. 2013-05005 rae ges Bh 2 ES ac 5 pRAeaeee Rie jo pia We 22..|No bloom... x 
Chrysanthemum......2-2.+- ee eeee sere eect ere ereees | om ot 4 er, ie June 20../Seps,. 
WC OG as tecioe ries Ne es ore ssf Gh gin Pa wate - mAs RR Bem | " Dae " D aa «5.0 ale t > vie ee 
MtiObntAn ataitn« hige sow owed sie Oana atie nr ees ars ie 26...) June 4..\July  10..!Sept 
Nemesia, 9 varieties. .......---++.0ececeeceereescess i April 5..\May 31..)June 20..; « 
Nasturtium se... ee - aigte nea are A hiatdtape cn ghetete eee March 26..) 29... " 28. «19m 
Phlox Drummondil, 7 varieties...........--+-- ons " 26..) 2071 2.3 ee 
BROSy. D, VaTIOvIGS sols san ods Sangows gate Ree Ne ee igs " ys See 802.) 8 2..\Oct. 
Petunia, 4 varieties...... SiN See ialeeg ialece > a ene (om eed, Maar 4 fas ae 26. . |Sep' 
PP ArEM IRCA Bal cia ce geese BS ba ORAS RO DES wie oe eee eee " CoG et 31. .|July ‘ae 
LOCKS ataaee venychoc wets BAA SOS ONT IN SSS " DRA Pi granite 28: 1 na 
Verbena, 8 varieties, .... 0.50: 0.6- ie eeee wee ence eons " 25...) 4 ya eT 25 .| 
Wiola;/4. VATIOLIOS. «ys. sc 5's oes iss 0's Dect crie ne mee " 26..| 0 30../June  20../0 
ANNUALS—SOWN IN GARDEN. 
In Bloc 1 
Variety. Sown, | 
From 


—_—_—_—__——___ ___ _ 
$$ _— 
Sen 

= Or 


Brachycome, mix 
Bachelors ane oe S'S) GS Ge asia yb niles eis al otal o tere Rise © ie orm: wee a eae Se May 91 No bloom. ees 
Paiepasee trode on he cokes ae ae mame ras cae " 21..|June 7.. Sep 
Candytuft, selected ..................... BER eae eg - 21..jAug. 1 * 
Celosia, iimads bo ee ee ee eee " mt se July 10 " 
oreopsis ey ae Mie. Reece, ae, nn ee ee ee gf 21. .;Aug. 15 1 
Dianthus, 8 Varieties. ti : RNG RETURN iis mre Oe | 1" 2 wie, " 5. " 
Dactphithon fiche Re ee es | 5 Ry Mh | ares uf 
Eschscholtzia, § varieties =. ee ee ee ees " Dice July 10 | Wo 
Bicinidia cote cee ee | " ab ze 14... ea 
Maouehia, wart inixed’s.....-... sus) Se eee ee ee 21. .;Aug 5.. Sept 
Gypsophila Seek de eat MLAS. © a SS Te, BvENS oath Cale ee Sik Leute itis a eee " 21 ‘i uw 15 | a 
Larkspur, 3 varieties | = : ‘ 3 RAINE 8 9 Se ee eee ee ee Ce ” 21. ; " 3 . q 
EE ROR Me, sees ecanted a wD | ml Si. tae 
Bist: po twere Reda Lt} = 
-Oppy, 3 varieties... EEC ISS airs sti 210 Se ea ee a5 Sas '" 2 he ane by 
BOK Ve oie ates rons Cosas teeea eee : deta | ug. ee . " 
Salpiglossis, Shae = RSIS ST9 [4 9 Stel Oey wa ee eee so hos ee Sn ee " eA Se J uly 25. | " 
ae DORR gr et Ss Poke Pan ee eee " x En iAug. is F3 " 
Rodhinnn 8 saat or et ote. oa aaa eee eee ‘a 21. {2 tm DO 
ang: Sees ED Ree “ ace #. a Win e"'° Tee re apis ets April 18. July 1... " 
Reiss Wats to te eee 7 PE thio sae eee eters jMay 21..;Aug. 15 
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PERENNIALS, 


| 
Remarks. ‘i 
| Variety. Remarks. 
| Se are | ret’ 
aoe Good | SAFES PUTS oa Anne ' @oad 
MU Ec Seon ok ee en. " [Oriental Poppyrachec hr oe 
Te Rn at ay eee " Paeony, agsoried varieties....... | 
Deed cee cece e tener e ees es ‘Phlox (pereupial} se: ) =; 207 sn hee : 
_ ae vere seeeee+./Medium PONE be DI GIOY iN. ese Seasianes Ont ane 
», SEE Ree eae i\Goed. | African DBS Cas Reus | 
ee ue aL Whitedria.. oc) jee 
Beamer oat SS are Medium i@anterbury Belli: $5.4: eo 6s =n al oe 
Bee ek oP 5, Good. Lultps(l7 varieties\o 5. oh. oe " 
Pe ee nie aN. " Dahlia (Prince Imperial) .......... | " 
3. BAUER Ee Oe " || Dahlia {38 varieties). ... a -f 
ik Bite ae cnlacg ts wes pate v2 " |Canna, (tS Varieties): 2. e0.5 9k. u 
Bese Paconies..........2....26. n | 4 


BULBS PLANTED IN FALL OF 19192. 


Thirty-five varieties of tulip, narcissus and crocus were received from the 
ral Experimental Farm, Ottawa, and planted on October 28. 


is 


ay 
we 


3 ROSES. 


E In Bloom. 


3 Variety. Colour. 
i From To 


| Mele 


ee eet og een re July. '297....... i: omens ee pee Pink. 

a, Charta Rey rae a Soaon ot eter isteliane) 9 oo eo aeie; @. da" 92.8 te nkt OexeveteTs aap July 2a aie " 

R. G. Sharman Crawford....... ee take eee fon i Laaciog  Nepe oe baat Pag ce ne 
SS ie a eee CE (ae eee w AL. eee. White. 

aret LAGER Te OS Se pe Sn ee | " 10 ene Acree " 3 eoheconerenets Rad 

h Brunner eae eMart ithe ade st es iw wlohe. ake. Sway en olemthe Seal ces u Z - e 

AE) 8 72 a er ae angles oa ease” at 10. : {| om 
ES ONO a hte a Fine ae " 24 Werrea cpr Sept: 9A. " 
metlayward..:........- De Ne eee es " eee ae Livesets " 

a i Sane ae 


SMALL FRUITS. 


much more prolific than for years 
for the last few years was absent 
t, and strawberries were 


Tn small fruits, currants and raspberries were 
: The insect which has destroyed the currants 


1 the crop last season. Gooseberries had very little frui 


a failure. r sent. When 
The following varieties of small fruits are grown on ts laa pT. “4 
ing, a record was kept of the weight of fruit gataerod 25m ne from July 23 to 
| and the weights are given below. The dates of picking we 

ust 7. 


. 


16—234 
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RED CURRANTS. } 
—<————————— 


Fruit Variety. : 
Variety. Picked. Pie 


4 9 Moore’s Early.. ..- erry vaeehueee 
Benwell....sceeceseserses sorcerer’ 16 North Star. sc +kessw cosy epewuodtee 
Gherry.cviiiisreseessescettics| 49 | New Red Dutgh.ssscesee. nea 
Oe yg Oe a ARS 2 Prince Albert ..s.sseses0s eee 
98 ase 1e gape NS pea eeta TODO ssa venes 0st oe naicwemeuee 
Fay’s Prolific. ....sceecsescrcesevceers ¢ Raby Castle crete ae 
phat A pega ates ate elvepena texan : Rankin's Ke So ee Bat ies! 
mapreinld oy iss joee wees conn chon a9e 7 : wh brcameacree nea te) 
8g Nea ae eR A | Bimeos Kings .<s 4) seen 
ache 7 Na RL ctr peace 5 Victoria, . cctece exes seunv ee. obeeeee 
{oo CV ae eae Serena ys 9 1 reenact neeee cs 
Long Bunch Holland.........+++++ 0+ 14 Versaillaise......20+ esses reece teee 


WHITE CURRANTS. 


Variety. : BB he Variety. : 
Lb. b, 
UE Fo caw kos «ws Feat wuss sae ek 2 White Dutch: .......¥.55>: +0 $aehee 3 
Frauendorfer White ..........e.e0e0:- White Kaiser......... pap eee test 2 
Large White ...... Mis tae sa ees ee 10 White Cherry............. shee cerets 4 
Large White Brandenburg............ ~> JO White Pearl... «2.4. cose na 8: 
PV PENOERS: VN BIGGS. cao ass S's nics bp s'= 104 White Grape. >. o::c2scsccseee eee 5: 
pastive SIN eriGh iiss aN hve eves an 5 Wentworth Leviathan .............. 33 
oo — — I 


BLACK CURRANTS. 


Variety. Een Variety. 


ee 
—_— | 


_ 
$$. 


Lb. 
Ss 1 Ee eee ae 22 Mattie 

Se : rer o00 Seda eee eee 

Black Grape Ra eee ; Sik ts eerie de la Gironde to oe 
els ROOM ste ya cha te ss 4 Opten-: niiirite tes. 
EERE tires vaeeres seodseeeneee 3 Ontario. 2.00.40. ee 
Domitian cot Si ct Oxford icc) <i. .ec ee ee 
Blips icine leet tt tae at Se Liste Vere Xe 
“A Ss Ge aba ae abe eR eee ee CF oc sdbichs 02S vad Sue ee 
Dagar ee EROS nora an 1 Stirlinipie. vas ve ois. ee Skee ane ee 
Ismay’s Prolific ..1.171°) 177° 77ttt++- oe — o0 +s lays s 5 Ske poe See 

i tials a ee ec, MAES, sie dhs oo'ee es oe eee ee eee 

Rapp rae ner haweee: 18 Standard 5 oo scc:aiao0 Ge eee eee 
SEONG 5 5 ge ec ese : RUN OTS «+00 <s isos eee 
OO OD Sarna te 16 TOpRy seo ctmgess «ck 2c ee 
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RASPBERRIES, 
Variety. Remarks. Variety R ie 
. emarks, 

ERR aoe era .|Large crop. Herbert 
OS Sain SES eS re eee Medium ;, Kin = > Oe : ; : ‘ Soap altc arene eek baie 
SSSR cena " " Marlboro.ti. i280, eae ros ie ‘ 

ae ee iis we asin as Small =u 15 a: Seta ae ene pe ebamadietars 2 Medium : 

CS icine Loi Ua ee koe eos Large A MUETIT) ee ae egret gars Pete ae L : 
BOONE ose Sac ce vgn sc es Poor i Se ae aE pet 3 


"TST T - FE e e  e a  s  RSTS 
BLACK RASPBERRIES. 


zs Variety. Remarks. Variety. Remarks. 
EE PCL niet ly Fin ees « S90 Medium crop. Oldetr sant ios ¢ catiecy Sack e nee P 

jorn Black Cap...... petra ce ¢ " " PalWMNGRsfeccns << ise daiee Pee Mere No frais 
MEE onc a 5 5s ieee sae ceed < No fruit. 


List of gooseberries growing in the bush fruit plantation:— . 

Companion, Cluster, Carrie, Carman, Cox’s Late Green, Downing, Edna, Gover- 
s, Gibb, Gritlin, Houghton’s Seedling, Industry, Lady Houghton, Mabel, Merton, 
e Red, Ruth, Rideau, Red Jacket, Ramsay, Richland, Smith’s Improved, Saunders, 
sex, Sandow, Silvia, Troy, Vesta, Weir, York. 


LARGE FRUITS. 


Although crab-apple bloom was abundant, frost killed a large part before the 
it set, and the crop was light. The varieties that fruited are given, with yields. 


CROSS-BRED APPLES. 


record was kept of the weight of 


° . f ss-bred a les a z 
When picking the crop of cro pp e weights are given below. The 


it gathered from some of the best trees, and th 
e@ of picking was September 9. 
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Weight 
| Year Began | of Fruit, dD 
eg ee Wo Name. | Planted. | Fruiting. 1912. 
rchard. | Row. No, 
oot eee a Pane Lb. 
os | 1904 1909 13 
3 9 991. (Tony's s+ = «nase Saar as 1904 1909 21 
3 2 935 \Tony....sc-scenpareaprrrnatamenry rae 1910 of 
3 2 243 “abbaaget oe 2 PRONE cra tk ed fone 1910 22 
« 2 244 URAL Leh Sees Se ee oe | 1904 1909 
2 245 Fe ee ras 1906 lig 
8 3 250: ‘3 Prog reas - <2 sine se asin Aree aie | 4909 1997 19 
3 4 968 {Prairie Gem........+-++2e8+e0> ees: ion ae 
3 5 ORG A TLOYA po ccna Seen enna ete ne settee : ae TBA ity 
3 7 Bohs OHATLGR ye clon peaks ere Pies, oe 190F 19 
Be ttehs ake iGo ee ior | 190 |B 
4 B1405 (Cavan cus Nhe, eenvgent panes 1901 190 E < 
4 3 ANT. WANPORA «Ac oe es eo ee ee | ? by ps: 
4 3 415 |Wealthy x P. baecata. -| ate phe 185 
4 + 419 Progtes:: 55, asetes ae ane 90: a A 
5 490: - Charles 03 0 2ee as ee eaters | 1903 1907 
; 8 497 4@avan ack ae eee | 1903 1908 16 
5 21 800% Sankey <6 v2 .9o.ncose meee ean | 1905 ree A! } ; 
6 1 874. |Northern Queen)... v.02 di sae re / 1905 4 
6 2 898: \| Pioneer. erase a eee ore 1905 1909 
6 3 OTL. Eve: sss ccknes he Sree tae 1905 1989 16 
6 6 O39. | Abarth. .2 abiite eG oe eee ee Foes 905 ae : 
ff 3 O83 PAPPINCG cic Oe ree elo ee ee 1908 19} : 7 
fe 6). | L088. < ewes. hrs ga sean ho cea alee | 1908 1911 4 
Bb: DOWEL. Caton tas boas tea ee eee 1°05 1910 74 
7 Tho 1 0,000:  SOWOLG isc ctas esa ae 
7 8 1,092" / Printe-t..us fo ee ee eee eee 1905 1999 22 
ie Oy tab 10d eve Soc eee pear aes tee 1995 1910 33 
8 3 8 | 8 | ine penal 1,190 |Jewel........ Pe PS pe 1998 1911 16 
PLUMS. 


Wild varieties gave a fair crop but, like the crab-apples, the blossoms. 3 R 


injured by the frost, and only a few varieties bore fruit. 

Three cross-bred varieties, Aitkin, Assiniboin, and Owanka, received 
Prof. Hansen in 1908, fruited the past season. 
not heavy but the fait was large and of good flavour. 


APP pees. 


Some three thousand seedling apple trees were planted last spring, in nur 


rows, and made a strong growth. No doubt many of them will be killed, but § 
hoped that some may survive and bear fruit. 


FRUIT TREES PLANTED IN 1912, 


Po apple trees received from the Central 
used to fill up the blanks in the different orchards: 
45 Silvia, 5 Columbia, 62 Pioneer, 


The followin g yearli 
€ nD ann 
mental Farm, (Ot 8 apple seedlir 


Experimental Farm, Ottawe 
50 Charles, 66 Prince, 100 Ter 


rae scodlings, 25" ogni in nursery rows: 600 Anis seedlings, £ 
Tetofsky seedlings, 160) Duchess — nread seedlings, 55 Hibernal seedlings, 4 


Transparent seedlings, 


The trees being small the crop : 


188 were received from the Central Exy xpc 


ss seedlings, 450 Charlamoff seedlings, 350 Yelll 


yeaa oll peal 
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XPERIMENTAL STATION, ROSTHERN, SASKATCHEWAN 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, W. A. MUNRO, B.A., B.S.A. 


Although the Experimental Station at Rosthern is com 
ormation has been obtained which should prove of valu 
wrt of Saskatchewan, and the experiments conducted in 
ve as it is hoped they will be in the near future, 
being done. 


paratively new, already 
e to those living in this 
1912, while not as exten- 
give some indication of what 


VEGETABLES, 


~ 


As there was no regular gardener at Rosthern in 1912 the results in vegetables 
ad flowers have not been so satisfactory as it is hoped they will be in the future. 
hen, too, the wind-breaks have not developed sufficiently to afford good protection 
) flowers and vegetables. There was a small garden in 1912 in an enclosure shel- 
red by a wind-break that had been established previous to the purchase of the farm 
7 the Government. The contrast of results from the attempt at gardening in this 
aclosure as compared with a similar attempt in the open was very marked, the 
arden in the enclosure being quite satisfaetory, whereas that in the open was much 
yjured by winds. | 

The attempt to grow corn, tomatoes, melons, squash and cucumbers did not meet 
ith success, for nothing ripened. 
- Following are the resulis of the other vegetables under experiment :— 


CABBAGE. 


There were under test this year, sixteen varieties of cabbage, with yields as fol- 
yWws :— 


. 


Average 


No. of | weight. | Weight per 

Fae Heads. 8 Head. 
3 Lb Lb 
. 20 294 1:2 
NEP cy ee I ae Ree ee a a te + 
Mileced Danish Roundheed..........----- OS AE ae a 5 534 9°3 
IS SI a RI a | oi 95 8-9 
Rumer POrfUrt. .....-+.---cctereces ET IO de ig ai ae | = 192 8:3 
MIESCAAE. os oc ee eo - MB thaiod are onet* sgued saorga eer ees ee 8:3 
Sieh Summer Ballhead... ........-ecreerre err 19 149 7'8 
I SG yA Rl Rec ae ee | 26 198 76 
EE IA IST es ie a 7 203 pe 
mproved Brunswick......... Bee ge 2-00 RPh ree Shee cies J 24 169 ve 
BEING DEUMINCAD: coerce ss ore cen eerste 19 134 70 
ITT I IL le a a | 24 140 5:8 
arly Jersey Wakefield, + FORO ea 15 64 3 
SE 0, Ee he ee | 29 1 6 4-0 
Manish Delicatesse Red « «se eee eerer er, | rh | 40 36 
Mira Harly Midsummer Savoy .... «--.-rrrrrrr | ae | 6 | ' 
ed Danish Stonehead.......-.+--+seseerrrr rr" ee | Gare 4 | ee 
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ed, a number of the outside leaves | 


These were weighed as they were te9 ht per head between the large and 


: The difference in the average Wels’ : 11 the loose le q 
eh ae piso bet greater if the cabbage had been stripped of all a 


f loose leaves than the large hea 
mi: ds had a larger number 0 j i? 
small op is ‘1 fact being almost stripped enough to use. 


small would 
because the 
some-of the largest he 


CAULIFLOWERS. 


5 Heads 
<> Lb. 
eeereee 14 3 
pee Dart Ae ree eek Posthnges Sem ee 93 = 
Danis ABT Lit saleg ogee ae Rae ap aah diese wibiete oR aysunese ss sat ROE eee 14 1 
Early Snowball .......2ccpoecsseconsanegssccedeceenersscwenns 8t 


CARROTS. 


The following weights are, in each case, for a row thirty feet long:— 


HaltLong Ghantenay, . «<<< vi estes eres Pe err rr rr ee bl Ib. 
Improved Nantes, . 2... ss oeesee vse ses ances 9.00 cen kw sepia 5 Celus seh eaaee 7 ” 
rend sHor ce; .cc5 ace ble ans os ua wi eee Wein naire eo ome os se wee aern ie Sonido 5 aoe " % 
PARSNIPS. 3 
Hallow: Crowit... Vics is ses 0s Sables <aaene 1 cuhee epelesals-oanee eine aie 714 Ib. 
ONIONS 
Large. Red: Wethersfield}. 5... vccat weacver deen utes tspteee ones eye ree 27 Ib 
Danver's ‘Yellow Globo: ....0 3). oc. cs on uen Fav base bb epene saw ce ca vee 22 0 
Salzer'a Wethershields: =. <i... ..c 2.04.00 eee aia Male 9 8 oa oe Sade ws kw he Sele De 16 4 
Johnson's Dark Red Besuty. ..) s2 sis. sn0se hese cee eee rede Lt 
. SALSIFY. 
Long White (Oyster Plant). cos. 2. 5..05.8 22 Sues ee eee ous ee One 
BEETS 
MABtOOI Soo. t bi oate IE Re sine Oe See 
Early Blood Red Porhips co. Se a 
Ru y ale egeyaiene oni ee rh “Hes 
gyp ian ar Se a ee a MMR OB hs ke -es3 8 eB eenetee een som bow 
Biack Red Ball pamenence perry ec ial jena: «miele <ltre ana rn : 
POTATOES, 


The yields a : : ' ‘ 
he sted cat'to Rete i largest obtained in four years’ experience at this Statio: 


Bi the row. with yes and, in the case of the varieties, was planted 12 inches apa 
of 4 inches, a tele inches apart. They were planted with a plough to a depi 
pias of the yields given are for both 1911 and 1912. The di : 
mental work. : , 
Morgan’s Ae teais nag in last year’s yield Empire State was the highest ar 
ling first. This oxi #5 This year Empire State comes eleventh and Morgan See 
reliable until it sae a way the yield from an experiment should not be taken as¥ B 
; es. ihre for at least five years, The yields are computed : 
~ ’ Sone average row of potatoes 78 feet long. The to 


rs 


€ 
£ 
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t of potatoes from. .54 acre of these mixed vari 


meen eties yi ; : 
| works out at the rate of 685-5 bushels per acre, ieee Si0sT buries 


Variety. Biles per Acre, 

; O12. i 
Rou ORE Seis es bc cae a cvs we cc ncuaedn 848 ae 
RR IML cee ve ce eea dec cchesc cc... 840 oe 
_ ET ee Shag 3 Pc ca R24 ae 
ee ee te ee. os Ss ee ce 822 i 
eee eo ccnecdecc se o.un. 807 ne 
a Te Sas Spee SSR ee 804. a 
a STS SSS a 744 ne 
) Late Puritan............ i Rg ap aT 699 ri 
SE ok enc ode odoneee en... 659 a 
EES DD 8 a ne err 625 in 
I eee Wa vcickouvatec cesses... 590 as 
NOE e cc. Seis. cc iecees cc ccke ll, 573 ae 
NNT eee ey ies ek ss eo cdc caves. 536 se 
IC ER me eo oeoedcc cece. k. 536 a 
Beem ONCOTa ge) Seas Sess eccec ccs cceke’ oon... 349 oa 
nn MAO ace shy 316 183 


\f those varieties that have been tried for the two years the Irish Cobblér is the 
anding potato for quality, but this is the only desirable characteristic it has. 
a comparatively low yielder both years, is round and has very deep eyes. The 
ving four new varieties have not been tried :— 


: RINE yg ee Ste conta dale esc n eo ae Sines Ged. xe dete etwas _ 856 bushels. 
I NN eI ee are eae a dace Oc» ~ oe Ceaweeseanees i Gi peeee 

I Te ee cals eke u acne wssccsceaedodeescends (Wi Pewee 
RE ES itr ee cea vn cc icewondic. seocvetesncee veh 659 Ad 


fhe above were under test in 1912 for the first time. 

is well as the test of varieties, considerable was done this year by way of cul- 
work. Four plots of six rows each planted on similar ground at different depths; 
pths of 2 inches, 4 inches, 6 inches, and one plot to a depth of 4 inches, but the 
h was followed by a subsoil attachment which loosened the ground to a still 
r depth of 4 inches, that is to say, the plot which was subsoiled was planted 4 inches 
but the earth was made loose to a depth of 8 inches. The evidence from this 
3 experiment goes to show the importance of deep planting. The yield of 565 
Is per acre for that planted at 2 inches deep does not represent the whole yield 
se, in every case, the sunburned or frozen potatoes have not been harvested and 
were many such left on the ground. 


4 inches deep, 4 inches subsoil.........----eeeeeeeeees 789 bushels per acre. 
ITI CECE TI, Gia cere ccc secre recs ccccstes secternces 779 2 
SS CoE ee ea 659 a 

EO ap ae a 45 


\ similar experiment was carried on to determine the value of hilling potatoes. 
hwo plots were given the same cultivation until July, when one plot was ridged. 
nilar experiment conducted in 1909 showed a difference of 50 bushels per acre In 
r of level cultivation. This result is quite in accord with similar experiments 
icted in Ontario and England. In Ontario it is found that pert Dig ee 
a larger yield than the unhilled in a wet season, but the reverse a ze ena 
eason. In England, where the climate is moist, the yield is in favour 0 


| potatoes. 
645 bushels per acre. 
OMS ij nc devedces aren ererees Hs J 
sagas ya, coerce sersess coceret seers ee 


‘mine , distance apart to plant potatoes. 

in experiment was conducted to determine a8 ae Sp Bab np cae 
i toes 12 inches apa _ the inche 

Oe ccttkcs pot od senee hes apart In the row and 33 inches 


en rows, another plot with the potatoes 14 ine 
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the reverse. x 


: i results :— : 
, following were the A 
ou : ; apart es 657 bushels per acre, — 
Seed 12 inches apart, rows 30 inches cae ren eheseas ai : | 
Seed 14 inches apart, rows 33 inches pete Relais fe oe i 
Seed 15 inches apart, rows 36 inches apart.....+++- 


ermine the value of the different par 

‘periment was conducted to determine a 

the Ree ty dad One plot was planted with whole tubers. For the other two y 
the hee was divided across the middle and one plot was planted sce the é : 
of the tuber and the other plot with the stem end. The following are the result 


Whole. CuDCLE: és bose veer «Eobcod sbencee) pms eee bee wepm ene 867 bushels per acre. — 
Y¥ DOLE An LO COU pp ie cee Sie RR J 4 


ee Peart 703 
Saad (end «os saws Lad book ae ole pe ee eae te: #3 
tli OW sik pc vced ses sada Sdds os sbny a0 oOS Vem eu eraKueE he 


This is the only experiment in which several varieties were used. All the: 
rere cc ith Irish Cobbler. 
experiments were conducted with Irish Co 4 
One plot of potatoes was planted on land that had been summer-fallowed in 
and received a coating of manure at the rate of 12 tons per acre in the autumn 0: 
same year. Another was planted on land that had grown a crop of peas in” 
which was ploughed under in July of that year. The following are the results:— 


Summer-fallow,. with manure. -.c 3) ss+ eee neecee jaa 657 bushels per acre. | 
Pea groumd.......... aa bo bi ais'b ack poh cele ae me eae ee 563 


FLOWERS. r 
Heretofore the flower garden has been in exceedingly cramped quarters . 
display was unsatisfactory from the standpoint of arrangement, but there was —L 
opportunity to observe the development of the different varieties; Asters, antirr 
candytuft, coreopsis, larkspur, mignonette, nicotiana, phlox; poppy, pansy, pe 
portulaca, stocks, salpiglossis, verbena, dianthus, sweet peas and zinnia. All ¢ ‘ 
full bloom and when grown in artistic arrangement in a large border will m 
splendid showing. 4 

A border was prepared in 1912, twelvé feet wide and extending completely 7 
the lawns, to a length of about one-quarter mile. This was ploughed in the aut 
of 1912 to a depth of four inches and subsoiled to a further depth of four inches. 
this will be planted both perennial and annual herbaceous plants. 3 

In the autumn of 1912 more than three thousand tulip and other bulbs ~ 
received direct from Holland. These were planted in well-worked, rich soil - 
‘depth of about five inches, eight inches apart in the rows, and eight inches b i 
tows. The holes for planting the bulbs were made with a blunt spade handle. 4 
planting, a layer of straw was put on the bed, and they were left in this cond 


until spring. For the past three years, tulips planted in this way have bloomed 
from two to three weeks in May, : 


and added very much to th of 
surroundings, ; pears . 


k 


. 


BULBS FOR THE HOUSE. 


Several hundred bulbs of tulips, narcissj 
well watered, and left in a dark, ¢ 
> 


Christmas time these were taken u 
varieties of bulbs attempted in th 


and hyacinths, were potted in Noven 
cool cellar, until the winter. Beginning a 
'P to a warm room and allowed to bloom. All 
1S way forced well and came to good bloom, 
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result that they supplied a continuous display of 
ul April. The soil for potting was made up 
d in the proportion of one of each. Ti 
fully watched, and as the soil begins to 
rhod as good of obtaining inexpensive 
ts as with bulbs. 


splendid flowers from Christmas 
ef rich, black prairie mould a si 
1e condition of the by] 
dry they ave watered. 
and satisfactory winte 


nd coarsa 
bs in the cellar js 
There is no other 
r-blooming house 


FRUITS, 
APPLES. 


| Of about seven hundred apple trees received in 1909, 1910 and 1911, from various 
TES, nearly three hundred were in good condition in the spring of 1912, and, with 
} exception of the winter-killing of some of the tips, showed prospects of continued 
relopment. Two thousand nine hundred year-old seedlings were planted one foot 
rt in the spring of 1912. These were seedlings of Anis, Antonovka, Beautiful 
cad, Charlamoff, Duchess, Hibernal, Tetofsky, Yellow Transparent. 

b In the autumn of 1912, four boxes of apples were received from Mr. A. P. Stev- 
son, Dunstan, Manitoba, the varieties being Antonovka, Blushed Calville, Charl- 
off and Hibernal. The seeds of these were sown and mulched, and the seedlings will 
used with the possibility of developing a variety hardy to this district. 

_A number of varieties of native plums, gooseberries, raspberries, and black, red 
J white currants have been planted and are all doing well, but have not yet started 


bear fruit. 5 
; TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Toward the end of 1911 forty-one spruce trees varying from 12 to 30 inches in 
sht were secured about seven miles north of Duck lake. The trees were promptly 
nted, and occasionally watered through the summer. In 1912 forty of these trees 
*e alive and doing well. Early in June, 1912, 157 more trees were secured. Up to 
; approach of winter only two of these had died and the remainder ae hs 
spect of continuing to thrive. The success with these native-grown eae 128 
m much better than that with similar trees obtained from nurseries. iE Mee a 
at advantage in securing trees locally in this way, that they are Eee a saa 
lowing their being dug, whereas trees received from a nursery are 0 tentimes more 
n two weeks out of the ground. a 
A eee ae ecored on spruce trees last year, the spruce ae 
doing considerable damage throughout the district. It was four ae ee 
h any of the common insecticides is quite effective, but a spraying is conside 
be quite an expensive operation for large ornamental ee 1 ie ee 
A quantity of maple, ash and caragana oo es pice scan td develop 
| the seedlings attained good growth during esdllae chins eS ee 
» good plants for transplanting by the spring of 1914. -. the fall of 1911 did not 
Plum stones obtained from local orchards and bs sate oawaad growths in some 
so well, but cuttings from Russian popiar obtained Oe ‘the dirk ornamental 
6s of two feet. This supply of nursery stoek will constitut 


; 4 ss _ : 4 + 4 4 2 ing of 191 L, 
terial for distribution, and will be ready in the sprins 
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HEDGES. 


ach 50 feet in length, with thirty-fousal ; ; 


ll e twenty-one hedges, e 
The following twenty- f 1912. They all made good growth and § 


to the hedge, were started in the spring 0 
into the winter in good condition :— 


Salix laurifolia—Laurel-leaved Willow. 
Rhamnus catharticus—Buckthorn. 

Rhamnus Frangula—Alder Buckthorn. 
Elaeagnus angustifolia—Russian Olive. 
Fraxinus pennsylvanica lanceolata—Green Ash (Native Ash). 
Crataegus Crus-galli—Cockspur Thorn. 

Neillia Opulifolia awrea—Golden-leaved Spiraca. 
Salix—Siberian Hedge Plant. 

Acer tararica Ginnala—Ginnalian Maple. 
Syringa vulgaris—Common. Lilac. 

Caragana arborescens—Sibirian Pea Tree. 
Cornus alba sibirica—Siberian Dogwood. 
Shepherdia canadensis—Buffalo Berry. 

Picea canadensis—Native white Spruce. 
Lonicera tatarica grandiflora—Tartarian Honeysuckle. 
Syringa Josikaea—ZJ osika’s Lilac. 

Syringa amurensis—Tree Lilac. 

Prunus americana—Native Plum (Brandon). 
Caragana frutescens—Caragana. 

Acer Negundo—Manitoba Maple. 

Corylus rostrata—Hazel (native). 


The ornamental border of the driveway from the entrance to the Su 
intendent’s house, which was begun in 1911, was still added to in 1912, and g 
good promise of exhibiting results in an artistic arrangement of ornamental sk a 
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XPHERIMENTAL STATION, SCOTT, SASKATCHEWAN 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, R. E. EVEREST, B.S.A 


The Experimental Station at Scott is si 2 ica ce 

Reh, cxcort those which have here Taneagtd g& abate prio without te 
wintry winds, it is not expected that the experiments mith ae ae as it is to 
satisfactory until protection is afforded by the trees and shrubs whi ors will be 

, ted for that purpose. Still, in 1912, some information was obtained eee eee 

useful to settlers coming into this part of Canada and it is hoped a ich should 

ar the results will be increasingly valuable. ‘ ped that year by 


VEGETABLES. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH POTATOES. 


Nineteen varieties of potatoes were planted on the 25th of May in drills thirty 
shes apart, sets twelve to fourteen inches apart in the drills. After the crop was up 
> ground was harrowed and frequent cultivation given during the season. The last 
ne through with the single cultivator, the moulds were turned to throw a little 
rth toward the rows. The potatoes were taken up on the 8th of October, and were 
yery satisfactory crop for size and quality, and in the majority of varieties the total 
aid was good. 

POTATOES—Test of Varieties. 


Date Date ea Yield 
Name of Variety. of of Size. per Form and Colour. 
Planting.} Lifting. Acre. 
Bush. Lb 
Morgan Seedling...........- May 25..jOct. 8..|Large....} 513 42 Long and white. _ 
Ashleaf Kidney............ 1 25.1 » 8..| » ..-.| 488 50 [Kidney shape, white. 
Wee McGregor ............ ae 4 eae eet 8..] .| 409 12 jOval, smooth, white. 
a aes pee te, 8 3| it ees | S72 04 Oval, white. 
Money Maker............-- . 25..| ». 8..|Medium..} 372 52 |Long, white. 
TOS eee ee 20> sf Sh. » ..| 369 36 |Oval, white. 
Rochester Rose ...........- © 20.1 8 8.. ive paleo eae abe ae 
MUNESBIALY IN Oo Boe ciccae co v0 s- " Op Fa W tobe " eel oo 6 |Ova , white. 
ore tates... ss. “Sag ot eee <3 Fa - .|Large .... te 49 e 
Pe SUANGGE os 0 sce ncwe: " 2D... eos fle ton gaia: iy 
the i a eaaS a arate, uA n 26.. : 8..|Medium..| 299 12 |Oval, red. 
BM POSUAT, 9 neon e. 25:,.|- 9 g..|Large....| 298 6 |Long, wl he 
Dalmeny Beauty .......... , 25..| » 8..|Medium,.| 293 42 Oval, white. 
[Irish Cobbler... .... ee a eee un ..{ 292 36 Round, ey 
Vick’s Extra Early......... aoe |». 8: .\Large:-.:| 208 30 |Long, pa kK. 
Mmeves’ ROC, 0.2. e se cee- 1 25..| »  8..|Medium.. = aa Pon etka 
Hard to Beat..-............ IN ga ‘\Lar ‘ "*| 144 6 Round, white with pink eye. 
ys BCE «9 «097 : on J hid 8. Malan: 103 24 |Oval, white. 


MG oo ha Baad 3 owes " if 
= 7 a NS a eee 


VEGETABLE TESTS. | 
large, are encouraging indications as 
f garden produce. A number of the 
=. ant growth of good table 


The results in vegetable tests, though not 
what may be accomplished in the growth 0 enatd 
mmer vegetables came in quickly and gave an au” 


ality. 
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BEANS. 
. ° ; 
Sown in garden May 31. Did not ripen. 
E Variety In use Remark 
RRS Aug: D3 .iwiacas A good green 
Kenney’s Rustless Wax.....-+--+- ee ar rar i arse aB Whee ” 
Wardwell’s Kidney War... vs on. <1 cade cents cain pane pases Pine ene : 
OURS eR Sa Warr ar eres ramet. Tae Ce LEE eet: nn aees eater < 
Karly Refugee .......+-+++eeerres * lee er eee ree oes Oo ee ’ 
Stringless ee bh GOL NA as US Wain wich ate oe er : Bidet ee ; 
éfugee or 1, Oliccevensiesersarecneuare Meer iy at 5" se beheeante 
Peahase Winok Wax, (OK. Byes -c0coendeceeers these asta sar Aug. 17 " 
BEETS. 
Sown April 24; pulled October 15. - 
Variety. > In use, ss p 


—_— i ee | ee Oe 


; Bush 
BEETS VES PEI GOU oxi et eno esac ys oS ain Sees wir See eels sip Tne oi NRE ee ate eee wily “17,5 speee 929 
Sarria Ate Red LUrNID. vit, sie <.ocr pte srl wet Phas ae big: oe ees ..-( 464 
Hartly Glood Red Turnip... 060 swan! PEEP RO Meat ye yh eC a ABS eee 
ROME Crh esc usGlinylon ae cynia ees Lp Wan cae h CoUe Ree: eee ee O See ors 271 


Plan teed Bale re, cee s das aba Wne vw ke 6 ound abbas GPL Se Cee as a nee ey 


‘CABBAGE. 


_¢ Sown in hotbed in April 12; set out in open June 1; taken up October 15. O a 
to the work of worms in early part of the season, resettings were necessary at differer 
times, which made the growth very irregular, and the yield light. 


Average 


Variety. . 7 
In use. Weight. Remark 4 


—_——. ___... 
—- 
A 
ee 
; —_—_ 


Danish Summer Ballhead......... 5 Be i 
Improve d Amazer Danish Roosdhaad oe Ap TS sect 5 Solid. 
sarge Late k lat Drumhead mapa ehiag pete Bates 8) > Lj hee ween © SD eee 38 " 
Jopenhagen Market... UT ot cti et urer eer senanes 0) eae ae 32 " 
tarly Jersey Wakefield Raa Scat de ae Ww 15 te tem = nn 
Pet Swedish. oN wut AE ade ee a toe 2 eee + u 3 a 
Fottler’s Im : rr Ragen a8 4 mee Ns Sav eet an eS " 5 
Wituitccinds rel or Short Stem. ........,.... / ” iB ee 3 : 
Magdeburg........ 2 || ASS RE Se ame eee " is: Sie 
Early eeeis Markets.) <0 jc..." 7°" 2+ eee ee uA ah ® Soit 
Small a Ra gaara eee race ea moarene ene: " iy Gee at , Med i 
early Midsummer Savoy... i 2 eae eet Pec | 23 Soft a 
a TGs ss 0 6547S 5 os On ee i 
Me Niaiadies Tans jG oy +7 ov eccn nase Sey ee " Richio | 2 Medium 
Red Danish peaches. Bae Lea ere acne ese x : = fees | z Failure 


S816" bie 6 
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} . LETTUCE. 


[Sown in garden May 15; in use J uly 27, 


ee 


Name of Variety. 


Remarks, 


——————— 
op ee 
_—— 


TS see 


s Green Capucine.,..... Sse ey eee rae 
le sy te ec air heads. 
rat en tree eye tests Shee wre Lab 
Saar RLS 8, ee eS A gee sa Alay aR ean {+ood heads. 
Eo SSL SA a ae RS ay 
ER Re ee eT esc rena seas air heads. 
ES SI Ga Large heads. 
rn se inter eet ““nall firm heads. 
EE ER SDS SBS 5 i a cn J arge heads. 
RHI a SES SS -- “all good heads. 
avatied Summer........... ee eee. . eee Si ee a ded heads, 
CUTS SON peck aks pecs. Seo cs eeu sese (era at cs a e Pir heads 
J Rapids. OR Sg Role Pee ee SS St Le a me ...|Good heads. 


i ie ae a sk. eee 


: GARDEN PEAS. 


z { ase! 

‘ 

: Name of Variety. | In use. Remarks 

| 

rd nln vin a 5s "IA Se SO Se Arye ook ae ee taily IGS Splendid crop. 

minum Gem....... os) AGL 3S ae sa el I ee ee a Wri se KOs at " 

Ny iy Pape Sale ie ei Pinte bl dve sh MN force re el eee ee) ree one " 

A Roe ei a ec eae CG ao CG? 1 eee " 

TCI eee ag oo So ales eee ciev epee ers Ae © Free " 

Lean’s Advancer..... RE ee ie ee rary 8 SE thee ow yey | tf SerhOwws k: " 

~phone eT oaeMa gather oles) a lok ete wl a fa er sc ivial e 7s) 2 eissiel+) ol Ole @ oo + wie wi alelale ee pad i eae ee " 

er Nays hs Notegtas: oaiaie Pe Rarer Nr Sho nig ere, Grea) nea reg Biel mS reais | " Ae ae " 

ISS a Sc 5 ct ion nee ars " 

Ne Te pa see cee ed veces [eve elBee pias " 

Meeiaxton...:...- ee A, 2 hset one roth GR ORG, EE OR RE fou IS " 
CAULIFLOWER. 


Three varicties of cauliflower were sown in the hotbed on April 12, and were set 
"in the open June 1. Of these, the Danish Giant or Dry Weather, was the only 
C = ce C 
‘to produce heads, which, on the 15th of August were ready for use. 


CELERY. 


“Three varieties of celery were sown in the hotbed on the 15th of April, and were 
ln the oven June 15. Of these, the variety Giant Pascal gave the best return, 
£ 


lon the 15th of October was in use. 


CARROTS. 


on May the 29th, and were 
99 bushels and 14 lbs. per 


4 a ee 
eld was # 


ees 2 ‘ he onel 
Three varieties of carrots were sown in the open 


led on the 15th of October. The average J! 
e. 
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CUCUMBERS. 


umber vines, which were allowed to oven 


obtained from cuc Date P 
A good return was of uther varieties had been 7 oa 


Boa at transplanting ; : 
the hotbed frame after the ‘ty of small picklers, were produ 
number of large cucumbers, as well as a quantity ‘ ‘ 


> 


3 


>a 
& 
= 


ONIONS. 


of onions were sown in the garden, April 17. The seed ge i 


Four varieties 
account of dry weather. 


ated well, but perished immediately on 


PARSNIPS. 


One variety of parsnips was sown in the open the 29th of May, and were dug 
October the 15th. The name of the variety was Hollow Crown, and the yield 


193 bushels and 40 pounds per acre. 


RADISH. 


Two varieties of radish were sown in the open on the 15th of May, and w 
use June the 27th. Both varieties gave a favourable return. 


TURNIPS. 


One variety of turnip was sown in the open on the 24th of April, and was pu 
on October the 15th. The roots were ready for use on the 15th of July, and gay 
yield of 745 bushels and 87 pounds per acre. , 

Vegetables that did not mature and number of varieties of which seed 
sown :— 3 

Tomatoes—Eleven varieties. 
Peppers—Three varieties. 

Egg Plant—One variety. 
Squash—Seven varieties. 
Corn—Three varieties. 

Water Melons—Two varieties, 


THE FLOWER BORDER. 


ee flower border, 12 feet in width and 550 feet in length, running north a 
ok the inner border ot the lawn, was an outstanding feature. Commene 
ee “a of se si and continuing until the first serious frost, the 15th of Septembe 

as to be seen; at times throughout August the entire border was a mass « 


Variegated beauty. Seed was sown in h i 
otbed on April 15 : 
into open took place from Tene? teat pr and 16. Transplan 


a 
y 
¢ 
Ey 
4 
r 
3 


16—1914—p. 


Seed sown May 25. Photo taken Aug. 20, 1912. 


Manitoba Maple Seedlings. 
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No. of 
Varieties 1 -.- = 


From To 
ST) SES a 1 wie Ec 00h 21 
Ee Se enna ise, Sap aa 
1 " T. 3: |Oct, L: 

OSS US SSE SS, oe STS APIS Se See ei en a a July ae Sept. 15. 

Se incense erie FPS Sa a Sa ok ace-ndvs bs oc cles ee ob 1 June 26....1Oct. 1. 
Sear a eee Pte bea Say Pe acer, o ches wks Sie's 3 Lag elie " 1 
PSU © eee ee eee OW oh ce oe wo Sie ee nw 9 ing eves i Saas ene fig ee on 
he 7 July (207.3. \Ock- - t 

; June 26... Sept. 15. 

1 Mug. 15... /Oct. 17 
2 Sept. 1..../Sept. 15 

1 June 27 e-) “2 215, 

8 iM 4 Cees ut) 15. 

i Aug. aoe F " : 15. 

5 July=-20-= (Oct. = 

4 (e102 ean 1 

£ ee ees ee ay 1 

3 Aug. 1....|/Sept. 15 

at July Le. " 15 

1 tes | a ered 5) 
55 Aug, 15%. nw 15 

1S Sina a ea eee ee 
1 duly= 25. JOctic= ¥ 

8 eA U ee oer a 

4 " 15. eee w ly 

1 She Ree . (Sept. 15. 
RINSE Rls se oo were cng sis sane EE Oe, he aoe eo geri 1 June 25....; Aug. 25. 

i not bloom. 3 
E> 
3 
< FRUIT’ TREES. 
E 
= 


ven more varieties of apples were added to the orchard list. In addition to 
> planting, over 2,800 seedlings were placed in the nursery row, and in 


“seeds from four varieties of apples ripened in Manitoba were planted in a 
: de toward the production 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


— ; fe 
“the rear of the lawn an arboretum was startea, 
‘ 


comprising trees of known 
his district. Three hundred and 


god, and many that have not been proved in t 
e: 4 90 varieties, were planted in the 


‘trees, including one hundred and seventy-tw : ats 
{ . . “ . . . a ava ¢ | -f 
un. Some results as to their suitability will soon be 


—24 
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The Lethbridge Experimental Station is the only one of see i 
Stations where part of the land is irrigated. The climate of southern ; e€ t 
and many things succeed much better when the land is irrigated than they + 
would do. Apple trees are succeeding better at Lethbridge than at any o her 
prairie Farms or Stations. Small fruits succeed well, and vegetables, especial 
irrigated, succeed admirably. Owing to the dry winds, the protection of © 
greatly needed, and the native cottonwood, known as the Alberta cottonwe 


proved one of the best trees for wind-breaks. 


THE SEASON. 


The season of 1912 resembled that of 1911 in that the rainfall during fk 
part was deficient, while during the latter part the usual amount was receiver 

The results of the crops on the Station during the summer of 1912 ha 
interesting, although, in many instances, somewhat disappointing. The 
opened up in a most propitious manner. Work on the land began on Mare 
the first seeding was done on April 1, although it would have been possiblet 
begin a little earlier. The soil was left moist from the fall of 1911, and the 
in excellent shape to work in the spring, consequently all crops planted wer 
under exceedingly favourable conditions where land had been prepared the 
or fall previous. However, the rainfall during April, May and until the end « 
in the immediate vicinity of Lethbridge was extremely light. Germination o 
that was not so treated was not good. 4 


5 


The yields of all the crops on the non-irrigated portion of the Station were 
low, with the exception of peas and such late-growing crops as turnips, potato 
On the irrigated portion of the Station, however, where water was app 
June, and in some cases even in May, the yields were very much more satis! 


VEGETABLES. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH POTATOES (NON-IRRIGATED. ) 

Seventeen varieties w 
apart, on May 13. The 
eyes in each, although 
to avoid cutting as my 
was computed from on 
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DES.— Test of varieties (non-irrig gated) sown, 


May 15; harvested, ; 
size of plot, Yao acr s September 97: 


Total Yield Yield Yield 


er Acre. per Acre, per Acre, For 
si : Marketable. | U nmarketable. orm and Colour. 


Variety. 


—_ 


! 
Bush. Lb. Bush. Lb. | Bush. Lb. 


——_— 


Dalmeny Beauty ..... 403 40 345 20 58 20 |Round, 
MOOI Ss se oss 394 20 375 40 18 40 Rousd oe 
Ashleaf Kidney .... .... 385 S. 354 40 30 50° \Ovat. white, 


American Wonder...... BY 3) 40 336 se 39 40 O 
Late Puritan........... 354 40 322 +5 32 40 Ae ae 
Berman No.1.......... 35440 Sip ee 39. 40 |Oval’ white. 


mpire State..... ..... 354 40 308 4° 46 40 |Oval ite. 
Dreer’s Standard........ 343 a 319 40 23 20 Rada: eihe 
Be. 338° 20 BOGS ord 30 20 |White. 

Morgan Seedling........ 338 20 303 20 35 30s irregular, pink. 
Vick’s Extra E pants ity ae 305 40 277 40 28 ..  |Flat, white. 
Everett. ... es 303 20 266 * 37 20 |Oval, pink. 
Money Maker ......... 301 a 268 20 32 49 |Flat, oval, white. 
irish Cobbler........... 236 20 259 ae 37 20 |Round, white. 
Reeves’ Rose........... 263 40 219 20 44 20 = |Oval, pink. 
Rochester Rose.......... 217 ay 198 20 18 40 Oval, pink. 


Hard RS CR ee Gi 191 20 168 es 23° 20 |White. 


- 
* 
by 


Potatoes from irrigated land vs. seed from non-wrigated land. 

n 1911 an experiment was started to see whether seed potatoes grown on the 
md were better than seed grown on irrigated land, and the experiment was again 
don this season. 

hree rows, each 126 feet long, rows thirty inches apart, were planted with Ash- 
Sidney potatoes grown on non-irrigated land the previous season. Alongside, 
more rows the same length were planted with seed grown on irrigated land the 


1 previous, 


1 Yield | Yield per Acre, | Average Yield 
ie ros Marketable. "| for Two Years. 


Bush. Lb. Bush. Lb. Bush. Lk. 


Bd 279 4 373 52 
M irrigated land..............--.2---22e0+- me G 377 39 360 25 


m MRITPIPALEd LANG | 6 ete aries ho sate eens 


Potatoes planted at different distances apart. 


34 and 4 feet apart and the sets were put 


7 nt bawe 24,73, | 
*otatoes were planted in rows 24, 9 her half’ one foot: apart. The fol- 


e-half the rows two feet apart and on the ot 
‘results were obtained :— 


524A} 
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Porators planted at Different Distances Apart (Non-Irrigated). 
5 P | Sets put two feet apart. Sets put one foot apart. | 
as 
E é EE EE. Te Tacs aig) toc] eee A age | 
| ‘Average Yield per Amount o ver. 
3 - eee $ | Yield in 1912 "" Acre for Three | Seed used pieca ey: Acre fe " 
ra per 4 Acre. | es Decantin Years. per Acre, = eae ee Ye 4 
hs — pate tae 
Feet Lb Bush. Lb Bush Lb Lb | Bus! Lb. Bush. & 
BY 296 43 269 - 33 1,104 343 «28 307 
3 P98 986 B 234 81 1,104 322 34 o74 
3h 598 206 2 193 32 1,104 237 ~=40 yA Gt 
4 644 183-7 164 31 1,104 240 233 4 
ob yt eee 
EXPERIMENTS WITH POTATOES (IRRIGATED). : 
Test of Varieties. 
Eighteen varieties of potatoes were planted on land on ilies grain hac 
erown last year. They were planted on May 14 in rows thirty inches apart, 
being placed one foot apart in the rows. The potatoes for planting were @ ; 
pieces with two or three eyes in each, although medium rather than, le 
potatoes were selected so as to avoid cutting as much as possible. The ¢ ef 


irrigated twice, on July 381 and August 7. They were dug September 28, 
yield was computed from one hundredth of an acre. 


Porators.—Test of Varieties (Irrigated), Lethbridge, 1912; Sown May 1454 
September 28. 


: Waatone: Total Yield | Yield per Acre | Yield per Acre , 
5 “ per Acre. Marketable. | Unmarketable. | Form and bs 
Bush. Lb. Bush. Lb. Bush. Lb. 
ERED SEBS sc cole Mais Onis x : ; 5 
2|Wee McGregor....... bp a eee oe a Oval, white.” 
3|Dreer’s Standard.. ........ 655, 608 50 38 40 Ree ae 2, 
4\Dalmeny Beauty.....3....-. 643 20 616 40 | 26 40 oe a 
6 ‘Nats Ww S 5 d. hotiw ase ey erie MPS 626 40 606 40 20 Oval, witten 
7|Reeve’s ha on eee 620... 603 20 16 40 Oval, white, - 
Sicoid Goin II] Bee $8 B58 10 33.20 < [Oval pial 
7 ees Jeg spree enter x Sewn e 561 40 5388 20 a > Oval, hia 
CV AUMRGE grey Fish cae 551 ~ 20 Ir regular, pint 
11\Late Puritan 40 525. 26 40 Fl hi 
12, Carman No. Po tees 530. SEOs 10 Oval = nite ‘ 
_13'Empire State.........0077" 526 40 503 20 23 20 O “i waited 
“14/Ashleaf Kidney... 112777777 523 20 508 20 15 Oval, whitdl 
Iblivish Cobbler 0 poe 498 20 13 30 Oval wie 
Wikweratt cess - 468 
17\ Vicks Extea a3 Sarat eat 468 20 450 ie “fs 2 pose, whit 
iWiiéchesterRoas<> 435. 410, 9 val, Dana 
eee ge 39399 ‘ 5 .. [Flat pink al 
| 378 20 15 Oval, pink. 
EVES 6 GIF 


Potatoes from New York (Irrigated), 


Five varietie 
Pek -< te tested con Petatoes were received from Honeoye Falls, New 
year previous. They rec x a were sown on land that had been in oad c 
Wo irrigations on Jul 
y 28 and August 8 Th 


Fa 
a 
b <j 
bs 
-.* 
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eptember 23. The plots varied in size, 


but in most . 
}from one row 115-5 feet long. cases the yield was com- 


oes from New York.—Test of Varieties (Irrigated 


), Lethbridge, 19 
June 6; Dug September 93. , 1912, Planted 


Total Yield per | Yield per Acre, | Yield per Acre 
Acre. Marketable. | Unmarketable. Form and Colour. 


—$— 


——— 


ly Northern......... 518 26 | 498 18 | 20 8 


h Cobbler. ..... .... 517 [Ree =e ee a er Oval ne 
ton Rose........... 359 53 | 342 16 17 87 |Oval) pink. 
ly Hebron........... 258 27 | 246 50 rm 37 |Oval. 
BORN So. oink oe Cae 185 ie eae at aric te ir Renee arte Sed Oval, pink. 


Porators from Irrigated Land vs. Seed from Non-irrigated Land. ~ 


z Total pele D a bees Average Yield 
a per Acre. Aburicots bic: for 2 Years. 
E Bush. Lb. | Bush. Lb. | Bush. Lb. 
rom non-irrigated land...........ccssceeeeess B11 13 477 57 | 544 33 
ME TIESUCO TANG ss scn ase rer cncececccscess 514 id 494 53 486 3 


4 FRUITS. 


Phe yarious kinds of fruit obtained on the Station during the past season con- 
| of red, white and black currants, raspberries aud strawberries. 

Phere were blooms on half a dozen or so apple trees, but the heavy frost on June 
stroyed all the apples that were set, with the exception of a single specimen of 
mce crab, which matured, so this crab has the distinction of being the first apple 


to produce fruit on the Lethbridge Station. 


CURRANTS, 


if 
A 
“a 
3 


S 
3 


ee small fruits there is probably none hardier or easier to raise than currants, 


vhite, and black, A shelter from the west wind of some kind should be provided. 
he following tables are given the results of the different kinds of currants we 


iety plant apart each 
‘under test. There are three plants of each varicty planted 6 feet ay 


‘ly in ith the black 
; i iv + all lange, particularly in the case wi 
eee S 1¢ and this is the first year that 


: lo: 

mts, but the plantation has not been set out Ane an re 
iv. produced fruit. To give some idea of the yield it might be See to 
F out that the New Red Dutch, which produced 14 pounds 9 ounces on the three 


ts, yielded at the rate of 5,465 pounds per acre. 


i 


2 
' 
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Rep Currants.—Test of Varieties. % 
WuitE CURRANTS (Irrigated).—Test of Varieties. 
Geo Ee a a Ane 
f oe ate Date of Actual Siz 
Variety . o Ate Sry last picking. io of a 


Lb. Oz 
New Red Dutch... ..cec.cceedestesemsncwestaneetass Rene = Seca we July a : a“ 7 Lar; 
Date RAG. 0icicidce cian gs bee ope cer! ee RR SY " ease " rites - 3 
Red English. SAA Tre Le eee ok ey Ne, " " 31 be 10 
Chimborland . cies eas va¥Gn das ots hanes fc eesion poem Wr Spee " > 6 
Wimhortil BOC oss. unas css Gir anole =e A wel etc wat bpwens " 31. at @ - 
La Conde Se ote ey ae a wire Ge a hn alg ms alee 8 Ae ee " 1 Age > " | Layepie a 9 3 ; ; 
Moore’s Seedling........--- Abs ca Tita tes ee we TA eoaee nv * Bas ewes se - Large. 
Pinan hele ci. ss 4 oa palsies eens ep Ane aaa Eres 1 WP Se ree D> i Ohno 8 13° | Medium 
POPMODE cc evsu ob pete OS o & coenhin Oe bee e e310 eR hin "leona ie meal rey | " 13353 " SL ove 8 of om 
PAM ACON fod vs oo coco ae oe Ve Deal: eee | at Ai. veyt a ae an 133 
Faby Castle... 5... ecccn ss ihe 20.054 epee «ee ins 0 Wietpe " 5 Dotaes '" of eee baat 10 
Paine Albert pie nine» S02 tana even ok Se Spee eel ee eee a tee eed nea SG 
PER GUIDO 5 ceive Sas alone ap als Sas oe Piper ieee: res ee eke 5 1L 
IRV LOE SE tee At ns Pies he ches ate eee cL ie Seo winid ga al LB Lwie mi " tier " a1 Reding: 5 Z 
Frauendorfer ....... . erat vcs ta See ree Tee Rana c ede. Sea po 2 
Lone Bune toband: 5s 24 53 fee oben cos meee mated ee Ses We, Oks hast Us de 
sr ITE PLAN ce cok yin o's «nce ace Dewcn = na ow a ree esa aS Eecchrt: Oper 3) hres bit 14 |Larg 
CRRA WTA ope cae 3 ais xvod We othe viele ove ehh ee eee a ae ls Mass Bee Tenet YE RA | ee A 6 
PAG SP TONG icoact- Neves ee ed ae eke eee ee aes Treas Depa Rey. eet ieee | 3 
Wuirr Currants (Irrigated).—Test of Varieties. 
Date 
Variety. of first ripe Date of Actual 
froth last picking. yield. 
White Cherry... 2. ..0.iss0.700-- “\ 
White Riesractanibaieg,, by Sanaa oie ge Pace — - 
mite Kaiser. 0. gi cecee a coat lucns 3 . A nie a ib 
White Boar Se ey ee ber " 1 eee ee " 23 10 
Ripe NV ihe nec bee Leese. <tc oo hi ha Sane x Sl. nf 
hite Grape Sidra Abr een rate eal SS: | " iL " 23. i 5 
momorey W hite.i.tse.cs. coctcc ee kee Weide reas eather 5 il 
Climax... oe. e Diane al nes pao = w : Th ee " ae : 8 
SuiworthLevinthan. ..—. °s.024. t20- ee Tika: GS " git 14 
BGhen, ys. esky! Sang cee " ph ees " 10 2 ae 


Biack Currants (Irrigated).—Test of Varicties. 


Variety. Date of first | Date of last 
ripe fruit. picking. 


Actual yield. | Size of He (| 


a he 
es Weg Sioa July 4 July 31 4 “ Medium. | 
Ouse ecco id 0 te oi 
Bibione os 02ST he tte Caocenel 3 | 
Norton 200i oe 
_ SR oar PERO Ra " ; s 23 1 10 Small. S| 
Meira ens ser sts ee a w 23 1 24 |Medium. | 
Mr 2S SH Se eee ee 2 | "23 14 |Large. — 
__. abe eres ane Si Niele ios | - : | u 23 12 ' 

T RS pS OR TNS Fa ra eg Ue he " " 10 

Pht Od de i: ° Bee es ae eet ea ae | ” 1 | ul 23 4 
hae a Gironde ee ate / ee | » 23 at i » | 
= Sa errs nd eet 5 |Medium, 


|| 


<P | 
»® 
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: RASPBERRINS. 
| These did not yield quite so well this yt 
: ; year as they did : 
pertect in all cases so that the yields r : in 1911. The stand is 


b per eported are not comp 
|justice to the different varieties. The plantation was ee 


leach variety, the rows 7 feet apart and two rows of cach va 
reach row. In very few cases were there enough plants to fill + 
thas been said, the comparative yields are not reliable they a 


warrant reporting. The yield of the Marlboro computed p 
es. 


arable and so do not 
ed for twenty plants 
riety with ten plants 
he space and although, 
re of sufficient interest 
er acre would be 3,068 


TEST OF VarietIEs.— (Irrigated), 


Date of first 


Date of last 


ripe fruit. picking. Actual yield. | Size of berry. 
‘ pts. z 
| ra ee ee July 5 Aug. 22 294 Large. 
ral Ki Pe eirel ai viin, Memeo iene veicett wie Mies) <'eis wwieie) 67 a's jo " 5 LD 274 Medium. 
DR ee een oe oe we n 18 uv 380 244 Large. 
RS Ok ee ey Ss a, oo wn 13 n 30 18 Medium. 
es lhe SRR tas, a a a Weaker it 19 of Smail. 
thbert ° Rede ate ieietaysivieieibaw.eTe al chara’ e's a-e:5'% n 13 : " 12 9 Medium. 
rah Susseas np '@) sciv wiplis. 6:5] /exa)/S)6, 174 ¢ Savy (6s aie: 06 0+ 0.6 u 27 " 9 5 Small. 
iby Biialieter isle] \ensi's| sisi ee s-aib 0 wisps sie es © @ 6, 8 0.6 weiw uw 5 J uly 20 : 14 Medium. 


: In the growing of raspberries here it has been found that it is absolutely neces- 
ry to bend the canes down and cover them with earth in the fall before heavy frosts 
t in and then uncover them in the spring about the time the buds start to swell. 
» cover with earth it is necessary that the rows be put 7 or 8 feet apart so that there 
room for a ditch from which to get the material. Covering with straw or manure 
8 not been satisfactory, because we do not get enough snow to protect the canes 
ring the winter when they are dried out with our drying winds. 


STRAWBERRIES (IRRIGATED). 


i Landpoi i his year. The 
The strawberry crop from a commercial standpoint was a failure this y er 
Z . ‘aa in the Lethbridge district in his own garden for the 
riter has raised strawberries in the Lethbridge spel tilt asia oS 
st twelve years and this is the first year that the blooms have : 
: ‘d the damage was on June 6. It destroye: 
ith frost. The low temperature that did th e da _ v eaant thet mead belieoee 
ee ae eet at that ae os sates i : ne Considerable fruit was 
e fruit which followed was inferior and ig os, ae 
tai ; 1 ar 1n shape. 
ae ee a is ae ty-eight varieties. An excellent 
A new plantation was set out consisting Be hea ‘ae eae 
and was obtained and the prospects are bright or a 7 fe Vierts.: Eléaey salle 
Strawberries are an easy fruit to grow 1p Soul! sid straw or hay in which 
the winter appears to be necessary; for this purpose, 0” ‘If. there are any spots 
, nd seeds have been destroyed by sprouting is the es ee hale aan ae 
“th ‘patch from which this material blows off ener? bstitute for the straw 
Bovcred Barnyard manure or litter does not do well as Co tas the plants. The 
ay a it is apt to settle down too closely and ee a ; lewvine the milch valae 
riod of blossoming can be retarded a week or ten rape midy be avoided. 
— paptneaacas t he safe. By so doing a damaging *rovl "" 
Ng as it appears to sare. yf 


ot 
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VEGETABLES (IRRIGATED). 


caused by the dry weather, and a 


he slow and poor germination 
Se reba ¥ os give the results that might othe 


by cutworms, the vegetable garden did not 
Lave been the case. 
BEANS. 


Seven varieties were tested. They were planted May 16. A good crop was pr 
duced but none was matured at the time of killing frost. — 


Date first read , | 


Name. use for string bean 
Refugee or 1,000 to 1.... 6. cee e eee cece ecee ceca tance rarsceseurceresseccewenss 
Challenge Black Wax........0 sseseeeeceere cress eeeeeceneneeeterecceee pe ey 
Barly Refugee. ..........ccccecccecccceecctrencnetenenccesansescssccecassseceases 
Meare TT: Soi ocav esse o wigs chow PO Mind aoe ba Gm a are a wig a rani ee Tree -.ugust 18— 
Stringless Green Po ..... 0... skccceccececcrsensvesecsccescsserse= «sue sees Kp " 4 
Watdwwell’s Kidney Wad. ..os sess aivicl ses occas asia sum du wihin Rin ew Mthe de rie a ies Wie " 4 
Keeney’s Rustless Wax..........+2-+0 2 4h: swagwaa bw ave ck yale eae ae " 8 

BEETS. 


Three varieties, Meteor, Early Blood Red Turnip and Ruby Dulcet, were plan | 
April 10. The first of these ready for use was the Meteor on July 20. Only a poo 
stand was obtained owing to the dry weather and the cutworms. - 


CABBAGE. 


Sixteen varieties were tested. The seed was sown in the hotbed April 16. Th, 
"ete set out in the garden May 30. Two rows, each 30 feet long; 30 plants 
f =f es apart in the rows; rows, 80 inches apart, were planted of each variety. Th 

rst variety that was ready for use was the Early Paris Market on J uly 27. ‘ 

Name, Yield in 
Wanningastadt sos ~~ ate | eae 
oe Improved Brunswick .. . ie tine = ae ae 

ixtra Early Midsun sides SR: ta Ota we a 
Pei : omer Savoy:jae eee 29 a pee ee 


Magdeburs -. 240 
Danish Seamiies R. i 2: 66K ee aha wis 177 
allhead .. , us 


Extra Amager Dan; yes ee 
: anish B 

Copenhagen Market. ; Bee Ss Es ee 
Improved Amag es a8 se Ble we cae eee 


Small Erfurt Se Roundhead . 395 
Flat Swedish. a owt went eee 190 


Large Late Flat Drumhead . UN 
Ree is Market aie oe CE oS ee 
Sica tree end a 243 

i Dehicomee ee eet ee 


Early Jersey Wakefield .. fs CSS 
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CAULIFLOWER. 


iree varieties, Early Dwarf Erfurt Danish Gi 

E is nas lant and Earl 
| The seed was sown in the hotbed April 16, and the ane s: prestell were 
ome plants in each variety were ready for use August 1. On es ae May 
Dwarf Erfurt weighed 20 pounds : € head of the 


< 


CARROTS. 


iree varieties were planted April 10, but a poor stand was obtained 


Name 
; : Date ready f 
MN MACE Mcgee reg 5 oc. ooo Sees baw ce, Augu or use. 
Re ee ORY e682 sos she vk oe eecececec ne Use yD: 
MEMES AN Ged tee ce oe... oc. “ on 


CELERY. 


1e following six varieties were tested: Noll’s Magnificent, French Success, Rose 
d Paris, Giant Pascal, Evans Triumph and Paris Golden Yellow. The seed was 
in the hotbed March 23. They all gave quite satisfactory results. 


CORN, 


ive varieties of corn were tested, Fordhook Early, Golden Bantam, Malakoff, 
y and an unnamed variety of sweet corn. They were planted May 17. The 
hhree varieties did not mature roasting ears before frost. The Squaw ripened 
cally all the ears, while the last variety, which was of excellent quality, 
lly ripened an occasional ear. 


CUCUMBER. 


hree varieties were tested. Seeds were planted of each in pots on April 16, in 
ytbeds, and were set out in the garden June 22, with the following results :— 


: Name. Date ready for use. 
PE TESS VY PALO ING ccc s ccc gt cece ne ccee .ceeeweecerests eae : 
RR ace Cena cade Ferree sew ertenss Septem er . 
NN ARIE DONE UO fo i, AIG vistas cw cc oso. sie d cc vdwernsvoceccesoess : 


eeds of each of these varieties were planted in the open May 14, but they 
nated very slowly and poorly, so were-too late to produce anything. 


LETTUCE, 


The stand obtained was. very 


i ieti : April 9. oe 
hirteen varieties were planted on Ap Ee Ria eed 


n, owing to poor germination on account of the dry a ae 
for use were the All Heart and the Crisp As Ice, on June 2. 


MUSK MELON. 
tured before frost. 


4 


: > of the crop ms 
ne variety, Early Ripe, was planted, but non¢ of the crop ! 


WATERM ELONS. 
lons before frost. 


bh ° . . y¢ fa 1e 
wo early varieties were tested, but neither matured m 


ONIONS. 
re planted April 19; they germinated 
were aul 


4 i ietie3a ions , Py Or 
he following varieties of onions ‘id not mature before frost: Salzer’s 


on account of the dry weather, and 
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Large Red Wethersfield and I a 


i 


Wethersfield, Johnson’s Dark Red Beauty, 


Yellow Gib. PARSLEY. 


Double Curled was planted in the garden April 9, and was ready for use J un 


PARSNIP. 


Hollow Crown was planted April 10, and 112 pounds was produced from 3¢ 


of the row. 
PEPPER. by 
Two varieties of peppers were planted, Chili and Cayenne, in the hotbed M 
93, and put out June 21, but were frosted before they matured. a 
, 


PEAS. 
Eleven varieties were planted on April 10. A fairly good stand was obtai 


feet | was planted of each variety. The rows were 3 fect apart. 
One row 30 feet long p 78 ere ee ae 


Name. Ready for use. (not shelle 
Gallons. 
Hepoine ic 6.3 ho beso eee ewan e. eine Fas eee oe aioe J uly 15 5 
Sutton’s’ Excelsior.s..052.. senses se0 poe ecek’ aan sea veae we 5 2 7 
Palephvie sis.) sa vied en bee 6 eevee ia ee’ ee eae Ae te 5 3k 
Stratagam -a 22 nce os aWea pe ova nat hen eerie Rel ewer ies < 20 
FL te eee ee eee eee Ee reer rie ey a SS he, stp | 54 
Gredugi.cs spose VA ceca SSE bee kee sed eee nee aD June 27 
OTS: dua OOM. 5:4 sea Sis. a eu vin wigs sien aie eae aie ee iis kee 33 
Gregory 8° Surprise... 5 vuceshe< co aeeme tee ery nen lke 
Mobéan's A dvaaicer oc, sn cc. scene vee aes oboe ieee eee ee) 145 
Preniium:- Gems. 353,56 58) ns Ss ee ieee aaa ee eee aE 1¢ 
American” Wonders as .\.c:-m- 50 seaaae ey se Rae eee Tee 38 2a 
RADISH. 


Two varieties, Forcing Turnip Scarlet and Extra Early Scarlet White ‘ir 
were tested. .They were planted in the garden April 9, and were both ready fo 
May 20. s 


SALSIFY. 


Long White was planted April 17, but only small to medium sized roo a. 
developed. 


SPINACH. 


g 


One variety, Victoria, was planted April 16, and was ready for use June 


EGG PLANT. 


4 see Abie New York Improved, was planted in the hotbed March 23 and | 
put out in the open June 21, but was frosted before it had matured | 


SQUASH. 
The following varieties : 
crop was thoroughly 
table Marrow, Long 
Mammoth Whale. 


were planted May 13, b 
matured; Hubbard, Delica 
White Bush Marrow, Custa 


ut were frosted before any of 
ta, Summer Crookneck, Long W 
rd Marrow, White Bush Seallop,, 


TOMATOES. 
Eleven varieties were te 


Sted but vy i 
, ; ; very litt] 
came on the morning of the 


le fruit was ripe = . - . 
15th of September. pened, as a killng 


Pel 
v. 
4 
~~ ; 
“4 

= 

be ; 
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Name 

Beem et oe Date first fruit ripened. 
OS Bans S87 Sa RRS ia an September 11. 
Senta eds Ply. SO WOlo mc dre) eee Sk ce = 11. 
eee ecg kt es ee “ 2 
Pee ey Nee “ he 
Bien eee ee NOSE. 2.6 os ee “ & 
iGO vent eck. cl. « a 
Sparks Harliana (Sunnybrock strain)......... ....00000777" “ ee 
Gerecr earitana (C.t i 12718). 5..t kw. ‘ 5 
Boamiee Mariana (C.8F) 12/23) ..2... « te 
Sparks Earliana (C.E.F. most productive and uniform)....None ripened Bees frost 


TURNIP, 


Early White Flat Strap Leaf was planted April 9, and was ready for use June 24. 


FLOWERS. 

‘The bulbs, the first of all flowers, did extremely well. The crocus, scilla and 
anodoxa started to bloom from April-20 to 22, and were in full bloom by the 25th 
the 27th. ‘The earlier varieties of tulips started to bloom May 7. All the varieties 
tulips tested, some nineteen in all, wintered well, and produced large, well-shaped 
vers. Where the beds were sheltered somewhat from the strong west winds, the 
ms were much longer and the blooms: were more nearly perfect. 

The annuals did not do as well as usual. But few of the varieties produced 
ems when the seed was planted in the open. This was due to the fact of the 
W germination caused by the dry weather» The plants grown in the hotbeds, and 
nsplanted bloomed, but the relatively cool weather during the latter part of July 
j] August was not conducive to a very luxuriant growth. 

The perennials, such as the ponies, irises, phlox, etc., as usual, made the most 
isfactory display of all. 

-A number of roses were successfully flowered. 


= 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION, LACOMBE, ALBERTA. 


: HE SUPERINTENDENT, G. H. HUTTON, B.S.A. 


REPORT OF T g 
are quite different from those at any of be ot! 


At this Station the conditions 
prairie Farms or Stations. The elevation is high, the season is fairly moist, and t 


nights are usually quite cool in the growing season. —-@ 
Woody plants do not mature as well here as in places where the elevation is k 


and the season drier. The tree fruits are not succeeding very well as yet, altho 
when better protection is afforded, it is hoped they will do better. Small fruits succ 
well, and many kinds of vegetables also. The climate is particularly favourable 
most annual flowers, which bloom very profusely here, as they do in most place 


the prairies. . F 3 
The following report will give some idea of some of the things which were u 


test in 1912, and the results obtained. 
VEGETABLES. 


POTATOES. 


Twenty-eight varieties of potatoes were planted in 1912, on land ploughed | 
of sod in August of 1911, and fall worked. ‘The seed was planted on May 21, in rc 
two and one-half feet apart ; with cuttings, one to two eyes to the cutting, 
to fourteen inches apart in the row. Shallow cultivation was practised througho 
the season. The potatoes were dug on September 23. There was no rot apparent. — 


Potarors.—Test of Varieties. 


f 


Total Total 


‘ Total i 3 

Name of Variety. |Planted| Dug. pete Yield Pe ae Form and Colour. 
* | per Acre. pe “| market- ‘ z 

: able. 


Bush. Lb./Bush. Lb.'Bush. Lb. 


Rochester Rose....|May 21/Sept. 23)Medium] 407 00 ) 335 47 | 71 13 |Pink, long. 


eee 115 30 


Wee McGregor. a tog eT 
Houlton Rose...... [June 4.| » 23 Malin 398 00 344 31 sl 99 vite ca 
Ashleaf Kidney ...|May 21} « 23/Lar e...| 3938 4 - 51 29 |Red, smooth, long. 
Early Norther..... June 4 93 . 8 | 354 35] 39 23 |P ink, oval. 
Marly Hebron... | al af Ra 389 24 | 350 28} 38 56 |Red, "fairly smooth, 
Epicure ........... May 21 . 93 Medium) 382 48 | 325 33 | 57 15 Pink, " 
ere et " a " 369 36 |.295 41] 73 55 |Deep eyes, red round, q 
Late Paritgn |" 2t| »  23]Large...| 858 36/322 44) 35 52 |White, oval. [lituled 
Er mpire State. Petes 4 2} " 93 Wo 3565 24 347 29 8 55 it 
a @ Tall aces = oor is . 23} 25 25 |P 
Dreer’s Standard..| ,, at 3 23'Medium| 330 = 00 | 252 97 ee 33 Pink Tong. 
Irish Lon ler (U. § n 23) «| 817-21 | 938 «1 | 79 (80 ‘ 
CLL) MS pee ate de AJane 4 Z 
Gold Coin. ..... { ‘ 2 23 Small . 310 12 | 293° g 
Everett occ MY Gl) s BMedion/ goa an] B84] S749 LWite oval 
eeves’ Rose .. “" pi fe 293 -- 9-12 ° 
American Wonder. 21) "23 " 292 36 oe 31 | 58 38 |Red, oval. 
King Edward VII | |, ah un 23) on 284 21 213 15 reare 
Money Maker... * 2 | 281 36/183 21 9s 34 White Soak: it 
YLT s) oy ee er ? " Sa ee < pink, quite ¢ 
Irish Cobbler( Home 21) " 23 Large... 336 . Le i 100 19 White, long. ey 
ore seed)..... » 21 23 a Ps Round, a. 
ard-to-Beat...... Saat || Rod cece 
Longworthy....... 21 wu 23'Small .. aa os 190 35] 40 25 |White, round. 
Vv " 21) 23 nF 4/110 3 81 
ick’s Extra ene | = 21 2 4arge..:| 189 12 156 21 Flat, white. 
Dalmeny Beauty...) » 21 < = 3Small..| 162 48 113 = a AS White irregular. 
ew Queen........ a 3} on 120 o ite, oval. 
. June + =i " 21] 87 59] 42 929 White, long. 
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BEANS, 


Beans were planted on May 20, in rows thirty inches apart and 


ws. Plants were up on June 9 and c 
: and commenced to bl 
d Wardwell’s Kidney Wax took first and second place site esas a ete 
’ egards yield, 


= ? 
Be Kecneys Bustless Wax led as to quality, as shown by the following tabi 
e—— 


SS 


two inches in the 


Variety. Height. In use. Yield per acre, Quality 
2 Inches Bus Lb ES 
mey’s Rustless Wax....... 33 Aug. 21 
prdwell’s Kidney Wax... 16 jeeaOe |) eae fake Goon ie 
Henge | rae | hee ep ee ee 
allenge Blac ax Sass 13 ' y 
ringless Green Pod.......... 16 : 03 34 8. [Very Bood-on Angi 12. 
RAE AOUU GO Porc eG en] os oe ese uses NG Onopet aoe ei gore 
: 


Wardell’s Kidney Wax, Valentine and Challenge Black W ; : 
ss troubled with anthracnose. So atk Wax, were’ all more: of 


BEETS. 
Beets were sown on April 30, five varieties being tested, as shown by the follow- 


12 table :— 


° 


Variety. In use. es 

Bush. Lb. 

re eR ie eid Slctera maicis << e's ol q's 6 suaiv oes wie eeeet wees Aug. 12 145 72 
RENEE ns er er ey fa ks woh een st oe acess es ea 348 29 
aclk-Red Ball Natal aenGeNa as die a/éele ce) eo ciln ete 0.076 610 0.616 0.0 6 0.21076 0.6 010 610.0 8 oe 8 " 12 145 12 
ETM M A ERCHD CT ANTE occ hn tec cc bacctcceessccncees n- 15 396 53 
" 6 300 5 


mptian Dark-Red Turnip.........-..0..2cccccsecenes soecces 
Neen eee eee eee ee ae . 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


, but did not do well enough to make it 
n on May 8 and the plants were trans- 
ly a complete failure. 


Seed was sown on April 15 in the frame 
orth while transplanting. Seed was re-sow 
anted on June 25, but the crop was ultimate 


CABBAGE. 


May 24 and planted in the field on 


Seed was sown on April 15, pricked out on 
. 2 a crop was harvested on October 


me 14, The following varieties were tested and the 


— 
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——> Average weig 


: In use. 
Variety. per head. 2 
———— at Ee 
1 OS Sey ae eae ee Lb. 
ce k «seh swe oe Aug. 23 5 
Early Jersey Wakefield... ..--+-+++s+*++7"" fe aTesipe nA SS” ead | : 10 4 
Wavleg Pain Mawlitbicr «sin vse vn 6a eas os he VERE SONS AES TREE | Oct. 1 6 
Large Late Flat Drumbead sa Sa? ph nay RS Ce ea Ate 3 
Di xtra Karly Midsummer Savoy. Ce de coart eeamncenns Sy anaes Sept. 15 
Fottler’s [mproved Brunswick or Short Stem. ......0-+-++5 tha aoe ; + 
TSAO. ward aisle Finke Winks Fo WA Ae SSO? eee ea ee as BP Rip ates Ook, 9 5 
Mapdeburgic..ccsscsseseccrsecereserecre crm SSE h ee aes et Soph 10 : 
Reeth CRCETEE ace acc eo vivin «wee sos wee Awe oe 1 Ae MED mi : i S 
We priteGtadt va «va sx - ae vos scene tn genes Seger ene) See pen a : 
Danish Delicatesse (Red)..... 26 e-s+srertee secresceuees teresa : - : 
Rad Danish Stonehoad ...s.-<+aesr-ane ete unne ghee ua ras eee FAS see 40 : 
Danish ripe Tallhead .k.s ke cb vekea > ime aps epee Meera rare i : : 
Wist Swedish...... 9 6 --+2sesges cers ansaneescns io RE op eg een eee 
Improved Amager Danish Roundhead .. ... eet pom ee Ayo ae Oct, a at 
Extra Amager Danish Ballhead.........----++++-+2 50ers ts a a " 


CAULIFLOWER. 


No crop was harvested, as all the plants were destroyed by the cabbage maggo - 


CUCUMBERS. 

Three varieties, Giant Pera, Peerless White Spine, and Cool and Crisp, were trie 

but no fruit set. 
LETTUCE. 

Thirteen varieties of lettuce were planted, all of which grew vigorously. he 

varieties excelling as to table quality were Improved Hanson and Black Seeded Simr 


son for curled-leaf sorts, and Cos Trianon and Capucine for smooth-leaf sorts. The 
curled-leaf varieties were found to be better than. the smooth-leaf as a class. 


Variety. Ready to Use. Qvality. 


— —__. 
———— 


SS ES | Se ce 


Red Edged Victoria .,..... j : q 
UoevalledBamiaer -. 0.10 eee juye ba 


Wheeler’s Tom Thumb 


Carita eer ee eee } » 18 |Good, curled, tender. : 

MN Pig ee Oe a aah " 26 | Best of smooth leaf varietie 

Se say aes Keren ese is RA ers ny: 13 |Splendid, curled and tasty. 

Peas reatel Head?) j.. ee eee ie S Seam tiek aon A 

Biack See ded Simpead 1 22c: oe eee | " oe Mies goes quality. 

nL SO i eae ee ie a ey eas nw 25 plendid quality. 

Soe Neaatpetapetaneere pence er Co | n 13 |Ona par with Black Seeded, | 

pemres. Hannon’. 32000500. 1 eae | oe ee - | 

ews Soe Witter. ot | pres ee of curled leaf varietiongy 
neem Capucing. ic.5. 0. ec eee [Ns a's, 5 Dpspelp omeg tetaeoe No good heads, ran to seed. 

pe ee 1 23  |Oneof the best of smooth sort , 


: CARROTS, 
2 ise was sown on April 30, thi 
Seed was sown in rows thirty inch 

half inches in the rows. 


nned out on July 17, and dug on October 18, | 
apart and plants were thinned to one and one 


* 
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Variety. 


—_— 


Bush. Lb 
ee a orp ee eee oe ke August 6 667 50 
we ern. <'o, S a) a! a0 ee, ee a ee | : 5 ae s 
eee ah eects Mere ‘cael 290 24 


CELERY. 


E Seed was sown in the frame April 10 and transplanted J uly 6 into trenches 
he varieties grown are shown in the following table. The crop was taken up Osis 
r 26. . 


a ) Se 
he : N 
Variety. Aachen: Average Q ij 
7 ? | Weighed. W eight, ua ity. 
ris ae Yellow ...... Pe stiscigehs. SS ae See | 25 16 
eS ee ee eee eee] 27 43 | Extra pood, good si: 
Se Ribbed arise ase Rives Gs sa 3 ere Pa rate aie ae 28 25 nile a jatee © 3 
ench eee re Mic eR cardial n' Rec sy'n ens v6 tin ees 23 37 
’s Magnificent Mera certs Petre a oie goo re wh in She a ss 28 34 A good variety. 
RE EOE nea ah ena eons eee ese 30 37 
: : SWEET CORN. — 


_ Four varieties of sweet corn were planted on May 6. The following table gives 
ie results :— 


ee 
a = | = 
: : Yield f 
Variety. Tassels Formed. regu Hills. 
Rs PP Tsk. Ry Tree July 30 

I eigen ses veins ese e sre eee Aug 7 

SE re ee eee en eats naewess Has 34 es 5 ti Ral as a 

[UAW ........--- Ser aigiga Riv wis'e lene © + Pah Ee ae BIE ET July Sach 
gs Se a 2 

F ONIONS, 


and harvested October 11, Dan- 


Four varieties of onions were sown on April 17 : ; ; 
d being the nearest ripe at time 


xs Yellow Globe giving the largest yield per acre an 


re a tien 
a ee 2 | 
| Date Date Vield 
Variety. Sown. Harvested. | per Acre. 
Shee ees nae eae 
é Be | | Bush. Lb. 


April17 | Oct. Li 4°3 80 
I EET a dd eae 17_| a 748 84 
gers Wethersfield.........- -- «cee corset coe brges Y | 1,127 4% 
ei MRIOM Lo seo seen ccercnesesesoree ee "7 mae § 960 59 
Sege Red Wethersfield...........-----0 of 
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PARSNIPS. 


own April 30, in rows 30 inches apart 


ince snip was s : 
Seed of the Hollow Crown parsnip Crop was dug October 18 and yiele 


and thinned June 3 to 2 inches in the rows. 


at the rate of 493 bushels 41 pounds to the acre. 


PARSLEY. 


Double Curled Parsley was sown on April 80 and grew well, attaining ‘a hei z] 
of 11 inches and being ready for use on July 30. 


PEAS. 


Seed was sown in rows three feet apart and 1 inch apart in the rows, on M 
8, of the following varieties :— 


Variety. Height. In Use. rs peak Quality. 
id Poaiee £0 Bush. Lb. 
Gregory’s Surprise.. ..... 3 1 July 14 148 14 'On July 17, sweet, good quality. 
GIBdUE Awecas - cap tks sss 5 6 u 20 177 14 |On Aug. 8, splendid flavour. 
American Wonder .......-. - 2 4 n 22 158 19 (On Aug. 6, fair. 
_ McLean’s Advancer....... 3 0 wi» 27 179-23 
PIOROUNG ST 55, al ytaw Woes 3 7 Aug. 10 76 38 |Aug. 24, excellent. 
PETACAPOIN, v5. Feo dave 3 4 we 0 29 1h 
OIG UMORG cf Fks cls dees Se 6 0 July 31 156 48 
Thomas Laxton........... 3 7 nu 22 112 56 |One of the best tested. 
Premium Gem... ..-..... 25 =H eae 166 53 (July 18, very sweet. 
Sutton’s Excelsior. ...0.... 2 11 u 24 103 52 
PERI ate wee vies gees 3 5 Aug. 10 160 50 


RADISHES. 


Seed was planted on May 8 and July 11, respectively. Varieties used were 
Forcing Turnip Scarlet and Early Scarlet White Tipped Turnip. A very good : 
was obtained of each variety from the first sowing, but the second was totally des: 
troyed by the maggot. . 


SQUASH. 


Seed was planted on May 4 and May 20, respectively, in hills, nine feet apai 


each way. No results were obtained fr : : . 
om the first pl 18 
shows the results of the second:— planting, but hea 


Vari Ready Date 
arlety, to of Yield per Acre. 
en EE CR aa a Sa Use Blooming. 
Seog’ Orcatedk J fae | Tons. Lb. 02 
I ush Scall <a AK, "2.5 88 8 © Sise-0 lp elealee « acecndeaatees een ene jAug 4 
Long Vegetable Marrow ge attow) oo baa 106 


7 ie 
row, harvested on Sept. 16:0 ees Sept. 12. | : 5 =" 781 


White Bush Marrow, harvested on Sept. 16 


oo 09 
Me 
~_ 
ee) 
A 
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> year, which is encouraging. Varieties fruiti : 
. - : n 
ity: Sparks Karliana 12-18, Sparks Rarticn moe in 


pe Sunn brook 
liana 12-23, Bonny Best, Chalk’s Far] ue , ( YOrook strain), Sparks 
nin), and Rennie’s XXX Earliest. y Jewel, Trophy, Sparks Earliana (C.ELF, 


TURNIPS. 


E One variety, Early White Flat Strap L 

—- - : p Leaf, was sown on Avr 

p use June 28. Plants and rows 15 inches apart and 2 inches pare Lae ee 
e, when dug on October 18, 2,981 bushels 26 pounds. The table aoa 1e per 
mips in the early part of the season was fairly good. y of these 


SALSIFY, 


| Long White Salsify was sown April 30 and was due on Got) 
= g§ on October 18, yielding 
hels 12 pounds per acre. yielding 145 


4 FLOWER GARDEN, 


ed 


- ‘The following varieties of annuals were sown in the hotbed on the 10th of 
ril, and set out in the open on the 20th of May. 


Se SS ea —__—_—__o__———— 
a 


: ; : Bloomed from | Bloomed to 
‘ Variety. Gatet Ae 
TE Ee eg nw aoe Sg win v's np vice fae va cies cersicases August 4 |Severe frost. 
sirrhinum, 11 varieties........ Se Ag Seer eee eee ee eer ee July 2 |October 15 
ieee eae sceees OF ee Se a ene Pot EE " 18 |August 30 
MUNIN 5 pce Chen 6 preraee brew See ee [Ae Ain SOC ay Dee AE eer ee " 16 |September 23 
idytuft ..... PRR EE COE ge DS edhe a Poi Oa os os Gos iW eee ks Look " 17 |October is 
ERE EN eS lea ee Fe Sen eee August 9 |September 23 
aorphotheca aurantiaca.... Set nee ee BGS ced sek Sik sede Gin " 16 |October by 
NE COT RAC a oicie eis sine eis twice reece et veh ewene ce caes June 20 |September 23 
elia Erinus...... ase Mates ad whe is aoe Fy sears as eas oaks aie NGarcae es July 20 " 23 
RR Reo as ca Dh glt dine dicns soe sd uwnssdveeewecses August 20 [October 17 
MCU... 2.06.52. Serena sla k's died =e sc .ew' Se ee EE June 28 " 17 
Means affinis..........: Seana Meas a oc are ena Oo i'e Guia vs July 28 " 23 
SE See ee - A cant RC Or Sar June 29 September 23 
Se Drummondii, 7 varieties ............ccsececccececccetcreere reese July . nae Ee me 
Py, “ WBTIOMOE, v2 noes 8 « PRN OE yest scenes ta ve pace ates 2 " ovember 17 
isy, D varieties....... Btidio\sia, se’ Pir iefctnre csis she owiace wna Siem se d.00010 7) eLsue ty bat 
unia, 3 varieties.......... Me ea pes ac o'cxye 2 « Sy, ere J oe af se Si a 
es eictics Pa Oe a SETS Sis wen © ER es Ce se eA BE cee 
eet» 2. pea oa  ecectarige sc ssn ay on ped ete nse Faerecs August 16 [Septomber 98 
MMOD cis ov o's « - ee neo a usiaie oo wears Sta kad oe ad sei aS 
Ee EE Pe er aS a a ee a 4 pa 5 Boren si a 
jiglossis, 2 varieties.......... ee oa OOOO a TE eh ee ea ng 4 ae 
bena, 8 varictics........ .6.-sesseee seers Pees Songs ayes te Tae: EO UN Geen beoeaee 
4 varietios...... ..-.+.... a a ae a Height 85 inches 
Erie SACCOTUM VITIGIS. ......-----+eeeeeeceree rere n terete Racial 3 September 23 
et er oe ae a ed ewe Chee oer ee ues ecnseveeee ee see _ " 
ysanthemum, 2 varieties.........-.--seeeererereee Vase ease es ss q ay. tNeveicesen 
Bthus, 8 varieties.....1.....+.2sseececeersresccrs see eee July 29 |September 23 
india DP aPeP ee Uunie sar etaatssse su sreuscaereere reer OTE E Tone 99 | November 3 
aria, SE CP a ER AT li a July 19 September 93 
aver Danebrog..... Pinder sneesancses eer ecs scene ens’ : 98 : 93 
MENS 4) “sus oes oe Po eS eee ee ea Anpust’ 9 | Aoguat 30 
Ae ee SE eh Ty eae ee Stee a phe aoe oe * 
eT ee ee 


jae 
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TULIPS. 
ced : m 
Variety. Mae popes Yareny: 
OE a Ss toy RECT E Fare. May 17 ||Vermilion Brilliant So bic PRL ROR EEE 
CGhrysolora (single)......+.++0+- ese: » 16 ||Couronne d’Or (double).......... ... 
Cottage Maid, .. ..sesceseeeeereeess « 19 ||/Imperator Rubrorum...............-- 
Duchesse de Parma. .. ..--seeecerees «18 ||Mourillo.......--2+se--s5 aneeucequh an 
Joost van Vondel (red)... .+.s++eee eres « 15 |}Darwin (late single)......,..-.4-.-++. 
Joost van Vondel (white).......-.-++. » 16 {;Gesneriana Spathulata.. ............. 
Keizerskroon.. » %. NS te iy Sas t ate ae et ae ee " 16 Tsabella a2 ps * 5 06a oe 0 oe O08 5 2.e ae Or ee 
BARING Mk ie was 0a ore ee are a 19° |)Ga Candeut. .y. 0... we cuaasb enue ee 
Pottebakker (scarlet)........-+ eatee nw 16 {La Merveille........cc.ceeeee secenes 
" LWhite) cnc teande > ames n. - 14> 1 Plootet:<. ic55.47,5 onset deem oan 
PROGEPING iss naples Fonds eet scernenrs w 19 {Nellow Besa... 3-2-5005 wesete § 
DAFFODILS. 
Variet Commenced Vari Comm 
y: to bloom. DAE « 
Barri Conspicuus (sin lekcrseetorsan se J iF; ilis Si i 
Bicolor Empress..... : ene Lees Bees Mi: pias 30. eee arpaibaksnes Jorn > 
fee Victorian 4 Seaeeeac rise ee 30. > Opnabung © een eee 
PUT OBOR ho hrs si 17! pee Sse SAE ie oak é u 25. ||Princeps Be ee ee 
PPSEAON OPEL s.cite sem go vn nice bem wee» u 28, {Iris Anglica 4 ne See ee eee 
Incomparabilis Cynosure............. Tee!) " Hispanica. icc eee 
ts Figaro sieve Bote a Eee . 28. ee seer eo ee eenee 
CROCUS. 
Mixed ieti 
varieties. Bloomed May 4. 
SCILLA SIBIRICA. nad : 
Mixed varieties, | 
rieties Bloomed May 8 , 


CHIANODOXA LUCILIAE. 


Mixed varieti i 
ieties, Weak growth, no bloom. 


SWEET PEAS, 


Fifty-five varieties of 
Helen Grosvenor. 


All . . p . 
Tease mane ie a varieties bloomed profusely until well into August. Soil ¢ 


Sweet peas were sown April 19. The first to bloom " 
apted to the production of bloom of superior merit. | 


SMALL FRUITS. 


While black, y d i 
another year hie ae 


Of the vari 
pounds to the acre, whil aie oe under test, Beauty led with a yield of 18. 
P, though not a heavy yielder, produced the cho 


esc, fruited freely, it is perhaps well to def 
e table of standing of the varieties being te 


Among the red cur 
rants, : 
a yield of 9,995 pounds to the acre, ¥ 


the fruit was large and of ets de 


xcellent qu ality, 
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Is regards white currants, White Gra 
acre, while Large White Brandenbu 

fooseberries did not fruit at all. 

f the raspberries, the red sorts alone fruited: § 

ue yes ; Sunbear ar 

= the most fruit, while Herbert gave berries : Sete eae 


, of splendid quality and size 
Ihe order of merit according to yield of strawberries was Warfield Win Belt 
fennessee. : | = 


pe was first with a yield of 


5,193 
tg produced the best fruit. pounds 


ORCHARD. 


‘a 
phe apple trees came through the winter fairly well. Winter-killing was in 
pce with many of the standard varieties. The cross-bred and crab-apples, as 
ss, are hardy, while such standard varieties as Hibernal, Charlamof aa 
novka, give promise of success. Fruit formed on three trees of Hvae a neuer 
variety, but was blown off before mature. : 

[wo thousand nine hundred and ten yearling seedlings were set out in the 
z of 1912. These were grown from seed of the following varieties: Anis, Anto- 
i, Beautiful Arcad, Hibernal, Tetofsky, Duchess, Charlamoff, and Yellow 
sparent. A large proportion of the trees secured by the growing of these seed- 
‘should be hardy, while a fair proportion of these hardy trees should produce 
\d quality of fruit. . 

Mr. A. P. Stevenson, of Dunstan, Manitoba, supplied this Station with the 
ving varieties of apples, from which seed was taken: Blushed Calville, Anto- 
Ls Charlamoff and Hibernal. These seeds were planted in a frame in October 
ees will be produced from this northern-grown stock and handled in the same 
er as outlined above. This system affords the quickest solution to the problem 
euring hardy trees for this country, and varieties of satisfactory quality. 


ea ae 


% TREE PLANTING. 
[he principal tree planting of the year consisted in planting groups of trees 
shrubs in the grounds, between the Calgary and Edmonton trail and the 
rintendent’s residence. It is proposed to complete this work in the spring of 
“and when done, the grounds will be most attractive. The testing of these 
ties of trees and shrubs will afford visitors a good opportunity of comparing 
ties and making selections for their own grounds. 
| 


TS OF BEST VARIETIES OF FRUITS, VEGETABLES, 
USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 
HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, CLIMBERS, AND AN- 
NUALS FOR THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES. 


ers in the Prairie Provinces from buying plants 


30 much money is lost by ao desirable to publish a list of those 


h are unsuitable, that it has been thought cask Ieaiitioek ae ae 
Amended for planting. There is a great difference oe 1] ee eiocded: orate 
y trees and shrubs which succeed in sic serena is ‘aind true in regard 
* This is particularly true of varieties of fruits, be See trees or trees for 
| ee ‘saos each stock. In the case 
| r wind-breaks to obtain trees rows sirable to obtain trees 
pee ‘native’ in the following list it 18 very desirable 


6—254 
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o stock, as the same species from the southern part of their a 


erown from nativ 
cases. 


would not prove hardy in many 
FRUITS RECOMMENDED FOR PRAIRIE PROVINCES. 


Most Favourable Situations.—Blushed Calville, Hibernal, Anise 


oa) in tli é ‘yi 
Apples, wn the Antonovka, Patten’s Greening, Lowland Raspberry, Beaut 


Duchess, Charlamoff, 
Arcad. ; 
Crab-apples.—Transcendent, Virginia, Hyslop, Florence. ; 
Saunders’ Hybrid Apples Jewel, Charles, Silvia, Prince, Tony, Robin, and | 
These are about the size of other named crab apples, but hardier. 4 
Plums.—Cheney, Aitkin, Odegard, Assiniboine, and best early seedlings of 
native plum of Manitoba, which are to be preferred above all others if earliest 
best are obtained. In southern Manitoba, and possibly in very favoured locat: 
in other provinces, the Sand and Compass cherries, which are more like ph 
than cherries, will succeed. There are a number of promising varieties AI 
Hansen’s hybrid plums, including Etopa, Hanska, Opata, Kaga, Owanka, and Bs 
Currants, Red—Raby Castle, Stewarts, Red Dutch. 
_ Currants, White-—White Grape, White Dutch. : 
Currants, Black—Beauty, Naples, Lee’s Prolific, Saunders, Victoria. 
Gooseberries.—Houghton. 


Raspberries, Red.—King, Loudon, Turner, Sunbeam. 
Raspberries, Purple—Columbian. % 
Raspberries, Black—Older. The black raspberries are not, very satisfa 0 ’ 
Raspberries should be covered with soil in winter in many places. 


Strawberries—Senator Dunlap, Beder Wood, Crescent, Lovett, Enhance, 
Pocomoke. The Senator Dunlap has proved the most satisfactory for general ple 
ing. Strawberries need the protection of a straw mulch in winter. | 


VEGETABLES RECOMMENDED FOR THE -PRAIRIE PROVINCES. 


Asparagus.—Conover’s Colossal, Palmetto, Argenteuil. 


Beans.—Round Pod Kidney Wax, Wardwell’s Kidney Wax, pane yellow-pod 
or wax, bush beans; and Stringless Green Pod, Early Red Valentine and E: 
Refugee, among green-podded varieties. 7 
Beets.—Meteor, Early Model, Blood Red Ball, Egyptian, Eclipse. 
Cabbage.—Paris Market (ext . 
z ra early); Early Jersey Wakefield, and Copenha 
Market peat Danish Ballhead and Drumhead Savoy (late) and Red Dutch ( 
Cauliflowers.—Early Dwarf Erfurt and Early Snowball. 4 


Carrots.—F 
rrots.—Harly Scarlet Horn, for early; and Chantenay for main crop 
Celery —W : 


ii it . oe | 
Yellow) ute Plume (the earliest) and Golden Self Blanching (Paris Go. 


Corn.— Squaw (flint ; & | 
Ra ead, int), Early Adams (flint), Early Malakoff (sweet), Ge 


Cucumbers.—P ss Whi ; 
eerless White Spine or White Spine and Davis Perfect. 
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Lettuce.—Grand Rapids (early curled); 
, and Improved Hanson (curled cabbage) ; 
varieties. Iceberg is one of the best for 
Melons, Musk. 


stances. 


Onions.—Karly Flat Red, Large Red Wethersfiel 
rletta, White Queen and White Pearl are other e 
ich alike. 


Parsley.—Double Curled : 
Peas —Gregory’s Surprise, Thos. Laxton, Gradus, American Wonder, Nott’s 
celsior, Sutton’s Early Giant (early); Sutton’s Excelsior, Premium Gan esas 


ly) = Reliance, McLean’s Advancer, Heroine, Stratagem (medium to late); Tele- 
one, Champion of England and Quite Content are three fine, tall varieties. 


Potatoes, early.—Karly Ohio, Rochester Rose, Reeves’ Rose (pink), Bovee (pink 
d white). The Early Ohio is not as productive as some, but is very early and dry. 
ish Cobbler and Early White Prize (white). Main Crop—Table Talk, Gold Coin, 
man No. 1, Wee McGregor (white), Ashleaf Kidney, Empire State. 

_ Radishes, Scarlet—White Tipped Turnip, Rosy Gem, French Breakfast, Icicle. 

_ Rhubarb.—Victoria, Linneus, Strawberry. 


Squash. Summer—Long White Bush, White Bush Scallop, Summer Crook 
ack. W inter—Hubbard. 


Tomatoes——Sparks’ Earliana; the best strains of this variety are the most 
jable, such as North Adirondack and Sunnybrook. Other good varieties not quite 
early are: Chalk’s Early Jewel, and Bonny Best. 


Turnips—Early.—Extra Early Milan. 
Turnips—Swedes—Champion Purple Top, Skirving’s Improved. 


Iceberg, Giant Crystal Head, Crisp as 


Trianon and Paris are two of the best 
summer use. 


—Hackensack and Emerald Gem, under specially favourable cir- 


d, and Yellow Globe Danvers. 
arly small white varieties, all 


TREES AND SHRUBS RECOMMENDED FOR THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES. 


Deciduous. For Forest Plantation and Windbreak. 


Box Elder or Manitoba maple (native), Acer Negundo; Green Ash (native), 
axinus pennsylvanica lanceolata; American Elm (native), Ulmus americana; 
per or Canoe birch (native), Betula papyrifera; Cottonwood (native Alberta), 
ulus deltoidea; Balsam Poplar (native), Populus balsamifera; Mossy me - 
irr oak (native), Quercus macrocarpa, for southern Manitoba, especially ; pees 
rry or Nettle Tree (native), Celtis occidentalis; Russian poplar, Populus - hoe 
yana; Laurel-leaved willow, Salix pentandra, (S. laurifola) ; Voronesh ee es fs 
low, Salix Voronesh; Sharp-leaved willow, Salix daphnoides acuttfo oe ee 
od (native), Tilia americana, for southern Manitoba, aes ate a oft map 
ative), Acer saccharinum (dasycarpum), for southern Laeaee ha ers 


Evergreens and Conifers 


Picea canadensis (alba); Black spruce (native), di 
Laria laricina; Lodgepole pine (native), Pinus contoria 


: j th vi Pinus sylves- 
urrayona; Riga pine, Pinus sylvestris rigaens?s ; and the eee . loved te 
? : = ° 
fee % not quite so hardy; Jack pine (native), Pinus ban P 
, 


xcky Mountain Blue spruce, Picea pungens. 


White spruce (native), 
wiana; Tamarack (native), 
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Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 

All of the above trees are ornamental, but 1n addition there are: | 

F : : y , . 4 li ail: 

Deciduous T'rees——American Mountain ash, pthetiess ih Ginnaliae vl 
tataricum Ginnala; Cut-leaved birch, Betula alba pee ke b 1a¢ 

Prunus nigra; American plum, Prunus ameriwana, Siberian crab-apple 
Prunus pennsylvania. 


Acer 
plum, ug 
Pyrus baccata; Pin cherry, : 
Trees.—White cedar or Arbor Vite, Phuya occidentalis. There ¢ 
eing Thuya occidentalis Wareana, known ¢ 


Evergreen : | 
many varieties of this, the hardiest ) ie :! a 
Siberian Arbor Vite; Swiss Stone pine, Pinus Cembra; Dwarf Mountain oj 
Pinus Montana Mughus; Savin or Juniper, Juniperus horizontalis (Sabina). Th 
last two named are really shrubs. , 


Shrubs.—Bush honeysuckle, Lonicera tatarica, and varieties; Albert Regel 
honeysuckle, Lonicera Alberti; Siberian Pea tree, Caragana arborescens; Shrut 
earagana, Caragana frutescens; Dwarf caragana, Caragana pygmaea ; Common lila 
Syringa vulgaris. Many varieties of this can be grown. J osika’s lilac, Syringa J 08 
kaea; Himalayan, or Chinese lilac, Syringa villosa; Japanese or Tree lilac, Syrim 
japonica; and Syringa amurensis, resembling it very much. High Bush cranberr 
Viburnum Opulus; Choke Cherry, Prunus virginiana; Cherry, Prunus Maacki; Mis 
souri or Golden currant, Ribes aureum; Van Houtte’s Spirea, Spirwa Van Houtter 
Spirea arguta; Sorbus-leaved spirwa, Spirwa Sorbifolia; Golden-leaved spires 
Physocarpus opulifolia aurea; Meadow sweet (native), Spirewa salicifolia; Spire 
Billardii; Cotoneaster acutifolia; Cotoneaster integerrima (vulgaris); Juneberry 01 
Saskatoon berry, Amelanchier alnifolia; Siberian Dogwood, Cornus alba sibiriea 
Huonymus linearis; Snowberry (native), Symphoricarpus occidentalis. ‘ 


Roses —Japanese rose, Rosa rugosa and hybrids and several native species; alsc 
Persian Yellow and Old English Moss. Hybrid Perpetual roses should be protecte 
by covering with soil in winter, and if so treated the following should succeed 
Madame Plantier (white), Frau Karl Druschki (white), Magna Charta (bright rose) 
General Jacqueminot (crimson scarlet), Mrs. John Laing (soft pink), Ulric 
Brunner (cherry crimson), Baronne de Bonstetten (velvety blackish-crimson), Mrs 
R. G. Sharman Crawford (deep, rosy pink), Madame Joly (pink), John Hopp 


(rose pink), Prince Camille de Rohan (deep velvety crimson). Pierre Notting (de 
erimson). | 


Climbing Plants.—Virginia Creeper, Ampelopsis quinquefolia; Native Clematis 
Clematis ligusticifolia, a very desirable native species; Frost-grape, Vitis vulpin 
native of southern Manitoba, but not adapted to. the open prairie; Climbing Bit el 
sweet (native), Celastrus scandens; Wild hop. 


Herbaceous Perennials —Many species and varieties of herbaceous perennial 
ee ate oes provinces. Among the most desirable are ponies, Germal 
ae a Eee ee ee Iceland poppies, bleeding heart, coreopsis, yelle 
ee alee elphiniums, campanulas, platyeodon. For lists of varieties 
“ake ene Levens Perennials, which can be obtained free on application 

mental Farm, Ottawa. , 

Annuals —! als su oe i | | 

kinds can be Se are ape nities Prairie Prone eae 
pansy, stocks, petunia, aster verbe ee ~ pee ‘Dove; phic eaniaeeme 
lobelia, but m na, pinks, nemesia, poppy, phlox Drummondi, am 


any More might h 
H Site DE ne f t . . = 
if started early, succeed well. amed. Geraniums, cannas, dahlias and gladiol 


PA 
- 
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PERIMENTAL FARM, AGASSIZ, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, P. H. MOORE, BSA. 


Horticulture is not now receiving the special attention here that it did for m 

S, as the situation of this Farm was found not to be very suitable for fruit ae 
he attention is, however, paid to this part of the work, and following will be uct 
port on some experiments conducted in 1912. ‘ 


; VEGETABLES. 
POTATCES. 


‘Thirty-one varieties of potatoes were grown in 1912, on land similar to that 
ich grew roots and corn and treated very much in the same manner, with the 
eption of artificial fertilizer. They were planted in rows two and one-half feet 
rt and from a foot to a foot and one-half apart in the drills. An accident happened 
hree varieties so that the following list contains only twenty-eight. 

-All potatoes were somewhat touched with blight, but the percentage of rot at 


ging time was not very great in any case. . 
| 
: Yield per » Har- Market- 
Variety. ree i Planted. | ested. Rotten, | Small. abies 
: Hone Lb 19a =} 191, || % % % 
erican Wonder........ Seats ate 10 856 | May7 | Sept. 9 5 15 80 
Rs ce Serge eth ne. 6 42 T1O 15 75 
1ey Re A Per eee 9 1,272 | Gale " 9 10 25 65 
rere A ers pee: 348 u 7 ny? 6 5 25 hs 
ES ee ee 9 876 ay 4 " 5 8 a me 
aes otandard..:......- ere gee ee 1.169 aty f nv 12 5 4 K 
MM SCUIGY obs gens e cwlsda cess 8 1,028 mys n 10 : 5 Sy 
meoy Mammoth. .-.......-...--- 8 1,028 n 7 " a ic oD . 
ASCOU LIES oo fc cia cepcvowne cs 8 368 oe " 10 1B 7 
Pe nor rare 8 936 |< 07 ae oe 75 
Se ae oe ne 7 1,312 Oe es ee : = a 
Bet George... . cece 55 cree (0 RO Eo (a a . oR 70 
ee Extra Harly...........+.---. 7 784 tk gah 3 17 75 
AS Re Ore Pee 7 1,840 Bie h: De ota 6 90 74 
hester Rose (Lacombe Seed)..... 7 71,312 w 7 tnt 10 5 65 
SS a. ae T Atsoke "4 " 8 30) 62 
ee Ei sc mics o> + - ee ore a ce le ed ea o 
eaf Kidney..... aa apaaietis «<2, 6 1,728 Ril a 8 20 72 
I gs rang Sne's + 9 6) 1,125 Rel Poche 8 24 68 
arena «276 et Mise Mice inde 50 “9 
ves’ Rose (Lacombe Seed)........ 5 1,880 nd "43 10 20 7 
eer Eee 5 1,748 ee eet | 8 20 72 
MEP OLENtSle ....05eccvecreeseees 5 cee " 4 1.46 10 20 70 
RAR ee 5 6956 | be 5 25 70 
Or ae ea 5 428 ad he 3 32 65 
d to Beat....... 5 GS a eer Gee 28 60 
He Talke..+.020-n2eesvseeeeevrss : Si Dea a Cea 0 hee 30 | 60 
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A fertilizer experiment was carried on with potatoes, the fertilizer being suppli 


by the German Potash Syndicate. Three- quarters - ae ie land a - 
this experiment, and the following are the results 0 ifferent p 


$$  ———————————— 


Plot Fertilizer Applied per Acre. Planted. | Harvested. Yield per Acr 
ii \ ‘ 
ay ai 1912. 1912. 9 
May 9 Oct. 26 11 tons, 600 pound Vs. 
(adie) icc cccecccset “30s seen nsevubegeecaeee ) | 
; $00 ser sulphate of potash... .ss+eeeeeeees u 9 « 26 18-0 160 28 
400 ow maperphicepHists: | 
140 nitrate of soda 
3 |400 : superphosphate... .seeereesereeres n 9 » 26 {12 w 1420 wom 


140 w nitrate of soda. 


Not being able to secure enough of one variety of seed to plant the thr 
quarters of an acre, we were forced to use Dakota Reds. The seed planted was Ye 
large and rough, and the crop harvested could also be described in the same way. 
market value of same was not very high. | 

During the season a large variety of seeds were tested under conditions he 
The land was a light, sandy soil and not very rich; the season being a dark and e& 
one. Such vegetables as require a warm, bright summer did not come to maturii 
In the case of radishes, turnips, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, and cauliflower, the x 
comparative value of the variety tests was much interfered with by the cabbage 
gots, as on these vegetables several different mixtures were tried for the prevel 
of the maggots and this made these plots not of a comparative nature. 


BEETS. ae 


Five varieties of beets were grown during the season with the following rest 
The weight of the crops is taken from two drills thirty feet long. They were | 
vested when fit for table use as a market garden product. 


Variety. ‘ Planted. Harvested. bi of 
Fayptian Dark Red Turnip........+4. aul eee May 6,1912 | Oct. 9,1912 | 8 pounds. 
Bety, Dulech cores. ics eee : : soe 
Early Blood Red Tarai his vii eie eee : < ce a 
BOOTS AM 55 5. ec a ee ee ee : : is : 
SS fhe Sah oe a eee ae Ww wt " 
PARSNIPS. 


One variety of this veget 


abl , 
is taken from two thirty-foot pees Big grown and gave a good return. The w 


Variety. 


Hollow Crown 


Se eeeee 
teeee 
. 
Se Ree a eate 
eéa< 
*eeees 


LL 
ee . 
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SALSIFY, 
ees <3 ; 
One variety of this was tested and it gave the following results: 


en 


Variety. 
ariety Planted. Harvested. Weight 


—_—_—_ | —.. 
_— 


_—_—— 


Brite erates eeeee ee etre” 2 SS 8 ess es April 13,1912 | Oct. 9, 1912/47 pounds. 


3 : PEAS, 


= 


ey crs of peas grown, one variety, Stratagem, germinated 
y and the moles attacked other varieties, but the general results were as follows 
were harvested for table use. Weights are taken from one drill thirty feet long 


Variéty. Planted. Ready for use. |Weight of Crop. 
1s ‘ 
1as Laxton. SR Pepe CON Utes iiatieere «te ok April 12, 1912. | June 19, 1912. 5°10 Ibs. 
ory’s Surprise...... hee ern ” " June 16, 1912. 6°14 4 
I ee Naha fiers sWiafn a pine vn ceceee ce cease " n  |*Jdune 19, 1912. 8° 7 
yhone. . Rebtel odvatal ates Siuve oe eiee ial 6) aie oO NGAS At ea " " June Golo cp on is aks 
5242) 08 oe ee ee 1) " J uly 12, 1912. toe fart 
ean Advancer CRU ae Pies rete iay stoic diese: e's, 8 \dveos wer " " July 12, 1912. ies 
MR MGE ei aatr Gane c bs ca Cs es cess o 0 vie se ns as eon " June 25, 1912. 11'13 
rican WVOMOC? oo owe date e's seen ecee eccer cess: " " June 21, 1912. 14° 5 in 
I ers ota ioie ah csisic: aiic\clate'eis 6 0°d-a"'s o°0's 60.0°8 Sie isisiareleis " " July 18, 1912. L032 
Mum SO eae ss SA Oeoonc " " June 22, 1912. Uae " 
ine oS SESE Go PES ee a a Te eo w1l7J > on July 13, 1912. 20° " 
> - 

CUCU MBERS. 


‘Three varieties of cucumbers were grown and the weights in the following table 
e taken from an average of three hills and taken at a time when fit for market 
_ The Peerless White Spine was the most prolific yielder, but the quality of all 
3e varieties was excellent. 

2 

ee —$ $$ $$$ <a ——s —$—$—$ <r 
Planted. Weight. 


Variety. 


— 


re yueastdeeseeee May 25, 1912 |, 19 Ibs. 
gts gs SEE tI I ala aa sepa To x 25, 1912 37 " 
less Ate SPINE. . 0660s sense esse cc cece rerssccees 25, 1912 29 


MUSKMELONS AND WATERMELONS. 


ed for the past two years but without 


: ieti been tri ; 
SS > aga fruit formed but 1t was always too 


ess in ripening any of them. In some ¢ 
all to be of use. , fees ; R 
Of muskmelons, the following varieties were tested: ee ppg ascbetn7 
mtreal] Market, Hoodoo Hackensack, Emerald Gem; and two kinds o le 

? ? ; ‘ mlm 4 a 
fe also grown, namely Salzer’s Earliest and Thennings. 


ases 
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CORN. 3 
n were tested with results as tabulated below. 
erage of ten hills. Stowell’s Evergreen whie 
count of poor seed and non-germination of sa 
and sick. All corn was harvested in the r 


Eight varieties of sweet cor : 
weights were taken from an av 
reported as a failure, was so on ac 
what®few plants did grow were weakly 
ing stage or fit for table use. 


— 
— 


Variety Planted. Weigh 

Harly Eivergreen......csscouresencnerervacenenssucvosevewoemeree sn? April a se a7} Ibs, 

REN LIVER RTOOD ows 6s pe dren te et SENSE EE COE Oe eee eee \ 4 
aahask Barly. soiccscoe dives ap acne sowens erage sess eres eaGtae et ¥nere : a aie “ 
Henderson's Metropolitan. .....+-++- Mans kidtes i028 eel a ae 5 = sr ee 
i ih ek pune AC RRM ARREARS GILL | May 8) 1912 |” 3¢1 
BM Tp eae cs fa 4 so cist o heea ead ee | April 29, 1912 30 
Golden Bantam. 6.65. Fescscaessegeneters Peryryer a ke " - oa a7 7 
Stowell’s Evergreen.......c.eceeereecceecesccscenrseesstrecerace Get " . “ 


SQUASH. = 
Seven varieties of squash were grown and all were harvested while in the groy 
stage. The weights given are taken from three average hills. The 
Vegetable Marrow has proven the most prolific this season, but all the others ha 
good quality of vegetable. 


Variety. | Planted. Weigh 


— — 


Long: Vegetable Marrow: sv... <Gsse.a0c0 ra cw reaecn ate Leaeaeieaee Late April 15, 1912 392 lbs 
(NET St ES ee AOR? SER Pee VOM a a Eee ' " 223 ae 
REIL 09.5 Sao oe ccastse c bbs bo aa ets oe cae ae ae Rie ae oe " " 2205 
Custsrd Marrow White Bush Scallop ........... ccc cecdcccceccecce : u " 202 
MAIO NY LICE 52 ass Mov cc Lobe ee MSnpae oeeee “ " 2025 = 
auge, White Bush "Marrow 0.2 cai. Cece caves aaeckee " " 1834 
Summer Crookneck............. Ching as ailpwe we Coats EEL PEE " " 664 a 


CABBAGE. 


_ These varieties of cabbages came through after having been planted sevel 
times and having had several different treatments for cabbage maggot, therefore th 


ati are not considered at all comparable. The weights were taken from averag 
lls. 


Variety. Planted. Weights. 

Flat Swedish. ... : d 
Tate Late Plat Deming a ae ee ++-| March 29,1912 ( 82 pounds. 
isk et, eee it 8 se nt Sine Alia a ee vo - 29 1912 ors " 
T<tre Amager Darich Ballhead, 2 OSS Says ara) eg ate eee Lota ieee " 29, 1912 60 " 
Red Danish Stonehead...-.., |" <.*¢2"* thors "tela ne ween t ut 29, 1912 | 564 on 
Copenhagen Marketi isco ccd ee sé ante roe: 
F ottler’s Improved Brunswick’ ifs = S90 e 05'S, wim oi Sa ene " 29: 1912 45 " 
Improved Amager Roundhead 2”) 27 7".3"** ">> ean oe ieee nw =6.29, 1912 | 414 ow 
Danish Delicatesse Red PS open re a eon ie ‘ev, em lsunipinn se ation eee " 29, 1912 40 " 
Foes a paminer Ballhead. Per : a COALS TA a ts 2 ee ee " 29, 1912 | 364 " 

‘xtra, larly Midsummer Savoy Seeee ees #10 28s ae na ay adie Sete he tii 29 1912 36 u" 
Mei rae -s0 sen Oaen oe eee uw 29,1912 | 283 
0 NS aRpbaomtnr eines pees Sint Seis eae n 29, 1919 fag. 
Early Jersey Wakefield. ~ . : : co 839 SS hee oe omy eg ee " 25, 1912 25 z 
Magdeburg ...... Bere ee sees ecg nnn ae u 29, 1912 aot 
Barly Paris Market |00111°7 ** cteeseesesess « 29,1912 | 30 « 

eR Tr sere ei y ; 

ST SS) ee re So " 25, 1912 14 ” 
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LETTUCE, 


ourteen varieties of this vegetable were grown a 


nd they were weighed when i 
m fifteen foot drills. re 


fit for market use. Th weights were taken fro 


4 " Rents ok, POM eesat ne, ee a oe | 63 pounds. 
ET SE SESE ZS ee a Nee pee alo 
| EEE A atresia oe ae Bre Gaia eer aks Patiger tne dine ce 
ee a ae aes 
ES aes 5 Ce eat eee eae arn ee ein 
(EAS ah GA eae " 29, 1912 45 = 
Mitre eee Se rhe: F a HE ae 
end Wi Rate PAMIRIG Ws of8 2 veleisine wets nis xe 3 " an jee 36 " 
Tee eae hein ee eewccieens| hh 129, 1 18 
eaInMON Gs sh eck 5 ea Oe ie a ame ee OL OTD els ‘ 
or, a ES EE ae ea " . ae Seeded ear y 
ioe : eee te e eeeee  eng oe | OSIM BACT O88 6-0 e\'0)'s 2 6 6. 6b 60,0 -¢.0''6 bie 8 6-07. 6 " ’ ‘ t 
NT cee eissepie wks Lo hce aes Fee cein cess. ae W429, 1912 : 


"3 BEANS. 


seven varieties of beans were grown; they were all harvested in the green bean 
tion, and the weights were taken from one drill forty feet long. 


* 


Variety. Planted. Weights. 


SE a ff a 


MUEUtISEIOSS WAX, .... 0c iccccns cs os ye ole tet Sea eee April 17, 1912 30 pounds. 
ELS Cees a ee ee Sng ea ee u 17, 1912 SY feria 
RN VE eee eh ul os civ elsie doe cose ss socess it ley 1912 30 " 
EE ire erase. 5 vie sie lnia'd oo onic’n eo 0.0 we 0.6.8 w 17, 1912 238 ow 
ine neuen a alatyistsistelaiwisiels) 6 aiwie\s «ius shsis 0,60 6'6,6 0 610 0.0.0 e-s.0 0.0.8s ep ese " 1 1912 40 ue 
MIGMEMRENNN HE oo) 7 a's wee chee cesses sscews ; » 17, 1912 29°6 
IRM Nee oe ei a eee cas LS tere Bosccete Bee Ee LA 32 on 


ARTICHOKES. 


Ine variety of this vegetable was grown, and the result was as follows. — The 
tts were taken from one drill sixty feet long, wherein the plants were two feet 


Variety. Planted. 


April 5, 1912 278% pounds, 


ONIONS. 
ag not ri nough to grow 
four varieties of these were planted, but the land was not sore sett ia od 
d crop of them, and what spoiled our experiment was the mo . ue : ear 
iF 2 s not coinparable 
z out the plants, which made the results of the onions no 


yay. 
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TOMATOES. 


Eleven varieties of tomatoes were grown, and the weight of the yield wag 
from five average plants The hop flea gave the plants a severe check at one t; 
the season, but, by judicious pruning, all the tomatoes were ripened, an 


quality, in almost every case, was good. The following results were obtained 


ripened tomatoes :— 


Wi 

Variety. Planted. ] 

: nf 

Sparks Earliana, i Saag Strain iis. visaes os oeeae Sete eee March 26, 1912 26 
Sparks Earliana (C.F). ......ccencccececcceccccccensescccccccceescens " 21 
Rannio’s XX. marliest.:; aves ies senep ses OMe epee es skh e Ugehee bees " 14 
Wlovida Special... any wnkaeos poe Ree ada oamiee Cede sere ee een OTT ey “ 19. 
Sparks Earliana 12-8 Strain (C.E.F)............ paw aioe sla aie yore eos eet eee " 16. 
Syarks HWarliana 12-8 Strain (O BBs. os. ssn ceswnbenvnnsaetvee eens (ree " 3 
Botmy Beet... oc kkg ss cnansea sae show ava ad caus the eins wiles one ane " 14 
‘Livingston’s Globe...........200- 94. din teNaolss eaule tome. MB oat e See “ g: 
PORE Y oy .ccas van Fig tee eee le ee hee aes fot ines eee " 30 

Obatk's- Karly Jowell 0 ot A Chas oi sade odd vsace sSubee ory anaeee ene " 16 
Matobleag i. :oc.cce siseschedeerseahncdeongiete ies Dann een ee " - 21 
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PORT OF EXPERIMENTS ON THE FRUI M 
| i) 
THOS. A. SHARPE, SALMON ARM, B. ae eo 


‘The soil on this farm is mostly gravelly loam a 
ellent for the production of clover and alfalfa, re = Se eae Cig is 
ms, prunes, sour cherries and all small fruits. eS 
| Potatoes were exceptionally good in quality this year. 

In 1908 thirty-nine varieties of plums and prunes were planted. 


APPLES. 

3 Of the apples, nineteen varieties fruited in 1912; of these, Longfield, Jonathan 
. and Newtown Pippin fruited freely, and are all valuable varicties. The others 
duced only a few specimens not sufficient to judge of their quality or productive- 
3S. 

There were also fifty-eight varieties of apples planted in the experimental 
hard in 1911 and 1912, and nearly thirty varieties either in nursery on the Farm 
ordered for this spring’s planting. 


e 


CHERRIES. 


Two varieties were planted, Olivet and Planchoury. Both produced good crops 
fine fruit, of excellent quality for shipping and canning, as well as for eating out 
hand. Two varieties are planted in nursery and about twenty ordered for this 
ing’s planting. 


PLUMS AND PRUNES. 


All the varieties of plums and prunes fruited. German prune, Shropshire 
mson and Primate were the best in quality and productiveness, Purple being a 
sd second. These are all: good shippers. Two varieties of Reine Claude fruited, 
; ripened so late that they are evidently not adapted to this district. 

About twelve varieties of plums have been ordered for this season’s planting. 


PEARS. 


There-are thirty-eight varieties planted in the orchard, and several sorts in the 


'sery. 

SMALL FRUITS. 
Blackberries.—Eldorado, Snyder, and Stone’s Hardy. These have grown vigor- 
ee tier, en Oolutnblan and King. These have proved 
orous and fruitful, also without protection. 
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Grapes—Saunders’ Seedling, Delaware, Brighton and Worden. These we 
vigorous growers and ripened their fruit. 

Many of the’ above-mentioned varieties of fruit are selected sorts, got from 
ish and European nurseries for the Experimental Farm at Agassiz, B.C., and 
as being tested there, to be of sufficient merit to justify the test in the Salmon - 
district. 

New varieties of merit will be added as opportunity offers. The annual raiy 
in this district is light, but, as there is seldom any frost im the ground during 
winter, the melting snows sink into the soil, and this carries the growth well on 
June, when, as a rule, there is a fair amount of precipitation in the form of ge 
rains. There is, thus, quite sufficient moisture to enable the crops to mature, ar 
failure has not been recorded for over twenty years. On the uplands there are 
dom late spring or early autumn frosts, tomatoes, garden corn, muskmelons 
watermelons ripening well. . ’ 
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PERIMENTAL SUB:STATION, FORT VERMILION 
| PEACE RIVER DISTRICT, ALBERTA. 


his station is situated in the valley of the Peace river in | 


‘ ; atitude 58° 93’, It 
} 300 miles north of Edmonton, and is in char 

4 ; tharge of Mr. Robert Jones. w 

ed the following report :— pees 


he spring of 1912 opened very early, the snow starting to thaw during the 
bart of April. Seeding was begun on April 29, but was not general until May 
ny opened very dry and continued so throughout the month, and, as a result 
was very slow. June was very dry and hot, with only “oo of an inch of rail 
+ the whole month. This gave the crops a permanent set-back which all the 
of July could not remedy. The crops that were not ploughed under were very 


~ 


uly opened showery and cold, a slight frost occurring on the nights of the 9th, 
nd 19th, which did considerable damage. The first part of August was showery, 
ie ripening period was prolonged. From the 13th to the 24th, however, the 
sr was good, and considerable cutting was done on the experimental plots. 
eccurred three times towards the end of the month. 


VEGETABLES, 


eeds sown in hotbeds April 19 to 21, transplanted to the open ground May 20 


ASPARAGUS. 


onovers’ Colossal, one year old plants, in use May 22; large and good. 


BEANS, GARDEN. 


own May 2 in drills 30 inches apart: Stringless Green Pod, fit for table August 
hallenge Black Wax, in use August 17. Neither of these did ripen. 


BEETS, TABLE. 
Egyptian Dark Red Flat, 


| \ i use July 15. | 
arly Blood Red Turnip, sown May 6, in use Mace ptian Turnip, sown May 


May 6, taken up September 11. Early Dark Red Egy 
y long, all very large. 
c CABBAGE. 

| r © ; 1ds. 
‘arly Jersey Wakefield, in use July 29; average pe age a pa pes eS 
h Ballhead, average weight, August 29, 4 Kildonan, wip pacha 
average weight August 29, 6 pounds. Red 
t, August 29, 53 pounds, 


3 pounds. : 
Rock, very fine and $s 


CARROTS. 
Half Long Chante- 


an) 7 
peptemoper 


99+ fine flavour. 


od 
a JUNe i 
large when pulled on 


larly Hlorn, sown May 6; fit for us 
sar y J n, 30 < 4 ~ 
own May 6; fit for use July 5; very fine, very 
ield, 720 pounds. 


7 ie 
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CAULIFLOWER 


erage weight, August 29, 12 pounds, ; 


Early § ball, in use July 15; av 
aot mate ight, August 29, 10 pounds. 


Dwarf Erfurt, in use July 10; average we 
CELERY. 


y large and crisp. Evans Triumph, 


White Plume, in use August 29; ver 
Golden Self Blanching, in use Septe 


September 5; medium in size but fine. 


15; small. 
CUCUMBER. 


Peerless White Spine, Cool and Crisp; some of the cucumbers were about ’ 
long when picked, very small. Both these varieties were considerably cut t 


in July. 
LETTUCE. 


Sown May 2; 1 row each of following varieties: Wheeler’s Tom Thumb, Unriy 
Summer, Cos Trianon, All Heart; in use May 28; very fine and crisp. 


MUSKMELON. 
Miller’s Cream Nutmeg, killed. by frost in July. 


PARSLEY. 


Moss Curled, sown May 6; in use from early part of June. 


PARSNIP, : Ps 


Hollow Crown, sown May 6; fine and large when taken up September 1 a : 


- PEAS, GARDEN. 


2 pi geanes 2, ere the peas sown in drills thirty inches apart. Henderson’ I 
s x8 me ne es long, pods 3 inches long, peas of a fine flavour; fit for th 
: “. ; Tipe August 1. Gregory’s Surprise, vine 24 inches long, pods of m 
eee one four to six medium large peas of a very ius quality; 
e y ; Tipe, August 1. Witham Wonder, vines 24 to 30 inches lon a 
ae Lei erated long; peas very fine; fit for table, July 10; ripe, ve 
maa oe ated eh . ae aad Ree ek productive, pods 3% inches an 
rahe quality; fit for table, July 29; ri rust 
eae 1 inches to 20 inches long, pod of a tee. oe = 
atts a Ai ea 20. Stratagem, vines 36 inches long, pods long (4 a 
aes ae ae large sweet peas of very fine quality; fit for table, 
ec a ee oe Wonder, vines of a medium length and very pre 
July 1; ripe Saas ee =e Te quality; fit a 
ade aed Senet S- dmiral Dewey, vines from 18 to 20 inches 1 di 
“Ong; peas of a delicious quality: fit f ; 95: rive TaE 

: or use, July 25; ripe, July | 


x6 


gS ‘a RADISH. 
own May 2. New Trium = 
Spanish; fit for use, May 30. ee Scarlet White Tipped Turnip, Winter | 

. ot 


i ia: i RHUB: 
Victoria; in use, May On. UBARB, 


Piaty XaLVe 


Sub-Station, 1912. 


i 7 ilion 
J 7] ( rchar | at bh 7) Fx wrt V erm 
A yple ) ar¢ t e I 


6—1914—p. 400. 
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SPINACH. 


oad Thick Leaved, sown May 6; in use J une 1. 


SQUASH AND MARROWS. 


our hills of each of the following, sown May 8, plant cue 
oth Whale, average weight at the end of ee ae re Brera Wer : 
average weight at the end of August, 2 pounds; English Vesuuine ut es 
fe weight at the end of August, 6 pounds; Hubbard, average weight ae the ney 
st, 4 pounds; Boston, fit for use July 25, average weight when picked hag is 
pounds. White Bush Scallop, very small when picked. White Congo ie 
id not germinate. , S 0 
: TURNIP, TABLE. ° 


xtra Early White Milan, sown May 21, fit for use June 19; from plot of one- 
h acre the yield was 720 pounds when pulled September 11; very large turnips. 


‘ie 


TOMATO. 


A 


me small package each of following varieties sown under glass April 28; trans- 
d to the open ground May 29:—Sparks Earliana, OC. E. F. strain, 1911; Most 
stive and early strain, 7-21; Atlantic Prize. Of these different kinds, 135 plants 
fransplanted and these were doing very well up to July 14, when there was a 
, frost and they were cut right down. There were just a very few small ones, 
ery green, on September 1. 


PoraToEs.—Test of Varieties. 


Yield 
: 1st Plot ist Plot ati £ Vari 
Name of Variety. er Pulled. ae Ate Description of Variety. 
Bush. Lb. 
Ree 1 Sept. 20 96 ..  |Round, white, very small. 
coin 2 ae eee cond a ay 20 168 .. (White, small. _ 

rman No. “4 Or aga aie “hee w 20 288 .. |Oval, white, medium. 
| on 18 | 220.1 [Pink mest. 
TST ee June 6 wee |Pink, medium. 
| 


; ~ 
rom 5 pounds; yield, when dug on September 21, 60 pounds. 


: Inpian Corn.—Test of Varicties. 
ER a a ae 
Weight of 
/ a : Cire hen Cut. Green Fodder 
Name of Variety. Sg omg ee Height. Conajhion when per Acre. 
a Inches Tons. | Lb. 
_ Table Corn. tae ee : 9 

C. E. F. Mal May 4/| Sept. 6 23 |In tassel Aug. 15, Just com : eed 
pC. E. F. Malakoff. . ay ept. ing in silk when os ‘ 1.920 
: Ys COFY.. 2020500 u 6 n 6 38 | Just coming ao ae ie 4 700 
ff, Semi-sweet....... no 4 i o08 rie nee ree as 

J 2b ae 


ee 
arf semi-sweet corn seed sent me by 


- . V . . “11 
he plot of one-sixtieth of an acre eae tassel August 6, 1n silk, 


2 ©. Phipps from Colorado. This variety a in 
4 26, Oorn was formed but very green until cut. 


—26 


= 
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Fiower Garpen.—Test of Varieties. 
Sown in open garden from May 20 to May 21. 
' When in Remase 
: Variety. Bloom. 
6 
7, er © eee ee 
eee eo August 8 !Double, very good. 
1)Helichrysum..... ovepspanscohe semadngnane. $: fogs: 2 9 Mixed eoloiine lala 
2|Portulaca......seeeeceeees gate Seay Pe) OOS eas i nel Varf ood, 
3)Gaillardia.....-++++-++eee = Becta been: nee cae tie 15 |Gocd. 
4 ec epee cinap He peste 5 6 6 dogs <7 AS Hee coer ‘Angad Very ees 
BiClarkia....+. ipa int oa SUN ne ae mew ee aor Rpm ree 
itaca. Deacinartie: cae pain’ #18 vad nh a Se gaan : 7 a suid very ge 
TiIGOFEtIM ... esa venssesiadwaresyedss sae gens cnse sivuagnns d ialver west 
BiSalpighossis .....+.-+sse-sersarerernencersrsstnnenitres : 7 Nee 
9 aan Nt aye RB AYA Orme pate BRA eo or) x HE Viste A 
at Sonera ee ol i a Ne ged ee ea ee ww P L Pa 
PAIS cas earn escin fo nielk-¥ 2 hiniir is He Be viaieese a oss : 
ASE OCIE pa cases sha he Fe bce esa. wane pew vel vin rae e are eae 
13 Abronia etttamcolen i LION LGulied endicrd see Vea : uly = ey 
14\California Poppy ... eee. cee cence eeecencnceeeens " 
1515 span Poppy Double Mixed....,....... . Evry ere ‘J uly = Mia! good, 
(iShirley POPPY. «oto vx <+ Cline « Wes ca ee Fed ek Ee eerie ae . : 
LU: White Swain Povpys: si.enkes ances bgeeenys deine namhaase uly 4 Hs ae 
18\ Double Annual Poppy 2. canis. odo eeawines oh awe eens nom " 5 Nhat! g' 
19|Ageratum....... aihia.aiak ageinlags Vip ad ee eiye ay © ely Tae gem " 7 : ws a 
20|\Semple’s Branching Aster. . ..........-.---00. eae abee August 7 | Very gon , colour pi nik, 
Siinweet Peas, 6 varieties i.:; ia. ass sa cbs cake peeeeeeer es July 25 ;Many colours, very good. 
22\|Candytuft, Empress White........ Th li tas ea ahaa June 19 |Large and good, 
PUN ADLNGR OF PINES, «ot... Phan doumeh eo pele acme eee July a Voy mee 
MORDRID E GODT cock sive oake cece eee Lee EE ee ta ee u é ; a 
EP PEOER AS sie ss pastes Ry et Pe eee " 24 |Very large and pink. 
Pig UB RIBIUIN oso vias aaa ev avs spt e sot ne opm tree June 30 | Very good. ®. 
fCehtaures or Dusty Miller? ic 1. deceins su ameenapee August 9 |Good. 
Nesbortaam, tall’. 25) U:1. 00s touagy ee erate Eee " 1 | Very good. 
" dwar =: 435. ee eee Saat dui cate ate a aS " aE " 


All in bloom until the frost, September 23. 


Sown in hotbed, April 20 to 25; planted in open, May 18 to 22. 


é : When in -7 
e Variety. lean Remarks. a 
1 PPR 6 | acct ou vee ae RE onesie ees apnea ate July 29 |Good, many colours. 
a Gators, 4 varietion. oe... civoseeecegac " 29 |Good. | 
{| elieen TOONS 6 05.1508 «ese Camel Ce ee nee Sais earns Kune June 25 |Very brilliant. # 
ao Pa ee eee Ee om vn Wee Kee eee ei July 20 |These could not be bette 
piginmia, wart, beatles ai yesd ee ee on a 4 
ransies, 8 varieties .. ....-. Werewretr rr rg ee June 5 \'Vhe finest ever produced 
- “! nats Mammoth White, i500 hee ee July 10 ‘Could not be batted | 
| a CERT CEE ee en nek wa Te 
10 Lavatera, Rosea Splendena. 1 UT TTitttttrestette " = V ery good. 
11 Chrysanthemum, Eclipse CO ng Sete eee eee . " / " , = 
2Celogia ste erent adee eae ganee " " 3 
AS) Marigold. dwinf.o. 11.777 tsc gee aes eee August 1 |Good. 


jAlyssum 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS UNDER TEST. 
2 Acer tataricum Ginnala 
2. Acer saccharinum, (dasy 
4 Acer Negundo 


A : ; 
(Ginnalian maple), doing well. 
carpum), (Silver maple), doing well. 


(Box elder or Manitoba inaple), doing well. 


a3 
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| Acer tataricum, doing fine. 

Acer pictum, good. 

| Picea excelsa Remontit, good. 

|Amelanchier vulgaris, doing well. 

| Betula alba laciniata (Cut-leaved birch), doing well. 

|Berberis Thunbergu (Thunberg’s barberry), doing very well 
Clematis montana, doing well. ~ 

| Caragana arborescens (Siberian pea tree), doing well; in bloom May 24, 
| Caragana grandiflora, doing very well; in bloom May 30, 1912 —. 
| Caragana frutescens, doing well; in bloom May 28, 1919, : 

| Caragana pygmea, doing well; in bloom May 28. 


} 3 
| Cotoneaster tomentosa, fair. 


: Crategus Arnoldiana, good. 

Celtis occidentalis, doing well.. 

| Oraiaegus Carrieri, doing well. 

Ceanothus americanus, doing nicely. 

Lonicera alpina, doing very well; in bloom May 30. 
“Lonicera Mundeniensis, doing well; in bloom May 29, 1912. 
Lonicera Fenzlet. ; 

Lenicera tatarica virginalis alba. 

Lonicera Sullivanti. 
Delphinium, doing well; in bloom June 6, 1912. Herbaceous perennial. 
Diervilla lutea. 

Huonymus europeus ovatus, doing well; in bloom May 25. 

“Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora. 

‘Ligustrum amurense (Amur privet). ° 

Frazinus pennsylvanica lanceolaia (green ash). 

Populus angusitfeclia. 

Lycium europaeum. 

Philadelphus Lemoinei Mont Blanc. 

‘Pseudotsuga Douglasti (Douglas fir). 

Pinus Sylvestris (Scotch pine). 

Spirea Billardu. 

Picea pungens (blue spruce). 

Pinus Strobus (white pine). 

‘Quercus rubra (red oak). 

“Rhamnus Frangula (Alder Buckthorn). 

‘Ribes aureum (Missouri Currant. 
Cupressus (Retinospora) pisifera. 
White Birch, doing fairly well. 
Syringa amurensis, doing weil. 
Syringa Japonica (tree lilac), doing v 
Lilac Madam Casimir Perier, only fair. 
Lilac Chas. Joly, doing fairly well. 
Lilac Charles Tenth, doing well; in bloom 
‘Lilac Michel Buchner, only medium. y 
Lilac Emile Lemoine, doing well; in bloom June 7, 
Lilac Jacques Calot, doing well. 

Syringa pekinensis, doing well 

Lilac Congo, doing well. 
Byringa villosa, doing very well; in bloom June 14, 
Lilac Mdlle. Fernande Viger, doing quite well, 
Thuga occidentalis Columbia, doing well. 


26} 


- 5 ON 
ery well; in bloom June 25, 1912. 


June 10, 1912. 


iv 
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9 Lilac Mdme. Abel Chatenay, doing fairly well. 
2 Spirea arguta, only medium. 

9 Salix Voronesh (golden willow), 
6 Thuga occidentalis, doing well. 
2 Thuga occidentalis globosa, doing well. 

1 Thuga occidentahs, Hoveyi, doing well. 

1 Viburnum molle, doing very well. 

1 Syringa chinensis ( rothomagensis), doing well. 

1 Lilac, no name, doing well, in bloom J une 17, 1912. 

1 Hippophae rhamnoides (sea buckthorn), doing well. 

1 Rose delicata, doing well. 

1 Rose rugosa alba, doing well; in bloom July 9, 1912. 

1 Spirea sorbifolia, doing very well; in bloom June 22, 1912. 
3 Amelanchier (June berries), doing well; did not bloom this spring. 


doing very well. 


FRUITS UNDER TEST. 


Cross-bred Apples.—Behaviour of Trees. 


2 Alberta—September 1, 1912, doing well. 
9 Charles.—Have done very well. 

9 Tony.—Doing only fairly well. 

2 Prince—Doing fairly well. 

2 Golden.—Doing well. 

2 Magnus.—Has done well. 

2 Silvia. —Quite good. 

2 Robin.—Only fair. 

2 Proneer.—Good. 


Seedlings of Cross-bred Apples. 


2 Seedling of Alberta.—Doing very. well. 

2 Seedling of Golden.—-Quite good. 

8 Seedling of Jewel—Good. 

2 Seedling of Siluia—Have made good growth. 


Russian Apple Seedlings. 
1 Varna.—Very good. 


1 Charlamoff.—Doing fairly well. 
1 Morden.—Doing very well. 


Plums. 
1 Cheney.—Doing poorly. 
1 Attkin——Doing poorly. 


Raspberries. 


1 Herbert.—These h 


15 Heebner.—Haye eat made very strong growth; 4 pints of fruit. 


one well; 2 pints of fruit, picked August 5, 1912. 


RLACK CURRANTS. 


All of the black curr 


ants i 4 
August 3; medium in gj were in bloom from May 25 to June 1, and were 


Ze. 
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Black Currants —Varieties Tested and Yields. 

2 Bang Up, 7 pints. 2 Magnus, 6% pints, 

2 Norton, 34 pints. , 2 Saunders, 10 pints, 

2 Kerry, 16 pints. Ethel, 3 pints. 

Climax, 7 pints. Ontario, 8 pirits. 

Topsy, 5 pints. Kagle,-7 points. 

Eclipse, 7 pints. 
= 2 RED CURRANTS. 
In bloom May 22; picked July: 29, 1919. 
- 2% Simcoe, 2 pints. Red Dutch 103 pints. 

2 Rankin’s Red, 8 pints. Large Red, 3 pints. 
Greenfield, medium in size, 7 pints. Long Bunch Holland, 8 pints. 

Moore’s Seedling, 44 pints. Cumberland Red, 5 pints. 


Goliath, 6 pints. 


WHITE -CURRANTS, 


- White, in bloom May 20, 1: pint. 

2 White Grape, picked July 30, 1 pint. 

2 White Cherry, very small in size, 1 pint 
2 White Kaiser, 1 pint. 

2 White Dutch, 1 pint. 
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EXPERIMENTAL SUB-STATION, GROUARD, LESSER 
SLAVE LAKE, ALTA. (Lat. 55° 31’.) 


The Fathers of the Mission were the first to practise farming at this point, 1 
agricultural operations 1 the district some eigt 
ion to give an exact report on the possik 
as well as roots and vegetab] 


large scale. Having begun 
years ago, they are now fairly in a posit 
of growing cereals, such as wheat, barley and oats, 
Lesser Slave lake. eS 
Beis Stes of Grouard is situated at the northwest end. of Lesser Slave lak 
and is bounded by the forest on the east side, with very little open ground bet e 
that and the lake. The arable land here is limited in area, but here and there 
finds clear spaces for cultivation. The land bordering on the lake is very sa xd 
To extend the cultivated area it was necessary to clear the forest and, according’ 
about ten acres of new land was made. This work was commenced in 1894. @ 
forest land is generally good, with four or five inches of humus on the surface. 1] 
subsoil is of friable clay. Grain does well on this land, but it has been little grow 
potatoes and vegetables being sown in preference. E 
The success obtained in growing cereals and potatoes has been decided enoug 
in spite of some temporary set-backs from drought and frost (the latter rarely, twi 
in eighteen years) to encourage the breaking of new land in order to practise ro 
tions as far as required. These rotations allowed the sowing of some eighty ae 
in grain for several years without growing the same crop on the same land of ben 
than once in three years. 2 
Currants fruited freely in 1912 and a tree of Pyrus baccata produced fruit whi 
was harvested September 11. lt 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


Sown in hotbed April 8; transplanted in garden June 12. ATI flowered 
until frost came October 1: Alyssum, ageratum, antirrhinum, 2 varieties; asters 
varieties; balsam, phlox Drummondii, stocks, 4 varieties: godetias, 4 “wariet ps 
clarkias, 4 varieties ; chrysanthemums, 2 varieties; marigold. ; ; : 
£ i eens to the above, many varieties were sown in the autumn, on Octobe 
a re ; u = godetia, clarkia, pansies, sweet peas, phlox, poppies, and Jarl 

these varieties commenced to flower the first weck in July. 4 


PERENNIALS. 


Achillea, col 
» Columbine, campanu] ; f sa a 
formosa hybrida. : panuta, calycanthus, Delphinium Belladonna, Delphini 


All these flowered well throughout tho cosa 


Note ; 
eon: te on sowing flower seeds in Autumn 
Ny lanc r : 3 
elie 2 eferably a little dry, will do 
ewe Mi the spring: Soma outs 
ae 3 cee Pcie: € varieties are a 

S : “cea shou c 
may be sown in thei ee only 
They do better in ose nent places or in tk 
Y do better in early spring if trench; 
Streams of water when the Snow melt tae 
. 3. 


The plants are more vigorous thal 
s far advanced as if sown in the he 
atthe approach of severe frost, The 
€ nursery for replanting in the spr. ag 
made around the beds to carry off thi 


| 
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VEGETABLES, 


| Early Rose potatoes were sown May 18 
es yielded 600 bushels, or about one 
e in 1911. 

_ Two varieties each of carrots, beets, onion 

ge, garden peas, beans, tomatoes, lettuce, Se RRR RAG pees: 
thout exception, gave very satisfactory crops of prop 
_ The culture of the latter being speci 
the results obtained this year. 


and dug September 2¢ The fi 
; eld of three 
-third of the return from a field of ie ae 


rab- 
ps, pumpkins and squashes, 
erly-matured vegetables, 

ally under my charge, I will give the details 


: Potatoes.—Early Rose. Three acres were planted in rows 3 feet 
re planted May 18 and dug September 26, the crop being 600 bush 
ird of the previous year. _ 


apart. They 
els, just one- 


: Carrots—Ox-heart and ‘Chantenay, sown in garden April 26; good crop. 
_ Beets—Valf-long and Keclipse, sown April 30. 


a Onions.—Yellow Danvers and Red Wethersfield, sown in the autunm, October 
. Both varieties yielded well. . 


% Celery—Paris Golden Yellow and White Plume. Set out in garden, May 28. 
th varieties did well. . 


CABBAGE. 


_ Lenormand, Paris Semi-hard, Snowball, Express, Etampes, Spring, Succession, 
~ Quintol; transplanted in garden end of May. All did well. 
as | e 

PEAS. 


3 Alaska, sown April 29; ready for use July 4; good quality. Nott’s Excelsior, 
wn May 7; very good quality. Thomas Laxton, sown May 7; very good quality. 


BEANS. 


; Wardwell Kidney Wax, sown June 1; very good quality. 
a 


TOMATOES. 


ia iy os TN 


E . / :} +1- 
‘Sparks Earliana, Trophy, Dominion Day; sown in greenhouse Moet te 
other varieties, and transplanted in garden June 5; first gathering August 15. 


; ” 
i LETTUCE. 

4 ‘ty: N i st tested. 
4 May King, a good quality; Boston, a good quality; N onpareil, the best tes 

= - 

3 RADISH. 


E k in May; Scarlet Half Long 
| Round Scarlet, sown first weex 1n “AY; 


Thite Tipped, the best tested. - 
4 TURNIPS. 


a good variety. 


Field —Mammoth Clyde; very poor crop this year: 


Table Turnips.—Round White; good crop. 


7 
“= 
3 
x 
] 
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SUB-STATION, ATHABASKA LANDING. 


It is much to be regretted that the pressure of other duties has compelled Bi x 
Robins to give up much of his experimental work at Athabaska Landing. In a lett 
received from him, he reports briefly on the character of the season of 1912 ag fo 
lows :— a 
‘The summer of last year was very dry at Athabaska Landing, and a 
garden industries suffered, by being dwarfed and late. Then, when rain cam 
and a late spurt resulted, the August frost cut down all tender growth, ineh 
ing tomatoes, cucumbers, squash, and such things. The potato crop was Ye 
satisfactory. Green peas were late and yielded for a shorter time than usual, # 
taller varieties again doing better than the dwarfs. Beets and onions y 
light; indeed, the root products of the garden suffered most from lack of moi 
ture. Zz 

‘The cut worm troubled cabbages, and I did not know of the Paris gr 
method of destruction at the time. 

‘The fruit trees have not shown their possibilities yet. You will remen 
ber, I received a new consignment. The currants among them flowered an 
fruited at once, but the others had no opportunity, as growth follows quick. 
after the planting season. They will prove themselves better this year” _ 
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PORTS OF EXPERIMENTS AT FORT 
SMITH 
RESOLUTION AND FORT PROVIDENCE oe 
MACKENZIE DISTRICT. . 


Pwing to the very poor success in the ex 
ear, 1t was thought advisable to discontinu 
athers in charge of the Missions at these Forts have reported on their work for 
ason of 1912. The results, as a whole, are more encouraging than those of 1911 
lly at Forts Resolution and Providence. 


perimental work at the above points 
e the work for the present. However, 


FORT SMITH (Latitude 60°). 


\t Fort Smith the season was a bad one in every respect. The snow had com- 
y disappeared by April 20, but the land could not be worked before May 8. 
1e 9th and 10th some grain was sown and vegetable seeds, such as White Flat 
‘leaf Turnip, Swedes, Half-long Chantenay and French Horn Carrots, Early 
_ Red and KEgyptian-Red Beets, and Red Wethersfield Onions; Alaska, 
land’s First and Best, McLean’s Advancer and Gregory’s Surprise Peas; also 
ges, radishes and lettuce. 

n the 17th there was a slight snowfall, followed by a frost (26 degrees). This 
ollowed by a drought, lasting throughout*June, which did a lot of injury. In 
hail fell, and this was followed by a frost. In August there was frost again, 
1 was especially injurious to the potato crop. 

n brief, this has been the second consecutive year quite unfavourable for crops 
thought, however, that better results will be obtained as more clearing is done. 
learness of the woods retains the moisture, so that, at the least fall in tempera- 
there is a frost. Every year, near the woods, there is a frost, while in the clear 
near the river there is none. The land in the latter locality is not good, however, 
-yery sandy, and will only produce a crop when well manured. oe 

n the garden near the house, in a sandy soil, turnips were grown weighing up 
pounds each; carrots did well, many weighing 14 pounds each; beets up to 
nds, but a large proportion had too many roots. Onions did not do well; few 
nated, and these were very small. Peas did very well, though much later than 
receding year, not being ready for use until the end of July. They did not 
ence to ripen until the beginning of September. The Caractacus variety of pea 
‘still the best for this country, being earlier and more hardy. bate these ede 
ry’s Surprise and Alaska; McLean’s Advancer and Cleveland’s La ae 
roductive, but later. In another garden, some distance away, Englis 2 er 
American Wonder peas were sown, but both sorts were frosted, owing : ae 
ess to the woods. The same happened to the tomatoes Bnd Deans. REE 
ced a few flowers, but nothing afterwards. 


FORT RESOLUTION. 
fort Resolution is situated on the Great Slave Lake, eer oo iee a4 
% this sub-station the results, as a whole, were g00e- i aia) arereias 
yy of the field and garden crops were a surprise to travelers 
d districts. 
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but there was a light rainfall on the 1¢ ; 


The ef rl f J ine was dry, - 
Ly aia aida eh id. Rain during the latter part of Augu 


a heavy one on the 30th. July was co 
of great benefit to the potato crop. 4 
On September 17 there was a heavy storm from the north, the temperatu 


rapidly and the weather thereafter remained cold. 
Onions did not yield a crop this year. Carrots and beets, sown May 17,% 


1d September 18. : 
eae of cabbage tested were all destroyed by dogs. Three varieti 
lettuce, sown May 18, were in use July 12 to 15. Turnips, sown May 20, wi 
for use July 30, and four varieties of peas, sown May 14, were in use July 
Gregory’s Surprise ripened September 15. ; 

Some eross-bred apple seeds, sown in the greenhouse, March 18, produced ° 
ten to cleven inches high Apple seeds sown in the open did not come up. 
two-year-old apple trees are some three feet high. | 

Ten varieties of flowers, sown in the greenhouse and transplanted May 14 
bloomed from July 31 to August 31. g 


' 


FORT PROVIDENCE. 


The work at Fort Providence, which is at latitude 61° 16’, was not repo t ; 
very fully this year, as it was not well understood bow much detail was requi 
Following are some notes on the results obtained :-— 7 | 

Lettuce, sown May 6, was above ground on June 8, and was fit for use Ju > 
Best varieties, Cos Trianon and Grand Rapids, both of which were cut four : iD 

Radishes were sown May 7, and were up on June 6; fit for use June 20 to $ 

Garden peas were sown May 7, and were up on June 6. Pods were formec 
July 15, and the crop was harvested September 4. ; 

Cauliflowers, sown May 10 gathered August 7; one weighed 2 pounds 
another 12 pounds. . : 
| Cabbages, sown in March in boxes.in the house; planted in garden, May | 
‘harvested September 15, to the number of 212, weighing from 4 to 5 pounds 
The heaviest was 64 pounds. 

Table beets were, as a rule, small. Carrots were of fair size, but a light « 

The potato crop totalled 1,014 barrels. eS 
a ee ea ea Rs: Bias oe June 2. There was a slight frost on July 2e f 

curred on August 31. : 
. 4 
: 


Flowers were not a success this year. 
*. 
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REPORT FROM THE CEREAL DIVISION 


OTTawa, M 2 
GRISDALE, Esq., B. Agr., arch 31, 1913. 


| Director, Dominion Experimental Farms, 
Ottawa. 


: 
|) Sir,—I have the honour to submit the tenth Annual Report of the Cereal 
pision. This report is intended as a, brief review only of the more important fea- 
es of the work carried on between April 1, 1912, and March pL A918; 
The season of 1912 was distinctly unfavourable for cereals over almost the whole 
Canada. During the early part of the summer, drought and intense heat were 
walent; and these conditions were followed by months of wet, cool weather, about 
unfavourable for the ripening and harvesting of grain as could well be imagined. 
der such conditions, norma! crops could not be expected, and the injury done te 
in intended for seed purposes was very great. In some districts the heat and 
uught of early summer caused the young plants of cereals to produce a small num- 
of heads rather prematurely. Later on, when wet weather came, stooling of the 
nts occurred and a considerable crop of late heads was produced. There was not 
ie, as a rule, for these to ripen; but they grew to a good height and often quite 
shadowed the earlier heads; so that when the first heads were ready for harvest- 
+ they were almost hidden beneath a mass of green stalks. Under conditions such 
these it was quite impossible to make as accurate observations as usual on the 
es of ripening of the various cereals. The yields obtained were also rather mis- 
ding, especially owing to the fact that the early-maturing varieties suffered most, 
‘ause they were farther advanced when the wet weather set in, and were therefore 
3 capable of recuperating. 
7 The first. severe ae rather later in autumn than usual. The results of 
: i ight have been expected. The quality 
y season were therefore less disastrous than mig _bee ee ike 
the grain was, however, considerably lowered in most districts, while in some locali- 
3s sprouting of the seed in the stooks occurred to a very serious extent. 
: ; rati i f new and approved varieties for 
Cereal investigations and the propagation 0 aa ia 
tribution and sale could not make very good progress in such an adver ei 
| 7 of the Experimental Farms 
f some valuable observations were made, and on some ‘ od 
sonsiderable quantity of seed grain of good germination was Darvesyen: 


VISITS TO BRANCH FARMS AND STATIONS. 
i i st I cust and 
The eastern Farms were visited in July and those in the ee ie ete 
ptember. The conditions affecting cereals were carefully studied, eae = 
de by LE Ea with the Superintendents, for modifications an 


the work we ones such em Be arise eget ri almost i 
cy by hot dy iis Under such eis panne ae eed we 
4in crops were very poor. At Charlottetown an : Bite 
a oe me ee seas i saeag eaeoe the western Farms ee sr 
Be icited ia Reed Wiile,, ati reasons already explained, the season 
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hs ieti ral ral satisfaction ¥ 
an unfavourable one for early-maturing varieties w? oe ee ss otice ta 
found to prevail in regard to the harvest ee ed nie were fully jusil . 
Marquis and Prelude. In most instances the high expecta f 


by the weight of grain threshed. Pelee : BA 
r) was as 9 varieties of cereals under cultivation in ey ae re pats Dor 
tions of Manitoba and Saskatchewan are satisfactory, ve the nee vi i: n 
proved kinds is not now very great, the condition of affairs 1s qui se 


northern districts and over a large portion of Alberta, where the pred rin 
varieties of wheat hitherto introduced, including Marquis, cannot ee a on 
ripen every season, especially when sown on summer-fallowed land. or th 
conditions, Prelude wheat will be of enormous value but tests are also required of 
large number of the new cross-bred sorts produced by the Dominion Cerealist al 
Ottawa, and now available for trial elsewhere. 


MARQUIS WHEAT. 


Marquis wheat was so fully discussed in the report of last year that a pass Pf 
reference will be sufficient on this occcasion. The year 1912 has been anothe 
‘Marquis year,’ owing to the conditions being rather unfavourable for the grow n| 
of Red Fife. Not only did Marquis give yields which, as usual, surpassed Red Pitt 
on the great majority of farms, but the winning of the highest award at the Inte: 
national Dry-Farming Congress at Lethbridge last autumn attracted again the atter 
tion of the whole world to this variety. Marquis is now being grown by so mai 
farmers in almost all parts of the western country that there has been no difficul 
in securing good seed this winter. While any attempt to estimate the probable a¢ 
age of Marquis for this coming season will no doubt be quite inaccurate, it appea 
that at least one million acres of this variety will be sown. The widespread popu 
larity of Marquis is all the more noteworthy when we recall that this variety we 
introduced into Saskatchewan in 1907, when about half a bushel of seed was sen 
from Ottawa for trial on the Experimental Farm at Indian Head. Almost the whol 
of the seed now in the farmers’ hands traces back to that first shipment, very littl 
seed grown at Ottawa having since been sent out. Se 

Many excellent yields of Marquis wheat were reported last season, the me 
remarkable being on the Indian Head Farm, where a plot of one-fortieth of an ae 


gave a crop at the rate of over 81 bushels per acre. This is probably a world’s reco 
for spring wheat. Zz 


PRELUDE WHEAT. 


‘Preliminary tests at Ottawa and at some of the branch Experimental Farn 
aving clearly demonstrated the great value of this new variety, a few small sampl 


were sent last spring to farmers in Saskatch 
r skatchewan and Alberta 
might be obtained as to its adapt he kale Cae 


farms were also increased in nu 
unfavourable for varieties which 
prevailed during the early part o 
Z all grains which were moder 
slowly were not so seriously in: 
ae hits are soe season injured. In one or two cases, small plots of Prelu 
a ost entirely destroyed during this period: but he wh 200) 

ade by the new variety wa ee 


really remarkable, ‘S most satisfactory, the yields in some instances bei 
Two special cases desery 3 
oe ; ee Mr. E. B. Cay, of Beatt a 
ay sage oo vier of Prelude wheat on onebiide of i pores: ne 7 
head a a Rion in ap Ww. J. Borton, of Bottrel, Alberta, sowed one va 
‘ v © Piece. of land and aamanee 123 pounds of clean reall ( 


€ mention. 


” 


awe 
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e in this case the wheat did not ripen go earl . 

} sown more thickly. One would not advise pane Se 
circumstances, but it is perhaps justifiable 
}can be obtained, and when its valu 
jordinary scale of prices. 

‘The conclusions to be drawn from the expe 
le of previous years. Prelude wheat ean Ke 
| variety available for districts where extrem. 
fe is a tendency toward the production of Jo 


Ww is apt to be short, Prelude cannot be recommended. The Dominion C ist 
es to introduce a very early-maturing sort in the near future aie 4 ee 
@ 80 early in ripening as Prelude, will produce somewhat longer ne ae a 
y-maturing wheat with decidedly long straw may perhaps be an im ossibil; ee 
The regular distribution of Prelude wheat in five-pound samples i see d 
; winter. As there was on hand only a very small stock of seed, Pare 
samount asked for, it was necessary to refuse most of the applications which ee 
eived, especially those from districts where the need of this particular variet oe 
| 80 very great. More than 200 samples were sent out, chiefly to northern ie 
what may be roughly described as the settled areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
Wision has been made for a good acreage of Prelude on the Experimental Farms 


ould have done } i 
2 i iad it 
a thin seeding under ordin- 
aaa when only a very small quantity of 
as in the present instance) quite beyond 


rience of this past season confirm 
unhesitatingly recommended as the 
e earliness ig necessary and where 
ng straw, For dry districts, where 


oe, 
“S 


3 season, so that there may be a large stock for distribution, and perhaps some 
d for sale also next winter. 


i 
An 


ae 
Ee, 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEED GRAIN BY MAIL. 


The annual free distribution of seed grain and potatoes, which is now in progress, 
jeing carried on in a manner similar to thai of the previous year. The grain for 
fribution was grown chiefly on the Experimental Farms at Indian Head and 
mdon. Some Ottawa seed is also being used; and the stock of potatoes has been 
ained entirely from a field grown on the Central Experimental Farm under the 
ervision of the Dominion Botanist. In spite of the unfavourable character of 
‘season, both the yield and quality of these potatoes were unusually good. 

All grain for distribution is grown with the greatest care, so as to be free from 
nixture with other varieties, and after threshing it is thoroughly cleaned by the 
t obtainable grain-cleaning machinery and, finally, it is hand-picked if necessary 
remove any remaining impurities. By these precautions we are able to send out 
d of the very highest type, distinctly superior, as a rule, to the best peewee 
sks. While the adoption of so high a standard makes it impossible to os pi 
large amounts as in years gone by, there is no doubt OE the ea ane 0 : : 
: 7 Me lations now being enforced so that samples o 
sent system. Reasonable regulations are Be een ne 
1 are only sent to those applicants whose mennests pie Bee he. eae 
se who have failed to send a report on a sample received in a previous season ¢ 
eligible for further samples. 

Tn any free distribution carried on under ( 
| is sure to arise; but, considering its inherent a 
Je that this distribution is now managed in such a Pe tee 
1. Undoubtedly it is proving of immense value 1 i wee Be 
The principal varieties distributed this season are a: 


‘ Vien 
: Ths rE iron, Prelude. 
Spring wheat.—Marquis, Red Fife, thipcat ife, epee: 
; ‘on: 10orpe (att ' 
Barley.—Manchurian (6-row), Canadian 4 eg 
Oats—Banner, Abundance, Ligowo, Daubeney. 
Peas—Arthur, Golden Vine. ‘5 : 
; } } ‘oi arma 
Potatoes.—Irish Cobbler, Gold Coin, Yan 


Yovernment auspices some dissatisfac- 
‘culties, the claim may fairly be 
as to give general satisfae- 


No. 1', ] elaware. 
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MILLING AND BAKING TESTS. 4 


A large series of milling and baking tests has been carried on. iat the pe 
These have included many new cross-bred varieties produced at Otta a 
me of the standard, old varieties as well. The sam 
last season, but samples from some of the bra 
t is important to study the variations wh 
f wheat are grown under different Cor | 


winter. 
the Dominion Cerealist, and so 
tested were chiefly grown at Ottawa, 
Experimental Farms were included ; as 1 
oceur in baking qualities when varieties 0 


tions. ; ie 
Attention is being given to problems in connection with the making of bread b 


from a baker’s point of view and a housekeeper’s; and the laboratory is now prepa 
to investigate any cases of contaminated, spoiled or suspicious flour which may 
submitted. ; a 

No detailed report of the tests of this winter will be made at present, as if 
intended to publish a bulletin on this subject as soon as practicable, giving 4 
account of most of the work which has been done along these lines for several yea 


‘ EXPERIMENTS WITH VARIETIES OF GRAIN AT OTTAWA. 


On the Central Experimental Farm last season there were grown four prinéi 
series of plots:— = 
1. Very small plots of unfixed types, produced in the second and later generati 
from cross-bred seeds. & 
2. Small propagation plots in which the new cross-bred sorts which have show 
themselves to be fixed in character are increased until enough seed is available fe 
plot of one-sixtieth of an acre.. A few named (commercial) sorts are also grown 
these plots, as well as selected strains from named varieties (commercial or othe 
wise). . ; 4 
3. The regular series of plots of one-sixtieth of an acre each, in which the con 
parative tests of varieties are carried on. : 4 
4. Larger plots of varying size where .those varieties which have given eviden 
of special merit are propagated on as large a scale as the limited amount of land (a 
sometimes of seed) permits. Seed from the best of these plots is sent to the bran 
Experimental Farms the following year for more extended trial. : 


e The following figures will give an idea of the extent of this work, last season, £ 
awa :— : : 


Very small plots of cross-bred sorts 
mall propagation plots, .v-re.feisti vatican ee ee a 
ots of. one-sixtieth of an acre. s...«)s0ihdeasdscee es es ee ee 434 
Larger propagation plots. ..rrsseeese, sossessseseneeseneneeee She 
Total plots... cis" fesse eee 1.150 


There were grown at Ottaw 


wheat, emmer, oats, barley, a, last season, the following numbers of varieties 


peas, rye, beans and flax :— 
New cross-bred varieties, 


Cross-bred varictios, ee cs DUMHETS.. sus sane aneakens sack eeee eet 426 5 
elected strains from commercial sorts cose B28 er 06 Ve eet scerkedse eae cae saa s 38 = 
mmercial sorts, unseen TUS. ee eeeeeeeeee eens Hs kstge a 2 eee &3 : 

Coen eev ccna Se euaned a tinee wey Aas senna 58 : 

Total varieties a i 2 

nd selections 

Je ivy nadcscesadeacddceate 2 eee 

r ‘ 
The above figures woul : 


d 
fad wrailelle for the Oo. Res been somewhat larger if there had been | 


tvision to make possible the sowing of all the variet 


“ 
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Photo by C. E. Saunders. 


Marquis wheat not yet in Head. Central Farm, July 2, 1912. 


Prelude Wheat ‘‘in blossom”. 
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| view of the great amount of materi 
ped that the object in view is to 
almost all of them, retaining, however 


al which ig being studied, it should be 
ies and finally to 


z : ei ing carefully guarded ins 

;] : gains 

short lists of varieties recommended for cultivation in the different eras 
yinces 


blished from time to time, for the guidance of farmers. 


CROSS-BREEDING AND SELECTING CEREALS AT OTTAWA. 


J 


ross-breeding and selection have been continued as in other years, 
W beardless barley, called ‘ Arlington Awnless,’ which has recently been intro- 
by the Department of Agriculture at Washington, furnished an opportunity of 
g some promising new crosses for the production of still better beardless sorts. 
s were also made last summer between Marquis and Prelude wheats, for the 
e of combining as far as possible the splendid qualities of these two varieties. 
crosses, in wheat and oats, were effected. 


‘3 


An interest- 


he amount of material now on hand is very great, but it is felt that some new 
3 should be made from time to time; so that Canada may not lose the high 
yn she now holds by the remarkably successful efforts which have been made 
or the improvement of cereals. 

uring the past year some changes in the staff of the Cereal Division have 
ed. My assistant, Mr. H. Sirett, B.S.A., resigned his position towards the 
of the summer, and took up other work which offered much better remunera- 
‘A long delay occurred before the vacancy was filled, and the work of the 
on suffered considerably. This month, however, Mr. R. Newton, B.S.A., was 
ited assistant, and an effort is being made to overtake as much of the work as - 
le before seeding time puts an end to the winter’s operations. 

fy thanks are due to all the members of my staff who have co-operated with me 
leavouring to push forward the work of the Division. The past season was in 
respects particularly difficult, but fair progress was made nevertheless. I wish 
nk my stenographer, Miss Gertrude Ker, for her good work throughout the 
and my foreman, Mr. Geo. J. Fixter, for his care in the management of the 
vork and the distribution of seeds, and Mr. Wm. Ellis for his reports on the 
nation tests of the various grains he has examined for me. 

1 the following pages will be found tables giving particulars in regard to we 
] distribution of free samples of seed grain, vitality tests, and the plot fate 
feties at Ottawa. Short lists of recommended sorts of grain are also given, as 
s other information bearing on the cultivation Ps pieee Dees eat 
Ollowing my owfi report will be found the reports on cer Sy ce eeeeee 
luperintendents of the various branch Farms and Stations, throug z 


lion. : 
j T have the honour to be, sir, 

" : L 
Your obedient servent, 


4 - 
CHARLES E. SAT NDERS. 


Dominion Cerealist. 


ser se ~~ 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLES OF SEED GRAIN AND POTATO | . 


‘av he ripening and harves 

The weather last season be fa famine ae ial aa 
sea a : acre eg ant Belge arti which might otherwise have been ¢ 
arg Rae filled a account of the shortage of suitable material. : 
ee sex! erain distributed was grown chiefly at Indian Head, Sask., Bran 
eee pieced raniae at Ottawa under the direction of the Do i 
Botanist. P By using land on which potatoes had not a ibaa ee : 
by repeated spraying vith, Suns eae es througho : 
7 | ality was obtaimed. 7 
ST Sle aah Miescag sar seis for samples was very large, but a considerab ; 
portion of them could not be accepted, as they did not give the required info rms 
in regard to the conditions on the applicant's farm and his previous wets , 
the kind of crop asked for. Many applications also arrived too late to be filled. 
Farmers who desire to secure samples from this free distribution sho | 
not later than January, and preferably in December, and must give a clear state 
of their needs so that a suitable variety may be sent. - 
Applicants for potatoes from other provinces than Ontario and Quebee are 
plied from the branch Experimental Farms. hes | 
The following tables show the number of samples distributed from Otta va: 


Distripution—Classified by Varieties. 


; Number : 
Name of Variety. of | Name of Variety. : 
Packages. Packs 
Oats— : 
PENRO Wheat eee Mere ee 763 Spring Wheat— 
Thousand Dollar. .........06 se. 300 Manquist.. soc ot eyes ee 
Dahon ey ee cas Nen pee 248 Wiite Wife, 07 ok eT res 
LOROWO Ste. x tw slme tice ei cae 59 Prelate yoo. sg earee eee gore 
Abundance ....,. sIAis eee ree S eRe 26 Red Fife.ii2) = akveliaesn ee 
——_—_.—_ Hasrons 2.8 ve oe eres SP 
1,396 Seiad ee ey 

Marla Gatntewic: —— ObS.7.5.05 ache eee 
DISRO RUAN ws cece cc eee a eee 1,204 
ORO ONs. 150i eee "26 
a See aes ne RORY Se Sat, 2 2 

| Peas— 
Arthur... Sa at eee be cxewe 

Barley (two-row)— Golden Vine. [2.5 so eae 
Canadian Thorpe, .... ie Prossian Bluse. |. ..5.4...<came 
ataanther Mose 5 eae 1 
ampinGG, OC ee ee i 

a AOAC ee 1 
1,266 | Potatoes— 

Winter Rye— aad | Gold OOM... See viel 
Mammoth White... .. | Irish Cobbler. 2455557505 > ee 
Thousandfold......°7°°"°*** +++: 4 / Garman No. 1/3, osx bese 

reek eweasuu te 4 | Delaware 
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DistrBUTION—Classified by Provinces 
a De 


| 
=. 3 = ; 
Se; 3 | : 5 
Aa a B : 5 3 2 a 
ae aa) 9 3 5 3 : 5 
a as > 2 q = = $ a8 
+2) ° ® 2 8 a & g ZO i 
Oy 7, a - Ss S&S a Q ‘& a 
oe see Sey ees ee = O = a a a is 
' oss a ay es, aa: a sar 3. 
See 16 67 40 655 198 ark 
< ; 53 186 140 
ees. ot s fs oe DBS 28. Pe ond oegi eae ee 
‘3 9 49 57 402 TSS 167 987 587 ms _ 1,286 
eae Br |e 207 oe fae a 11333 
ee to pa eee 
ga) goog | ee | ae lees ee 
i ’ ol 4 


S OF VITALITY OF SEED GRA IN GROWN IN 1912 AT TH 

: \ d 2 E CENTRAL 
XPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA, AND AT THE BRAN ; 
; u ’ ahy } AN oo 
[ENTAL FARMS. pec: 


‘he following table, prepared by Mr. Wm. T. Ellis, gives the results of the ger- 
ion tests of the seed grain produced at the various Experimental Farms in 


— 


4 CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA. 
| Average | Average 
a Number Highest Lowest | Per- Per- Average 
Kind of Seed. of Per- Per- _| centage of | centage of Total 
Tests. centage. centage. | Strong Weak Vitality. 
: | Growth. Growth. 
ae 225 | 100°0 9°0 82°7 3°5 86°2 
aes 106 100°0 13°0 81°8 47 eo 
eae 7 100°0 22°0 86°6 2°6 oe 
ae 7 100°0 1 ues Fe rae ds a ermaaee (2°2 
BR Sacks cs os 2 98-0 96°0 93°0 ae aie 
MEE dave hae hwnd es « 5 92°0 Dh elt | eee mae cnet Le Ta ae ll ae 
Bo A 21 94°0 OUT) ET teed ep pred Murr Grr ie : 
: Ree ee er 
” CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.L 

ene eC rg 

: . 2° 1 69°6 
Rae 15 90°0 41°0 | 67°4 | a 
MMR ceo... 18 98:0 76°0 pe 38 83-6 
MGS Cc... 20 95:0 73:0 iy ¥ "8:0 
a 3 12°0 AO Slane slase see epee eee ae 


NAPPAN, NOVA SCOTIA. 


ewe mes 
ee 
-.... | 14 96°0 | 60°0 870 tes > 

Pas eee 6° 30" - 9" 
eae . her | 86-0 89'6 3°3 92°9 


ee BXPBRIMENTAL FARMS . 4 
4 GEORGE V., A 
IN, ETC.—Continued. 
TESTS OF VITALITY OF SEED GRA . 
CAP ROUGE, QUEBEC. 
7 | 
Axons oir Z i 
r ighest Lowest er- er- 
5a Sk aad au bet egee : Per- centage of | centage of otal 
aia 
na eae 7 1 5 4 
87.0 72°0 77° ; 2] 
Wheat... 0.essccceceesess a thoes 51°0 68°8 93 ‘ 
et isis he cakes eon 4 95°0 0 81-1 2:9 J 
AUB everncccsesseorswouves Py 
e. | 
BRANDON. MANITOBA. | 
os 20 95°0 65°9 82°6 23 349 
Ne ree 20 95°0 69°0 82°3 3°2 ; 
ye Sou aarp t 22 99°0 77°0 86°9 2°8 
1 Ye ee a ae 12 82°0 62°05 cotta pare 
0 Re ae IRC a | 8 85°0 B20 foc c ese eeees|ececee ceees 
INDIAN HEAD, SASK. 
Maa ee Gv. acum arate 21 99°0 91°0 94°4 1:0 
Paes dc ae ones 20 100°0 83-0 90°4 3°9 9, 
(Opn itis he meee Ona riOrs 16 100°0 84°0 91°7 2°4 9. 
OSS aia se naistora oS 2 ante 12 84°0 19°01 yon ds Socn Veh ee oe a) 
ROSTHERN, SASK. 
Wheat...... afb acieenoemees = eg 97°0 64°0 85°8 2°6 gi 
Datlepnihy oh hs-a0 sathes 16 99:0 51°0 84°3 15 
1 eee Be 16 97°0 82°0 87°3 3°2 y 
PERE oe as locates aie 1 86°0 30°0 Ree mae Wy Sigs on 2 > 
SCOTT, SASK. 
MW listtt isos cceen Cones 14 99-0 85:0 89°5 25 
OID se. cows Sidinws Wala Wate 9 99°0 56 0 84°1 1°4 
RASS ret Serre ec ee aes 12 97°0 78°0 87 °2 2°6 
CAN oo a.a ek Coats Selanne if 66°0 i | Meta, Perere eR Ga fee PPL > 
LACOMBE, ALBERTA. 
PRD AERA. percep teks os 24 81° 34°0 52°2 4°2 
Barley Meee cen eee 22, 92°0 48°0 ne. 5 4°5 
RRR Ae Ae Sec Sa 18 87°0 16°0 : : 
Se See ee gr Ra vf 70:0 0°0 51 7 | 72 
LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA. 
RU TNEU See eat ae | 
RMN non big ty a aa oh 99°0 84°0 | 89°6 2°7 
tec = 100°0 80°0 84-4 9°6 
ia oar 16 99°0 67°0 73°6 76 
Buckwheat........... sr 76°0 10°04. Cbs Sac eehee eee 
sheers ott 4 100-0 67°0 si cee ak 
FORT VERMILION, ALBERTA. 
PORES Cine kiew es 
Sally hea 1 100-0 92°0 ) | 
Onsite | | eo 1-0 
ee 1 — ane 54°0 63 
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PERIMENTS WITH CEREALS, ETO. 0 
v2 5 N THE 
= MENTAL FARM, OTTAWA, © - 8 ®AL EXPERT. 


in the following tables will be found the results of the tests of varicties of grai 
2 grain 


tawa in the season of 1912. The work he 
5 ; ae ' re reported upon j a 
immediate supervision of *the Dominion Cerealist. ce arene ee AU 


WEATHER AT OTTAWA. 


he 


|The spring of 1912 was rather wet, so that seeding was interrupted and delayed 
} serious extent. Later on, in early summer, a succession of exceptional] st 
s occurred, which injured crops somewhat, especially on any land that was a 

d out. This hot period was followed by almost continuous wet weather es 
at the first of October. All the grain was injured by the wet, and in some stooks 
ood deal of sprouting occurred. The unfavourable conditions caused a i 


unt of extra work and seriously lowered the yield and quality of all grain crops. 


UNIFORM TEST PLOTS OF CEREALS, ETC. AT OTTAWA. 


‘The regular test plots of grain at Ottawa are one-sixtieth of an acre each. ‘The 
iber of these plots during the past seasan was as follows:—Spring wheat 201, 
ner and spelt 20, oats 55, six-row barley 88, two-row barley 1, peas 49, spring rye 
ield beans 7, flax 19, making a total of 443 plots and representing about 420 
eties and selected strains. : 

“Owing to the shortage of land for the Cereal Division, the variety tests of winter 
at, winter rye and two-row barley had to be omitted. 

‘The tests of field roots and fodder corn, formerly carried on in this Division, 
> been transferred to the Division of Forage Plants. 

Tn the following tables a discrepancy will be observed in some cases between the 
re given as the number of days maturing and that which is obtained by counting 
days between the date of sowing and the date of ripening. When any varieties 
» been sown later than the others, it has been found necessary to introduce a 
ection, because, owing to- the great difference between spring and midsummer 
peratures, a delay of a few days in sowing does not produce a corresponding delay 


ipening. 
| SPRING WHEAT. 


at were sown on April 30 to May 2, the seed 


The regular test plots of spring whe Pe raid ees eees OCKE tae 


-h 
iz used at the rate of about one and one ey gek 
ats were sown at the rate of about one and three-quarter see seeeee wee 
The following table includes only the named varieties. gt eeeee single 
» a letter after the name are new strains propagated at Otte 8 


eted plants. 

Most of the varieties under t 
without names, being recorded by numbers. 
s has been determined, names will be given. 
it to warrant their introduction to the public. 
The yield per acre is expressed in poun¢ 


st have been bred by the Dominion Cerealist, and 
feb As soon as the value of these new 


to such of them as possess sufficient 


S S i ‘ g] Is’ C f 3ixt pou ids. 
Is u hel ’ yr 8 : 
1 ; and aiso 10 b VY T 
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is indicated by marks on a scale of ten p 
ot standing erect at harvest time. | 
duced at the Central Experimental | 


The character of the straw 
according to the proportion of the pl 
Named varieties and selected strains pro 


° ie FE * 
are marked with an asterisk ( ). ; , . : . 
The following varieties were sown on such inferior soil (suitable land not 
- fa] 


available) that the yields obtained from them give no indication of their rel 

productiveness, and the figures are therefore omitted. The varieties In question 
, Tene. : . v ’ 

Huron Selected, Onega A, Pringle’s Champlain C, Red Fern B, Red Fern ©, © 


Spring Wueat.—TLest of Varieties. 


yee 3 We 
2 |Average, #5 * ; 
; Date | &5 | Length | 2 Average ners Yield of | mente 
7. 4 Date of A a of Straw! ot s a | Length Grain Grain ner we ae. 
| Name of Variety. | Oh ng-| Riven | qm | includ: | 2 | Of | per jp. 3 
6 i ing B='5 | Llead. : 
g me St penal cee aie 
A Z 7D) 
Inches. Inches. Lb. |Bush. Lb. 
1Early Russian*.....;Apr. 30/Aug. 14, 106 45 6 3°5 | 3,000 50 
SiMarquis™. sc. sens i Pa 2 sins et 42 10 3°5 2,580 43 — 
DICTOISOR "sii So she aie’ Ter, | Ge 42 9 4°0 2,520 QQ — 
4 Early Red Fife*.... " 30, " 14) 106 E 45 10 37 2,430 40 30 
5|Garton’s No. 46....] » 30, 14) 106 45 10 3:5 1 2.400 40 — 
6) White Russign D*..) an 30)" aa +17).109 50 7 4°2 2,400 40 — 
Gr OOS 26s so es nu 30) u 14 106 44 8 25° [72.810 38 30 
8} White Russian C*..| » 30; » 17; 109 50 5 4°2 2,310 38 630 
Sikoubanks Bes, cost Ol, ie BIE IS 44 9 2°5 1,920 320 — 
10/Alpha Selected*,...} 1 30) » 11) 103 40 10 3°5 | 1,890] 31 30 
1i|Kubanka A*....... i. SOO iu 21P 118 44 9 2°5 1,830 30-30 
12|Prelude (185 B)*....|May 1) u 12.08 40 10 2°2 1,680 23 — 
13/White Fife C*...... Apr. 30\., ws 21413 44 10 3°7 1,560 26. — 
PA Bishop's tyes coe ne May 14) » 18! 103 40 10 3°5 | 1,500 | 2 — 
15)Roumanian... ..../Apr. 30) » | 22/ 114 48 9 2°7 | 1,500 Se 
16Stanley A*.. 1. OO ta tal 4106 42 10 3°74 13440 1 ek ee 
17|Hungar’n White B*| 30) » 19) 111 42 7 4°5 1,290 21. a 
18 Red Fife H*....... n 30) w. 21] 113 42 10 40 930 15 30 
4 Kubanka C* Seen it ogra et | Na ems as 44 i) 2°5 870 14 30 
2 een H si cteees n 30) » 14] 106 40 10 4°0 840 14. — 
URed Fife MP erg oO) i PRS 42 10 4°0 660 Wu — 
aa Hunger n White D*| » 30) » 19] 111 42 8 4°5 600 10) + <= 
, J 


RECOMMENDED VARIETIES OF SPRING WHEAT. ~ 


seep 4 Pe ites and Preston, very productive early ripelti 

_ eats, Siving Hour of fair baking strength. Marquis and Early Red Fi 
early ripening beardless sorts, giving flour of very high baking strength. Red Fi 
and White Fife, beardless varieties, giving flour of very high babies strona . 


oe ee -- Mee, Provinces, the old varieties, Red Fife and White Fife, 
early sorts are required, Huron and Preston are among the 


ES : ais C i) Pe) 1d] 
c 


| ing and is of poor quality for bread-making. 
2 For Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta.—\ 
= Hee Red Fife is excellent for localities whe 
or districts where extreme earliness is required 
to produce a good length of Straw, tl per 
nended. menses 


ag ee : 

For British Columbia.—Presto 
and Marquis may not 
making varieties, 


farquis is the best variety for m 
re there is no danger of early fr 
and where there is sufficient rainfe 
riety Prelude is most highly ree 


2 Ee n, Huron and Stanley give large yields. Red F 
= y Sive quite such large crops, but they are better bret 
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WINTER WHEAT. 


| No suitable land was available for the wit 
e wint vhe . 
umn o Be ihe s ware erator. oe er wheat plots at Ottawa in the 


RECOMMENDED VARIETIES OF WINTER WHEAT 


The climate of Ottawa being too severe for the regular production of 
Winter wheat, the average, yields obtained here would scarcely sery is’ 

y guide for.farmers in southern Ontario. Some roman iio 
ieties of winter wheat may, however, be given. pen 
: One of the best varieties in the field is Dawson’s Golden Chaff (beardless). Tt 
3 the disadvantage, however, of giving flour which is low in baking oS Th 4 
refore suitable for crackers, cakes, etc., but not for light bread. The eee 
t of this variety is not high enough to make it quite satisfactory for Ae rodue- 
n of rolled wheat and other similar cereal products, though it is used fae theca 
rposes. 

Turkey Red (bearded) yields the strongest flour, but does not as a rule give, in 
tario, as large a yield of grain per acre as some of the other sorts. 

_ Egyptian Amber (bearded) and Tasmania Red (bearded) give good yields of ~ 
lin and produce very good flour for bread-making, 

Imperial Amber (bearded) is another variety which can also be recommended 
h for its high yield and the very fair strength of its flour. 


good crops 


EMMER AND SPELT. | 


: The plots of Emmer and Spelt were sown on May 3, the seed being used at the 
e@ of about one hundred and twenty pounds (or four bushels by measure) to the 
2, : 
Common Emmer (often incorrectly called ‘Speltz’) is one of the best varieties, 
ng less coarse and containing a larger proportion of kernel than most of the other 


_ Only the named sorts are here reported upon. Many new varieties under numbers 
» also being tested. . or 
4 EmMmer AND SpeEtT.—Test of Varleties. 


Average E er ely 
aneth | Strengti er 
fee : ae ed peste ey gree 
ce ; , £ t sne 
Name of Variety.| Date of | Date of | matur- straw, a bat sia ' ae pera 
: sowing. | ripening.| ing. includ- | scale o g : 
4 ; fe ing |10 points. head. per acre.| cleaning. 
head. | r 
eee oe | aches. ~ | Inches. Lb. Lb. 
Red Emmer...... May 3 Aug. 31..{ 120 40 10 5 | 9/520 255 
Beable Emmer...| » 3...j « 13..| 102 | 34 10 5 | 2,130 23.3 
Smooth Spelt serait ig 27.) 116 | 46 10 5.2 | 1,980 o7 
Red Spelt....... BE TSN Sal ene ae 116* |. 44 10 2.9 1,920 25 
Common Emmer..| « 3 n 20 109 | oe | 
eee a es 
ee eee ee 
OATS. 
ported upon, twenty plots of new cross- 


4s arieties here re é 4 Yon 
In addition to the named varieties here having the Chinese 


! s2tE These are 

Bd sorts under numbers, were tested. ao 1 from that variety tl 
iked oat as one parent. They have inhe ieee ‘ite on that account. 
| : ¢ ove valuable , 
feshing out free from hull, and may pro 


. i] ' - 
chieflv Grosses 


1e peculiarity of 
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The oat plots were sown on May 9 and 10, the seed being used at the rate 


about two bushels per acre for most varieties, but in greater quantities whenever 


oats were of unusually large size. 
The yield per acre is expressed in pounds, and also in ‘bushels’ of thirty-f¢ 
pounds. . 
Named varieties and selecte 

are marked with an asterisk.* 
Oavs.—Test of Varieties. ; 


d strains produced at the Centra] Experimental Pa 


‘s | we} % + 
= |Average|+ eo an a 2 
wine ort S 3S Wein 
¢| Date of] &5 | Length |g 37 3 & g “me 
5 Name of Variety. Date of Ripen- | A ef Straw) to > © 43 a cs 5 Xie of (Pe " 
a} Sowing.| ~: aS | includ-| 8 = o# Se he Grain sure 
Fe} ing. om ; Oos<l gq fen 4 i 
E 2 sing gE S| 50. | Se | per Acre, 
% o ead 2 FO] YA + 
AS A < by cleanj 
Ins. Ins Lb. |Bush. Lb 
1| American Beauty C* May 9/Au 
: ae g. 21; 104 50 ‘4 8 
2 " uw aA Byes 3,360 98 
3/Abundance D*,. . a Me om . ° ‘ 2 ae : : : 2830) «OT 32 
4;Abundance, Garton’s a5 : 10 : 3,180, 95 18 
: Con ta eae See " : " i he 50 8 9 | 3,000) sg g 
PIECE a seer sesees st oo” Ot mw At 900]. a8 | ak |) Sef S000) Be og 
Tena age sp Eyer ee eta nas : 2 4 4 os re 75 fe 86 16 
© Owedish Select.....5 20... " 9] =n tel og 48 ‘ ; 83 28 
( fs ee 
Gramsci] Tf BL) | io | 8 | a Bm 
me Re ARNE ca eee wu edie " " € 10 as 
ate ue Bf ce Pe ea es " OF 19 ie Ee : 2 2, f 30} 80 10 
13 ea Delle eye Rigo 9} on 20} 103 48 8 8 bos 80 10 
14)Improved American... || ee ee 6] es es a 5 8-5] 2/6401 77. 99 
Bl Pane ee american 1. " 9 19) 402}. 45 10 7 | 2680; 46 ee 
16 Vig a eae " pay Crake ti 99 44 10 8 aes é 30 
U7|Ligowo, Swedish. 1707" yp n. 12R 06 | 0 aI ia ot ore ee 
Pi Bitinen L*.. ts ww Th 99 1 ap 10 8 | oso0l 43g 
19/Twentieth Century. _ 7" ’ tah ate AE 109 40 10 75 5400 70 ae 
2)/Banner K*,.... Vite wa " eae? a 50 8 3 as 94 70 20 
SRPAIDING iS, 2 en apenas Pee eres 6 Does 40 10 Ye 9950 iS 
Bs co ig cane! eee ee 17) -100')7 58 7 8:5] 2920] 65 10 
93 woner Mit ns u " ) 99 42 ’ & 
24/Banner J*,"” baie t a ne Bl an Tt) 100° 40 10 7 6 1999 56 16 
25/Swedish Black. -’°°"""** ‘ 1 ae ee 0 v5 13830 BS 28 
pol paubeney Selected*,’"' : : " : 89 50 8 9 L710 PD ¢ 
af 3anner | CNRS Noha ' "t 87 32 wre 
23/Marly Ripe @*. 101" ' °°" pieeoee 4 Pre Me Les 7 he Men 10 5 bbe Recto 
29|Black Mesdag... 17° °°" *° AE hte 7a 9! 1,590] 46 26 
‘ Neues 38 9 6 1.5¢ 
SiRighty eee] «BE gah Sh ae to de 
dL) Kighty Day* " 9 W 19! 1k Bi 38 Jv 1,470 43 8 
39) Barly Blonde SINS Spin 5 aig " Siar 1 S4 37 i 7 5) 1,440 43°49 
3°) Early Ripe R¥) "77°" + WS SEEN Sa Oe eee 4 65) 1,380) 40 29 
Sa|Barly Bise pan’ ste pies ecimet: etsy eo = 9 8 | 1,350] 39 94 
i geaoi or He GL aye Sl Sete ms 10 .6 | 1,110) 32 99 - 
9 6 | 1,050} 30 30 


RECOMMENDED VARIETIES OF OATS 


Among t] 
z S be most pr a oo es 
mended. Abundance is aoe varieties of white oats, Banner is ial] ; 
7 a a + 1 a nApnY 
but does not generally ee ter excellent sort. lignes ze Sa ee yr - 
Rain is a v Sive quite so Jaro : 4aUt Carlier in ripenins 
: a very productiy © ‘arge a yield as B, old 
Eg a ive y anner or Abund 
and Excelsioy : Bl i, . n ance. 
xcelsior may : . ack | 
oa ay be mentioned aS oats are not recommended but Pionee 
Orloff emers Who requir S two of the best varieties Fi 
rio, or Sixty Day : ; 
a5 ay. The ate 
i e = = nam 6 ~ . 
than the other two. Somewh, 1 Sixty Day is misleading, as thj eS < | 
are Daubeney and Tartar K; at legs early, but probabl 7 oS Oat Is not earie 
~* lng. "The latter is 9 very Oe rae ee ae 
Coarse variety 
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_SIX-ROW BARLEY. 


he plots were sown on May 8 and 9, the 
s to the acre. The land on which it 
t in character, so that the yields gi 
lorthy for purposes of comparison, 3 
e yield per acre is expressed in pounds, and also in ‘bushels? 


seed being used at the rate of about two 


Si necessary to Place the plots varied 
n in the following table are not very 


of forty-eight 


nly the named varieties and selections are reported on. M 
ess and hulless sorts, produced by the Dominion Cerealist Ww 
amed varieties and selected strains produced at the Saal 
arked with an asterisk.* 


any new cross-bred 
ere also tested. 
Experimental Farm 


Six-Row BarLtey.—Test of Varieties. 


= re 
a > Wigs en Bas sO : : ig 
: Date. | Date | P| of thls 3S |Average| Yield | Yield Weight _ 
ne of Variety. of ee S 5 | Straw, |S 5 o 2 Length Grain Grain measured 
a ' Sowing ing. 3S @ | Includ- = 3S S & snes q per per bushel 
. 3 es geet a4 eae Acre. Acre. | _, after 
= 4 Head. |p cleaning. 
| Inches. Inches. Lb. |Bush. Lb. Lb. 
Rg See May 9../Aug. 6| 92 40 10 325: 2,010 | 48°. 6 3 
Me sete sas vee OTs " 6) -92 40 9 3:5 2,280 47 24 re 2 
ae 29.3) 36} 92 38 10 3°2 7250 | 4@ 42 |- 46 
a ae gee are Ge) 6; 92 33 9 3°2 2,220 46 12 46 
nrog /. eee We Ols u 6) 92 34 9 3 2,160 45 — 44°3 
mph. a ee ne hee oes " 19) 105 38 10 322 2,160 45 — 40°2 
CNG 2 aaa Mae Ca a 6! 93 30 1) hae 2,130 | 44 18 43 3 
ae Gap owl 4 6) 92 38 8 3°2 2,130 44 18 48 
ehurian A*.... Sa ae " 6) 93 30 8 on0 1,950 40 30 43 
ee u 9..JJuly 24! 79 41 7 3 1,950 | 40 30 38 
ere tin xo w 9..jAug. 6) 92 35 10 3°5 1,890 Sis) 42 
urgeon........ W220 abe. te 5} 92 34 9 3 1,860 | 38 36 45°3 
churian lake eee That se " 6; 93 By 9 aD 1,860 38 36 46°3 
span... .2: Pete | | 0] 25 |. LTO | Bm | as 
BE sing S Cio. gs ae es ee 6! 93 32 10 3°5 1,650 | 34 1b 46 
Mayle........ v 8..|July 30] 86 28 8 20 Aa le OU em 61°3 
La Gos vAUe.—o\y..90 30 10 27 1,440 300 — 45° 
ge eee eh a tot 95 20 10 3 1,290 | 26 42 44°5 
me, No. 2ls.:| ww “8..| 0 96 28 10 Hatt 1,290 = 42 44°3 
Short Head A* " 8. ‘ " 19} 106 2 10 2 1,080 22 se a 
Short Head O*| » 8..|_» 19/106 | 22 10 aaa aed epee. ae 
y Indian’*...... » 8 ¥ uly 20) 76 26 10 17, 690 


RECOMMENDED VARIETIES OF SIX-ROW BARLEY. 


and Odessa. . Man- 


barleys are Manchurian O : 
No. 21 is also 


Ontario Agricultural College 
anchurilan. 
at present available in commerce 
are two of the best kinds. They 
strong, and they generally 


mong the most productive six-row 
in is a selection from Mensury. 
+ good selection, similar in character to M 
he beardless (or ‘ hooded’) types of barley 
st very satisfactory. Success and Champion 
th early in ripening; but their straw 1s not very 
ll yield. a ros : 
so . of hulless barley White (beardless) and Hulle: 
(bearded). ‘These are characterized by weak § 
is expected that some of the new cross-bred b¢ Ee 
more satisfactory than any of the older varieties. 
m as they have been thoroughly studied. 


are Hulless 
k straw. 
‘eardless and hulless types will 
These will be introduced 
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TWO-ROW BARLEY. | 


It was not possible to sow the plots of two-row barley in 1912, as tk 
allotted to the use of the Cereal Division is insuflicient. 


RECOMMENDED VARIETIES OF TWO-ROW BARLEY. 


best sorts are Duckbill, Canadian Thorpe, Standwell, Swan’s 


Among the 
he different strains .of Chevalier. 


Ilannchen and t 


FIELD PEAS. 


The plots of peas were sown May 20 and 21, the seed being used at the r 
two or three bushels to the acre, according to the size of the pea. 
The very wet weather was favourable for the development of fungous di 
among the peas. The results of the season are very unsatisfactory. The folk 
varieties were so badly diseased that they gave scarcely any crop at all: Bla 
Marrowfat, Golden Vine, Mackay. Only the named varieties are reported on, 
new ecross-bred sorts under numbers were also grown. : 
The yield per acre is expressed in pounds and also in ‘ bushels’ of sixty px 
Named varieties and selected strains produced at the Central Experimer 
Farm are marked with an asterisk.* 


Preas—Test of Varieties. 


ca | 4 3 & 5 
A &9 ao 3s Ss 
- Date i bp 8 . 8 - ‘Sc & 5 
ie ta) Size Date of O.8 a 3 rae hs <, £ ae 
g Name of Variety. of of Biante 5 Saeed am og oP 
= Pea. |Sowing ae 23 SN 4s Ou co) 
E ing. as © 5 o 8 32 
S Rd > 0 > — a, — 
a paceman OF ee Sten tae sai as a 4 < val al 
In In Lb. {Bus. Lb. 
MSolo. cS. Large. ..|/May 20 | 
MSOlo 23 sh .{Large.../May 20 Sept. 8} 111 | 60 [ 2° 
2|Picton * agence Medium) » 20} » 5 | 108 50 ogi rao y " 
Singlish Grey... weil a 20°] 30°] “18> fe 78 2S) Seo | a ogg 2 ere 
a\White Marrowfat..|Large..| » 20/ " 8] 111 | 70 | 2-2 990 | 16 30 
: on Blue ..... Medium] 20 u 10 113 fi 2°2 960 16 
: eat ih grees Small..{ « 20} u 5 108 72 2 930 15 30 
c oo Blue..../Medium! » 20 u 10 113 56 2 870 14 30 
aie = pute eee Large Paste tae D) nH 8 111 50 2 840 14 
oa te J’Rourke.../Small..| « 20] w 10 113 75 2 720 
a et *..|Medium| » 20 Wa ee 106 48 2°2 690 iW 
IVT oo nee ae can Sapo " n 20 un 10 113 V2 2°5 690 11. 30 


RECOMMENDED VARIETIES OF PEAS. 


Prussian , 
Sg Blue, Arthur and Chancellor are amonez ¢ i Ss, 
ong the most productive sorts, 


are also early in ripen} 

Saiee on Rates sag: The Marrowfat varieties and Golden Vine are somew 
Sere sae 3 ost of these varieties can be obtained from séedsimens = 
Arthur is particularly desiy fe ae 


maturing. able on account of its high yield and earliness 


* SPRING RYE. 
ry. 1 
he piots of spri 
opt ng rye we 
bor ate re SOW! fay 3. + eo . : = 
BPO" one and one-half bushels 1 on May 3, the seed being used at the rate 
: yield per Sheis to the acre. > 
121 per acre 


is express . : ; 
pounds. pressed in pounds and also in ‘bushels’ of fifty 


: 


ae 
ay 
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P N & Taam S 1 i 
Spring Ryr. Test of Varieties, 


ge Ce 


Avera ge 


length Strength Yield Weight 


bo 
S 

= of straw | Ave ‘ 

5] Straw, jon a scale iéneek of Yield of per 
2 


r of wine 


me of Variety. |Date of/Date of 


; Sowing. |ripening|2 = grain ral ia 
&.\ripening|-2 @ includ- of 10 [ot head. per ae ie bushel 
5ei| _ing points. Acre, "| after 
a3 a | ead, cleaning, 
| ae waa Inches. Inches. Lb xt Bis Tubs Lb. 
Wa Select...... May Aug. 14) 103) 60 3 . 2 
pmon.........%. jMay 3../Aug. 14] 103} 60 | 3 S Sue - af Se 3 
i ie 7 


WINTER RYE. 


o plots of winter rye could be sown in the autumn of 1911 


, as there was no land 
ble for the purpose. 


FIELD BEANS. 


Seven plots of beans, one-sixtieth of an acre each, were sown on May 23. All of 
varieties sown were selected strains of field ey or of early-maturing garden 
3 which may prove useful in localities where it is desired to obtain ripe seed in a 
{ season. 

Two of the varieties which have been age for several years, Marrowfat and 
te Field, failed to ripen. As these varieties have proved too late for the climate 
Yttawa in previous seasons their cultivation has-been discontinued. 

The varieties here reported upon were all sown in rows 16 inches apart. 

The yield per acre is expressed in pounds and also in‘ bushels’ of sixty pounds. 


Fieitp BEANS.—Test of Varieties. 


| zZ | | Weight 

H ~ ; o 

| As Yield | Yield a 

| cae Average Average Se So j measured 
Name of Variety. Date of!Date of} § 5; length | length ede ees | bushel 

Sowing. ripening a a| of |of Pod.| per ee after 
| |= | Plants. Acre. Acre. cleaning, 
| 4 ae BERS 
ee | | 
| Inches. |Inches.| Lb. |Bus. Lb. Lb. 


| » 
| 3,270} 54 30 61°9 


‘ 5°O Is 
rwegian Brown Selected. . teed 23. | 4 27 96) 12 3: 5, 2,820) 47 .. 65°0 
Iden Wax Selected....... + Sept. 12 4 12 fe: 23701 39 30 64°6 
li" ornia Vea Selected. .. " " 93| 12 | u rf 1950 39 30 60°0 
fagless Kidney WaxSelected " " 10 110) 15 3-5 eo re 57°5 
allenge Black Wax Selected. » |jAug. 27} nid el 


FLAX. 


sorts of flax were grown in 


‘ious commercial 7 
ak he rate of 60 pounds to the 


: ins from Vv 
Eighteen selected strain May 25 at t 


eth-acre plots. The seed was sown on 


d September was unfavourable for the flax, 
The very wet weather of August an “letactory, 


made the yields from the plots irregular and uns 
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. 4 ‘ , ; 
The vield of seed per acre is expressed in pounds and also in ‘ bushels’ of fif 


pounds. 


Fiax.—Test of Varieties. 


Dat No. of | Average Yield 
+ | Name of Variety “i of ‘ Days |Length ofjof seed perjof seed per|’ meag 
z-) Sowing. | Ripening.|Maturing.| Plants. Acre. cre. a 
5 — 
A ae om ge ee er ee 
Inches. Lb. |Bush. Lb. 
1 |Novarossick B,..... May 25..{Aug. 27.. 94 22 1,410 | 25 10 46°: 
2 aN Plata C of Sac eaters “i 25..)  27.. 94 18 1,080 19 16 
SMITA ATT CA ie ote. aie, aii Pee.’ aes mae Tae bye 86 30 1,020 18 12 A 
4 |La Plata Us GAMO else = " 25. | " 27 94 25 930 16 34 t 
5 |La Plata B.. Rare dp aie: ts Ferree -t f 94 18 870 15. 30 : 
§ [Yellow Seed ses n 29../Sept. 5 103 30 840 15 
7 Common Dic) i sacs vn 25..;Aug..19 86 24 810 14 26 
8 |White Flowering A.| » 25..) uw 19., 86 24 810 14 26 
9 Nees Flowering B.} u a3 5S er) - ns 810 14 26 
TO Be Cr ale N eR cacee ow QBaatoon 690 12 18 
11 ellen Seed A.....] u 25../Sept. 5 103 30 690 12 18 
12 |Yellow Seed B...... ir 5 pe amie Tye ae i 103 30 690 12 18 
18 CUMMIOD Beer ce cere " oe Aug. os - 32 630 11 14 
PUNE See ear Baer " ie eee 28 600 10 40 
15 [Common G.esessssssy 25s. | mee 86 30 510 | 9 6 
Se QU OLEEIE WE 5 eae orca at PQ oa ee 86 34 510 9: =: 6 
TGommon: bo sis aed " Zone " 19 86 30 360 6 24 
tS COMMON A... skeen, it, Sov el ome 10 | 86 - 30 270 4 46 3 
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iXPERIMENTAL STATION, CHARLOTTETOWN, PET. 


J. A. CLARK, B.S.A., Superintendent. 


| The uniform test plots of wheat and oats were sown in duplic 
1912, on land broken the previous autumn for the first time 
en of this property. The land was a sandy loam which h 
| with barnyard manure at the rate of eight tons per acre during the summer of 
1, immediately after a crop of timothy hay had been removed. The soil was far 
m uniform. The plots and paths were seeded down with a mixture of 10 pounds 
on red clover, 3 pounds Alsike, and 1 pound of White Dutch per acre. An 
mense growth of clover, that at harvest stood to the bar 


ids of the sheaves; must 
ve reduced the yield of grain. The clover on the paths was cut for hay in July. 


ate on May 15 and 
since possession was 
ad been manured on the 


EXPERIMENTS WITH SPRING WHEAT. ; 

‘The average of the duplicate plots for the season of 1912 is here given, except 
yrquis and Red Fife. The seed for the plot of Early Red Fife was. grown at 
tawa, and that for the extra plot of Marquis was grown at Indian Head. The 
ler plots of named varieties were sown with seed grown in 1911 at this Station. 

_ Three new varieties under numbers were also tested, the seed having been grown 
Ottawa. ae 
a SPRING WHEAT.—Test of Varieties. 


| 


ee ee ee Weight 
. BS Yield Yield 
: - Date ita a | ae S ae ee 0 of, Tieanieed 
N f Variet of of Q’'e | Straw, |S sO | “ens Grain Grain estet 
ame oO ariety. f Ripen- fees: inolad. a 228 per per 
e | Se ae BND | pth cleaning 
Zi Head. |~ 
Inches. Inches. Lb. |Bush. Lb. Lb. 
1,522 | 25 22 62.2 
Matus. .....5.-.. May 15.|Aug. 21) 98 37 10 e ? a release 59 
SG ae n» 15.|/Sept. 2) 110 32 10 cs 17395 | 23 65 61'1 
aa 0s » 15./Aug. 26} 103) 36 10 F poe a 
gen ie 22) 99| | 34 10 3 be oat oe 
White FifeC.S.G.A} wu 15./Sept. 3! 111} 36 : er ae eet 60 
White Russian. ...J| » 15.| » 3) 111 By G i 17008 | 20 8 60 
White Fife(Ottawa) 0 15. " 3 111 i 10 2 1,119 18 39 60 : 
FOOSE (J. Lapp). force w «15. " 17} 125 E 10 3 1,108 18 28 62 
Marquis (extra plot} « 15./Aug. 21; 98 37 ee ee BS 
for chemist)...... 98 1,0! g 1 
ty Red Fife.... "LO: " 24| 101 363 1" 4 1,069 17 49 604 
GLO 5 occ) os ess = woelbeisept. 3} 111 32 rm 


ee ee) | ee 


> ay Bh ry S. 
EXPERIMENTS WITH OATS 
ats gave them a 
sawing of the oats gave t 
ved the sowing 0 Seti 
j ather pat oo ; , vere nearly rownec 
The cold pues te vad to! want of moisture and then W Se ae 
the « ae gt in July Oats sown the first week mae A railed diet 
Z ; By ; Ins WHC aV Allied 
t by the vee site omg Seok shows the unusual conditions V : 
ids gave heavier yields, which sh¢ 
+ growing season. 
The average of the duplicate nid 
is station in 1911, except one plot, 


_ m on 
‘s here given. The seed used was grown 0 
slots is here given. 

plots 1s 


Island Black. 
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Oars.—Test of Varieties. 
a ee ———— eo, oF 
y : % | Average Bs Vield 
= ano n 7] ; 

Date | 23 | “OF | oq [Average of | Yield of 
| re 6 of As Straw, | 22H ey Grain orn 
&| Name of Variety. | ©! Ripen- | wa | 5 7| a8 per | per Acre. 

2 5 iSowing. ites se ioe E 5 iS | Head. Acre. 

2] 7, head Nn | Gale / Ae 
| | Lee Inches. | Lb. (|Bush. Lb. 
| 

1\Thousand Dollar. ..|May ys Aug. = a + . z aes ~ tr 

9iT i ’ Ne ieee a | Death 

qleimerian alti | 15\Sept. 10) 118 40 10 83 apr Be a4 

4iGold Rain ........ | IB Ang. 23) 105} 45 10 8 | 199) 57 1 

he ee Mee  Apldant: Be AIR 48 10 3 | 1.949] 67 I 

G)Viototy.... ..+-.>- » 16\Sept. 10! 117] 46 10 8) 1949) 87 1 

7\Swedish Select. -... vw 15/Aug. 31) 108 42 10 ig ton aS : 

§|Pioneer (black). ...) »  15)Aug. 24 101 37 10 : f 

Vv. ar > G . 

° Sa ee | u  15!Aug. 28} 105 42 10 8 1,664 | 48 32 
10/Banner (T, Waugh)} » 15/Sept. 3! 111 40 10 8 1,644 | 48 12 
11/Old Island Biack...} 1  16/Aug. 24) 100 48 10 10 1,638 | 48 6 
12|Barly Blossom. ....| « 16)Sept. 2| 109 10 4 1,601 Ale “S 
LOUNGE WAY ca ccs nes fii AB Sta 435 10 7 1,579 | 46 16 
14|Ligowo, Swedish te 

cae apa u  15/Aug. 26] 103] 38 10 7 | 1,659| 45 29 

1) Deaboney eects ae 15). te Eb = 92 374 10 7 | 1,220] 35 30 


EXPERIMENTS WITH BARLEY. 
Experiments were conducted in duplicate with 16 varieties of barley (8 six-row 
and 8 two-row) in plots of one-sixtieth of an acre each. They were sown on lan 
that had been in turnips the previous year without any further fertilizing. The plots 
of six-row barley were sown on May 81 and the two-row on June 1. These plot 
with the exception of a few damp places, were on land somewhat more uniform i 
character than the wheat and oat plots. A mixture of 8 pounds common red clover 
38 pounds Alsike, 1 pound White Dutch and 10 pounds timothy seed per acre 
_ Sown on the plots and paths. The grass on all the paths about the plots was allow C 
to grow. It was cut in July. £ 
The average of the duplicate plots is here given except for -Albert, Nugent 
ei and Clifford. One plot of each of these was injured by damp places in the 
plots. 


Six-row Bartey.—Test of Varieties. 


} 


Sha ies ie ‘ : Ze 
= ° “ra = & ee 
z n a S . nds mM 3 S 3 3 F vs a 
Bi Name bo a 2.5 he cEe As oF: og oo8 
% | of Variety. | #A | «se | AB | CEP SSS] of | aS a § 36 
2 y o5 Og iy 0:5 | Bom & aes 5 Omg be 
=) — OS $ i=] RS ‘o 4 
: aa) 32 | sa | os | 884] sy | S| SS loam 
ra = a = BS yy s Poses alam ~ 
ee a < ed Ma ls > > aS 
| Inches Inches Lb. | Bush. Lb Lb. 
1 Oderbruch.....|May 31. |S Fr 
Winky Wels ad. " a : ae . 
Gees "al" | 9 | 30°] 10) 22 ) 8900 | 66 a2 | 468 
6 Trooper......._ St tAue Wee 41 10 3 | 3,136 | 6 16 | 44.0 
S arttigge " 3t.JAug. 31) 93 43 10 22 | 3,965 | 63 41 | 46m 
tei cas ae 8t.| , | 394 | 10 of 2,399 | 6 4 | 466 
LOTR MEE ee 
| 40 10 3 | 2,468 


| 61 60 | 44 
oS ae 4 
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Two-row BaRLeEY.—Test of Varieties 


a 


as) 
= 8 3 = 
o é Q0 a r) 
: to | ~ ep re 4,2 2 a % 4 Pe} 
_ Name b9 = a-& of be ° = .8 Aes Og & a5 
| of Variety. oo oo wee | sn 8 So 8. 2S re “5 Buys 
® a OR = 4 <q 2 
$a | $2] cs |fse|ee2| FE | sy | a | Fes 
z Q ea < | B29 e 9° = =~ = = Bas 
(eS eet ae ee Sees Beas ae Re § 
: | Inches. | Tuches. Lb. |Bush. Lb. Lb. 
English Cheva- | | | 
ae June l Sept. 10) 102 37 1 - 
wedish Cheva- | xs 10 33 3,260 67 44 52.6 
her. AiG wu 1 " 10) 92 36 10 L 
Hannchen. ... hee 3 " 5) 97 46 10 3 ore 66 34 51.5 
Canadian <43 Ie 62 16 52.7 
=  Thorpe..| « 1 4{ 96 41 10 98 | : : 
Standwell.....| 0 1 jAvg. SL.) = 92 44 10 3i se 7 s ‘H oa 
Invincible. .... n 1 Sept. 10} 102 42 10 3 2, B42 52 46 | a 9 
Siifford.....:.. n 1 jAug. 31| 92 44 10 3 | 2/359 rea | ee 
Beaver........ Hibek | we oll “92 48 10 44 2,220 46 12 19.1 


EXPERIMENTS WITH PEAS. 


Ten varieties of peas were sown, at the rate of about 2 bushels per acre, in 
licate, on one-sixtieth acre plots, on June 1. The wet season caused the peas, 
1 the exception of the Arthur, to bloom very late into the autumn. On Septem- 
14 they were cut, and before they were dry enough to bunch a gale of wind rolled 
n every Way, mixing all but the Arthur into one > another so that the yields could 


be ascertained. 
PEAS.—Test of varieties. 


aa: ee ey | a | ct | Weight 
: a5 = |Average) per 
s 2 . Ge 5°) Average| Yiela of 
ay 2 2 S 5 lenge | length of grain} grain tie 
ame of Variety. a, “= ‘S'S we of pod. per acre. per after 
) ms ae ey aw acre. ee 
© 2 35 g 8 : cleaning. 
. N S a) 
a. 7 | a (2 eae ae | edd gn | Sweep eee 
a ee eee er 
| ‘ | | | Inches. | Inches. | Lb. b.| Lb. 
} 
5 { 15 45 | 6L'1 
tthur Selected....(Large..|June 1{Sept. 14; 106 70 24 945 ‘< 
ack-eye Marrow-! NES ot lah ce Rarer 
i NE ae \Medium}] ww Ll.....---|----++9> 85 eg Ges Monae 
| an Sen Dw Jane ne 
MEOUOL. 2.602... Small ..| Risern eae is Aa ex © a sees hee feacguetees 
aglish Bere RS eee | eens Co be of sae 
en Vine.. . jomall . " 1} POPE RPh honed Mek Pt 90 9h it Aon bes Nite sata 
DR foes tends» (Medium) | eee eo 70 in ea ae evar: 
eee. ae ie eee Bg ee es ae Be ee 
‘ince . y " " Mints Sicha! dative tai e638 90 eee er i Re aed NL Se ea eel wa 
ussian Blue...... " a eel elo. 2 cs a Pra ealten a | eee 
"” 1 YAO i ie de ada | od Ae eee 


hite Marrowfat.. “Large. 
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00-OPERATIVE TESTS OF OATS. 


Tn order to get accurate information regarding the suitability * ean etic 
of oats to different localities in the province, three representatives a he - in Lp 
of oats, namely, Banner, Ligowo and Old Island Black were tested in duplica eo 
one-sixtieth acre plots on farms in the eastern section of the province. Seven | 
undertook to conduct these tests for five years, under the direct supervision 
Mr. Garnet LeLacheur, seed inspector, who gave the work very careful attention 
who furnished me with many valuable notes. The best seed obtainable was supplie 
to these men, 1 pound 63 ounces for each plot. The grain was threshed and weighe 
at the Experimental Station. The farmer was asked to sow plots of the oats he 


been growing alongside, for a check. 


Oats.—Co-operative Experiments in Kings and Queens Counties. 


Variety. 
8 Name of Farmer. Aion County. Ey a oa 
5 Banner.| pick Lizgowo.| Check | Name 
a ————— -_— 
a a a y= 
Ss Ss offs etapa 
SAI A wAl}A ARITA He 
1 |Owen Sullivan..../Vernon ....|Queens.| 72 4] 68 11] 62 3) 56 21 |Egyptian..... 
2 |James Simpson...|Bay View..|Queens.; 60 9 | 46 15 | 47 22 gene Tartarian .... 
ost. . 
3 |Robert Furness...) Vernon..... Queens.| 58 4/158 21150 8 | 52 24 |Garton’s 
j|Abundance...| 54 dl 
4 |Vernon Shaw..... Montague ..|Kings.. | 53 22 | 45 30 | 388 26 | 47 33 |DanishIsland.| 46 19 
5 |M. A. Stewart....|Belle River.|Kings..| 51 7 | 37 24 | 43 17 | 39° 22 Joanette..... 45 4. 
6 [Edgar Geddings..|Abney...... Kings.. | 388 28 | 38 15! 38 22] 31 28 |Wide Awake.| 36 @1 
7 |A. E. Simpson....|Bristol... .|/Kings.. | Plots destroyed by hail Aug. 6, 1912. 5 
Average of plots harvested.............. 55 24 49 6 46 27 45 26 
Average of the 36 plots from seed sent.onb..s v..e. 12k canan eee wee eee »o= DO. ae 
; Grand average. 2... Z) . Sesc cece ook bene ssuclat ee ce ees eee eee 49 20 


; Mr. A. E. Simpson’s plots at Bristol were so badly damaged by hail that it 1 
impossible to do anything with them, as fully one-half of the grain was thres 
when in the milk stage. I examined them carefully after the storm and noted 
Old Island Black was the worst down but the least threshed. The Banner I 
apparently led in these plots. From the above returns we can say that Banner oat 
he apparently the poorest sample of seed, has led for 1912. Old Island Black 
: oiice little weak in the straw, came second. Ligowo in three instances was hight 
an the check, and in the other three was below the check. 
a nea available for multiplying pure seed is limited at this Stati 
bank rae Sa ae of oats and two lots of wheat were sold at current prices. 
the variety ae cate egy applicant, asking him to agree to make a 3-year test ¢ 
the variety that he had been growing previously on his fai 


The replies receiy 
i eived, when averag s “ . 
information. : eraged up after a few years, will provide valus | 


a ls 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM, NAPPAN, N.S. 


R. ROBERTSON, SUPERINTENDENT 


“ 


—_—_. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH SPRING WHEAT. 


ven varieties of spring wheat were sown in uniform test plots of one-fortieth 
(eh, the land being a heavy clay loam on which roots had been grown the 
S year, and manure applied. This was ploughed in the fall of 1911, well 
up in the following spring and sown May 13 at the rate of 1? bushels per acre; 
ads clover and 12 pounds timothy seed per acre were also sown with this 


e following were the yields obtained from the named varieties. Three new 
nder numbers, were also tested. 


SPRING WHEAT.—Test of Varieties. 


m | eS 
S Average] Eu ; 
T | Length} @ > | Yield Weight 
| Date | D8 | es) of. | Sa |Average of | Vield of |__ Per 
2 of Variety. of = «= | Straw, | S24 Length! Grain | Grain mente 
eat ae Ripen-| 35 |-'y | toa of a ai Abper Le oasne 
Sowing 3 | includ a°-2 | Head p p ft 
IOS: aS ing O88 Cath Acre, BEtee 
i oad. 2 . cleaning. 
eg SSS = 5 - ers St ee ee) | ee ee ene =) 
Inches. Inches.|° Lb. |Bush. Lb. Lb. 
a May 13.{Sept. 9.{ 119 44 10 5) 2,160 30. 61 
ife ce er he 13; 53 OA eel Bape 42 10 3 1,880 31 20 59 
ae a 1d Re bosterl 22 41 10 ae 1,840 sa 40 ee 
Red Fife wee " 12. 122 46 10 oo 1,560 26 ‘a 60 
is ya? n LO 120 40 10 3 1,480 24 6¢ 
a fet ocheg wi. |.. 115 |. » 36 10,| 3 1,400 | 23. 20 6 
es a} wv 132|- 10.) 120 49 10 35 | 1,300 | Bee 
a " 13 " 5 115 40 19 3 i 


FIELD CROPS OF WHEAT. 


ree varieties of spring wheat were grown in half-acre lots. Paes hte 7 
e land was similar to and received the same veep - at 

to the test plots. These field plots were sown ie a = ide ot 
e following yields were obtained: White Fife, 20 busnhe 4 


els; Red Fife, 17 bushels 30 pounds per acre. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH OATS. 


j g } one-fortieth acre 
elve varieties of oats were sown in uniform test pl ape the previous 
é land being a heavy clay loam on which roots had ees 9 aid ete 
2 rtm Van. ibe AY 2 ae ; ? 

; sy were sown l » : 
lied for that crop. They take (5 wonuda: Heer tee 
Tperig halt bushels per acre; 10 pounds clove! and 12 po 
J “ USIICLS 
re sown with this crop. 
~28 
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The following were the yields obtained :— | FE 
Oars.—Test of Varieties. 


2 Average f j i 
- | Length |, 3 Yield = 
Date | Date mo rer (Sat Average! “of | Yield of Jammy 
: . - of AE | Straw, |S ge a: Grain Grain ae 
8 Name of Variety. Rite Si Ripen- | #8 | includ- be B re: Head. per jper Acre.| » 
g ‘ ‘) Ing. si ing |25 8g Acre. | 
- z, Head. |p? * ats _ z= 
—|—_——_——— a tee Ea = | 
| Inches. Inches.| Lb. | Bus. Lb.| J 
ry May 15|/Aug. 30; 107 42 4 75 3,320 97 22 
; Leaning Select F oes 15 Sent. eae BB 34 5 8 3, 240 95 10 
SiGold- Rain... ..° v's » 15)/Aug. 31 108 44 4 75 8,200) 94 4 
4/Thousand Dollar. . n 15\Sept. 3! 111 45 9 8 3,146} 92 18 
5|Banner .... » 15)Aug. 30) 107 44 5 8 3,120} 91 26 
6|Twentieth Century. » 15/Sept. 3) 111 44 6 8 3,080} 90 20 
TVVADGOEY i > Wane wae’ » 15\Aug. 31) 108 44 8 i” 3,040} 89 14 
8'Abundance (Gar- 
ton’s Regenerated)| » 15) » 30) 107 43 5 4 2,960) 87 2 
OE ineOl, oi evcdeene = ny MeL om a. Se 44 2 8 2,920; 85 30 
LOE sONeer. os oss seee 8 4)” DOP at? 28 “L0G rt : ; 2 at _ 
PAGOMO. oo aon ess be 15\Sept. 2) 110 5 
1a|Siberia , 5A 8 8 2,800} 82 12 


EXPERIMENTS WITH BARLEY. 


Twelve varieties of barley, six each of two-row and six-row, were sown in 
form test plots of one-fortieth acre each, the land being a heavy clay loam on » 
roots had been grown the previous year, and manure applied for that crop. 
ploughed in the fall of 1911 and well worked up in the spring and was sown Ma: 
at the rate of two bushels per acre: 10 pounds clover and 12 pounds timothy 
per acre were also sown with this crop. 


The following were the yields obtained :— 


Baxtey, Srx-row.—Test of Varieties. 


: z= 
&9 | Avera, al aoe 
Date 2 Length | & 2 Aver ield 
. : Date of as of OS L wt of Yield of | — 
5| Name of Variety. of é AS | Straw | S24 | -engst rain | Grain |") 
a Sowing.| Ripen- | 521 | incud- | Be | of or | 
g ehh rs) includ- | ¢%.8 per per Acre. | — 
BI g. 2 ing Sao Head. f ee 
A 7 head. | 7H 7 
Inches. Inches. | Lb. Bush. Lb. 
1/0. A. C. No. 21., 
sRrbook Moy wave. ae | ge |g | a7 | oem | 9 
3|Nugent Ct, oe alg: +c aS x 28) 1 aos F oo = ew a 3 
4\Odessa ..... | 7 ap ee ane : 3-8 gtepe Pan Oe 
ince Bs mus | om | ob | a5 | asm | as ie 
3| Manchuri . : , 46 32 
| an eae 15} » 28] 105 37 6 32 | 1,920 | 40 — 
233 25 Se eee Oe 


1\French Chevalier ..|May 15 5 
gleredih Chovaliee |.” 15:| 5° S| ion'|- ge) 6 fea 
ten " He « 30) 107| 35 2 3°2 | 2760] 57 24 
5 Canadian Thorpe .. 2 Te bet 29) 106 37 6 3°5 2.120 44 8 
6 Invincible " is | " 29 106] 36 10 2°7 | 2.010} 42 24 
Hinvineible........2. =a ae fees 42 10 3 2000 | 41 32 
For aie ab tae ES ) 
j 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH PEAS. 


n varieties of peas were sown in uniform 
as in a fair state of fertility, having been i 
# Bere usat the ae of one and one-half to two bushels per acr 
size of the pea. _Owing to continued wet weather this crop was - according 
eptember 24, and was almost a failure, some of the Slot pace larvested 
ed that we could not get seed from them. POS being 80> badly 
he following yields were obtained :— 


plots of one-fortieth acre each. The 
n corn the previous year. They were 


Pras.—Test of Varieties, 


| . GaN a a 
4 fete) j 
| aa m a= 1 
a ely , Yield Weight 
. 3 ;Average Average . é 
2 is of A ez inet Taneth of, Yield of a 
p eee Riven ac.) > of of | Grain | Grain oe 
: re) | er : 
| ing et Straw. | Pod. ex por ere ~after 
a al | cleaning. 
— | tae ee cet aa oer Se ee 

| | Inches. | Inches. Lb. |Bush. Lb. Lb. 


e Marrowfat.. 


i Date Bes 


Large...JJune 5|Sept. 24( 111 38 3 1,04 17-20 59 
ur, Selected...|Medium| u Ben 20 1.07 34 2°5 1,000 | 16 40 60 
i Small W 5) ou 29) 107 35 2 880 14 40 60 
> AAAs Medium] n Bl ow 22) 109 36 2°5 800 13 20 60 
oa eae uae ay ee B] « 22) 109 36 2°9 680 | 11 20 7°5 
sian Blue...... Mgmt [att Bio w = 20}: 107 36 2°5 560 9 20 60 
el O’Rourke...j/Small..| Ste 20K 1071 Ce 34 2 640 Hes 60 
ish Grey...... Medium) n Grin =~ 20) 107 36 2°5 520 8 40 59 
meey 1NG......; Small " Bie» 20) 107 38 2 480 Soe 60 
eae Medium| u 5] w 22) 109 37 | 2°5 440 7 20 58 


EXPERIMENTS WITH BUCKWHEAT. 


ive varieties of buckwheat were sown in uniform test plots of one-fortieth of 
e each. The land was a clay loam, on which roots had been grown the previous 


md on which manure had been applied at the rate of 20 tons per acre. 
he following yields were obtained :— 


BucKWHEAT.—Test of Varieties. 


| 


renee orate 
ny sngth i. = S la | Weight per 
pa Date: | bP henge \S a=" | -vield of Yield of ple cod 
Y of ae: Straw, |e e ° 2, Grain “baer bushel after 
me of Variety. of Ripen- | . 3 ae d- | 0 2-2.=| per Acre.; per Acre. ) cleaning. 
Sowing . Se | includ: |S fas g 
ing | 5B | ine |Bo oF 
| 'F Head. |m ees 28h 
20G> ee caer e Sec 7 Lae re 
Inches | Lb. |Bush. Lb. ane 
| 2,930 | 47 24 50 
c. ; 91 : Ral a ee aaa 0 48 
BG had RES Ke dye June “hace - me 36 10 2,200 i - sf 
MOSC. coos covers 5 f 4 91 33 ; crt 49 24 50 
SS asia io 4? 42 ; 02 | E 49 
a nS ashe <pley 2 " ee 2 89 2,000 | 41 3 
wv Bw 2 89 = fe ee | 


eee eee wee wee 


———- 


a aia eae 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION, CAP ROUGE, QUEB aC 


GUS. A. LANGELIER, SUPERINTENDENT. 
CEREALS. 


There were fourteen varieties of wheat, eleven of peas,-six of 2-row barlal 
of 6-row barley and eleven of oats under test. There were also five plots of o; 
barley mixed. 

The season was one of the worst, if not the worst, for the last twenty-fiy 
It rained on fourteen different days from May 7 to 31, and on thirteen from 
to 18. Nothing was sown in the test plots until this latter date, which was 
by a drought lasting until the end of July. It is no wonder that the yield 
very low and that some varieties did not mature. The peas were so seriously in; 
by insects that no crop was obtained. f 

All the test plots were of one- -sixtieth acre. There are paths, four feet y 
between plots, and alleys of eighteen feet between ranges. : 

A permanent location was chosen for the test plots. The area is divided in 
equal parts, on one of which Indian corn and field roots will be grown, whilst ée: 
come on the next, and clover on the last. Thus, a three-year rotation wil 
followed. The piece of ground chosen for the test of varieties is the most . : 
on the farm, though of a poor quality. There are seventy-eight plots availabi 
cereals. 


| 


jh 


SPRING WHEAT. 


Ten peed varieties were grown, and four new sorts aides numbers. Only 
named varieties are here reported on. 


5 i) Ss wo 8 3 a 
Sb = oe a ae i) 
fi; go | ee ee eee 
: = Pee Se. wu | Yield of : 
F Name of Variety. D 2 oF acer ou a Grain per > 
3 3 | &@ |B | See | Bo | &E | Acre 
E 8) 2 Genes pa | 3° 
5 3 3 5 > ga > 
£8 hee petenczinar® Piro. - Z < 1 < 
Ins Ins. Lb 
bi Prestoney tS 5 3s. 
Bl Maraain 620 27.112 2 )PNRe {SOC 2): 0 ee 
S White Mite. ec el on 6a ee pos : 
4|Bish A De Rae Sayers ; 120 30.7 10 > Fi’ 660 
5) Huron SOGE We leMi see <, ne : a vedi 7 2.5 600 H 
Sepp Ge Mae ol) Be 8 | 
a ¥ 
i: Se ana » 18 Oct. 16] 120 255 ; 25 490 4 
F Bony Red Fite... 211] " 18) « - 2) 106) 245 | 10 2.5 360 4 
iia Selected:........ 077 » 18 é 8; 112 26.5 7 2.5 360 4 
" 8} 112 25.7 5 4:7 360 4 


L 
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bo aa 2 
= . M 4e ne. $ .S § a) bo a 
B B | be | Set oak] 8 S Yield 
‘fame of Variety. ra wmf |AB | ob P| bag, ae Os of 
° ° = Ley 4D oa A 5 ° & o Sl Bs G ° 
® ces Oe | SU bers ard og rain Smut. 
a | g8 | s%| Ses lags] Sy | BB | Pe 
» > 2 
Q 7, a = oe . Q Acre. 
a Inches, Inches. | Lb. Bush. Lb. 
on’s Abund’nce|June 18.|Oct. i6..| 120 43 
pid Rain. ... ...) » 18.| » 16.) 120] 48 10 & | 2680] 49 14 [Very little 
igowo, Swedish. . « 18.) w 16.| 120 46 10 1,620 | 47 22 |Much. 
ousand Dollar.. mW 1Os | we l6.| 120 42 10 i 1,020 30 a " 
yentieth Century. warden 16.) 120 40 9 6 1,020 | 30 " 
hty Day....... u 18.|Sept.26.} 100} 29-5] 40 Ls Gee ee " 
Ee wv 18.\Oct. 16.) 120 44 9 7 B60") 28 8 |None. 
SS Ge ase Gr ZB: 2) 106 35 ~ 10 5 960 | 28 8 |Much, 
ee vw 18.)Did not 840 | 24-24 | Very little 
anner (from gen- Tipe.) | Sovee: 44 . 
eral crop) Hea Ser, aac, Ap toy Gia eae ea 44 : : | pice ones |B NaN eae uae Much 
.:, miceataieligicTeres- Ti) Rei SS eae Se 42 © 10 6 e : a or a . 
ly es (CHARA a un J8 | Oo ee ey (ae 41 9 Gamcle ca carl pene aoe Very little 
SIX-ROW BARLEY. 
oO 
5: Average 3 
Date | Date | No. of | Length} . ## |Average Yield 
; of _of Days of Os | length | Yield of of 
‘ame of Variety.|Sowing.| Ripen- | Matur-! Straw,| S£8 | _ of grain grain 
; ing. ing. |includ-| so | head. | per acre. per acre. 
head. | m#3 
inches inches. Lb. Bush. Lb. 
CABS eee June 18/Sept. 26]; 100 27.5 10 2.5 1,200 25 
Sine cot tne LS) 26) 100 27 10 2 1,200 25, 
NNR sachs aS eNo.as ASOES (5 rama bg ince 26.7 10 2.7 1.080 | 22 24 
[anchurian. ...... n 18} »  26]> 100 24.2 10 2.2 1,020 | “3 
Bae, NO. 21 ess... " 18) on 23 97 22 10 2 a 18 36 
scourgeon........ » 18/Oct. 2) -106 24.5 10 2.5 
lack Japan....... wv. 18iSept. 23) 97 16 2 


eT an a 


TWO-ROW BARLEY. 


ee 


«=» 6 a a ee 
{ © 
rR = 
| Average 3S . et ; 
Date | Date | No. of | Length} « % & |Average E ss 
f Oa | length | 7% : 
of of Days : i sO of oY Grain | Remarks. 
lame of Variety.|Sowing.| Ripen- | Matur- asa Bee a |e a om 
ing. ing. ayer 2 5 ze 2% | Acre. 
head. | zo 5 O PA Es Pet A 
hg inches. ad. inches. | Lb. |Bush. Lb. 
| 1,380| 28 36 
i S 27 10 “ g00| 12 24 | 1-10 green 
‘tarly Chevalier....|June 18|Sept. 26, 100 10 3 600 24 | 1- 
eee: SOP: AT: " or Oct. ey tee 120 4 10 3 426, 8 36 | 1-10 green 
Wan 8S NOCK,..-++ - " " 
18 Did not 30 10 BPs spade vases tert 
NOE on andd sodas " Heh. bo0400 30 " Mike MARS eT 
Juck bill stad peas oe " 18] wom ele eee eres 97.5 9 2.5 |ecececleccceteess 
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PEAS. 

‘ | iNumber of} Average | Aver, q 
3 ay eae Size of | Date of Date of days length of | lengtiaiae 
a / Name of V ariety . Pea. soWIng 3 ripening. maturing. straw. 7 ~< F 
A\ - ees meee PRE Se 4 

| | Inches. | Inche 

MCthancellOrss <sy2 ee vs cestlne deme |Small....|June 18.. Oct. BY 112 25°5 1 

2 Golden UT Bicty cv ion Win Void weap nie alecere " Paid Aa " 153. " ay “ a a. 

8|Prussian Blue..........++2++ seer? 'Medium..| 18, st Pa 8 

4|Black-eye Marrowfat.......++++++- \Large....| » 18. « 16.. 120 32°5 2 

BblArthur Selected .......-seeeeeee0e: Medium..} w I8..} ww 16.. 120 27 5 2° 

Gi Mackay v.o.22 ccecedencsvaceenesay " pls " 182. " 16 ‘ 120 27 “oe z ‘ 

7\Wisconsin Blue..... 2 oseeeeseeees “" fr 9¢- See ee ae 120 30 2 

8 Paragon SOIC er) eer thee ae BATS OT " ot " i bee " a6 120 26 2 ’ 

9|White Marrowfat........-++- gene Large. sp we 18 ee 120 21°F 1 
10/English Grey......+. «sees: cone (Medi ,s) 9" AB ea ei eae 120 16°5 1 

OATS AND BARLEY. 
n | { 
= ee js Bo a S 
a weg PP ot | he! Ole 
= i) ea A Ow 3 bp 

sa ye eed |e 
i Name of Variety. ec rie S58 s ge ae ne 23 6 8 Sm 
2 ; 3 ae Ea fe © 1°94 sa TW xu 
5 | 58 Sod iseen, fo | om 
a ‘ a < lz < 4 

| | Inches. | Inches.| Lb. 
1)Thousand Dollar and Oats 38 | 6 | | 
= Take Sia .. June 19,./Oct. 16..| 119 ees Z | 9 : 1,020/Much, 
Feit ats 4 

4 acca Rhein vases a ADS te ee Barley as 10 2°5 900 Ven ; 

; ats 5 6 ittle. 

fooetescrerator |» 28.) 8.) mn Beer 33 | a0 | 3 | et) a 

ats 7 F 
Swan’s Neck..... » 19 16 19 Pavia 
ee z nD be = yO a7 10 2 840) Muck 

: Sole Did not Oats 3 6 

ds 6) 8 eee ie eee uA. Oe pense ea ea -|Barley 28 9 2 4 
| 


SEED GRAIN FOR SALE. 


ee are being made, for future years, to grow an acre or more off 
one variety of wheat, oats, barley and peas, so that a certain amount of see 


may be available to sell to farmers w i 
: ers who wish to s , 
Bee ead tics. s | ecure a bushel or two of pure seed 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM, BRANDON MAN 


W. C. McKILLICAN, B.S.A., SUPERINTENDENT, 
SPRING WHEAT. 


Four named varieties of spring wheat were tested 
tieth acre each. The seed was sown on May T, at t 
1¢ land was sandy loam and was well summer-fall 
treme drought in June injured the grain, particul 
g headed out at this time. Wet weather, later in 
grain. 


In uniform test plots of one- 
he rate of 14 bushels per acre, 
owed the previous year, The 
arly Prelude, on account of it 
the season, made a poor sample 


SPRING WHEAT.—Test of Varieties. 


{ 
Satake a Weich 
nw ength |u. eight 
; ; pe | Date co ae of on Average Yield of per 
‘Name of Variety. oe : of Riven O§ | Straw, Se og sgt . °" | measured 
owin Thi bts ke .(&e2 a] 0 bushel 
8-) ing. “s se § £36! Head. | Pe Acre. ata 
° HOR n ; 
cA Head. 3 cleaning. 
Inches. Inches. |Bush. Lb.} Lb. 
Bald....|May 7..j/Aug. 22) 107 33 10 2°7 36 40 60 
Bea 110). <.,.-2 0s. iBaldss... 1k ake " 28) 113 3 10 227 36 00 57 
Garton’s No. 46....|Bearded| » 7..| » 26) 111 38 10 3°5 33 20 60 
dant PAC Soil 26 8 2°2 14 00 61 


BEDIUGC). «. «20% oe Bearded 


I 


FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES. 


Two of these varieties, Marquis and Red Fife, have been grown for five years. 
or Manitoba conditions, these varieties are recommended. 
The following are the average results for five years :— 


ee 000. 0am 


Average Average Average 
Variet Stiffness of | No. of days Yield 
a Straw. Maturing. | per Acre. 
a Bush. Lb. 
aoe “At. 106 43 42 


MMO ode ferred ocssisotdaesekassasseessessss SPEC ET nee. 
Nt ee I Se eae 


ee 


arquis IMERAP AMR STeC CHO SOECH CE Svcceo sees eee ar pele. ai TieKela a) ae ae ™ Suit. fe 112 40 12 


NEW VARIETIES. 


ten new varieties, recently produced by the 
numbers. These varieties were tested under 
They suffered badly in the June drought and 
t wet weather. This year’s results do not 
ls of Marquis or Red Fife for Manitoba 


In addition to the named varieties, 
ominion Cerealist, were tested, under 
ie same conditions as the other four. 
mt out many late shoots in the subsequen 
dicate that any of these will be serious Tiva 
se. 
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STRAINS OF RED FIFE. 3 | 

In order to test the purity, yielding power, earliness, etc., of different strains 
Red Fife seed was obtained from a number of the seed houses and also from farr 
who are well known as growers of Red Fife of quality. The following results y 


obtained :— 
z= 7 
5 pi BS te 
2» | Length! 2 0. 
Date | 2 re z 2 Phe oy, Pet: boa ore 
x ‘ 7} f . 5 " 5 raw pes eng . ead 
Strain of Red Fife. aomine Hine ‘Sq | includ- a S.8 of Head. fens per 
é Se ing Roa, thousa 
. ~ 
7, head. | m 
——— oe en ee 
ere 
Inches. | _ Inches. ,Bush. Lb. 
Brandon Experimental Farm..)May 8) Aug. 31} 115 40 10 3 40 =600 
Dow Bros’ ‘‘ Registered”.....-| 8\Sept 1, 116 40 10 3 38 40 . 
W. H. English “ esac #, a ee 3] 118 41 10 3 36 40 13 
ie Co. ‘*Go 
a aa u 8 w 3118 | 40 10 | 34 | 40 40 2 
Thos. Thompson ‘‘ Registered ’| u 8} ow 3| 118 40 10 39 620 2 
Wm. Laughlin “ Prizewinning”) 8} on 5| 120 40 10 ao 00 27 
Wm. Rennie Co. ..........° 25+ Pe omer -) fea aie | irs 4h 40 10 3 41 20 6 
et Me d’s ‘‘ Prizewin- : 
ee ee Bh Aye eee 10 3 | 30 00] 10 
OATS. 


Sixteen varieties of oats were sown in uniform test plots. They were sown ¢ 
May 9 at the rate of two and one-half bushels per acre. The land was sandy loar 
and had been well summer-fallowed the previous year. The extreme drought, fol 
lowed by extreme wet, caused a iarge amount of second growth, which was late 
ripening. 

Oats.—Test of Varieties. 


eS 
Average £ 
; Date | Date = = Leng i” oe {Average 
&| Name of Variety. ob, oes | Straw, | € 8 Length j 
E Sowing ra 4 S 2 | includ- 2 a2 aon 
7, Ori / Ing: LO & 
i Z | head. | w 
| Inches. Inches. Lb. 
PME ge hee ca ol NY | a 
2|T wentieth Century....., sas : nee: 2 rae - 8 353 
3)\Improved American ...... “s 9 ¥ 31 11 46 3 8 3 
4'Thousand Dollar.......... ie qm 6| 1 7 aa 9 8 36 
5|Gold Rain (yellow)... ... " alone 20 46 1 8 24h 
6|Newmarket............... pees 3} 117 48 6 7 36 
PPWOTIAT 5s 9 " 7 121 46 ee 8 ; 
8\Swedish Select...... zy wv . 9 " 3) 119 42 ff 7 334 - 
9) Victory or Seger....... |. tee ee 5} 119 46 2 8 > 
10) Lig »wo (Swedish),.....7 7" ee 3} 117 41 9 6 37 
eiprisn Victor: ..:..:..... " ghee Ae a6 3 8 344 
Sad Realiow): 0-5-3" aint § ie a 117 42 9 8 d oat 
MDidgsecy ec " OBopt.“s| 119| ge Ja 6 |e = 
A LI BO, ee " ; : : 
1 Garton’s > Se eae . : gus 31) 24 43 8 8 34 : 
ioe menetated Abundance..! , 9 ept. 5) 119 48 6 e 84 


‘ULIe] TequUoUIIIedxy uopuvag ‘szo[q ys, AJorIe A 


16—1914—p. 4” 


20 8" Ceres. ee ewe eee 
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mner still holds its own as the best all-round vari 

& : ariety for M 

rest time tested: the stren Ser anitoba. The storms 


eth of the straw of the di 


? ifferent varieties a 
j i . n § 
teresting comparisons. Some variet » and made 


| Coarse-strawed varieties will] 
upheld by this test. Finer-strawed sorts seemed to have more el 


to bend before the wind, without breaking. The 
ere the Banner and Improved American, which 
Swedish variety, Victory. 


stand up best 
asticity and to 
varieties which stood up 
are probably identical, and 


FIVE YEAR AVERAGES, 


ine of these varieties have been grown for five years 
@ yields are reported herewith. Two others have been 
ore for three years. 

= Average Average 


: Strength No. of Average 
Variety. at Navcoat Yield 


y. 
Straw. | Maturing, | Per Acre. 


continuously, and the 
grown four years, and 


LEFT SD rr 


ar : . Bush. Lh. 

| US Sank SES ap SRE pee 5 ae ie ie. tee 101 103 21 
: RI cee ena So oigig ses oialg ei Goss 4: Gatee a dis ote Sasa neat 101 101 45 
NI es dar dcato seni oe oi wee he ved vans Medium.... 102 98 31 
cio. ee ee. Roce IE 96 13 
Se OE RS Se os eae ee Stiff. <-Soe, 101 96. 7 
ee is irene va 101 95 33 
d Dollar...... se RS) oe ced. Medium....| 101 94 11 
re ee tol eo as 
Rar tei ane Ae ae SU inca es eee 77 9 
ated Abundance (average of 4 years)..........0.0ee eee eee Rete stiff. . ee it ? 
IRE OM AP eres Sig via ois ocis"Go a a an voeeee awbels 2h eee se ee 
INR OF A) VOATE or oo) Copa. ee avis caceccsessseres ae y stiff. . ne es 
average Of 3 years)..............-5000- Gee aes tess ff.......- 


INFLUENCE OF LOCATION ON SEED OATS. 


co-operation with two of the American Experiment Stations, eee 
@ tried to compare the results obtained in sowing seed oats from ab ayers ae 
continent. The seed came originally from the same es Gy g at Ee ‘hie 
own -in Wisconsin, one in Ohio and one at Brandon in ee e peariaaes 
ources was sown on uniform test plots under the same conditions , 

eties of oats with the following results :— SS ie eee 
Ee 


Hu go 
0 
Average 4 5.) ; 
Date of No. of Length |e © . aida ba pc 
: Date of | pinen-| D4Y8 lof Straw as » 2 eye ey er 
Name of Variety. Sowing.| “)P°N | Matur- | inolud- | o é-q-6 jof Head.| | , 
poe: Mg. jing head| # % & & 
F pee 
eta fp | He. y 
Ins. | Ins. (Bush. Lb. 
| | Oto ae 2 8 | 98 28 
; x 91Sept. 5 119 ) 
dish Select (Brandon seed)..... (May 9 Sep | | - fae ee 90 20 
: oe cael £190 ) 
sdish Select (Ohio seed)......... | » = 9 | | z : | P 90 20 
6| 120 ) 
dish Select (Wisconsin seed).. .. | " 9} « a NS 5 | em 


ie ee 
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SIX-ROW BARLEY. 


Ten varieties of six-row barley were tested in uniform test plots. They 
sown on May 20, at the rate of two bushels per acre. The land was sandy loam 
was summer-fallowed the previous year. Most of the plots were badly lodged 


of the earlier sorts alone escaping. 


Srx-row BarLEY.—Test of Varieties. 


——$—<—<———————————————— rooo—ooomowrmc—a]aorv[ 


Hs &O 
: arerare pay | W 
No. o ength |2 ou : : 
‘ N f Variet Date of pate Days jof Straw ce c 2 pater _— . Bl 
8 Name of Variety. Sowing.| “ing. Matur- | includ- | § 6°. lof Head.|per Acre,| 
a Ing. ing jHe oo | a 
5 head. {4+ 2% 
A 2) | 
Ins Ins. |Bush. Lb, 
TOL ALC. INO. OL GS aiastt ee .|May 20/Aug. 26 98 36 7 2°5 87 2 | 
2"Garton’s. No. 68. ° 2.2.0... n 20) » 30) 102 34 5 2°2 86 32 | 
3 |Manchurian. ..... <1 Vinwiec|. oy 20) Sai seta EOD 38 cf 3 80 40 | 
AOC. cS cs Un cso see he u 20) » 31; 103 33 3 2°5 80 40 | 
BuMonsury 2. fitawieetyales os » 20) w. -28| 100 37 6 2°7 79 38@ 
Sopiiver Mime. ces ks dees lon, Ob fee? 80. 102 31 4 2 74 8 | 
Wurvtarishield Oo. sciswsc skis ee ais a. 20) 4 Sw 20a 38 8 2°5 73 16 
8 ies teenie a ie er monlbere erste 20} “Wee 20 98 37 6 27 7L 32S 
9 |Guy Mayle (hulless)...... un 20) w- 21 93 29 10 2°5 67 24 | 
10 |Success (beardless).... n 20) wv 18 90 27 10 2°2 65 40 | 


~O. A. C. No. 21 and Manchurian are recommended as the best sorts of § x 
barley at present under test. “3 


FIVE YEAR AVERAGES. 


a of these varieties have been grown for five years with the following ave 
results :— | 


Visetoe ; Average Average Ay 
in in Stiffness of No. of days yie 
Straw. Maturing. A 
Bush. 
O- A.C No Moiese: tiff 86 67 
OAEAry cof ee ne ee a SE Sis ae Sete i 
faeces ERAN UTS «0.08 ale 9 aly ante Fairly stiff... . 87 56 
Wales a0 et ioc es eecan eae = AMedimm... 88 64 
fansfield, .2)000°°" 7°) "+ 8+ +4-) <r ewes ane eee Fairly stiff ... 87 x; # 
cin osm s.en esia's ewe eee ae eee Fairly stiff... . 87 60 


T'WO-ROW BARLEY. 


Seven varieties of two-row 
were sown on May 20, at th 4 
ee aka ne rate of two bushels per acre. The land was sandy - 


the storms at harvest time - Nearly all varieties were very badly le ige 


2 | 
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‘Two-row DB ay na 
wo-row Lartry.—Test of Varieties, 
1 & ee 
bag [Box] 2% 
Date of | Date of me | oo B28) Bg 23 
Loar fg epee eee > 0 ate o irs) ete 8D So| as i g.28 
Name of Variety. Sowing. Ripeaiag. i E 2, ae S25 2 z Y ee am 8 
| aS Fes |e2S| s3 | per Loy 
Ss B25 Fg &5 | peracre. | G3. 
| tas Sere ieee alee 38+ 
Sn ee ener ais CE esa BEE 
| Ae eo Saeed 
: Ins. | Ins. |Bush. Lb. Lb. 
SE ae ae a eee May 20./Sept. 4.) 107 35 2 ° 
eee fee0n) i, <6 109. ‘39 i Esler ieee 
Be Peep wes 221105. 10s 47 6 | 85) 65 40] 47 
es. < Sep OR OSE n 20. " 5. 108 Sip) 1 3.0 65 600 43 
2 " 20 " 6. 109 45 8 5.0 62 24 48 
dian Thorpe.......... pass on S| 108 38 2.7) 3.5 |. 62 “161% ay 
lish Chevalier.......... " 20.) on 6) 109 36 tt) 3.5| 56 32 45 


1 . . . 
'wo-row barleys, as a class, are not as well suited to this climate as six-row 
ies. They are lighter-yielding, later and more inclined to lodge. 


* 


FIVE YEAR AVERAGES. 


‘our of these varicties have been grown for five years, and one more has been 
.for three years. The following are the average results of these tests :— 


Average Average No.| Average 
Variety. Strength of of days Yield 
Straw. | Maturing. | per Acre. 
Sok eee ——$ | Pe ne ee 

| Bush. Lb 

an Thorpe......... Vee pore Beaty Dirge Da lvia & 5.8 Medium........ 92 59 ee 

IES = Sis eee en ee Vere : ae “ 

ME he ala Dis oe nlwlen sive pedicle cieciseagwasere: tse: ; ett stiff 5.0.3 zi oo oer 

RE ciate se fn ele isl hac sielsivis a A ulee en cee ce Oy ie PR ea te ft ge le ! Pires | < 67 12 
fen (average of 3 years)..........2-.cecee rere eeeeeees Mediums. ....%- 95 q 


FLAX. 


Ww we wn on 
4 * 4s é . ; st plots. They were sown 
j flax were tested in uniform tes 
eed The land was sandy loam, summer- 


8, at the rate of one-half bushel per acre. Ne be ‘hee “and tu ates 
red the previous year. On account of their being sown so 12 Po ie 
of the summer being cool and wet, all varieties were more or ies 
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Fiax.—Test of Varieties. 
| Ee 
Average | Strength 


Date Date No. of | Lengt of Yiela | Wei 


: f Days | of Straw, | Straw on | of Grain a 
g bye a Pe Ripening. Maturing.! including |a scale of] per Acre. Bushy 
| | Head. | 10 points. . 
é Siete 

| Inches Bush. Lb 

1/N.D.R. No. 114..... June8....|Sept. 24.. 108 24 8 24 16 

2)N.D.R. No. 27 1912 -B oh tal eG Goes 110 24 3 23 32 

3 N.D.R. No. Tue i oes. " 29% 133 26 2 20 00 

4|White Flowering....| « 8... fin Lew ee 113 22 6 18 32 

BiPrimost....°.<< <3. 178.3 20th. eae. 115 24 3 18 82 

6 La Plgta.tin a nce cams " 8. A " Sip . 147. 18 fe 17 48 

ME MBOD, one i emies un 8....|Sept. 25.. 109 26 7 16 24 

8 Russian a elt Afi sek’ (ake ie 1 8. " 25s 110 30 5 14 16 


The three numbered varieties were obtained from Professor Bolley, of 
North Dakota Agricultural College. This is the first year they have been ¢ 
here, and they have made-a good showing. If further tests confirm this one, the 
varieties may prove of value. 


FIELD PEAS. 


Ten varieties of field peas were sown on May 8, at from two to three bushel 
acre, depending on the size of the pea. The land was sandy loam, summer-fallow 
the previous year. 

Pras.—Test of Varieties. 


& Name of Variety. of of d ; i 
8 . ays | Grain per 
g Pea. | Sowing gels Matur- Aoi 
2 8 ing. ‘le 
Bush. Lb. 
EMOER Ges oo 6k otic. i 
Ol Arthur Selected wets teeee ee Medium|May 8../Sept. 23' 1926 42 40 
Spun See 6,5 5 oly ae Ra ates Sie cee eee " u \S..1 <n Sabie ee 38 — 
MActtar ne eee " y -B..1 g’ SBU ae 34. — 
vl oie tao gee a ini s tusk Hed <A " PS a4 28; 130 32 — 
Orcas EA SRS ok Ss ane eens " » 8../Oct. iN 134 24 —- 
7 English Grey bln Spee eae " w 8. . " 134 24 oa 
8 Chancellor bitin aiken - oe " e oa " = 134 24 — 
MRAP ec fo ee ma. tee. " .. pept. 30 133 23 
Miiickion Vine. 02. eee Medium| « 8.. Oct. 1) 134 20 40 
D2 816 0.56000: al W iaikteagee eee Small. Rie wel. jae " 5 138 + — 
a aan 
ee 


The earlier varieti 


Solo, a new variety { es did the best this year on account of the cool wet summ 


Tom Sweden, seems to be very promising. 
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FIVE YEAR AVERAGES, 


Eight of these varieties have been und 
rage results :— 


Average numbe) 


er test for five years with the following 


Variety. of days Average Yield 
maturing, ee oer 
ee 
Bush. Lb 
| ae Soe Reade aelchels zr) vieis/el'a! ns. cis.0-s Stats ork ces alvene seg 120 44 15 
seer, 129 43 27 
RS Sa RRO eee ree eee 122 41 25 
pe TUNES so papel eal ae evanaia aes PRE miler s RIM ‘ach ehn we Rae SES AN 6 Oia 123 402-739 
ee rit] a7 a 
Me eters tee a cee loos kee Ses See loes ccc ene. 120 a7 
og eae etn es hicvavtle os wad ced s eS nccsdeeecnc. 119 36 15 


FIELDS OF SEED GRAIN. 


Fields of several varieties of pure seed grain were grown, for the purpose of 
plying the Dominion Cerealist with seed for free distribution, to have a supply 
clean seed for general use on the Farm, and to be able to sell small quantities to 
nitoba farmers who wished to purchase. “The following were the lots grown :— 


Variety. Preparation of land. Acres| Yield per acre. | Total Yield. 


Bache Lhe pense ae 


quis ich 1 ar) § ie SURE ir oe he .|Sod, broken and back- 


‘ RE ie ion erik neat ies 44 00 572 00 
lude ae Se ee ee Corn and root land.. i 19 36 4 ze 
SAO Saker Eee Dea eee " " ue 1 27 12 he aA 
IRENE ca? cicta de a. o wielertcin nina’ Summer fallow.....-. 6 85 a of a 
i ae Rg re ates i" i Tee 24 79 7 
mead Dollar oats. 2.2.6.0 e eee eee ee eorecied a Spr 1B ra ey 707 r 
OUTAGE Be oo o's ora a etiaccnnesacece Summer fallow...... ; = ; : 4 a 
MEME WBELOY oto daa gaa a'sieseccess ae ee anee it es Baa 
hur peas Cet CeCe CHC CR REDE Co8oeeHetTes ee te FP eK ee 


ife wheat, O. A. C. No. 21 barley and 


Fue : EF 
Beeacsbers to, this.s ‘supply ae oe to the rotation experiments and re- 


thur peas was grown on the fields devoted 
ted under the department of Field Husbandry. 


’ 
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ANGUS MACKAY, SUPERINTENDENT. | 


SPRING WHEAT. 


Three named varieties and ten new kinds under numbers were tested on one 
fortieth acre plots. The land was summer-fallowed the previous year, and the seed | 
was sown at the rate of one and one-half bushels per acre. As will be noticec } 


Prelude wheat ripened very early. 
Only the named varieties are reported on, as the tests of the numbered sorts 2 


regarded as merely preliminary. 


SprinG WHEAT.—Test of Varieties. 


mM 9) 
> mS 
3 |Average| = 8 a : Wei 
Date a x | length 4 ae Average Yield : a } 
Date of oF of fc 8] length | ,of | Yield of | essunaiane 
Name of Variety. of Pisani Straw, | & S55 ev Grain Grain bushel 
Sowing. F is ; ‘@ |includ-| & 7 ee per | per Acre. aftes 
ee tt mes Feet cleaning. — 
- Za ead. Sy = | 
. Inches. Inches.!| Lb. | Bus. Lb. Lb. @ 
Marquis ...;........ Apr.10./Aug. 3.|129 | 47 10 3°3 | 4,640 | 77 20 63 
Marquis (special plot} » 10.| » 17.| 129 44 10 3°5 4,880 81 20 63 . 
for chemist)........ 13 $ 
PMGHIGB: 8 rie oe cic Wie (a Wee a fd fa = 2! ee eg | 2°53 | 2,655 44 15 63°55 
Red Fife H.......... iP lOs en oe 136 . 47 10 3:5 3,840 64 00 61°49 


FIELD TEST. 


In a field test of Prelude and Marquis, side by side on similar land, Prelud 
ripened in 111 days, and gave a yield of 42 bushels 18 pounds per acre, the g ain 
weighing 63-5 pounds to the measured bushel. Marquis required 126 days, gave AT 
bushels 6 pounds per acre, and weighed 63 pounds per bushel. : 


FIVE YEARS’ COMPARISON OF FIELD LOTS. 


The average yield per acre and the time taken to mature of two varieties of 


wheat grown in field ] Ea 7 
Sees ots under similar conditions for the past five years, are given 


Se 


Vari ; ’ 
arichy: Average Days to Mature.| Average Yield ~ 
fee, per Acre. 
aoe ee «fe , 
eee 2 
ee Bus. Lb. 
Red Fife fee RR ons ERO meee Oe -eee 125 is 2 a 
Paerert t=» -s0ors...5 0c. 40 1 
oS onars oa 137 37 5 
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FALL WHEAT. 


Alberta Red fall wheat was sown on 
ripe on August 21, and gave a yield 
Three varieties received from D. H. 
tralia, were also sown on the s 


September 16, 1911, on fallowed land. It 
of 83 bushels and 20 pounds: per acre. 


Ross, Canadian Commissioner, Melbourne, 
ter or spring, 


ame date, but were entirely win 


OATS. 
‘Twelve varieties of oats were sown on fallowed land at the rate of two bushels 
peed per acre. All gave very large yields. A second growth came up in all 


leties; grain was badly lodged. 


Oats.—Test of Varieties. 


Average ee Weight 
xg o ‘ i) H z 
2 er She ° Bn ete ie Yield of Mescured 
ame of Variety. a8 Straw, |S 5 o8 sr shag Grain | Grain bushel 
. 65 | includ- |#£4.2| 1° per | peracre.; after 
5 8 Head : 
os ing |2n 32 Acre. Cleaning. 
7, Head. |n 
Inches. Inches. Lb. | Bush. Lb. Lb. 
ndance, “* Re- : 
@erated ”......... May 1./Aug. 25) 116 50 10 8°5 4,352 | 128 Se 34°5 
aa ae " n 29 120 50 10 9 5, 312 156 E 2 
ish Island........ " " 23 114 51 10 8 5,002 Ne 6 34°7 
bene " » 14) 105) 42 10 | 8 4,052 ) 116 oe 
ae Pee tdi 1051 39°) 10. |< 6 4,192 | 193 10) 34-7 
te. pe 09) Nd). 58 10 | 9 Aaa agi 
: Pist vars ean) star siete n “ 10 8 3: 7 
eo: : | ot wal oS |. 10 | 6 tl ST ee 
dish Select. ..... " " 22 113) 51 ve : 5080 149 14 35 5 
usand Dollar..... " n 22 a Ho iG 7-6 3950 | 116 6 36°5 
iat cere hae Rie " 331 11d) BO 10 | 8 5,520 | 162 12) 85°5 
Ee oa s s tas | | 
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BARLEY. 


and eight varieties of two-row sorts were | 
o bushels of seed per acre. All sorts were | 
rains, after grain was in the stook, coloured 


Seven varieties of six-row 
en fallowed land at the rate of tw 
lodged but gave large yields, and 
grain. 


: 
Two-row BarLey.—Test of Varieties. ‘ 


—— Ps vl 


———————————— ee PT 2 a i : 
Peat fs t= S| & & & at: 

a) -$ | 8 | Pe) 2a ee ze, | 
5 | 2&| Be |ARE| cas] 4g | oe | o8 1am 
a) 2 | A | oP las] of | a8 <2 | 238 
Name of Variety. “ ‘O3 as ies bo BS sr = , - , 52% 
o © e Dea oO Lote Ow o & < 
ale | 8 |4°°|22°) 4° | 6 
SS ee ae ee = 3 
Inches. Inches.| Lb. |Bush. Lb.) — ; 
“Canadian Thorpe.....[April 27|Aug. 22} 117 | 41 | 5 | 8 | 4,900 | 87 94) Ba 
i were’ t ra hee > _ % 
Dania Okevaiien pod ae doe 27 122 36 0 ae 4,000 83 16 58 
i 2 " i) 4 + 
<2 Seetamis tae Eee eo ool 17 38 5 | 3.5} 4,800 (100 00) 53a: 
Invincible. ;.......... 27 w- 22 120 40 5 3 | 4,520 | 94 8] 6 ; 
Invincible. ........-.. oT oe Se ee 42 5 2°5 | 4,464 | 93 16 Oo 
Swedish Chevalier....) « 27) 27; 122 38 5 -3°5 | 3,760 ; 78 . i 

Six-row Bartey.—Test of Varieties. 

MA ed April 27|Aug. 9| 104 39 10 2°7 | 3,580 | 74 28] 50% 
iach Ot] ww 12} 107 41 8 3°5 | 4,080 | 85 00] 49 
GA:CANG: 1,2. Pea 7 gues tetas baa (1 40 8 3 | 4,480 |93 16| 4979 
Oderbruch........... iors eee tes 32 8 3 13,480 | 72 24] 50 
PUB eerie te a cat eate " 27| 9 104 40 10 2 4,320 90 00 49 
BESO DOES oc oats o ou os cin » 27] w 10} 105 38 + 10 2°5 | 3,480 | 72 24] 4 

PEAS. 


yy 


Ten varieties of peas were sown on fallowed land, at the rate of two bushels o 


small, and three bushels per acre of large varieties. The plots were one-fortiet 
acre each. 1  f 


All were late in ripening, and were overtaken by frost before fully matured 


~ Pras.—Test of Varieties. 


: Date 4+Number|Average! Average Yield Pp 
iss ae ok of days | Length eu 
f 


. Ripen- | Matur- of o a 
Pea. |Sowing. ing. ing. Straw! 1 Pad ee per Acre. bus : 


eee | : el nial n; 


——_—— | | 


Inches. | Inches.| Lb. |Bush. Lb.| L 
AE ee Medi i] 25 
Chancellor «27.777 .. mia ey ae = Sent b on 60 ay 2,480 | 41 20 5 
English Gray........ Medium] , 95 " 6} 134 52 . 2,760 nae a 
Golden Vine..... Small..} y OB] 4 6| 134 on 27 3,000 | 50 00 5 
ee ee Medium] _,, 25) es 140 60 : 5 Jon a Ps 7 
Prince... .........|Large..| 33) " 18) 141 | 65 | 7 | 3360 | 56. 00 | mm 
“Nery pe Medium Oe os a a ne wo ri “ : 
DE a ey ee ae 4arge =m 4 25 " - Z a 
PEMA Cis 2. Suton ss: Medium| , ri rs = ee re ft yi a = 7 

? 


Puats XVIT 


Photo by C. E. Saunders. 
Prelude Wheat in Stook. Experimebtal Farm Indian Head, Sask. 


Saunders. 


Photo by C. E. 


§—1914—p. 448 : 7 B. Cay, Beatty, Sask. 
; Sutting Prelude Wheat on Farm of BE. B. Cay 
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FLAX EXPERIMENTS. 


ve varicties of flax were sown on May 15 04 fallawed 


ved Russian, White Flowering, Yellow Seed and Premost ae eae 
-two bushels per acre. The seed of the other four varieties nee old "wad gaa 
5) iL 


rminate over one-third, and the yields were 
; not kept. : 
n was destroyed by fire. ept. The seed intended to 


TARES. 


ares were sown on the 15th of May on fallowed land, but did not ripen before 
ame, and were so badly injured that, although cut, were not threshed and were: 
| for hay. Frost came on the 15th of September. ‘ 


FIELDS OF GRAIN. 


large quantity of seed grain is raised every year on this Farm for the free 
ution carried on from the Central Farm at Ottawa, and also for sale from 
| Head to farmers in Saskatchewan. 

he following table gives a summary of the results from these fields this past 
= 

should be noted that part of the Marquis wheat, ordinary stock, Red Fife 
and Banner oats was sown on stubble land. The yields of these varieties can- 
-erefore, be fairly compared with the others. 


Summary of Returns from Fields of Grain grown for Seed. 


Z ee Total area. Total Yield. peepee 
a Acres Bush Lb. Bush Lb. 
Wheat— : 
rquis, ordinary stock .... .....seeeeeeeeeees pe aa ie “o = 
rquis, Special Registered........---++-++ee+: 2° 33 56 
1 Fi 38°3 1,299 42 3 
hee ie AE ES ee ae Oe 46 35 19 1 3 
re se ie tall viens ans nied sas cesrecetss é 10 B4 
Fiety not named ........eeeereereeeece cere’ 1°15 | 58 
1,937 8 68 18 
DTC LS ccadatisdeboctoseeves eee Senees jews aon s 28 i 26 2 118 9 79 99 

fe ONE el Os ee yee 26°59 > 3 108 20 
= ei: aa peannate odseneesinecsserees 9°22 241 

Sunt Ys CERRO ae W Me) ss 8 196,69, 0ye 0 6.64 #08. * © 0 
7 
z : “BS 1,275 35 65 
MNEMDNG tiie dbiesencnttre cs es «-orccserss® 3 : 379. 15 36 f 
NMED: tials aisle adi) sie aie, .0 019)¢ Oujsacoe teres eer ers ** 2-5 81 47 r 
A. we No. 21 Se OR Oe ea or Oe ee 2°44 136 i = 00 
Madian Thorpe........-+-seeeerererrsrrreree’ 5/49 137 45 
SG Ula kore dsiwetearnseweccss oote® 
ES SE es en es Snr eo 36 . 
eae Tt. | ad pean 50 

I Cai aivevercsceeoss soe TN ances casters 
MM MO Ses tinascutegrss sesaevsscecereses 8 * 
emer ce wee eceneeens 15 47 
emost... teria canoer ane reveererrr™” SE eT a 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION, ROSTHERN, SASK. ~ 
WM. A. MUNRO, B.A. B.S.A., SUPERINTENDENT. 


SPRING WHEAT. 


The following are the results of the yields of spring wheat in 1912, oget 
with the number of days maturing. All these plots were sown on April 17. 


will also be seen the yields of this grain for 1911. . 
In addition to the named varieties, seven new cross-bred sorts, under nuit 


4 
Bs 


were tested. 


= 


Yield per Acre, 4 


foie Average | Average 
FI Variety. Ne , | Length of Length of —_—— 
z ; Mature. Straw. Head. ip a 
S ; ej 
Z aes (oe ee 
Inches. | Inches. | Bush. Lb. | Bush. I 
WA NEAIG IS, Osa & oda v a Pale oe tee 133 40 43 20 70 Gee 
PAEL EON hing PERU oatucs waa ee ee eect 143 Co a 4 40 40 73 3 
B 1CHEIROA ys sir bao eae MS ee Il 133 50 3 39 oA 66 
4 uley Ceuae datos Bae ene arene ee 143 56 3 36 40 62 @ 
5 |Bobs (Seager Wheeler).............. 127 34 3°56 36 Be 62 
6. |Bobs (Ottawa)... 055/00. 000. eee. 127 44 3 34 40 
Ci ELS 5) 120) 9 eae eee ey Ce Seem nt Ae URE 143 44 2°7 Bi, ty 58 
8 |Preston (Seager Wheeler) ........... 143 46 3°5 34 6 66 
9 |Pringle’s Champlain..... Pisvees ee 143 40 4 33 20 65 
10 |Rea Fife (G. L. Smith).............. 137. 48 3 32 = 40 60 
EE MSR ne wos SEARS Rae Sets 2 135 52 3°56 oe Fn 64 
Pay ere on, os5 5 Cees ake axed ey PWS SF 117 32 1°5 29 20 - 
Lo: arly Red Wifes. 2, ¢cert. var oe 139 48 3°5 27 82 60 
BRRPANILUS, LLG G5, 8 oy eee ee ee Not ripe 
; whe t. 52 4° 40 9 
15 |Red Fife regenerated... ............ 143 52 3b is 40 60 
Sat ellow Ones so. tak et 125 38 2°5 16 ‘s ay 
a lS ee ee eee 
OATS. 


a Palas varieties of oats were under test in 1912. These were seeded on A 
ae 2 aoe Day is a selection by Dr. Chas. Saunders made from 
ixty-day White, and proved the most satisfactory of all early oats. The yield @ 


bushels per acre does not 
Ps : be : 3 i S 
injured by the crows, Pee ee tee putes aa 


gp Phin MRD i 
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| 
Number pareeeee | Sienets 


MV dary: ae moe of! of Straw | Average Yield of Crain per Acre, 
Vays |. Straw jon a Scale| Length of 
Maturing.| ngluding igcot Teseh go sacha ts oe 
ead, 0 points | 
1912, 1911 
. 7 Nga) Rarer. | oars 
133 aes 8 Tnches. | Bush. Lb. | Bush. Lb, 
Sa ees 132 5 3 94 4 | 12 

ousand Dollar .... ....... 138 si : om 8318 109 14 
my Day White............ 109 49 7 Sey fests one Poa war 
sh sca Peron wreck & a 133 52 5 4°5 76 16 % 16 
SUE ESTG ae ene ae 134 57 9 8: (Do MAO S128 8 
proved Aimerican.......... ts 52 6 : (5 10. |.180 20 
andance regenerated ...... 134 56 6 = (4 4 | 127 2 
CENT Cl Se 133 54 5 2 26 | 121 6 
ree 133 56 8 Bip tlre an aaee 
a eine cone 139 52 6 TS a1 009 ites 
SS a ee ee 109 34 10 55 68 14 | 121 6 
mntieth Century...........; 134 56 8 7 : 8 | 101 6 
IE rts gs crete eka SS 136 8 | 128 8 
ee oe een 109 41 10 6 eretiaehe ie 
EES cctn. 135 54 7 Sete Pal eect fab me 


BARLEY. 


— varieties of barley were sown on usiform trial plots. These were seeded 

ril 26. 

nfortunately, the yield of Karly Indian for 1912 cannot be given. This is the 

st of ail the barleys, is very short in the straw, and in 1911 gave very poor re- 
In 1912, however, the crop was more promising, but just before harvest it 

Imost totally destroyed by crows, which prevents the possibility of our giving 

eld. If the yield of Early Indian can be shown to be nearly up to that of other 

ies it will be a great boon to the northern climates, and to those conditions 
late sowing is a necessity. 

ee eee SS eT 


| | 4 Average [ Strength 
| No. of | length “of | of Straw] Average 
| Straw fon a scale! length “of 


Yield of Grain per acre. 


; days | Saaeee eect pee SSM 
Variety. See lincluding| of 10) | Head. Lene i 
| | Head. points. 1912. 1911 

Inches. | Inches. Bus. Lb. | Bus. Lb 
MG OAPAN. 2 cccerso-s 122 34 10 oth a ne be 
Bwan’s Neck........ «.. 124 38 3 : Gi 32 «|: (8B 
Be: ONE city sine e ev nee 123 52 4 3 59 8 81 32 
EE TOES OLE 131 36 4 5 58 16 81 52 
> DEL ECE 125 48 5 7 4 94 8 
a eens 127 49 3 re Gr ae ee ee 
Seanichurian......-..00-. 125 50 : 4 ; 55 60 40 71 32 
Swedish Chevalier....... 126 40 ; 2°5 5A. «28 7 8 
Marly Chevalier... .. ..- 122 48 8 2°5 49 8 | 58 16 
Success. en Be ad < 104 36 10 Ff 49 8 83 = 16 
ES MS rss 4 6 - 121 51 : 2 47 = 24 81 82 
Mannchen...........-- ; 127 34 5 3°5 44 & | 100 40 
A SaWA ving 5050.8 x 2 124 ee Eig PEE. SS Sein eae 38 = «16 70 40 
NE eat 5k “sitnest ore 124 j.--+-ee: Py Mee et ieee mere 19 8 
Early Indian............ 101 23 Saees le 

al en ce 


16-—294 
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PEAS. 


eties of peas are shown herewith, together with those 
ere much more satisfactory in 1912 than in 1911 bee 
due to delay of early frosts. All the vz 


The yields of 11 vari 
1911. All our pea crops were mu 
of the better opportunity of ripening, 


under test ripened in good condition. _ : : ¢ ; ; a 
The Arthur Selected, although showing eighth in point of yield in 1912, : 
sidered the most satisfactory of all the varieties owing to the fact that it we 


only one of all that fully ripened in the season of 1911. 


~ 


: No. of Average Average Yield per ae: 
5 ; days | length of | length of Be , 
oh Variety. Maturing. | Straw. Pod. 
5 1912. 
7, a eer sy Sy he i 
Inches. | Inches. Bus. Lb. | Bus, 
ty WP arapon ci ay tess cee cast en ees 146 72 3 43 =. 126 48 
2 et Prussian 351 NGci ann at wes ee haa 142 76 3 39 20 46 4 
Re |Mackayor den oss ne ee 146 70 2 48. «| 87 ae 
2 OanOOUOr sof cucenecale Sate e a 136 60 2°23 ‘SG > a0 37 
> MOTRSOLY. 22: a wea eee een ae hae 146 60 22 33... 20 a.tee 
65) Wisconsin Blue ii.%065s0% 000s 146 68 2 82 = 5) ie 
1°>\Golden: Vine. ois0c.. see ee nea Gie 134 54 1 ev g 81... 20 24 
S..+./Arthur, selected’ :...¢ s.cscSbeow 132 40 2 29 20 4: ee 
9. |Black Eye Marrowfat.......... Half ripe 62 2°5 20°° 2a 26 
when cut. 
10. |White Marrowfat........c.cee- 146 68 2°5 26 40 36 
11 ae 2 20 38 


pBnelish Grey ee eee 135 58 


—— ee 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION, SCOTT, SASK. 


R. E. EVEREST, B.S.A., SUPERINTENDENT. 


SPRING WHEAT. 
i leven varieties of spring wheat, including six unnamed sorts produced by the 
inion Cerealist, were sown on the 18th of April in plots of one-fortieth acre 
at the rate of one and three-quarter bushels per acre, 
The weather was fine during seeding, and, the land being in good condition, the 
1 came up evenly. poe 
Hot, dry weather in June dwarfed the growth of early varieties. Later sorts 
a moderate yield. The season being long permitted all varieties to mature. 
sample harvested was somewhat uneven on account of a second growth, which 
been encouraged by late rains. 


Spring Wueat.—Test of Varieties. 


Average :; 
ms | Length jw ou, 
Date | Date | BE | of [88S B/Averagel vier of | Yield of 
Name of Variety. of Ri one Qs “Straw, 3 Bas ae Grain Grain 
Sowing ‘63 | includ- is z. Head, | Per Acre.) per Acre. 
: Sa ing j|L® er 
7, Head. im 
| Ins Ins Lb. Bus. Lb 
il 15 pee) tA2 37 10 3 2,830 { 38 50 
atin ae eae Deets 142| 39 10 3 2,012 | 33 82 
HS: oe. vce Dap meee n 13/Aug. 30) 138 32 | 10 : ae ais 
pha Selected....... 2.2... » 13/Sept. 3} 142 38 10 oe “00 | 1340 
re (100). oo vcace cess » 13)/Aug. 6) 115 26 10 
ring Rye— 20 20 
Yttawa Select ie Mee aa eo ib) SLL 139 | ~ 90 8 3°7{ 1,140 


ee | 


; OATS. 


: i 1 which had been summer- 
ieti 93rd of April on lance 
ee tre and 0 bushels of seed were sown per acre. 


wed the previous year. Two and one-quarter +. ieaeee 
All Bee hidary yields of grain and large crops of straw, which was badly loog 
vind and rain. ; «, rondition, but a 
It was difficult for the oat plots to ripen ow! bot he Hitt bees so in all 
equent test of the threshed grain reveals good gerne 
eties. 
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Oats.—Test of Varieties. 


p prec 
Date | Date | BE Leng is ga Average! Vield of 
Ey Name of Variety. of Ripon. As / Straw, Sea’ 2 eg ays 
2 Sowing. ing. aa | yr io 5 & Be Head. | P&t.cre- 
Om | fel bea 
Ss 7, Head. |, 
7 Rear ies Hest on ey eae 
. | | Ins Ins Lb 
; sp CS ORCA gg Ie abl eta April 23)Sept. 12) 142 54 6 7°65 5,146 
2|Ligowo Swedish.. .......... tec 23) <9 S10: Aa 58 5 8 4, 794 
TGPOI FORIU See wns bios oo otusice & » 23] «w 11) .141 56 6 7 4, 758 
dance, Garton’s Regen-! 
; hoe ated Se sae Saya un 23 « 12) 142 54 5 6°5 4,600 
Bi Partar King... << c-s es oo eae wae Pinecorias B hana 70 8 14 4.159 
a EB Rm gaint oie Pre taser ano 5 10°5| 4,110 
7/Thousand Dollar..........-. w 23) 11 141 53 4 8 3,875 
8\Twentieth Century. -.-- .... ae Gare ee Bd 5 7 3'801 
Bebe DAYS cack ax aaah unten v.23) on AL Aa 44 5 6°5 3,752 
TG Datbeney . ss. ¢. cases packs " zl w 12); 142 50 4 6 3, 
BARLEY. 


Five varieties of six-row and three varieties of two-row barley were sown on th 
22nd of April, at the rate of two bushels of seed per acre, on plots of one-fortic | 
acre each. The Jand was summer-fallowed the previous year. ‘@ 

Two varieties of six-row, Manchurian and O. A. C. No. 21, were very fair stan¢ in 
crops, and gave good returns. The two-row barleys, although giving the larger yie 
were not so desirable as the six-row, for the following reason: The two-row barl y 
were so weak in the straw that harvesting was made a difficult operation. 


SIX-Row Take ey eee of Varieties. 


te eee ae 
PD x ength ja, : . § 
Date | Pate | SP] of |S su Average! vieiaot | Vielll 
i Name of Variety. of of ARIS 5° @| Length : in 
y R 5 traw, > B Grain Grain 
ea Sowing.| “P&B” | 38 | includ- |¥828 of er Acre.|per Ace 
| me | os | ing (Bae) Oo 
beat =a SD 2 
fal Si Nas 33 a Head. NM | 
{ ee ae —__- 
Ins. Ins. Lb. 
1 Manchurian.......... Avril 
POAC Now pri 22 Sept. 7! 138 41 5 3 
3 Black Japan... a ¢ apt che, . Alsou “4 ‘ = 
ES Oe Sean ieee “ a Fee a pe : 20 6 2 
ih SWS. wim aew'S 10] eres S Sie Gg " 2 u 6S 29 g 2:2 
5K Varly RPMS 2 ok te " 22 July a 98 18 10 1°7 
eee 
Two-row Bar.ey. : 
2 eee a ee 5 
Ll | 
: Hanochen.....,. °°" April 22) Sept. 4) 135 24 | 4 3 
3)Karly Chevalier...... 99° °"** n 22)» 1) 142 29 4 3°5 
@ereecs " i " 4 135 26 4 3 
et 


Se me | 
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PEAS. 


Six varieties were sown on the 6th of May on fallowed ] 
eth of an acre in area, and the seed was 
els per acre. 

Growth throughout the season was favourable, the earlier varieties producing 
ured grain of good quality. The Arthur pea, in germination test, as well as in 


1, heads the list. 


and. Each plot was one- 
sown at the rate of two and one-half 


Pras.—Test of Varieties. 


Date ®t : e ; 
Date of Q-2 | Size {Character eee of eae of 
NT. iety. ReOE . rasa oO re) xrain rain 
ES bed sowie fee ° a Pea Growth. |per Acre.|per Acre. 
ae ee 
eas ee re Sinai 
| | Lb. Bush. Lb. 
: IMedium.|g 50 
... |May 6..|Sept. 24/ 141 |Medium../Strong.... 2,270| 37 
ee let. 9} 156 \Small . | ns 1,800/ | $0 00 
h am cnt as ie See ge eae 70.) Sept. 24; 141 | Mo wae " oree es o1 30 
oo. “ine 2 ES oe ee ee n 4,6..10ct. 9)» 156 Medium. ‘ame: ieee 
ee cee : s = Cee » 6.,/Sept. 24) 141 ee al Pat ee et aitan : 0 
ae Manoinfat peer es eb. wet: 9, 156 \Large wieret " oes | 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION, LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA 


W. H. FAIRFIELD, M.S., SUPERINTENDENT. 


THE SEASON. 


The season of 1912 resembled that of 1911 in that the rainfall during the ea 


part was deficient, while during the latter part the usual amount was received. 


The results of the crops on the Station during the summer of 1912 have De z 
interesting, although in many instances somewhat disappointing. The season oper e 
up in a most propitious manner. Work on the land began on March 28 and the firs 


seeding was done on April 1, although it would have been possible to begin a 


earlier. The soil was left moist from the fall of 1911 and the land was in excellei 
shape to work in the spring, consequently the grain crops, in fact all crops plante 
were put in under exceedingly favourable conditions where land had been prepare 
the summer or fall previous. However, the rainfall during April, May and until th 
end of June, in the immediate vicinity of Lethbridge, was extremely light. Gz a 
sown on summer-fallowed land and on very early spring ploughing, where the lan 
was cultivated immediately afterwards, came up well, because it was possible to plac 
the seed in moisture. Germination on land that was not so treated was not good. 

On account of the previous season closing up so early in the fall of 1911 it W : 
impossible for the farmers in southern Alberta to do much fall ploughing, the resul 
being that a great deal of grain was ‘stubbled’ in this past spring, and most of th 


in the Lethbridge district, germinated poorly. 


The rainfall was very light indeed until the last few days in June, but from ther 
on, during July, August and September, it was above normal. On account of thi 
light rainfall during the first part of the growing season, all early-sown crops, ane 
especially winter wheat, suffered acutely. Crops that looked extremely promising earl: 
in the season gave but low yields. Late-sown crops, on the other hand, did m ic] 


better, providing they ripened before the frost. 
The yields of all the crops on the non-irrigated portion of the Station ¥ 


rather low, with the exception of peas and such late growing crops as t nips 


potatoes, ete. 


On the irrigated portion of the Station, however, where water was applied - 
June, and in some cases even in May, the yields were very much more satisfactory 
| hay, however, especially alfalfa, we found the rainy season rather diffi 
oult to operate in, as it was hard to get it cured properly. Alfalfa usually make 
supplied with the necessary moisture during the h 


In the case of hay, 


its most rapid growth when 
weather of July and August, 
this period, the weather was n 
produce quite as much ag 


but this year, on account of the many showers dut 


they usually do. 


ot as hot as it ordinarily is, so the alfalfa fields did no 


As 
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PART I—THE NON-IRRIGATED FARM. 
}EXPERIMENTS WITH WINTER WHEAT (NON-IRRIGATED) 


ight varieties of winter wheat and one of 
n summer-fallowed land on one-sixtieth acre 
case in the fall, but the drought of May an 


emmer were tested. Theée were 
plots. A good stand was obtained 
d June affected them materially. 


Winter WHEAT.—Test of Varieties (Non-irrigated), 


Weight 


: Date of j 
Name of Variety. of Ripe n. | Straw Hepgih oes Yield a ae 
; : 6 
Sowing fag: ae Head, | Straw per Acre. pues 
head. cleaning. 
| Inches. { Inches.| Lb. [Bush. Lb. Lb. 
BEAN YOMING.. oo cece ISept. 1/July 29) 26 27 1,530 | -31 00 64° 
ae eee nee Aug. 31; » 24} 28 2:7 | 3,780 | 30 00 65 : 
MIL TIIIOE Sas eee a a 0 « un Sl) ow . 27} 34°56 4°5 2,370 | 28 00 65°5 
son’s Golden Chaff........., wor SL - . 25) -30°5 3 1,620.| 26 15 64°5 
REDE S Jans oho. win, wos 9 0 5 ne OL m > 264. S31 3°56 2,040 | 24 00 64°5 
SEEMS ate iatlvne. a, sis/0) 6: dene’ 0.6.6 4,0 6's. 6 " 31 " 24, 32°5 4 1,740 19 45 65°5 
ee ca ects cut c cee ooo W 31 W 24 29°5 2°56 1,260 19 15 65 
ae eee era w 31 "t 24| 27 2°5 960 iif 64°5 
ter Emmer (Buffum)......... Repe- 2i\Aug. 24) 38°5 3 1,290 1,080 35 


FIELD LOTS OF WINTER WHEAT (NON-iRRIGATED). 


‘he following fields of Kharkov winter wheat were sown on summer-fallowed land 
ptember 2, 1911, on land ploughed the different depths indicated in the table. 


as RS te SR Ie a eee eae aes ees SY 
SE ———————————————————————————— 


Area. Depth ploughed. Date Ripe. Yield of Grain per Acre. 
Acres. Inches. 1912. Bush. Lb. 
July 21 23 32 
106 . July 21 20 bp 
1.02 4 July 21 18 


plies oe 


—— 


es of Ghirka winter wheat on summer- 


32, 
mn September 12, 1911, we sowed 3-32 acr yielded at the rate of 28 bushels per 


ed land. This was ripe on July 30, and 
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SPRING WHEAT. ; ¢ 


a 


d, including five un- -named sorts which are not i 


Sixteen varieties were teste fallowed land at the rate of about a b u 


in the table. These were sown on summer-f 
and a peck per acre. 
Sprisag Wueat.—Test of Varieties (Non-irrigated). 


— { Ge 3D bo 
BEF y ee 
od 5s| 2 = Pe) ¢ Ave 
Date Date |22 3 to | Average Yield x os 7 
“| Name of Variety of of (Ra) 28.8 Length ofjof Grain per|o— , nea 
2) rane " | Sowing. | Ripening.|‘6 Se rg Head. acre, ‘bo 8 4 
S| 5 Oe D 
oil S rPOo”Uo me ae } 
PF 4 <j = 
Inches. | Inches. |Bush. Lb. | Lb. |Bus 
LEY UEON pace n/ods Gants April 3. .|August 8..| 127 26 3 31. B2 65 | 25° 
PUA IOV a « cawae Geet au 3 w >’ 6.) 125 27 3 31 30 63 “5 
3) Red Fife . cys ele: " 9.) 128 28 3 31 8 62 7 
4'Preston........+2+: H-Cae " 7.| 126 284 3°5 31 =: 00 64 26 
5| Marquis (special plot 
a fo a : n 38 " 3.| 122 3 29 09 65°5; 24 
GiMarquia:: s..0 nua un 3 un  4.{ 123 27 2°7 28. 30 |...) ae 
7\Karly Red Fife..... n 3 a 89 as 2 3 26 ~=—s«#BG 63 ti. 
8 Early Russian...... wn ue " 2. 12 26 2°5 26 52 65 
Benabe So ait easc set n 3 ie a es 2°5 95 OO «1 BE 4 
10!Yellow Cross....... rn ee 2 Ae Lie 2°5 20 30 66425 
11) Prelude (135 B)..... 2) os Tale 26...) 113 25 2°2 18 00 aan 
Common Emmer...|  4.../Aug. 10..| 128 29 2 1320s oe ee 


FIELD LOTS OF SPRING WHEAT. 


A field of Marquis wheat, 2-06 acres in area, was sown on summer- -fallowed a 
on April 8. It yielded at the rate of 20 bushels and 4 pounds per acre. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH OATS. 


Eleven varieties were sown on April 16 on one-sixtieth acre plots on s 
fallowed land. 


Oats.—Test of Varieties (Non-irrigated). 


| = LN ¢ 
& |Average ; 
Dat ae pees) a Weight 
Date | “B® | 281] of | Sd | Weigh 
# Name of Variet of AS ne ye ges Yield | measured 
gz ety of Tapers S | Straw,| 23 ry Ses 
g Sowing.| “ S includ- | 2 | Straw. | Per Acre.| bushel 
5 | ing. 4 ing Su after 
A BE iy Do | = Head. | <2 a cleaning. 
In In. Lb. |Bush. Lb.} Lb 
2 Daniel talana tenes Apr. 16)Aug, fi 123 | 405 | 6 | 4,860 | 1¢6 14 37°5 
I c wrpepme nS n 16) «17 198] 36 5°5 | 3120 | 87 93 36 5 
Teer yet American! 16)» 17| 123] 35°5 | 5-5} 3000 | 87 16 | 37 
5|Lrish 5 ria - 8 . 18) ‘ ue eo 37 6 3,180 82 32 37 
6) Abundance, Gar- ¥, : 23 35 6 3,060 81 6 36 
ton’s regenerated.| ,, a 
os ae sae iatacia Ta 18 » 17| 123} 35:5 | 5-5] 3,300 | 78 18 36 
8|Lincoln............ 16h 17) 123 | 36-5 5°5 | 2,820 77 36 
9|Thousand ES ees fee rE 123) 35 5°5 | 3,060 75 
10|Ligowo Swedish...| \ ge ee 28 5 | 2,940 | 70 
11) Daubeney DMs wai n 16\July 241 99 35 5°5 | 3,000 70 
| 22°65 | & | 1,770 | 37 
= Average for two years only, ——_—__+__t__, 
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INELD LOTS oF OATS, 


; | .y mK 72 : - 

A field of Banner oats, 15-73 acres in size, was sown 
een grown the year previous. It was sown on 
field yielded at the rate of 45 bushels and 25 p 
damaged by the cutworms. 


eo on land on which grain 
April 24 and ripe on August 23. 
ounds per acre, but was consider- 


- 


EXPERIMENTS WITH BARLEY. 


Seven varieties of six-row and five varieties of two- 
er-fallowed Jand. They were all sown on one 
bushel and three pecks per acre. 


row barley were grown on 
“sixtieth acre plots at the rate of 


X 


SIx-Rrow BARLEY.—Test of Varieties. (Non-Irrigated.) 


yi 


| 
| 
| 
| 


fi pe es [space > erm 
| # | s |S43/2 | 3 eee eee Le 
=e Be) bs o2 os ss 
: 2 ap ees | Ses 8 3 : Bes | Sa 
| a S s2 |Hey| Hd on e erg bs 
fame of Variety. a eu as ofe | 2 2 ® TS | 8 
me a pt bee 60.4 2 = EO | toh 
3 of OF pas = ee ae er 8 ay 
aes eed eases es 3 (283 8, 
Q a 7 bat <t = > is ee 
Inches. | Inches.| Lb. |Bush. Lb.| Lb. /Bus. Lb. 
GS: 2. pees Apr. 18] Aug. 3. 107 22 « 2 | 1,830 |34 18} 50°5| 31 24 
res is woe Sg ere ae re bs ee a 21°5 | 2 2,010 | 30 30 dio> tae eee 
are Beebe ye 5B) = 109 21°5 1:7 }°2,250 .|.93° 361 650 184 15 
eee. NO. 213... 1" 18) " 5 109 20°5 2 Hae ie : | a *20 00 
ieMayle.:....... « 18 JSuly 24 97 22 2 2,250 |28 6; 63 |...,.... 
icficls Be a ae % ow 1SjAng 5 109 22-6 2 2,250 a7 24 53 32 90 
anchurian........ it = " 5 109 21 2 2, 550 25 6 49. = ae Glee 
i 


Average for two years only. 


Two-row Barury.—Test of Varieties. (Non-Irrigated.) 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


ey ' * x 3 . i) - 
r Sic wre) 3 rs a 
a o | wo | Beg) & 5 S. 1 eee om 
$ 5 ne 8 5 a a ASG! og 
° ¢ re beg Hs “ e 258 3 
nN 2 <5 > & 0 o 8 es = "ee Eee aE 
ame of Variety. ca Sects Ae go 2 be 4 = oe haar etn 
m= } oan} ts bs gus ot poy re oa oF g E 
2 P) as cee Dw = fi San 2s 
= = : -oo > 3 is om ied es 
Ss Sg a 2H aa = > i=) < 
a & A = _| 5 saree es a a ee ee 
Ses a ee ; sh. Lh 
| Inches. | Inches. | Lb. Bush. Lb.| Lb. |Bush.T 
, 
| : Vert ee eaea 538 | 36 36 
_ | g 94°5 9 2,760 42 28 3 
incible....... ./ April 18|Aug. 19) 123 55 | 2760 | 41 12 53 
yedish Chevalier. dee Bt «112 ae 9°5 | 2160 | 38 36 55 ("20 09 
annchen. ... " 18) 1» 3 107 9 2°5 9,520 20 00 52 | 2 < 
Ee eee « 18 ow 21° 125 2e 5-5 | 17440 | 23 «(36 | 54 | 


im ae July 29, 102 20°5 ef 


* A verage for two years only. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH BUCKWHEAT. 4 i 


Three varieties of buckwheat were grown on summer-fallowed land on ; 
sixtieth acre plots. 


Bucxwnerat.—Test of Varieties. (Non-Irrigated.) 


: Date of Date of |No. of Days haa i 
8 Name of Variety. Sowing. Ripening. | Maturing. rpety 
g 
| 
Z ae tun, Meets 
Bus. Lb. 
PUTS PANOBO Saints <a ne sd wnsean mera ba May 31..... Sept. 14.... 1063: 3-28 12 
2\Silver Hull (western seed) ........- iioml gee ik " See 106 23 6 
“leas Hull (eastern seed)........... Pk ee iene | OE 106 19 18 


EXPERIMENTS WITH PEAS. 


Ten varieties. of peas were sown on summer-fallowed land. The plots | 
one-sixtieth of an acre in size. They were sown on April 8 at the rate of about 
or two and one-half bushels per acre, depending upon the size of the pea. 4 


Peas. (Non-Irrigated.) 


e 
aH 
; 


m ei 
= E 
a i i Avie 
ieee Date of | Date of e verage | Weight | Yield | ame 
5 Name of Variety. Sowing. | Ripening. 3 2 lenge oh of Straw. | per Acre. A ig if 
5 5a | 
7, 7, . £ 
Inches s. L 
Apr. 8..../Aug. 22..] 136 20 2 
Tete 1s " 24. 138 20 1. 
8. 5 " 26. - 140 19 273 
Yio Tees n> oes 137 19 25 6} 
waisecas n- 25 139 20 27 38 
" 8. ee " 23 137 24 +27 A 
Tiga tae ieee: 137 18 25) 
we Ores ee og, 141 24 22 71. 
a B.cAb aes 137 21 24 1s 
w 8.. ° " 23 137 20 22 


* Average for five years. + Average for three years only. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH WINTER RYE. 


A small plot of one-sixtieth of an acre of win 
on summer-fallow. It was rl 


was 45 inches. It yielded at 


ter rye was sown August 31, 19 
pe on July 24. The length of straw, including hes 
the rate of 33 bushels and 12 pounds per acre. 


SPRING RYE. 
A small plot of one- 


fever tefiowed teat a of an acre of spring rye was sown on May 1 : 
head was 353 inches Tt . Was ripe September 10. The length of straw includi 
yielded at the rate of 19 bushels and 16 pounds per acre. 
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PART II—THE IRRIGATED FARM. 
WINTER WHEAT, . 


A small field of winter wheat. 1 56 a 
“iat Spe teed BE cres, Was sow E 
tember 1, 1911. It was irrigated on May 14 and 15. Tt Se eae 
mn threshed, yielded at the rate of 54 bushels and 28 pounds ee “ July 31 and, 
re. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH SPRING WHEAT. 


Five varieties of spring wheat were grown on spring-ploughed alfalfa 
s of one-sixtieth acre each. They were sown on April 3 e 
igation on June 5. 


sod, in 
They received one 


SPRING WHEAT.—Test of Varieties. (Irrigated.) 


Pee at : Pie | = & : 
Sag |m | & $3.8 
Date meo| OF | § nD Aa & 
Date mo | ee pa pa ; HS 8 
Variety. Be PS 5 SER | ge] S|. pe (SM6| Ate 
Sowing. “ing, | 02 | £23 | SH] € | Acre (28) b years. 
bie foe | 2s |.6 ‘3 BS 
Ao < e = 
« Ins. Ins. | Lb. |Bush. Lb.| Lb. |Bush. Lb. 
ed Fife ...... Sb cack Apr. 3/Aug. 20] 139, 47 3°5 | 4,080 63 12 |64 | 43 39 
'reston ereeerreces seeeee uw 3 " 7 126 44 4 4, 680 54 13 64 42 28 
fnron ...... HERS see Pata " 3!oon 8} 127 36°5 3D: |, 3,780| 560 1b |'64 42 24 
[arquis (from Ottawa)... » 3] » 8 127 | 40°5 4°2 | 3,900' 50 5 | 64°56 | *43 6 
Cg ee Baers " 3] on 7| 126 47 3°5 | 4,830} 44 30 63°5 | 33 48 
[arquis (home-grown)....] 3} on Tt 2426-1 30 3°5 | 3,780; 43 00 |.. Raa 


Norz.—* Average for three years only. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH OATS. 


Five varieties of oats were grown on spring-ploughed alfalfa sod in plots of one-siz 
h acre each. They were sown on April 16. One irrigation was given on June 5, 


Oats.—Test of Varieties. 


é ae, o 
do ate S E Sm| co. 
g Ee ci 5 S 56 | o£ 
es | ps Ee BO] Be tol gee ee 
2 =) a ae a a ra | Pes) em 
: 4 p= 2 9 Pies! 10 
Name of Variety. “ 8 ~ 3 a5 a = res eta ee he 
o oo os bes = 3 o OES) FS 
» 2 $i ag oD cm le oo < 
a ° Dow le p - Ha 
dag be Bc tT ued ca 


Inches. | Inches. Lb. |Bush. Lb. Lb. ([Bus. Lb, 


7-0 | 4,560 | 145 16) 38°0 | 93 


swat tdoe wi ue | gg | fo | te 4] BEE 

rie} aol ue | 45 | ES | A iat | goo |w 
. ; >" mr 1 = : 

Be Slay 120 fo. | -€0 4,380 | 105 90) $8°0 |...-.- 

w " Paes eae SS 
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FIELD LOTS OF OATS. 


The following field lots of oats were grown in 1912:— 


aa. ; Date Date Date Yield pe | 
Variety ‘Aves! Preparation of land. Sown. Ripe. | Irrigated. Acre, 
‘hi eee Bush. ad 
| Acres ie es 
B: : 0°12 Spring ploughed alfalfa sod....|April 15.. Sept. 13..jJune 4..} 100 t 
anner. 0°32 ‘Land on which grain was grown ts | 
2 Ne IP dey Wi gos heehee n 17. .;Aug. 21... 4.5) eae 
= ae 2°64 ‘Summer fallow...........++-+: gies Bi We > aoe i : - 
a anes | 5°89 Gio in ee Weer 0 MOTO Weel ae -| 67 
| 


EXPERIMENTS WITH BARLEY. e 
Bs 

Five varieties of six-row and five varieties of two-row barley were grown on 
spring ploughed alfalfa sod. They were sown on April 18, in plots one-sixtieth of! 
an aere each. One irrigation wag given on June 5. 


Srx-row BarLEY.—Test of Varieties (irrigated). 


mn 
a _ {Average Weight 
Dat ~ oo | Length | 4 verage . ; er 
Date oe 0.8 of & Weight] Yield P Average 

x : of a> RK Length F measured | 
3| Name of Varicty.| of Ripen-| 32 | Straw of 0 cag’ bushel 
= Sowing ie 2% | includ- | Straw. Acre, for 5 yrs 
g : ing Bs ing Head. after a3 
e S Head cleaning. 

a ees Grae Sa ee ae: ee eT a eo MK ee ee . 
; Inches. | Inches.| Lb. |Bush. Lb. Lb. (Bush. Db. 
Welnition. oot, Apr. 18lAug. 8} 112] 34 2°7 | 3,660! 81 30 505 | 65 37 

ZOdessa ... ww... wo 18) Oh Diop Ry. 2°5 | 4,020! 80 26 54 56 

3 Manchurian ..... n 18) w 6| 110 40 3°2 4,050 | 78 43 Al *59 43 
4/0.A.C. DVO ali owe. ro Lol sens 6} 110 39°5 “at 3,27) 76 42 49 75 
5| Mansfield Sepa ee nn 18) x yeie Gal 39 2°5 3,370 61 42 53°5 53 38 
} a 


A ES eee in ee ee Me! Sos ar NEY ae eames CO Ua Sete 


1/Swedish Chevalier.| Apr. 18]/Aug. 18] 122 35 3 4,140 | 77 24 55°5 “eo 

: ae a ee n 18) » 20] 124 44 3 4,710 | 69 18 55 52 

: ate Telewest. Vena Coles ae 6} 110 39 3 3,990 | 66 42 48 |.....3m 
aoa Gh = + 18] w 7) 191 42 3 5,040 | 55 18 54 40 

0) Karly Chevalier...) » 18] , 5} 109 43 3°5 3,900 | 52 39 61 4 ae 


* Yield for two years onl 
+ Average for five years, - 


otek, Bae aH 


ee 
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FIELD LOTS OF BARLEY. 
The following fields of barley were grown in 1919: 


SS 


Variet ” Condition 
Eand-<] : -\Date Ripe.| Date 

and, 1911, | Irrigated. Bee ee 
A pram Seared 2 ees SS] 

| Bush. Lb 

sateaiieie O87 |In peas........./April 29 Ae 
Paiet peeee Re BOe jim peas... ..25 6. Le Aes eat Sas peas 57 46 
BS alasa:s Sat Saas Ree phll OAS Fiat 5 5). aK eis Baers eee ; a wat BF 28 
Bs esa viactie wna 65 {In peas......... Pe he Our. eermeT lit. See oe 2 
MENG O12... EL Oot Wp altalia.cs. se. fone MOD tas Siler ky: 55 glares 20 
4 See | Re ee crops... | roe ate feo ies. 40 26 
ESE eee : a 5 96 is See 

ummer-fallow. . | ae We 20 tbo o eRs eae 
ee) 


EXPERIMENTS WITH BUCKWHEAT, 


Three varieties of buckwheat were sown on spring ploughed alfalfa sod on plots 
sixtieth of an acre in size. They received one irrigation on June 5. They were 
non May 31. 

| BUCKWHEAT.—Test of Varieties (irrigated). 


Weight per 
Date Date No. of Yield of measured 
Name of Variety. of of i days Grain bushel after 


Sowing. Ripening. | Maturing. per Acre. cleaning. 


Bush. Lb. Lb. 


el 


| 


ee 


aed pau (Hastern seed)..... May ee ea as Sept. ae she a ee a 
Japa nites pa Miers! in ere \dheze’ wt vane. s {ey OO) Rel elvreye n os > G 
Bisiiver ‘Hull (Western seed).. Prameat 3 Reeaees nc AAs 166 43-36 5 


ee ee 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH PEAS. 


Nine varieties of peas were sown in plots of one-sixtieth of an acre each on | 
hoed crops had been grown the year previous. They were sown on Ap 
about two or two and one-half bushels per acre, depending on the 
The crop received one irrigation on June 5. 


on which 
at the rate ot 
of the peas. 


pea Se 


Peas.—Lrrigated. / 

© i 

er 2 Hs ate po rl 

. . Date of | Date of Oo 3 ield per gee 

8| Name of Variety. Sowing. |Ripening.| days fo 8 25 Acre. ield | ; 

rf Maturing.| § 06 8 ve years, 

gs © He ates} 

5} isd be j 

A BRR GS Binet Nay <i Hy 

; * 

Inches.| Lb. |Bush. Lb, |Bush. . 

Breese santas ear ...[April 2../Aug. 30..) 150 53 | 4,320' 80 00 | 38 4 
DURST OIE is eran0y- Sea) ol altar " D Ae eae 150 42 4,080 74 00 43 
UNC KAY Ss os See Mares oe " pam Dag pet) 150 42 4,020 | 70 00 39 
4lEnglish Grey..........- age n -20 143 - 33 3,720 | 65 00 35 
| Sy PS ae be Pe " 2 un 30 150 49 3,540 | 64 00 33 
6|/Prussian Blue........... " 2 neu 150 42 3,660 | 57 00 31 
7'\Golden Vine Oe 5 Bie a Sree " 2 " 30 150 48 3, 480 56 00 31 
8|Arthur Selected......... " 2 nu 20 140 25 3,000 | 49 00 3 
Bee ce ESN ateate ncaa Be a oniodle " 2 " 21 141 33. 3,000 45 00 29 


FIELD LOTS OF PEAS. 


The following field lots of peas were grown in 1912:— 
ness - 


Tate Feeic Condition of 


Variety. 4 Yield per 
ariety Area Date Sown.| Date Ripe. gated. eae Acram 
Acres. Bush. Lb. 
MeMPB UUs © is v's acs'sc) “B2 April. 2 i 
BOD ee eee eee eens pri. 2.2). pept. 1322 Adune? ot Grain. 62 
= Mackay EOE Ce eee °049 it Bee els 14.... " Las Grain. 74 
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G. H. HUTTON, B.S.A., SUPERINTENDENT. 
EXPERIMENTS WITH SPRING WHEAT. 


ixteen varieties of spring wheat were tested 
es are comparatively new and are recorded under 

ailable for general distribution. Several . ae Gee gisse 
is year, in comparison with older wheats. Further trials are tae : - 
an be definitely recommended, but judging from this year’s results, a eae ee 
are well worth further trial. All varieties of spring wheat were seelad bl * 
soil, which had been summer-fallow in 1911. One-fortieth acre plots ay fee 
eed was sown on April 15, at the rate of two and one-quarter bushels per acre 
the named varieties are mentioned in the table. , 


ins 1919" <A: number of these 


~ 


: Spring WHEAT.—Test of Varieties. 


B ae 
a eee as Weight 
tp | Length! @ : Yield Ole: 
| Bis | re | 8.2 | of | Se [Average “oF | viel of | Pet 
me of Variety. of 2 #5 | Straw,| S22 Length Gan Cai measured 
owing.| Pipen-| 58 | includ: be 5 os per | per Acre. | bushel 
ing. aS ing ® so | Head. ‘ P ‘| — after 
iz Head..| & oa : cleaning. 
- | mM 
Inches. Inches.;| Lb. |Bush. Lb. Lb. 
ee Apr. 15.|Sept.11.| 149 48 10° |; 3°7 | 3,290, 54 50 61 
Ea aictaces\e\ ‘e's. c's un 15.) uw 8.} 146 46 9 3°2 3,020 | 50 20 54 
MOT ch cpeya..<<sh018-ae w L5 " ig 145 39 1U a2 3,010 50 10 56 
MM Bn 9s osu os uw 15 n 14, 152 45 ye 3°5 2,520 42 00 5D 
eastissian. ....) » 15.) w: 9} 147 46 5 3°5 2,440 40 40 58 
re. ft. eet wie sane, 28-1) 135 36 10 2:2 | 2,250} 89 10 62 
Se » 15.|\Sept.12.; 150 43 10 S:61- 1,980 33 00 60 
ow Cross...... wo 35. ow as 145 40 10 3 1,290 | 21 30 60 


EXPERIMENTS WITH WINTER WHEAT. 


Il the varieties of winter wheat were spring-killed, and no report, can be given 
them. ee 


EXPERIMENTS WITH RYE. 
5, 1911, on summer-fallow, but for 


& September 
ne plot of fall rye was sown on Sep ‘Killed. A plot of spring rye was 


st time on record here, fall rye also spring- : 
m April 26 on land that was summer-fallow in 1911. nee 


Length ight 
Ho, of | 27S" |Character| “or =| WO" 


. Da of - é 
1ety. P days d | Head in Straw. 
y Ripened. Maturing. ee Straw. Inches. is 


Yield per Acre. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH OATS. 


< 


arjeties of oats were tested in 1912. The plots were one-forti oth 
n April 25, on land that was summer-fallow in 1911. § 
and one-half to three bushels per acre. s 


Fourteen v 
in size and were seeded o 
was used at the rate of two 


Oats.—Test of Varieties. 


ee ——— 


Average 


@ 4 3s i “| 
Tate Date e or age do Oo gS phi ior Yield of a | 
«| Name of Variety. of Rit : Pan OF Straw = = eo meg ‘| Grain | Grain ash 
2 owing pen- | 6 8 |includ- |¢ 84.8 per {per Acre. ie 
5 ing. os ing Le S Head. Acre ani 
7, 7, Head. |H is 
2 Inches. Inches.| Lb. |Bush. Lb. L : 
1|Victory .......... April 25\Sept. 7| 135 | 57 10 6° 4,640 | 136 16| 85 
Q\Lrish Victor...... tS) Marteebens 6 Wie ose wees 10 75 3,880 | 114 4 40 
PIG LOORIADs «ch: oes « mn 20f on 7| 1385] 53 4°5 7°2 3,500 102 32 38 
A(BANNEP ics soci ocdsts " 25} oh 7). \ 136 55 8 75 3,440 101 6 OO) 
5 Daubeney Fea CRE u 25] 1 129 46°5 6.5 6°5 2,920 85 30 3 % 
as pen eue i, CARO hat gees bess ae ay 8°5 6°7 2,840 83 18 360 
cDouzal Scottis = 
Prolific. .... reas epee ae Or ao. 1) O7ab 10 ff 2,800 82 12 3 
8|Ligowo, Swedish..| « 25} 7| 1385] 6838 10 7 2,760 81 6 40 
e oe ae riarccion n oe " 6 — 2 10 75 2,440 71. 36 37 
artar King...... " 4 5 10 8 j BR 
11|Danish Island ....| » 25] x ‘ 135 | 54 75] 7 3020; 59 14] 3B 
12\Swedish Select....] » 25] » _7| 135 | 545 | 10 65 | 1,960] 57 22] 38 
4 Righty Davie ic. n 25/Aug, 24] 121 | 42 10 5:2 1,160; 34 41) we 
| ousand Dollar..| » 25/Sept. 7} 185 | 42 | 10 ' 65 1,080 31 26 : 


EXPERIMENTS WITH BARLEY. 


The test of varieties of barley was conducted on black clay loam soil which : 
been summer-fallowed in 1911. The plots were all one-fortieth acre in size and wi 
se on April 25, seed being used at the rate of two and one-quarter bushels 3 

ore, 


SIX-ROW BarRLEY.—Test of Varieties. 


{ ES Ss 
sree gs | 
Date | Bw& | Length) 2 o 
wees ; ate > eS Average 
£| Name of Variety. : of — & Ag kK aos 5 a Length | 
ef owing. e "| $8 |includ-| es of 
Z| = in og Head 
“ om g uO g 
= Seeeenaerpens cee eS: A Head. | AH 
—— | — qe __ 
oe ae 7% | ; Inchee. / Inches. 
2]0. A.C. No ai 2, APF 2iAug. 24) 121 | 4g | 7-5 
ae SSS 2 3,820 79 «28 
PRS oe ania 24) 121 | 47 9 2°5 3.200 9 
eee na... Nee eee eS 8-5 | 3-2.| 3620 | 75 99 
i ne See we 3) 134 | pio Be. 
6, Guy Mayle ....... n SOlAug 26; 123 | 44 4 oe nia ae 
7|Sucoess...... ..... . ao 26 123 | 284 10 9 pre 62 24 
8|Early Indian ...... J o% " 12/109 | 96 10 3 400 50 00 
: ae " 12) 109 | 99 8°65 1 - 1,750 7 = 


a | 
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TWwo-Row BARLEY.—Tegt of Varieties, 


= 
Date | 2% = 9 ; Wei 
: Dake 2 e | 2s oe Averagel et eight 
of Variety. of Ringe: Qs 2g | Length | Ge Yield ines a 
Sowing ee 38 | includ. | ¥as of iain se oes ushel 
e se ing Peo Head. | ,Per | per Acre. 
S #9 Acre. after 
Z Head. PD Cleaning. 
ors ee ea | eee eed a 
r 
nches. | Inches. | Lb. |Bush. Lb.| Lb 
SS Apr. 25|Sept. 7 135 38 5 3 3,660 76 5 
BNeck....- |» 25] 6 7/135 | 46 7 2-7 | 3620 | 7 o| 2 
sh Chevalier..| 1 25) 7), 135 44 5 3°5 | 3,220 67 4 49 
aa an 2Bi- fy F185 47 8 3 3,130'| 65 101° 60 
‘Chevalicr....) » 25)Aug. ra 120 47. 8 s 2710 | 5G 99 | BA 
(es i ra CO OSTIEE 


EXPERIMENTS WITH PEAS. 


wen varieties of Canadian field peas were tested in 1912. The seed was sown 
“il 25, at the rate of two and one-half to three bushels per acre, on one-fortieth 
ots. The soil had been summer-fallowed in 1911, and was a black clay loam on 
ib-soil. 


Peas.—Test of Varieties. 


° 


| Weight 
Date |Number, -- Yield | per 
Date of of days |Averagejof Grain| Yield of | measured 
Name of Variety, of | Ripen- Matur- “Length eo | oan per las 
Acre, cre, , 
Sowing. | ing. ing. | of Po | Gace 
—|— | a 
em ee Cee ee 
| | Inches | Lb. (Bush. Lb Lb 
| | 
: 70.|. 29 39 65 
BMD aril, 2 oN i ee a cwsecns April 25, sept. 3, 131. 2°2 ea eer 64 
. =a Gitige ae a eos sw vices " 25) " | 131 2°2 1680 28 00 48 
Me on oan dye vs.58 ee oops 3/9131 ata ea ed tr a a 
on eee acta Gl 181 2°5 ; st Ses He 
a Tine ss eee eereeeeee 4 25) : 3 131 9 1,310 | i a af 
JER VAAN st tc ee £0 Cee seeeaeeaeeee ase 3 131 2°7 1,300 yy 
sh hed Les ne apo tenes " 25 ee alas 2-5 390 | 14 59 64 
1an WO. ccc decree ses cows " " | 
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EXPERIMENTS AT ST. BERNARD MISSION; GRO ; 
ALTA. | 


(IN CHARGE OF REV. BRO. LAURENT.) 


¢ 


Arrangements have been made for carrying on experiments in cereals at ; 
tion; but it was not possible, after the arrangements had been completed, to 


the necessary grains in good time for sowing. : 
The following varieties were sown on June 1, as soon as practicable after 


arrived :— . 
Spring wheat.—Marquis, 5 pounds sown; cut September 21; yield, 78 pou E 
Spring wheat.—Preston, 10 pounds sown; cut September a1: yield, 298 pou 
Oats.—Ligowo, 12 pounds sown; cut September 21; yield, 204 pounds. | 


‘$34 Kee 


Barley.—Manchurian, 8 pounds sown; cut September 12; yield, 183 pound 


Another sample of Marquis wheat, which had been received during the 
from the Dominion Cerealist, was sown May 2, cut September 5, = yiel 
pounds. This was sown on new breaking. 


CRRA DEA elie ween ae BO. TEA ee 
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XPERIMENTAL STATION, FORT VERMILION, ALTA 
(IN CHARGE OF ROBERT JONES.) ; 


EXPERIMENTS WITH CEREALS, 
Eight varieties of spring wheat, four of oats, five of 
ted in plots. The plots of Excelsior oats and Champ 
the injury from cut-worms and drought. 


barleyliama onéwes 
arley, nd one of peas, were 
1on barley failed. on account 


SPRING WuHEAT.—Test of Varieties. 


Soe ee ep 
: n Paote shes $ 
5 Date | 2%] 88. lyst Weight 
a ate s ‘= |o Se /Average| 1. ie 
Name of Variety. of Riven «5 | & ata g 3 ge gpridet Ses measure F 
= a 412 mM ro oa fe) } 
owing .| “ing E ae S 2 E S! Head, | Per Acre. | per Acre. puere 
Z - e revs ZnS Cleaning. 
Inches. laheher Lb. |Bush. Lb.| Lb. 
Preston....... .....[Apr. 30{Aug. 26] 119] 44 6 | 37 | 4,140 | 69 3 64°3 
MIOGD 2. ao pave oes We ool on 19 113 42 6 3 3,300 5beese 64 
ES Se n 29/Sept 3] 128 42 8 4 3,000 BOA ss 66 
| eee u 80/Aug. 17} 110 45 10 3:7 3,600 Oe: 65 
1) aaa uw 29 ww 21; 115 41 8 3°7 2,820 AT = 64 
MME: cc acd haut i sooo eo). 118 42 10 4 2,730 45 30 65 
MG es rcaet n 29\Sept. 2) 127 43 10 3°5 2,610 43 30 63 
Subanka... 2.0... Ce ake 5 19} 40 | 6 | 8 2,040 | 34 .. | 60°2 
OD eat ey se ee eee 


Oats.—Test of Varieties. 
ng; Se a oe ee 


SU = 
2 ae 8 ‘ Weight 
ae ¥, © 8 Gg $ age : . per 
Date Date | Qe | og [2 ol Tene th Yield of | Yield of | poasured 
i of B| ofS ee8 hess Grain Grain bushel 
meee of Variety. g of | Ripen- | 63 | PES |beo) 7 g, |per Acre| per Acre.|  sfter 
; oe ing 5a oo bo 2 En eee Cleaning. 
7, A Otm pn no ~<a 
Inches. Inches. Lb. |Bush. Lb.| Lb. 
72 32 | 38.3 
‘igowo _|May 7|\Sept. 4| 120] 53 tet eer ae) | 63 18 | 86 
Setar King. ...... Zea, 4|- 190-|~- 50 6 z 2040 | 60 34 
Mest we aw 8] 19) 47 | ay BRS) tee 
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Bartey.—Test of Varieties. | 
: £ag/2A 
aes 
Date | No. of |S 25 iu 2 |Average| Yield 
3 aol 2 Yield 
3 Name of Variety. ie 8 ea 2 cer see net ie in ar 
Fy ing. [Bue] 8 23 Head. | Acre, | P® Acre. E 
2 ro 9; oO D 
Z, ~ Rn ies 
“ Inches.| Lb. |Bush. Lb. 
| AJMensurye. :.-- ) li, .|May 10/Avg. 23} 105 | 39 | 8 | 35 | 36 
 2\Claude ie) Ww DW 97 40 6 3°5 3040 63 i6 
1\Canadian Thorpe ........ May J1Aug. 20) 101 / 83 | 8 | 3 | 2,890) 58 36 
BisidtbyeN iced oot sys woe r 6 4 2,670 | 55 30 


HL Serk. 2) 115 41 


; Field peas, Arthur, plot one-sixtieth of an acre, sown April 30, cut Sonia 
5. Length of vine, 4 feet; length of pod, 3 inches; quite green when cut. Yield y 
acre, 24 bushels: Weight per measured bushel, after cleaning, 65 pounds 


wet Bae” & 


Oe re ern! tie. AS Keer. ¢ E> 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM, AGASSIZ. B C 
P. H. MOORE, B.S.A., SUPERINTENDENT. 


GRAIN CROPS. 


‘This year we grew at the Far 

lea a m her 7 2] 5 

‘eties of oat rarieti P : ee varieties of wheat, fourteen 
eof cats, seven varictics ot two-row barley, eight varieties of si barl 

thirteen varieties of peas. oes : pec six-row barley, 

ch. peas. These varieties were tested in plots of one- 

All of the grain, with the excenti ¢ 

Riad b 2 she sane exception of the peas, was sown on land upon which 

been grown in : The land was a light, sandy loam underlaid with 

vel, with the gravel cropping through in some places, but the cultivation = 

rough. | was 

The peas were sown on fall-ploughed land with a couch-grass soil that had been 

ighed early the fall before, and an attempt made to have the couch-grass cleaned 
Late in the season of 1912 the couch-grass got a start and somewhat reduced 

yield of peas. 

The harvest weather in this section was most abominable, and all grain, except 

| which had been head selected, got wet many times and the quality was very low. 


sixtieth 


SPRING WHEAT. 


Of the twelve varieties sown this year, the Marquis headed the list, but the yield 
al] of them was low and the quality poor. Two of the varieties, which have not 
been named, are omitted from the table. 


Spring WHeat.—Test of Varieties. 


eae S 
| Sag | 2a 
aed ye | Be an 
No. of | 32 a |Average} Yield “I 
Date seg Te : M81 28 Length jof Grain Yield of 
N € Vari f of | ay ciate it~ Gal ered a py Grain . 
Name of Variety. of Ripen- | Matur-| %ig | bas of per per Acre. 
Sowing. ing. | ing. Rue | 8 aio Head. | Acre. 
= >oO°O = 2 = 
| Se ta rs ote 
‘ | Inches.| Lb. | Bush. Lb. 
Beane CEE _....{April 17/Aug. 5 110 40 : : 10 a 
Ipha Selected............ " - " : = - 8 3 1,260 1 
a LEP EES PCE " 7| ou : > 08 18 
iho ee ee ea ee " 17| " 12] 117 | om uy ak ae 18 
ringle’s Champlain... ... un 17m 9) 114 | c Oe ee 1,020; 17 
7} <6, Ad 41 3 960 | 16 
ak Pew rte oe Chee é i7| 5 110 40 9 | ‘ 560 | 16 
Pee a Ae eS pes 2 Ll | | . 
arly 3) Sree " 17 ees 7 1] | a 3°5 840 14 
ed RED ous foie Ho onde tod as " ff " ; ae ri / 8 | 3 729 | 13 
ite Ora " | " | a 
go 2 A eee 
SS Sa ee 
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Ya, é 


1 Shweseslonn és ute, - ogling 


OATS. 


ties of oats will be seen in the following & 
standpoint of yield for this year. 


The result of the fourteen varie 
They are listed in order of merit from the 


Oars.—Test of Varieties. 


> ; : | an | 
a0 a = S . S fener“ 
. oie te" 3 xo) g 2 bp 4 . ‘4 

v oo , & ae . 7 

8 2 | ef | 250) S538] sg | Os c 

Ps I As 25.4) 25 A Od 5 
© Variety. wt So ae Z b07n DY~oO oO = | 

= oe sa: | 8°93) bem] €2 oT s 
: 2 | $8 | ca | 35 |™se] bs | BS 7 
t= 3 s ic] > = 5 aoe | 
Inches. Inches. | Lb. Bus, | 7 
Titragh=V ictor seca bes cee Apr. 17|Aug. 6} 111 41 9 9 2520 74 ; 
Oanigh Island chsce x F " | " yERUN GbiA 43 8 9 2190 64 1 
3/Improved Ligowo......... T ecees Uh Rot 6} 111 40 9 9 2160 63 If 
iP sat bemey cies. aren aun » 17|July 22) 102 38 9 7 2010 | 59 4 
PiDapHeh so fica she aa <5 oe nu 17)Aug. . 5} 110 42 8 9 1920 56 I 
6|Regenerated Abundance...| « 17) _«/ 5) 110 43 9 9 1890 55 Of 
Tag hy” LIA cc. 52 nies waite » 17\July 18) 98 38 8 8 1800 52 33 

8 Racal Mee eee ne un 17{|Aug. 7} 112 42 10 8 1770 52 & 
9/Twentieth Century....... a AT an ot 41 10 10 1740 51 
WO Siberian as so. s.. cay seas Pramas (Bae eens, pre bit 42 9 9 1740 ) 51 
1UImproved American...... 0 SORT tie SEP RAY 42 10 8 1620 47 
12\Swedish Select. .......... " 47a 12 LIZ 40 9 9 1560 45 IN 
PG w 17] 10] 115 41 g 9 | 1500 | 44 4 
14|Thousand Dollar.......... we. AT a eee 43 8 10 1380 40 & 

BARLEY. 


The twe-row barley, as a class, yields better in this Lower Fraser country he 
does the six-row barley. Following are the results of cach :— q 


BaRLey, stx-row.—Test of Varieties. 


Average] & } 
Date | Date | No. of engi “2 |Average oS si Vie 
3 Name of Variety. TOE Ripe a, Me Straw, | 3 § ae Grain | Grai 1p 
| Sowing. ing turin ers a8 Head : af 
3 E 8- | cluding| $ & & Acre 
a ; Head.:| # 
Inches. Inches.}| Lb. | Bush 
WOderbruch........... April 17\July 22| 96 44 10 S 1,980 | 41 
2 : CARP «oA OS pam wo LT) oe 927. 41 8 '980 | 41 
coe Sa eee " Wn Boe | ao | 8 | 3 | Leo | SS 
: hee (Beardless). fe es ; 7 : rH =e 36 5 2-5 7800 37 
oe a eee " U7) 'w 29) 108) a 0h = ao oe 
atc gr? No: Meee " 127] » 24 98 42 10 | 35] 1,680| 35 
we eyere a st ALF 101 38 9 3 1,620 | 33 
Bartey, rwo-row.—Test of Varieties. 
affisstchZn eee | : | 
alwedish Chevalier .77777 [AP WjAug. 3/ 108 | 45 10 4 2,100 | 50 
: pom =e} Thorpe. ......... un 17S uly 31 105 46 d ae a0 | a8 
5 ati Rian Stgeiciad<.s's > s, . M 47 Aug 6 11 rs = 4 2,220 46 
6|Danish Chevalier...” n liuly 29)" [ogee a. | S00 | 2 
Nilerd 2c " I7lAug. 31 103 | 44 : 4 Toso | 41 
Dit we Ww lt: Paw S aes c sc " 17 iJ uly 29 103 42 7 4 1,980 41 
8 3°5 1,680 35 
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PEAS. 


he following is the result from the fifteen var 
was received from Lacombe, Alta., was the 

ts of all the plots were very low on account of 
amount of shelling. 


ieties of seed. The English Gray, 
largest yielder this year, but the 
the bad harvest weather and the 


Pras.—Test of Varieties. 


Average 
eanioty: ae Ripen- | Matur- Straw, noe om Grain | Grain 
8+! ing. ing includ-| 5 a per per 
Ang. od. 
* ing Acre. | Acre. 
Head ~ 
Inches. | Inches.} Lb. Bush. 
glish Gray (Lacombe stock). ........ Apr. 22;Aug. 12} 117 50 3 1,440 24 
ear pees ES ps aioe Wag eal ere 101 1D 48 2°5 1,380 23 
MRP E Neen a. oa an ee es cle nes 6's reac > 1a 218 52 3°5 1,320 22 
nS 6 Gi ee foe! we 240| — S115 46 2D 1,260 21 
ack-eye Marrowfat ............---0-- Oe ue 7 Peed Re tee BE 53 3°5 1,200 20 
MESES RU os cs «o's eae ws vo os Woe cole. | LLY 53 3 1,140 19 
EY BES aces nee ele vid in'e aes vo 3's uw =«.22) ww 14 119 42 2°5 1,080 18 
sa Wier g ein Nias din « 3-00-5-> w 22) w , 13) 118 50 3 1,080 18 
re R= Spe ee ee ar 22: ow 13te- 118 48 3°5 | 1,080 18 
SSL ee ee ey-7 Bee ee 27 ieee hd 50 3 960 16 
ussian Blue.......... = OR See w 22) w 14, 119 52 3 960 15 
isconsin Blue Sra e.evesti cess aigia aiavertipie siete. " 22 Ww 13 118 50 3 840 14 
TRS eee e dietdicia cales'ale. ‘e's e"e " 22) 12 117 52 3 840 14 
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Sir,—tl have the honour to submit herewith the report of the Division of Botany 
or the year ending March 31, 1913, being the fourth annual report of this Division. 

The present report is an account of that part of the work carried on by the various 
nembers of the staff of the Division, which is considered to be of more general interest. 
t is a bulletin of miscellaneous botanical information and appears in a somewhat 
hanged form, inasmuch as it is partially prepared by the several members of the 
taff under their own names instead of, as heretofore, by the Dominion Botanist. 

While ali work in the Division is carried on under the direction, or with the 
pproval of the Dominion Botanist, the varied character of that work renders it 
ecessary that inidividual members of the staff devote themselves largely to different 
ines of work or the solution of special problems. Jt is hoped that by reserving the 
redit for original work done by them, and thus stimulating them to acquire a scientific 
eputation of their own, the present arrangement will encourage such work and thus 
ontribute to the raising of the standard of the report from both the scientific and 
he practical standpoints. 

The work of the Division has extended considerably and progressed satisfactorily 
uring the past year and I am pleased in this place to acknowledge the ever-ready 
ssistance rendered by the members of my staff. 


I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


H. T. GUSSOW, 


‘ Dominion Botanist. 
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MILK BACTERIOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS... 


vision conducted an inquiry into the bacterial content 
of the milk produced by the Farm herd. It was first necessary to examine the bacte ig 
contents of the natural mitk, and also to inquire into the sources of any bacter al 
eontamination with a view to eliminating, as much as possible, impurities of such | 


During the year the Di 


character. aaa ; | 
The investigations required much time and thought, since, as they progressed — 


further, new phases of work had to be taken up; partly because of the limitation of | 
space in this report, and partly because the experiments will be continued, we only 
oive a brief progress report here and reserve the publication of all details for a 
exhaustive report to be published later. : 4 
In order to familiarize the manual staff of stable and dairy with the meaning of | 
‘bacteria, the Director requested the Dominion Botanist to give a series of demonstra-_ 
tions and addresses before these men, which were well attended and which resulted im | 
establishing the deeper interest of the men in the various experiments which became 
necessary. Owing to the interest manifested, the series of addresses proved a real | 
pleasure to the lecturer. = | 
| Because of the scientific nature of such work, some very elementary explanations | 
became necessary, and the nature, development and significance of ‘bacteria’ were — 
earefully gone into. .s 
The work itself may be divided into three main groups :— 3 
1st. Expériments made with a view to discovering and eliminating sources of 
bacterial contamination of milk. : : = 
2nd. Quantitative examination of milk before and after certain measures sug- 
gested for improvement.: ate 
3rd. Comparative quantitative examination of bacterial contents of milk, ag 
produced by hand milking and machine milking. . : 


SIGNIFICANCE OF BACTERIA IN MILK. 


Before giving an account of the various phases of. the work carried on, a few 
remarks as to the meaning of bacteria in milk may be welcome. 2 
The bacterial content of milk varies naturally according to the health of the 
animal from which the milk is obtained, and the treatment and care the milk receives 
thereafter. For the examination of the bacterial contents, a small quantity of milk | 
18 generally sufficient. One cubic centimeter (or 1 ‘ce.’ in its usual form of abbrevia-_ 
“Sei nae Sere: This quantity is taken from an average, representative 
A ae cate ae absolutely clean and sterile graduated pipette or glass tube, 
2 come oa eS # accurately measured. This is dipped in the milk sand the 
eee oe se e suction. According to the size of the pointed mouth of 
a. eos centimeter will ‘drop’ from 20 to 25 single drops of milk. 
re er 1s equal to a quantity of from about 20 to 25 drops of the 
quid examined. There are 568.34 eibie : ae : : : . e | 
ae Mronket ikea ies centimeters in the imperial pint. : 
purpose in nature are most abundance’ eure The ee ec 
Behe Gn serait Sates mee dirt and filth accumulate and where the 
cause the decomposition and final dt Ree pre aay scavengers of nature ang 
matter. In this respect ee o A BS of any kind of vegetable or animal 
useful addition to the milk or food a cnet ay but no one would consider themt ay 


7 = co . e 18 ‘ ) ; 
as Impurities and in the nature of cone ee must in such place be considered — 
amination. ; 


*) 
gis 
= 


Ma 
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y disease-causing, yet they 

that would remain 
, the bacterial purity of milk becomes of great 
as typhoid,- cholera, 
d, tuberculosis. All 
ans of infected milk, and for 


Tganisms especially, is one of 


esome otherwise. Where, however 
ent, is at times when certain ¢ 
tile diarrhea, and also the ever-pre: 
ese serious diseases have been communicated by me 
reasons the freedom of milk from disease-causing o 
ost vital necessities of the milk supply of cities, 
The work was begun in July, 1912, and preliminary iny 
o discover the sources of bacteria in the milk. 
Thus the bacterial content of the stable air wer 
or sprinkled with water, also several kinds of bed 
| bacterially inspected before and after cleaning i 
ng from the animals into the pail during milking. 

The men engaged in milking were cautioned to observe particular cleanliness. 
hands of the milkers were examined occasionally for bacterial contamination ; 
the milk pails, cans, bottles were carefully examined before and after special 
ning operations. In this manner some very interesting data came to light, and 
r eliminating the sources of contamination as much as possible, the bacterial 
ents of the milk were then regularly examined. From time to time check examina- 
S were made in order to discover any infringements of the rules of sanitation. 
About a week was required to get the results to coincide, which they very accur- 
y did after that time. ar 
At first, hand milking was employed alone. From July 25th, a milking machine 
put into operation and comparative tests were conducted to find out by which 
hod the purest milk could be obtained. Throughout our tests, the hand milk was 
ner than the machine milk. The reason for this was that the rubber tubing of 
milking machine soon got into a condition where no matter how carefully clean- 
was practised, it could not be made quite sweet and pure, but when the old tubing, 
-was changed for new, the bacterial purity immediately improved. 

It was also found that the milk cans sent in by dairies to receive milk at the farms 
> far from being bacteriologically pure. - 
= cotton cee flies was tried, the milk being tested with ett ees 
ise. At first, the contents of the unfiltered milk was lower than ee the mes 

- After cleaning the filters properly, the unfiltered milk he i ee ea 
e gain resulted from the use of these filters as far as bacteria were oY 

, etc., was, however, very satisfactorily removed. 

The effect of a milk cooler on the bacteria contents was S 
e cooling of the milk was found of great service in preven 
eria that occurred in uncooled milk. : 
Comparative tests of several types of bee Seley, 
was in use for the same period, and the results “ Siar sy aan Sr 
It will be of interest at the present time, where ei our comparative tests of milk 
in use at various places, to give in detail ct at 

ined by machine versus hand milking. 


estigations were carried 


€ examined, when the floor was 
ding were tested; the cows were 
n order to keep trace of bacteria 


Iso tested. The imme- 
ting the increase of 


pails were also made. Each type of 
ur of the hooded pails. 
king machines 
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. * 9 : 

Date Machine Milk. Hand Milk, & 

1913. | — 
February 24........+.+- 95,416 bacteria per ‘6CC”’...-. seeeeereeres 975 hacteria per “‘ec”, 
nt A aeons 20,283 i, aoe eens 579 ow " 9 
gs ae S188 on (eons eee 1,455. w — 
March PRES. Bae 6,244 " 10 | iu ia fe ate DCR Reena eee Lee 1,008 “ " J i 
" Peal 8 atte 22,993 " i” ae eae ei ee 1,700 " " ee 

" ey ft Se 10, 454 OR OY eure le tana uhh Soak em Ue memes 5 Be 700 " " ee 

i wate 21,141 I. (Se Bei ce ee th oy ey " " a 
oa eee ee 12760 WER ALA cc) ts 919 : 4 
" Des Gente aia tenet aia 21,427 " MPR uch te te x ee tk oa 391 " “ Z : 

u EB Sees oy mek 7,859 “ a. rs pple ew be eeeereatian 847 " " in 

& 

From the above ten days quoted in detail, the average daily counts for the mil 


ing machine are 15,135 organisms per cubic centimeter, and 1,590 organisms p 
cubie centimeter for the hand milk. The average for another similar period 4 
174,693 organisms per ‘cc. in machine milk and 2,706 organisms per ce, 
hand milk. A third average computed from a period of twenty days again dec 
in favour of hand milking; the results obtained for machine milk were 22,112 p 
‘ec.’ and for hand milk, 9,358 per ‘ ec.’ pes ta 
| The average bacterial contents of milk obtained by machine and by hand of « 
tests made, were as follows :— as 
' Machine milk per ‘ ce.’ 70,646 and hand milk per ‘cc.’ 4,551 organisms. : 

Notwithstanding the variations of the bacterial contents obtained at certé 
times, the differences have often been easy to account for. For instance, on Febri: 
24th and March 7th, some teat cups fell off during milking and before the cow ¢ H 
be attended to, dust and dirt had been absorbed by suction and had spoiled the r 
which though examined, was, naturally, rejected. Again, in hand milking set 
times the milker was changed and less experienced men had to be employed; this 
once increased the number of bacteria per cc. of milk. & 

The experiments are being continued and finally a complete report will be issue 
At the present we are able to state that the bacterial contents of the milk have 
reduced after six months’ work from 18,000 organisms per cc. at the beginning 
some 500 organisms towards the end. Thus the milk at the Central Experiment 


Farm may be classed among the purest natural milks produced anywhere on tl 
continent of America. _— 


THE STORAGE ROTS OF POTATOES. 


oh eo oe i an inspection of stored potatoes has been carried on E 
baler yicihn yas ce 2 especially of potatoes among which the presence + 
Soe ees oe . During this work it was recalled that the loss 
far greater economic ee stored potatoes were considerable, and” 
thirty to forty per soak Ge than is generally realized. In some instances ff 

of the potatoes had become quite useless, owing to varit 


forms of dry or wet : 
rots. Tl servati : 
te sate heat us observation made early in the season was a bad 0 


potatoes may be induced by % e o 3 ce ee ee ae 
‘stood that a perfectly ‘a 07 ety of agents. To begin with, it must be UME 
es acess Safes: Potato providing, of course, it is free from blight ¢ 
SR pores cee Bice affected by rot than those harvested too early. r! 
dig? Digging potatoes he oe ee potatoes ripe, 7.e., in the best condition t 

: pends large'y upon individual conditions prevailing at th 
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s farms; in wet land it is advisable to dig 
Iso have to be dug at a later date when b 
the disease in the tubers, so that they may be ret 
it; but in general potatoes are rea 
the stalks have died down and hence 
re of the reserve food which is stored in the tubers. 
ological moment may be missed, for there ar 
, early blight, rhizoctonia, or even the attacks 
h may cause the premature death of the stalks, 
normal ‘death.’ Where these conditions preva 
ripe,’ and, what is more important, there is xn 
er long they are left in the soil. 


ripe potato has all its cells well supplied with food material, t.¢., starch, and 
kin adheres firmly to the tuber when the finger or thumb is applied to the 
ce with a firm, rubbing movement. When the skin js easily detached during 
operation, the tubers are not ripe and should be left in the ground, providing 
ops are free from disease. It is an unfortunate fact, however, that the largest 
mtage of potato fields are attacked by late blight and the stalks are killed 
aturely. In this case the tubers will also have become infected and are liable to 
rin the pit or cellar, unless certain precautions are exercised. 
fhe second fact favouring, and indeed inviting decay, is where potatoes are 
too close to the surface of the ground in the field. Such tubers are easily touched 
ost, and, if not separated at once from those unaffected, they are sure to decay 
placed in storage. ; pale 
(nother prominent source of rot in storage is the apparently unavoidable injuries 
i harvesting of potatoes, especially when a potato digger is used. teen 
sly a potato may appear to be damaged, as soon as the injury Sey : elow s 
the tissues rich in available food are open to an. invasion by ee . ungi ate 
ria, which find in such wounds a very suitable feeding ground. ee pe: 
ch injured potatoes are picked up, notwithstanding every care, and are y 
ited in the bins or pits. = ae < Pap 
[The above mentioned factors, involving ae oF see Sencee ec ee 
3 into careful conside : 
res, deserve, nevertheless, to be taken in Bice 
fed on the potatoes themselves, which may be neat ee 
f resistance towards storage rots, and what is more, their exp : 
es ditions for the development o 
iti f ‘health’ to the favourable conditio 3 
- says nee t in bins, pits or the places of storage, should 
ria and fungi which are ever present in bins, thls tov Lhe epeet ee 
inly be regarded as the most prominent factors respo 
sses occurring during storage. : ‘ads of fungus spores and bacteria 
What is necessary to start into action the oe oa Cant cy kind ett: 
nt everywhere, and so destructive to storec ne ERECTOR Soo 
i h, absence of ventilation and 11g! ; otatoes 
he moisture, warmth, a sc aidiciia Bink, Joke. Wheto 
ditions fairly constant in all pits, ni oye eee 
ind are not these conditio 1 sn the potato is ready prepared for th 
tored? Besides the excellent food in the pot these Hines a moment’s thought 
yenously feeding organisms of decay. Giving t Ls % te as Gace wena 
. i ill th ajority of readers not own the geal 
consideration, will the majorit satoos been dug at the right time, 
il in their own cases? Have your pota od by the digger? Is your cellar or 
ripe? Were none touched by frost or ee. J nie eee rot, for then you 
; * . y ar y f as 2 
ell ventilated? If so, you have pants blight and other diseases. ae 
3sit} as a 2 ROR aE ter turn to 
a aneseapemeapaglled Seagate ‘sins of omission ’ pee Aes 
'who must own up to one or more SIF them over, taking out all potatoe 
potatoes at once and start hand-picking 
any of these signs. 


6—s1 


them earlier than on dry land; they 


mal conditions, 
active part in the manu- 

Here it is Where the 
€ potato diseases such as late 
of the flea beetle or potato bug, 
and which may be mistaken for 
il, the potatoes underground are 
0 chance of their becoming ripe, 
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The question is frequently asked by farmers sending samples of potatoes afl 
with storage rot, whether there is any treatment to prevent it from spoilin t 
potatoes. We are afraid there is nothing to be done to stop the decay once 1t hag 
in, beyond hand-picking them, reais all pas ioe or diseased potatoes, y | 
riding g fentilation and using for storage a cool place. 
eg J aes eae lines we have spoken about the result to be expected 
unripe, frozen or damaged potatoes, and have pointed out that, without being act 
diseased, they are liable to suffer considerable losses. But how much more quick 
will the decay set in when the tubers have been attacked by late blight and _ H 
diseases, eventually finding their way into the tuber. + 

There are a number of distinct parasitic diseases of the growing potato whi 
will start a ‘storage rot,’ and which will spread by contact from diseased to soy 
tubers. Late blight (Phytophthora infestans) is the worst offender in this respe 
The amount of late blight present in a field largely depends upon the successful ; 
rapid control of the’ potato bug. When the potato bug has been allowed to gain 
foothold, even if only for a short period, the vines are generally so much injured th 
it is almost impossible to keep the late blight from playing havoc. i 

5 


; | 


In some potato experiments carried out at the Central Experimental Farm, y 
the view of producing potatoes as free from disease as possible under practical fa: 
ing conditions, we secured from the four acres grown 1,770 bushels, which avid 
about 440 bushels per acre, by no means a light yield; but, notwithstanding caref 
spraying, the potato bug had done enough damage before it was controlled, so th 
late blight appeared and still caused far too much loss. Unless spraying is beg 
very early in the season late blight is difficult to control, and often about August a 
September the potato tops have been killed. Thus, not only is the manufacture 
the reserve food to be stored in the tuber discontinued and the tubers remain u 
but the disease spreads into the tubers. When this has taken place, the potatoes m 
be left in the ground for a week or so longer, when the rot will be more apparen b 
when digging the potatoes, they should be hilled up on the field, covered lightly wi 
straw and earth until they have dried up well. Before taking them in, the potat 
should be carefully hand-picked to remove all diseased or injured potatoes. | 

It is hardly necessary here to mention other diseases affecting the potato plat 
for whatever their nature, as soon as the tubers become affected it amounts to t 
same thing, they must be picked out to prevent storage rot. Diseases like pota 
rosette or little potatoes (generally known as rhizoctonia), fusarium rot and othe 
which may affect the potato tubers must be controlled or prevented by the use of go 
sound seed. When the potato tuber is once affected it is very liable to decay aft 
being stored. | 
aie ee pichnged in the tere cee ee ’ the various forms known to the pla 
different bacteria eRe aoe . : pias ee Bat Sis i Which fi 
the prevailing conditions suit bl AG ee Ii eee asi tag of fungi, whicl 3 
7 am i. ee table lor their growth and development, and produ 

é various forms. Whatever form of rot may be developing 


storage the prevention of losses will be the same in every case, and may be 8 
marized in the following suggestions: | 


_ 1. Sound, ripe and undamaged 
Into contact with tubers 
2. The prevention 
growing 
tubers. 
3. Potatoes shon] : : 
tise Saas .. ue dug when ripe if possible. Care should be exercised — 
Sing tubers when digging. Frozen and damaged potatoes, as well 
eee (with the exception of common scab) should not 
nd ones, but must be carefully picked out. . 


aged potatoes will keep in this condition unless b ug 
showing signs of decay. [ 
of losses in. storage tpt ae #s 
lants ge must begin in the field, where t 
Plants should be regularly sprayed to prevent diseases likely to affect t 


ai 


>is ils 


those showing Signs of dij 
placed in storage with 


: 


4 
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| Bins, pits, cellars should } 
PINs, » Cali € cool, not ab 9 
is pevided oe 40 degrees at any time, and good 
| The stored tubers should be ae 
Che S overhauled at j 
of disease should be removed. nmervals, and any potatoes showing 


f the above suggestions are carried out not only will the ] 

é : ne losses in 
prevented, but the chances of carrying certain diseases over ¢ aS: 
se of unsound tubers, will be eliminated ee 


EXPERIMENTS IN GROWING POTATOES 


he Director of Experimental Farms instructed the Dominion Botanist to 
harge of the growing of four leading varieties of potatoes on four acres of | 


ipaily for the purpose of producing ‘as large and and, 


7 : as profitable a crop as possible; 
: e as | under conditions such as exist 


he opportunity for demonstrating the effectiveness of spraying 
conditions was very welcome and after laying out the experiments, the first 
ts are herewith reported. The practical work concerning planting, cultivation 
harvesting was carried out under the direction of the Farm Foreman, Mr. D. 
ray. 

The plan of the experiment was briefly this:— 


potatoes under 


THE LAND. 


four statute acres of land in field E 1 of the Agriculturist’s part of the Farm 
used. The land was the year before under sod and had not been used for 
oes previously. Like all the land of the Central Farm, the soil varied in some 
_ but was generally speaking fairly even and in suitable condition for potato 
ing. It was divided into four lots of one acre each, the dividing lines running 
and west. 

VARIETIES, QUANTITY USED, DATE OF PLANTING, ETC. 


fhe following four varieties were chosen: Carman No. 1, Irish Cobbler, Gold 
and Early Delaware. Date of planting, May 31st. Planted by machine, sing!e 
14 inches between sets, not more than five inches deep. Rows, partly 30, partly 32 
$ apart. 

SPRAYING FOR POTATO BEETLES AND DISEASES. 


is soon as the plants were about six inches high, spraying was begun. A four-row 
@ cylinder sprayer was used throughout the experiments. The four-row pbs 
hment as sent out by the manufacturers did not give good paciel vee ve 
pump, however, was found very satisfactory. We have caretu bein ie : 5 
gnics of this attachment and suggested a number of improvements to t ; ges in 
3 which they have agreed to carry out, and next year the oes eis sai a 
ed. The objections to the present attachment were sie the ot aae rites, 
aly spray the plants from every side. Thus some rows oe a piste cn 
the potato beetles, which were present in Se cbs 3 
nsprayed portions of the plants and did considerable damage. 
fhe spray solutions used were :— 

No. 1—6:4:40 Bordeaux pasa in ae 

aks iy a oe “ “ 45 Ibs. Arsenate of lead. 

he ee cp 6 é +5 lbs. Arsenite of soda. 


§6—314 


of Arsenate of lead. 
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ions were carefully tested by the potassium ferro-cyanide d 
iver from deficiency of lime and leaf-burning in conse 
. rieties so that each quarter of 4 


The spray -solut 
and thus every da 
removed. The spray rows run across the va 
of each variety received a different kind of spray. 

Spraying began July 6th. It required 50 gallons of spray per acre, an 
21 hours’ time for the four acres. It was arranged to spray once il week, but, 
5 incessant rain, the application had to be repeated at shorter intervals, h 
washing off the spray at various times. Up to the end of August, eight appl 
were given. In September the vines had grown so closely together that 0 
injury would have resulted from further sprayings. Blight appeared during 
week in September to some extent. On September 29th the vines were cut do 
frost. : 

It was found that while both solutions (arsenate of lead and arsenite of 
finally destroyed the potato beetles, their action was too slow to prevent a goo 
of defoliation. Arsenate of lead adhered better and longer to the foliage. 

The yield of potatoes was excellent, the quality fair and fairly sound, nO 
but a slight amount of late blight spots in tubers. | 

The following is the statement of yields per statute acre:— 


”- 


. 


OS GaGa heer ~ hr AS -- 


Gaiman "No.1... on acts o oe ee 


Barly Delaware ® ip.) 4:5 «.\ cine tog = oes Sais te eg ieuecitaee 471.33 -“ 
Trish-Cobbler. = 5.0. 3c s4a 5 Lose lee oe ls eae 
Gold. Coin; sc. os ctne tak. womige ae Se gate eee 


No advantage of any one spray solution over the other could be observed. 
Considerable quantities rotted in storage; insufficient ventilation and injury 
digging were thought to account for this. ‘The experiments will be continued 
several years, when a more detailed account will be prepared. 


aa 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH RHIZOCTONIA DISEASE OF POTATOE 


A rectangular area of land about yy acre in extent had the preceding yea 
a crop of peas very badly affected with rhizoctonia. It was decided to see 
results would accrue from the planting of this with potatoes and incidentally to 
the effect of various treatments against this disease. One-half of the area was gi 
a dressing of lime at the rate of three tons per acre early in the year, and the 
half left untreated. Four varieties of potatoes were used, viz.:—Gold Coin, G: 


No. 1, Empire State, Rochester Rose. The seed used showed both scab and 
tonia, and was treated as follows:— 


(1) Check, untreated. 
(2) Soaked in corrosive sublimate %o00 for 3 hours, | 
tp nipped in gycerine (1:10 in water) and rolled in flowers of sulphur 
) Soaked ten minutes in 2 oz. lime-sulphur concentrate (Niagara 
Brand) to 6 quarts of water. 


The land was laid out 
of each variety ran the wh 
the unlimed portion, whil 
varieties and were duplicated on the li 


then six times with Bordeaux mixture I 
wet. P 
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48 Considerable 
variable quality 
rently treated in 


! good deal 
tween the different varieties were 
se. 


POTATO SCAB EXPERIMENTS. 


Another series of experiments carried on with a view to controlling the common 
) of the potato were outlined and given in charge of my chief assistant, Mr. J. W. 
tham, B.Sc. who herewith reports the results in detail: 

‘The problem of treating land infected with the organism of potato scab in such 
ay that the disease will be prevented or much reduced, has for many years engaged 
attention of experimenters. So far, however, no method has been found for giving 
1 a complete or partial sterilization to the soil, as would, at the same time, be 
licable and remunerative under field conditions. In view, however, of the severe 
cks of scab in many parts of the Dominion, and the frequency of inquiries 
ding it, an experiment’ was undertaken to test one or two recommendations that 
e been made, and to try one or two substances not previously employed in this con- 
ion, although known to be of value in controlling certain other plant diseases. It 
ped that the most promising substance in this category was chloride of lime ~ 
aching powder), a substance which, being manufactured on a large scale for use 
| disinfectant, can be purchased comparatively cheaply (2¢. per lb. in 400 lb. 
els). It has, moreover, given good results on a small scale in the ee . 
b Root, (Plasmodiophora) of Crucifers and certain other soil troubles. In os 
sriments mentioned, it was applied at the rate of half a pound to a square ote 
er mixed with water or worked into the soil, which was then very seer Wises 
hypochlorite, which is the active component of the ae ee tee! 
ergoes chemical change with the production of substances > rete ee es 
plants may be put into the treated ground two ie es ie i pe a Te ries 
application of the substance in . oe taeed aitaks ona har 
me ei oe 1d : onditi ons in most cases, it was decided 
amount of labour prohibitive under field condi ae ern OnetAe 

ply to mix the dry powder as thoroughly as possible W 


: 5.000 lbs. per acre has 
Sawdust sown over the ‘seed’ in the drills at v rate eae Bie pon ideestiae 
eee Fue ey arn ear Afien 1 692-3.) As sawdust is 
i our. 8. 
., quoted by J. B. Pole-Evans in Agr. d tig vralaes . 
ally ats t ee ae pc decided to use it on one plot ba 
been found of value, 1 d also in the 
As a ae ai bl form of a fine powder sown with the sets, an 
usual way, %€., 


ee ee oe Gi xperiment was located at Orwell, PEL 
om settee a ne Bee asnesvetion and tolerably pean mii 
e. iat oh: Haar a had b en very severe in the potato babs reat eee 
ries “gu tet b 4 being completely covered peste pore 
ee oor “bearing more resemblance to a , partly to the 
ee Seay ad int parts of the district owing Pé 

toes. Scab is, moreover very é 
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extensive application of ‘mussel mud,’ a deposit highly calcareous from the p - 


: $8 i lains. 
of numerous shells and their ren | 
A set of twelve plots was laid out, each 24 yds. by 10, and having an area of 


twentieth of an acre. They were laid out in two parallel series with a path 2 yds, 
between adjacent plots and 7 yds. wide between the two series. The variet; 
potatoes used was Carman No. 1. Sound seed was selected and treated with forr 
solution, (1 lb. in 80 gallons of water) for two hours, except where otherwise st 
It was planted at the rate of 20 bushels per acre, 1.¢., 1 bushel per plot. Soil trea men 
took place on the 24th and 25th of May, except when the substance was sown with #} 
seed and planting took place on June 5. This gives an interval of only 12 days bet 
the two operations. This might naturally be expected to exert an injurious infl f 
on the crop, although it could hardly vitiate the results from the point of view 9 
scab control. Certain other matters had unfortunately prevented the soil treatn en 
from being carried out earlier as had been intended and it was not thought advisabl 
to defer planting till after the date mentioned. No fertilizer was applied to any a 
the plots. a 
The following are the details of the individual plots :— 


1. Check. Untreated soil planted with untreated very scabby tubers. | 
2. 250 lbs. sawdust (1.e., 5,000 lbs. per acre) sown over sets in drills at time: 
planting. | 

8. 15 lbs. sulphur (7.e., 800 lbs. per acre) sown lke fertilizer during planting 
4. 12 gallons commercial lime-sulphur solution diluted with water to 4 
gallons and applied to the surface of the soil by sprinkling ; 

May 24th. , . q 

5. 24 gallons commercial lime-sulphur solution diluted to 120 gallons applie 
similarly, May 24th. 

6. Check. , Sound seed treated two hours with 1 in 1,000 mercuric chlorid 
(corrosive sublimate) solution. Soil untreated. = 

50 lbs. chloride of lime, 1.e., 1,000 lbs. per acre. Applied May 25th. 

“ss ¢ “re a 


a 

ype, A ey “< “ 1,600 ‘ 

a) ae SHOR RS “ “ 2.400 « “ “ 
POETS ie “ “ 8000 “ : “ 
9, 200 “ “ (<4 4 000 (¢4 (<4 (<4 


11. Check. Soil untreated. Sound seed treated with formalin. 


a As chloride of lime is in the form of an exceedingly fine, dry powder, inte nse 
irritating to the mucous membrane of the nose and throat, and also to the eyes, it 
application proved a somewhat disagreeable operation. It was found most convenien 
to use buckets, determine by weighing how much they would contain, and then 
them from the barrel. Water was sprinkled over the surface of the chloride in # 
bucket to prevent the wind from blowing it, and the bucket taken to the plot al 
Jaina out on the ground. More water was at once sprinkled over it, and it wa 
a ee with soil and spread with a shovel. As soon as all the plots were th 
a t with the chloride was worked into the soil with a vooth-harrow Very itt 
tain occurred between treating and planting. F 


The crop was raised on September 20th, with the following result:— 


Check P] : : 4 
ea i me Yield 74 bushels.. Exceedingly seabby, no clean tubers beins 
ssf th iy y tubers covered with scab. The amount of scab in this lo 

as taken for a standard of comparison as 100. : 


Check Plot 1. Yie ; 
Check Plot oe 62 bushels. Scabbiness about 80. 


eld 73 bushels. Seabbiness 80 
Plot 3. Sulphur. Yield 8 bushels, Seshbinnss 80 
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4. Lime-sulphur, Yield 7 bushels. Scabbiness 45 

5. Lime-sulphur. Yield 53 bushels. Scabbiness 35, MG 
_ 2. Sawdust. Foliage exceptionally green compared Sep ee 
74 bushels. The sawdust was apparently in the same con 
no decomposition being visible. A few clean 
Scabbiness 75. 
_ 7. Yield 4 bushels. Tubers small. Vines weak and spindly 

8. Yield 34 bushels, otherwise much like the last. ae 

10. Yield 2 bushels. Scabbiness about the same. 

12. Yield 2 bushels. Scabbiness about the same. 

9. Yield § bushel. Very few plants prope 
spaces present in the rows where plants 


quite clean. 
ith other plots. Yield 
dition as when applied, 
tubers, but most very scabby. 


Scabbiness 80. 


Stand very uneven. 
rly developed, and long bare 
had not come up. Scabbiness over 80. 


In examining these results, it will be noticed that the sawdust had little effect, 
amount of scab being almost as high as on the best check plot. Presumably any 
ficial effect it could have would be due to its decomposition, perhaps by aN 
mposition increasing the acidity of the soil, and therefore could hardly be 
ed for when so little alteration had taken place. | 
While no benefit was obtained from powdered sulphur there was a marked 
rovement where the soil was sprayed with lime-sulphur solution. The plot 
sh received the double quantity showed rather less scab, but also a considerably 
inished yield. As applied, the lime-sulphur was much diluted with water, which 
Id, of course, increase the labour and cost of application, and no test was made 
) the undiluted substance, but even if the latter were just as effective, an applica- 
at the rate of 200 gallons or more per acre would be too expensive for ordinary 
joses. There is also the objection that fhis result was obtained from a single 
riment and might be due to a variation in the degree of infection of the soil or 
e other factor not accounted for, although, as far as could be judged, the con- 
ms were uniform. The experiment at any rate would seem to be worth repeating. 
With respect to chloride of lime, it is evident that even a comparatively lage 
unt (200 lb. per acre) applied twelve days before planting exercised a marke . 
rious action on the crop, while, on the other hand, when applied in ae 
ntities as to render growth almost impossible, such tubers as are found are a we 
he check plots. It is, however, to be noted that little 
yadly scabbed as those on the oe | NI GaP wid Thee ee NEE 
1o rain fell between the time of application of the chloride : ee 
s would probably affect the results adversely in two ways. In the irst pla 


: eons ; h 

nicidal constituent would not be so extensively and Se eT 
e i anisms present wou ted, 
soil and therefore its effect on the scab organisms melalui 


. : : harmless to : 
ration into substances, : : 
secondly its alte ‘ng this substance in sufficient quantity 


: 1x Ae 
eee Mie labour “and. cost Ae be prohibitive under field conditions, 
; ; 1 seem to be . EES 

} state of suspension in water woulc the s similar to those 
ould still seem to be necessary to try the effect of applications 


i i has 
e e rl 24 (& : concluding that 1t 
> gi ade in the autumn inst ad of late spring, Dene 9 
y given, mac 


value in reducing scab. ee f the seed tubers whether with iaemry 
. . . be on O 12 L t : 1 ip ris 

It will be noticed that disinfecti bbiness of the cro1 

osive sublimate, produced no improvemen .e disease, but 

naturally to be expected when the soil was So ctianekon 

¢ € " 5 Ks aie ey & q 

his fact is, even now, not always recognized, 1t m 
o 7 


t. J. W. EASTHAM. 


t in the sca : 
badly infected with tl = 
vy not be amiss to Ca-t 
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_ ERGOT. 


Claviceps purpurea (Fr) Tul. 


This fungus (together with one or two closely-related specimens which for 
‘stinguished from it), is of importance to the agriculturist, me 

purpose need not be distinguis ser ak Se 
so much because it causes injury to the plants ORE ee ayes a ith onl t 
resting bodies, or ‘ergots,’ contain substances highly injurious to the health o animal 
If a careful examination be made in late summer or fall of th 
cars of rye, wheat or barley, or of many grasses, ¢.9.,. couch, particul 
if these are growing in damp situations, it may be noticed that 
some of the florets the ‘seed’ is replaced by a spur-like or ro n 
hard, purplish body, which is much larger than the grain would be, and conseq ‘ 
projects beyond the chaffy seales of the ear. These bodies are MASSES of re 
mycelium (sclerotia) of the fungus and are known commonly as ‘ergots. In 
they vary according to the plant on. which they occur, reaching a length of an in 
more on rye and being very small on such a grass as red top (Agrostis ae Many spe 
of grasses are liable to be attacked, whilst among cereals rye is most commonly affe 
and to a less degree, wheat and barley. Unless harvested with the host plant, 
sclerotia finally drop off and fall to the ground. Such of these as have been subjeete 
to the right conditions undergo a new development in the following spring or ea: 
summer. From each, one to several rather stout stalks grow up into the air, reachi 
perhaps a length of an inch or more, each stalk terminating in a rounded purpli 
‘head’ (stroma), whose surface is roughened with numerous small projections. Ph 
projections terminate in minute openings, each communicating with a se pat 
chamber or cavity (perithecium) in the ‘head. At the base of each cavity is a der 
tuft of elongated, somewhat club-shaped, spore-sacs (asci) in each of which eig 
threadlike spores are found. Ultimately these spores are liberated from the 8% 
enclosing them, and forced out through the opening of the peritheciwm into the al 
to be dispersed by the wind. Should one of these spores be carried into the op 
flower of a susceptible grass or cereal and reach the ovary it is capable of producir 
a mycelium which develops in and around the ovary and which gives rise external! 
ic large numbers of minute spores (conidia) together with a sweet, sticky liquid. 
latter attracts certain insects to which the conidia adhere and are thus carried 1 
other flowers. Each conidium is able to reproduce this stage of the disease, should - 
be brought into contact with the ovary of a susceptible plant at the right stag 
development. This phase of the life-history of the fungus is so unlike the “er 
and the structures developed from it, that before the full life-history had been folle 
it was considered as belonging to a distinct species of fungus and given the gene 
name Sphacelia. It is still referred to as the Sphacelia or sphacelial stage. TH 
mycelium, however, still continues to increase. in’ quantity and becomes © 
tracted, forming a mass replacing the ovary, but to the tip of which 
withered-up stigmas and upper part of the ovary remain attached for some — 
Conidia are no longer produced, and the outer layers of mycelium develop into a e 
paratively hard protective layer, the outer walls of which assume a dark purpl 


Stour, This is now the sclerotium or ‘ergot’ stage similar to that with which ¥ 
started. ‘s 


The conditions which deter 
fully determined, but apparent 


? 


ap re oe 


germination. Hence sclerotia a year or more Ol 
even for a few months under ordinary warm e 
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8 why, und 
ws : , e@ 
ae practical results, since j damp iicte ee 
at the germinati Aes ated j ns and 
ting 1t mz 
}seeds. In one of ene of these may be dest ince eee found 
peared in a barl eriments to test Sur witl 18 containing 
c ariey plot 0 . s est and st d 10ut Injuri 2 
rm laborator n the Farm Study the ¢g a : ing that 
atory from h » the scleroti eon nin et 
laced in : 1arvest-time (S otia were k . on of ergot 
moist sand and 2 ( eptember) - <ept in a pa a 
n. Th kaRe not until O 0 May followi per bag in 
4 e germination after thi Jetober next could w lowing. They wer 
e above mentioned resul S period of rest appears i e observe gs re 
rminate after ¢ ults of other investi pears interesting in 
ee es reine oaks W. ge whoselans St comparison 
; e found the as : e also take thi ese grains 
rominent after careful ae of this species to a opportunity to oye 
Lis observation, which ee ing. We do not know of ow three distinct sale 
ttéd several times cine the 1s of scientific eee ‘ other record sender 
) ; g the ee ; : 
| £ wheat in the Wack year and we collected ae Ergot grains were 
LS previously stated, the eco age e ourselves on rye 
the animal organi nomic¢ importance of erg : 
Bed ganism of certain chemical princi ergot depends on th : 
; doses eee Picdics contraction. of al principles contained in th e action 
lar contraction, which in the os of the smaller blood vessels Haaser es 
on. Taken for a period of ti case of precnant animels<{ 's and also strong 
x them bei erlod of time in smaller = Ae is able to result i 
: eing debility, muscular s quantities the effects are v t in 
ing-off of portions of th spasms and tremblings ge roece 
A ; ne extremities. Such gs, gangrene, and t} 
ee Psa ouy-avde . Such results in the case of h 1e 
9e, rye-bread is an im areas, where, as i — 
3 portant articl me » asin. parts of Co & 
ions of ergot find : ; e of food. On th ntinental 
em ec ae e other h : 
ses being universal poser in medicine, its medici ani evar ee 
‘ontrol uiversally recognized. : icinal value for certain 
‘ontrol Measures.—Seed containing er : ; 
2 seed is an infringement of th fee should not be sown, indeed the sale 
which are allowed to flower can ee anadian Seed Control Act. Since poe 
ad sides, ete., should be cut at coe ae eet it is important that the sree: 
| be raked together when dry and burn : ee infestext: si trosclerdtiadls 
he he hike. id this fact oe Since couch or twitch grass is very 
1e eradication of this weed. The helene grounds for taking measures 
frown with a tall sand grass (Blymus - : l around Summerland, B.O., are 
a to be considerably infected with ereut Cee ae Set aiane fon 
ere pastures have been fo iable’ ae 
. und lig ; . . * 
ie standing flowering-stems at ai fae ait Mapes SUN cate 
2 these are already present ‘burning ov ? eos spanner Sina 
zi ? -over WH Ss i 
eet advisable to remove stock fr aa ae will destroy many or 
containing any considerable quantit # rom bac y infested land, and hay or 
for feeding purposes. The Rea ik +t should be destroyed rather than 
ee Ad be important . dis = cenee ee dried out has lost 
or other . pate ae owe te eventing its recurrence. Seed- 
mn q grain hardly suffers in vitality after two or three years’ storage; 1 
e, no doubt, all ergot grains have lost their vitality. 3 i Eek 


BITTER PIT INVESTIGATION. 


: ature of this diseas i 

in Canada. In our report for last yy Dr. Jean White a eae 
wart, respectively, dealing with researches into this subject were noted, and it 
a stated that the Commonwealth Government of Australia had taken up the mat- 
d appointed Mr. D. McAlpine, the well-known pathologist, to devote himself 


igns of germ- 


1 previ : 
previous reports attention has been ealled to the n 
t year, two papers I 
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entirely to the investigation of this problem. Mr. hier iret bie on this 
done now lies before us in the shape of a handsome quarto volume,” containg s¢ ‘ 
mages of text and descriptive letter press, and 35 plates with 133 illustrations of 
extellence, mostly from original photographs. The work summarized inclu 
detailed histological study of the Pome fruits, particularly with respect to the vi 
the characteristics of the disease, a critical review of the literature ¢ 
history, distribution and hypotheses advanced in explanation of its occurrent 
analysis of the replies to a series of questions submitted to growers regarding 
particularly the contributing factors, and an outline of experiments carried ou 
in progress. It is impossible to attempt 1n this place an adequate review 
phases of work taken up, but a few of the more interesting points may be notig 
The form of the disease termed ‘crinkle,’ or confluent bitter pit, wh 
characterized by the surface of the fruit being thrown into rough folds with 
cavities in the underlying tissues, is new to us, and according to the authe 
apparently been recorded outside of Australia only from California. ; 
As regards the causes of the trouble, Mr. McAlpine considers that the ey 
is entirely in favour of the hypothesis that it is due to irregularities in the f 
influencing the balance between transpiration and water supply, and not to pois 
of cells, e.g., by arsenical sprays. Both the recorded history of the‘ disease ai 
presence on unsprayed trees are against the latter hypothesis. It was also” 
experimentally that fruit of an unsprayed tree protected from any possible 
with spray material from other parts of the orchard by being enclosed in calico 
as soon as the fruit had set was quite as badly affected as the exposed fruit of 
same tree. The author sums up the matter of poisoning from the exterior as follows 
‘After testing the effects of various chemical substances applied to the skin of 
apple, I cannot emphasize it too strongly that all this production of external spots a 
smears has nothing to do with Bitter Pit. This disease originates from within a 
the action of an external agent on the skin is something totally different.’ 
The principal contributing factors are given as follows:— 


=: ee a 


Ss. 


system, 


ee cree thle wee ~ ee. 


s 


a — eer s eat 


‘1. Intermittent weather conditions, when the fruit is at a critical per 
of growth. . . 


. ‘2. Amount and rapidity of transpiration. 


; “3. Sudden checking of the transpiration at night when the roots a 5 
active owing to-the heat of the soil. | 


‘4. Failure of supplies at the periphery of the fruit followed by spast 
and irregular recovery. 


‘5. Irregularity of growth, so that the vascular network controllin 
distribution of nutritive material is not regularly formed. - 


: : ; 
6. Fluctuations in temperature when fruit is in store, and 
aed - 
7. Nature of variety,’ 


bet aril of Rese conditions is particularly important since the dise 
lee seconde ae ipa extent in storage. It was found, however, that ‘ even 
ea eae ies oi development of Bitter Pit was retarded by keeping” 
be micked pe Be, of 80 — 32° F It is recommended ‘that the apples sho 
2: eae just when they have reached their full size, and on the green side, 8 
I in cold storage without delay? 5 : 
We congratulate Mr. McAlpine on the work he has already accomplished a 


shall look forward with : ; 
coals hag er Increased interest for the results of his experiments dil 
TO! of the trouble in the growing fruit. 
- Bitter Pit Investigation ; ' 7 | 
question, by D, McAlpine. Fires: Prope bee 1911 ae eS position of the Bitter * 
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A ‘ STORAGE? SPOT OF THE APPLE, 


ples in storage are liable to a variety of maladies which often give serious 
and result in much depreciation in value. A case of spotting of stored apples 
ought to the notice of the Division during the year and investigated by Mr. 
m who contributes the following account :— 

the Fall of 1912 a correspondent sent 
, N.S., affected by a peculiar spotting, 
) the use of arsenate of lead as an inse 
similarly affected from his own orch 


in some Gravenstein a 
with the enquiry whether this could be 
eticide, Later, this correspondent, sent 
ard, together with the following state- 


pples from North 


he lime-sulphur I used was made by the Ni 
sts almost 32.5B. Swift’s arsenate of lead was also used, about 6 Ibs. to 100 
s. As far as I know all trees were sprayed in the Same way. The weather con- 
S were noteworthy in this respect, that following a very hot spell for ten days 
t of July we then for the next six weeks had one of the wettest seasons on ea, 
} 2 ~ r ‘ Wh 
onsequently a very great growth of Black Spot. Only the late sprayed and wel 
xd orchards escaped. You will notice no ye Spot on sample sent. J have not 
: ae - c istein. 
is n any other apple except the Gravens 
: Be ee. in Montreal at seseeseeeeeees. The manager had 
first noticed the injury in Montreal at ..... =] 
pened some barrels of N. S. Gravensteins. He said the apples were not keeping 
Deegan ae oe ty uence. I asked to see 
vn 50 cents a barrel in conseq ; 
ee et the price down * 4} had stood opened the day 
i op of the barrel that had stood op : 
ee ee Boles ae ie : y injury. This did not extend to the fruit 
: mple, covered with this rusty injury. ae 
 eaeaaee d ening other barrels it was not found, but the 
eS parte), an oe He eed show it in twenty-four hours. These 
eet ExRosed ve ee arte Th injury did not appear on my own 
just beginning to ripen. le injury rks 
3 were only jus g 1g ds” It was. also stated that st 
3 home for six weeks to two months afterwards. 
| ye f the latter 
ings were given, = > to 5 m.m. in diameter, those of 
ee teres 1 Size from ie They were depressed, brown in colour, 
eing circular, triangular or irregular. see She ailan ae DM sao lee 
ox ‘ ho Cc Sie 
st in the centre round what, in many cases: = thirty-five being counted to the 
vere by far the more numerous, as many a‘ eee ea nan ee 
4 timeter but more commonly five to ten. skin, the underlying tissue being 
he | jury did not appear to go through the was brown. The spots were 
e in : ieiieiawe ; 
In the other spots, however, the wea of the apple exposed to the sun, 
less ee OneDicons No a nea They seemed to be ape 
: oure area. . here was a tend- 
servable on the ‘co ire merous there 
Ae gah end. Where they were very nu 
abundant a * how discolouration. oy Id storage twenty-four 
et aeaoeg ae les had been placed in cold st circle 15 m.m. 
oo f the applies had bee llows: On one a 1€ to mM. 
ember 3rd, after oe as follows: aie m. 
; Pe . ones were taken out and cet spots, none more than half : eae 
- as drawn in ink enclosing ais ivand kept at the ordinary Haile 
sd AL- JAE ee ey was simiiari) 
el This apple was placed ead rs E so° F. The other wa = es 
ee hich varied between 60° an ind enclosing fifteen spots of ¢ ‘On 
aaah oe bout 12 m.m. in diameter, ie is placed in cold eee: i 
i ircie a i This apple was piace preciable enlarge- 
; to oe eirtie first epectmen: 7s iced showed Any ee ete the 
r to = : reas marked» is time, but especially th 
3 of the spots in the a apples by this time, “a nth thal 
eee 2e none ] However, both ap] hough the rot had no 5 ad 
mectticr of the: App cs. re badly rotted, alt re , similar spots as bere 
ept at room lignan the rot had started aes although I think it 
, stner t ‘tively determ ine 
; g marked. Whe sitively 
7 ‘sep abrasions could not be po 
Tuises a . 


agara Spray Co., Kentville, N.S., 


wiped immersed for one 


The apple was terile water and 


wre <ergere then rinsed in 
a 


ultures were next made Agni 
in 1-1000 mercuric cnlo 
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allowed to drain for a moment. Portions of the spotted skin were removed with 
forceps, and the tissue underlying the spots transferred by means of Pye for 
scalpel to Petri dishes. Tissue transfers were made from all sizes 0: spots fr 
smallest to the largest. In the former, -as already mentioned, the discolourat 
not always go through the skin and therefore some cultures were also mad 
portions of the spotted skin. One or two large spots which had been observer 
enlarging were also used, as they seemed to have started from the typical spots, 
were poured with nutrient agar and 20 per cent potato agar. After six days #] 
tures taken from the enlarging spots showed a plentiful growth of mould (F 
lium). Those in which the skin of the apple had been used showed in some | 
~ growth of mdulds; presumably the sterilization of the surface had not been cor 
None of the other cultures, however, showed the presence.of any organism 1 
any develop later. — : 3 
It seemed therefore from the non-enlargement of the spots when kept ei 
room temperatures or just above 0° C, together with the failure to develop org 
from them, that the cause was not a parasite. At the same time it seemed p 
that saprophytic fungi could obtain entrance through these spots and set up 
decay. Our correspondent evidently suspected arsenate of lead as a possible 
and an account of a spotting of apples suspected to be due to this cause ha 
published. (‘A new fruit spot of apple’ by W. M. Scott, Phytopathology LI, ; 
As compared with the spotting described by Scott, it would seem that the case 
consideration differs in the much greater number of the spots, their small si 
their absence from the ‘blush’ side instead of being concentrated there. 
ever, the spotting is due to soluble arsenical compounds in the spray mixture 
rather to be expected that the effect, as in this case, would be greater on t 
away from the sun as evaporation would be slower and the chemical have a 
time to act. The spots being so small, a reliable comparative analysis of § 
and unspotted portions of the skin would have been somewhat difficult but an anal 
of the skin as a whole, kindly made by the Dominion Chemist, Mr. Shutt, 
- arsenic to be present to an average extent of -00083 milligrams per apple. __ 
It may seem at first sight that a spotting of the fruit which has develo 
storage can hardly be due to the use of arsenical sprays applied when the f 
not yet mature. It was shown, however, as: stated, that arsenic was present on 
skin of the apples when examined. It is possible, therefore, that the changes 1 
gone by the apple in the process of after ripening may result as Waite* has sugges 
in the excretion of organic acids which have dissolved enough of the adher 
arsenic to kill the adjacent cells. On the other hand Ewart** has shown that 
pulp cells of an apple become increasingly sensitive to minute quantities of cer 
poisons as the fruit matures, and that the cells on the shaded side are more sensi 
than those on the side exposed to the sun. He has, therefore, suggested the possibi 
of poisons being absorbed in minute quantities into the tissue of young apples 
not producing any effect until the cells have been rendered more sensitive i 
process of maturation. ; 
oo a ore ee the cause of the spotting has not been demonstrat a 
Sah shiney a Rt and external origin and to have much in co ’ 
e onathan spot’ which is suspected to be due to the 
* Qu F 
ares ie Meere, 


arsenate of lead as an insecticide. 
Victoria 24 (N.S.) Pt. II, 1911 Pit and the sensivity of apples to poisons. Proc. Rey. 
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SYSTEMATIC BOTANY, 
(FE. Fyirs; -B:A;) 
IDENTIFICATION OF PLANTS. 


The numerous inquiries received year by year and the ever 
ts sent in for classification, are sufficient evidence tha 
Division is being appreciated by the general public. 
tified during the past fiscal year was four times that 
1910. 

A large proportion of these specimens were plants of the woods in the spring and 
2 summer, as it is very natural that such plants should attract attention. Man 

icinal and poisonous plants were also received, with requests for information - 
ature regarding their identity and qualities. But the greater part of them con- 
d of weeds sent in by farmers seeking advice as to the best methods for their 
ication. 


increasing number of 
t the work of this branch Ob 

The number of specimens ~ 
of the year ending March 


WEEDS. 


Those weeds most frequently sent in were:—Canada Fleabane, Sow Thistles, 
i Cress, Toadflax, Orange Hawkweed, Campions, Couch-grass, Biennial Worm- 
1, Barnyard Grass and Cinquefoil. . 

The Prairie Cone-flower (Lepachys columnaris (Sims) T. and G.) and the Western 
2 Weed (Grindelia squarrosa (Pursh) Dunal.), were reported from Toronto. 
ough this is not the first time that the latter has been found in Ontario, it is 
to point out that these undesirable weeds are spreading. No doubt their increase 
rgely due to the transportation of commercial seeds. Such was the case in the 
arance of Bromus arvensis L. (Field Brome Grass) and Polypogon monspeliensis 
‘Desf. (Beard Grass) at St. Thomas, Ont., and in regard to T'ussilago Farfara L. 
ttsfoot) reported from St. John, N.B. 


A WEED NEW TO CANADA. 


The Thorny Amaranth (Amaranthus spinosus L.) 
The Thorny Amaranth, which as far as we know, made Zi gre Se 2 
ada at St. Thomas, Ontario, last summer, 1S a coarse annua he :: se if F ais 
Pigweed Family (Amaranthacea). It is a native of sd a sea ais 
me naturalized in the north-eastern United States, where it ot Leepicss rns L) 
Seeze., Like ite allied gute ee ee eae e annually a large 
: : f Amaranth produc et 3 

d (A. grecizans L), the Thorny ‘ca iene ie 

ee of Bee Gack highly polished, Jens-shaped seeds, and by this 


hree feet or more, 
: . , rows to a height of t 
_  reeigaar oa Ly apenas as many as six stout branches from 


ee aay se gensra’ aie diastetet from one-half to thr pte ‘s f aoe 
base of the stem, vary el owth, it deprives useful plants in its oe hipteras 
V4 of rank and Sete i Farmers are advised to make a sags gid Be 
moisture and nourishment. tits onsity distinguished from the dew2 ae sees 
a ty the re is ak ths base of each leaf-stalk. Neg 
W y the ri spl 
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ovarter tto one-half an inch in length. | (See illuesrat on Ee - 1.)4 
horny Amaranth, like the Russian Thistle and ot is ei p ace a 2 
1s likely to cause much irritation to horses and to pases okey mB: bic ; 
When cut and dried with the hay and afterwards eaten y “ e and horses, the s 
senetrate the mucous membrane and may cause serious In ammatione 


‘Acroptilon Picris DO. 


The bright white seeds found in Turkestan alfalfa, which have been identifie 
Acroptilon picrts DC., and of which there is a short description in Bulletin S6, is 
by the Seed Branch, are familiar to all seed merchants and others handling Turk 
alfalfa. But it is not so well known that this seed will produce a vigorous peren 
plant, capable of withstanding the winters at Ottawa. The plant produces a | 
horizontal, underground rootstock which sends up new shoots at each node. Fron 
to ten new plants are produced by the parent plant in this manner. The stem 
leaves are covered with a hoary pubescence, which gives to the plant a dull whi 
ereen colour. The lower leaves are long, narrow and deeply pinnatifid. The 
leaves are more sparingly and Jess deeply cut. 

Hieracium aurantiacum LL. (Orange Hawkweed) and Allied Species. 

On the 27th of June, 1912, there was issued by this Division 
circular on ‘Orange Hawkweed.’ This circular was printed in the form of a ¢ 
with a coloured illustration of the weed. A brief account of the life history of the w 
together with the best methods for its eradication, was printed in large type on 
eard. Forty thousand copies of these cards were published and distributed, chiefl: 
the Province of Quebec, where the weed is most prevalent. The difficulty of er 
cating this pest may be overcome with the co-operation of the farmers. Most fa th 
will agree that is more readily destroyed than: Couch or Twitch Grass. Paint-bi 
will not long exist on well cultivated and well fertilized land. Shallow ploughing, 
rowing and thorough cultivation repeatedly practised throughout the autumn, 
lowed bya rotation of crops into which hoed crops largely enter, will keep it w 
control. The weed thrives best on poor land and in rocky pastures which eanno 
cultivated. In this case sheep will eat it close to the ground. There is no portiol 
Canada better suited to sheep-raising than the hilly sections of the Eastern To 
ships. Salt, if applied in hot, dry weather, is another sure means of killing it. 

The bright red-orange flowers of this species are easily distinguished from 
yellow flowers of the Many-flowered Hawkweed, and the King Devils which, altho 
not so abundant, are, in themselves, none the less troublesome. The many-flow 
Hawkweed (1. floribundum Wimm. and Grab.) produces leafy secondary flowet 
shoots as well as stolons or runners. The King Devils (1. pratense, H. pracaltum 
decipiens) are of similar growth, that is, they are reproduced both by runners: 
seeds. The same method of treatment as recommended in the case of H. aurantia 
will exterminate these, : 

The Mouse-ear Hawkweed (H. Pilesella L.), which is a troublesome weeé 
lawns, is a shorter and smaller species. It bears a Solitary, pale yellow flower sé 
sage degcaeel a small dandelion, but the close mat of small, entire leaves att 
base of the flowering stalk as well as its runners, proclaim it to be a Hawkwee 


CN cy : 4 

several patches accor : < y 
Nevera Patches of this weed in the arboretum were entirely destroyed by a singh 
application of coarse salt. ‘ F 


The following weeds 
gallon of water :—Ox-eye 


2B =f & © FS Pp. 


Pa 4 > eT BR ey ees. 


eS SS oe Se oe 


- om 0 Ee 


Sida a ee aed | 


ey sprayed with a solution of iron sulphate, 2 Ib. pe 
: : eee aisy, Field Bindweed, Heal-all, Dandelion and Sedu 
After the third application these weeds were still living, although much of the foliag 


was destroyed. As the injur : 
y to the surroundin 33 : 
Weets, the spraying wad Brissnbiece ing grass was greater than that t 
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BOTANIC GARDENS.. 


he labelling of the native trees and rete 

, and the: task. of renaming = po eo et botehnm has 
nials has been begun, fifty-two different See nies 
ew labels with names according to Eng fas 
ed in Gray’s New Manual of Botany, the standard Manual of | ogg 
will be particularly valuable to teRGh ers atid stident. a a re students. _This 
ms to study rare species and species: from rol Moc Ereduenthy: Visit ihe 


: distant parts of 0 i 
* ES = . i 1 : 
at might be impossible to examine except from dried aera ae pe 


\n alphabetical list of all the plants in the North and South 
with the corresponding numbers of the é 
found. It is hoped that in time 


oret been com- 
indigenous herbaceous 


borders was com- 
he Tow and Square in which each plant is 
a similar list may be made of the trees and 


SEED EXCHANGE. 


In the summer and autumn of 1912, 433 different species of seeds were collected 

ie Arboretum and Botanic Garden. _A list of these seeds was sent to different 
of the world, preferably to those Botanic Gardens in climates similar to our 
On request, we sent out 385 different species, and received 351 in return. 


- DRUG PLANTS. 


As our correspondence increases, the interest in the cultivation of certain drug 
S in Canada becomes more evident. __ 

Although the cultivation of drug plants is certainly an interesting undertaking 
may be a profitable one under favourable conditions, it is necessary to point out 
before entering upon any extensive work in this direction, the expenses entailed 
id be carefully considered. As long as the price of land and the cost of efficient 
ir continue to be so high, it is doubtful whether, from a commercial standpoint, 
ll prove successful in Canada. 

Since we are frequently requested to supply information in regard to Golden 
the following account of it will be of service. 


GOLDEN sEAL (Hydrastis canadensis L.). 


Hydrastis canadensis L., commonly known as Golden Seal, is a low Pd 
belonging to the Buttercup family (Ranunculacex). It is found growing W1 
i ; “o. It has a thick and knotted yeilow 

eh woods in the western peninstila of Ontario. fear puree sr 
tock, which sends up in the early spring one radical ate a Ree 
with two leaves near the summit, and an inconspicuous, sO itd fe ee Eni 
r. When in bloom the plant is about twelve incnes high. y =“ tes Z ee 
at time reached their full expansion. At eee) ee es ieee hich 
3 across. They are palmately 5-7 Jobel, with toothec ee < aw epee eae 

I V asts but a short time. 1t has no px : 
$ during the month of May, ne 1 ‘ s and the pistils unprotected. 
$ which soon alrop off, leaving the Le ae eg Sorat scarlet berries somewhat 
fruit matures in July or August. The ee cam nS cxeuiona tae 
nbles a raspberry. ‘The rootstock 18 pee #2 d its bright yellow colour have 
shoots of the previous years. These gears anc 
ned for it the name of ‘ Golden Seal. in a Fe eh 
Both the yellow roots and rootstock a and thoroughly 
et as ‘ hydrastin.’ asne 


They are carefully w 
ent to market. They lose t 


h 
luable drug known on the 


dried before they 


i i i acre 
in quality with age. 
i | become inferior 
heir colour and 
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Hydrastis is easily cultivated. Any good garden soil into which leaf mou 
been well worked, and a shady situation will answer 1ts requirements, It he 
suecessfully grown on a small scale in the shade of a row of shrubs and trees. 
Botanie Garden. When it is grown-for commercial purposes it is better to | 
artificial shade by a framework of lath such as is used in the cultivation of Gi 
Golden Seal is sometimes confused with Gold Thread (Coptis .trifolia 
Salisb.), another perennial of the woods belonging to the same family. But, 


rootstock of Golden Seal is short, thick and knotted and that of the Gold Th 
long, slender and smooth, they are easily distinguished by these points alone, 


is 


from other dissimilarities of growth. -(See illustration Plate XXI, Figs. 2 a 
> The rootstock of Gold Thread extends horizontally near the surface of the so 
making its deep, yellow colour conspicuous. Although Gold Thread is very bit 
is not unpleasant and has no odour, while Golden Seal has a distinctly disagr 
cdour and an unpleasantly bitter taste. ¥ 


Seed Collection and Herbarium. 


The seed collection and the herbarium have been added to from time to ti 
opportunity permitted. About 500 specimen sheets were added during the 

_ Specimens of the Painted Trillium (7rillium undulatum Willd.) were brought 
Prince Edward Island, which is a new locality for this rather rare species. __ 
Several different kinds of seeds and plants of particular interest in the 


--eollection and greenhouse were brought from Bermuda. 


. 
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_ 1—Thorny Amaranth. 


Golden Seal. 


Fih. 3—Gold 
Fig. 4—Gold 
(Half natural size). 


en Thread 


Drawn by F. Fyles. 


: en Seal in flower. 
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# REPORT FROM THE BRANCH LABORATORY OF T 
OF BOTANY, ST. CATHARINES, ONT ee 


BY 


A. McCUBBIN, M.A., assistant in charge of Field Laboratory of Plant 
| ! n 


Pathology, St. Catharines, Ont. 


eee 


‘his laboratory was established by the Division of Botany for th 5 
es - oe Niagara District and was opened August 1 io Sad Eee: 
n the beginning of this year’s work i ? . 

g up the building, apparatus, and fie oe et commie ap 
tions in the neighbourhood. For this pardpes the see ead oe He a 
isula was visited, and every opportunity taken, of ares boric ie eee 
farmers the purposes of the station and endeavouring to enlist ae ee 
ntage was taken of meetings held in Grimsby, McNab, Sesiaek dae 
ship, by ss Caesar of Guelph, for demonstrating the symptoms of ‘ Yellows,’ and 
= ae at each of these the aims and objects of the Station were presented 
Throughout the season, a study of local diseases was carried on as fully as poasible. 
etions of over one hundred specimens of various diseases were made and numer- 
ybservations recorded for reference and for future experiments. An exhibit of 
of the commoner and more destructive of these diseases was set up at the St. 
arines Horticultural Show in September. 

Ywing to the lateness of the season, experimental work was necessarily limited, 
everal experiments were begun, the results of which will not be apparent till 
summer at earliest. | 

\ large number of peach cankers were treated in various ways and with different 
rials in order to find out a cheap, simple, and effective method of dealing with 
rouble, which has become quite a nuisance in several orchards here. 

The currant polyporus (Pyropolyporus ribis), found in quite large numbers in 
eld, was treated with several fungicides. As far as can be ascertained as yet, 
lin, copper sulphate, salt and ashes are effective in killing this fungus, which, 
hh not common, seems to be serious enough once it infests a field. 5 
Yonsiderable attention was given to the ‘mosaic’ disease of tomatoes, which 
red in many places in this region. during the summer. Certain features about 
yses seen here tend to locate the trouble in the soil. Seeds of affected pases 
ted and will be grown next year to make certain that, as has been claimed, the 
se is not transmitted through the seed. 

| series of experiments on the treatment 0 this year. Conclusive 
by the Dominion Botanist, were carried on more fully Biss eee 

s from these experiments cannot be looked for a ae . ae a 
Lbout 2,000 peach stones from trees affected oer saie fe He: This work is done 
e planted next year to determine the rE Te | 

y with Mr. Caesar, Provincial Entomologist and Pathologist. 


6—32 


f Yellows and Little Peach, begun last 
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As raspberry cane blight is rather prevalent and destructive in some parts 
district, an experiment was begun on the control of this disease by spraying, 
dead and diseased canes were removed and late in the autumn the field was 


with Bordeaux. This spraying will be continued next spring. ’ 


A fatal case of mushroom poisoning in the city of St. Catharines and repx 


several others in the vicinity led to the investigation of the cause. There appe 


be an exceptionally large number of the very poisonous Amanita phalloides in 
- surrounding woods, and this is sometimes mistaken for the edible Lepiota 


also very abundant. In order to point out the distinguishing features of the 
exhibit of them, along with other edible and poisonous fungi, was placed in ¢ 


window with very satisfactory results. 


All the meetings of the Local Fruit-Growers’ Association in December and 
were attended, and at each a short address was given, setting forth the wor 
Station purposes to carry on, and dealing with some diseases of timely interest, 
address was also given in November to the Teachers’ Convention at St. Catha 


on the nature of plant diseases and their treatment. 


\W. A. McCUBBIN, 


Assistant in Plant Pathology 


/ 
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Siz—I have the honour to submit herewith my fourth Annual Report of the 
< of the Division of Entomology covering the year beginning April 1, 1912, and 
ng March 31, 1913. A summary of the chief lines of work upon which we have 
| engaged during the above period has been submitted te you separately and in 
present report a more detailed account of our investigations and of the depreda- 
s of those insects which were unusually abundant and injurious is given for the 
of those desiring more information on the subject. 
The most notable advance in our work during the past year has been the exten- 
of our sphere of investigation and assistance by the establishment of field labora- 
3g in certain of the provinces. The existence of many pressing problems which 
d only be investigated in the regions in which they occurred, rendered this 
lopment necessary. The expansion of our organization in this direction has not 
enabled us to commence a series of thorough investigations on certain insect 
3, which will be specified later, but it has placed the Division in direct contact 
.the farmer and the fruit grower with the result that our officers located at the 
aboratories are able personally to advise enquirers in regard to injuries due " 
et pests, and by their attendance at meetings to interest farmers in methods es 
et control. Still more important is the fact that on the receipt of reports a) 
Beas ©: : ; field officer in the particular 
yus injuries we are able in many cases to instruct our nete baa ot che 
‘ict to visit the farmer, investigate and if possible advise. The value ot s 


diate and personal contact between the Division and eee eS each 
ae Re = 7 assistance we can render. > 
ent; it is the most helpful form of assis et ihe taluablecresulte cea 


.which this extension of our work has been ae er pic eee tas Tele 

ined indicate the desirability of a continued ae p SR aC 

For the sake of convenience the report of our work may be 

wing sections :— ; mere es 

1. The Administration of the Destructive Insect oe oe 
(a) Inspection and fumigation of imported ee Pit. 
(b) Field work against tue Brown-tail Moth ana pé 

_ Insects affecting field crops. 

_ Insects affecting fruit crops. 

Insects affecting forest and shade ti | - 

Insects affecting domestic animals and man. 

1A se, 

Insects affecting garden and greenhou 

. Apiculture. 

. Miscellaneous. 


ees. 


Co aT ce OT PH OO LO 
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L—ADMINISTRATION OF THE DESTRUCTIVE INSECT AND PEST A Hi 


(a,)—Tur Inspection AND FUMIGATION OF Importep Nursery Stock. 
During the importation season of 1911-12 over 3,800,000 trees and plants importes 
into Canada were inspected. In order to indicate the importance of this inspeetioy 
«ork and the need for constant vigilance IT may mention the discovery by our offiees 
at Vancouver during the inspection work, early in 1912, of eight egg masses of thd 
Gipsy Moth (Porthetria dispar) in an evergreen (T'huja) from Japan. Befo > the 
ege masses reached the Department several hundred of the larve had emerges . 
European shipments, we are pleased to note, are remarkably free from Brown-ta 
Moth infestation owing largely, no doubt, to the marked improvement in the inspec 
tion of the nurseries in Europe. Scale insects, woolly aphis and certain other sp 
of insects are still too common on imported nursery stock, and there are sey 
serious pests from which we are as yet free but by which we are menaced. a 
demand that careful attention shall be paid to our imported trees and plants. 
On learning of the wide distribution and prevalence of the Mediterranean 
Fly (Ceratitis capitata) in the Hawaiian Islands, from which fruit is imported ints 
Canada, a full inquiry was made as to the possibility of its introduction into Canada, 
and being convinced that its presence in those islands constituted a menace, the 
importation of all non-canned fruit from the Hawaiian Islands was prohibited by the 
passing, on April 19, 1912, of Regulation No. 16, under the Destructive Insect a 
Pest Act. bs 
For some time considerable apprehension had existed concerning the possibility 
of the importation of the egg masses of the Gipsy Moth on forest plant products, 
such as logs, rough-timber, etc., from the infested New England States. No reguls 
inspection service existed there, but upon the organization of the Federal Hort 
cultural Board of the United States Department of Agriculture and the enactmer 
by the Board of a regulation requiring the inspection of such forest plant products, 
the following Regulation No. 17 was passed in December, 1912, a slight amendmer 
being made in February, 1913 :— = 


Regulation 17.—Forest plant products, including logs, tan bark, posts 
poles, railroad ties, cordwood and lumber originating in any one of the State: 
of Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut and Rhode Islan 
five of the United States of America, shall not be admitted into Canada unles: 
such forest plant products shall be accompanied by a certificate showing tha’ 
they have been inspected by the United States Department of Agriculture an 
found free from the Gipsy Moth. Each shipment shall be accompanied 
such an inspection certificate, and the certificate shall accompany the bill o 
lading, way-bills or other memoranda pertaining to such shipments. sf 
_ The importation of coniferous trees, such as spruce, fir, hemlock, 
juniper (cedar) and arbor-vite (white cedar) or foliage thereof, and decora- 
tive plants such as holly and laurel known and described as “Christmas gree 13” 
or greenery, from the States of Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire Cor 
necticut and Rhode Island, is prohibited. - 


TY : =v es bie 
the prohibition of the j . . - : 
t the importation of coniferous trees from the infested States 


was rendered necessary i 

“Cessary owing to the practical i sstbili i ins | 
5 al im ; = 
ony degree of certainty, ‘ scans 5 seat a P 


(>.)—¥FIELD worxK AGAINST THTE 
In my last annual é 

, St é lial r : 1 

Brown-tail Moth in i : referred to the increased area of infestation of the 

which Mr. J. D. Tothill had chann. y Lee, Scouting work in New Brunswick 

charge and which was concluded in the spring, but after 


BROWN-TAIL MOTH AND PARASITE WORK. 
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inning of the present fiscal year, st | 
s » SQowed that seven count} 

< be LAU § unities, no te 

eton, York, Sunbury, Queens, Kings and St. J ohn, were a er Eaae ae 

; le infested 


The area of infestation had j 

; a ad increased from ab 4 : 
pproximately 6,400 square miles in 1911. ce Sia pice, oo 1910, 
be gathered from the fact th abter ot the irifestation 


2,452 wi 
n-tail Moth were found. The i ee oe of the 
as follows :— 


at over this area only 
distribution of the web 


Peerome county, 1.0. °. 0. es 
Carleton county.. outer aees panes 
ork county... 2... i 
Sunbury county... .. : ae 
Pieces county... 2) 2S 58 
prunes Cigity coy, 82 3 
pon COoUnLY.....2.... 02. 9 

ge ened ee, 2 a 


The following list indicates the distribution of the winter webs 


oo : i : on the food 
ots in New Brunswick during the season 1911:— 


Atples oes. 2,196 Maple 1 
Bilberry... . ‘ 80 Oak 2 

2 Ss Os ge ep aaa bes 73 Beech 2 
Choke cherry.. . “ 45 Pear 1 
LOE Sg SS Bae eee ae 15 Willow 1 
RTA ST oe eee ee ee ks oes 13 Poplaree sate 1 
Pennsylvania cherrv.... ._ .. 12 e - 
Tietal cy4ets wen oe. wtken Oe 


‘The discovery of winter webs on low-growing vegetation, such as bilberry, thorn | 
choke cherry, increases the difficulties of our control work in New Brunswick, 
re the topographical and other conditions differ very materially from those occur 
yin Nova Scotia. In New Brunswick it was found that birds had directly and 
irectly contributed to the destruction of hibernating larve, directly by the actual 
‘ruction of the larve and indirectly by opening the winter webs and thereby sub- 
ing the young larve to the weather conditions from which they are ae pe 
rected. The distribution of the agricultural lands in the southern section of a 
mswick affects the distribution of the moth. The infestations occur a ne Be 3 
sd high lands, or ridges, the intervening valleys being wooded. aa se aoe 
nature of the chief food plants, apple on the farms, and ea saa wet dee sé 
pry on the cultivated portions of high lands. A count W 23 7 ae oi rab. Tae 
larve contained in 121 winter webs gave an average of 175-8 larvee p 


sss than the average. ois ong Socata. and the 
work in Nova Scofia, 
Mr. G. E. Sanders had charge of we, bay with the co-operation of the 
ae heel As alan aaah ‘al ate sane in New Brunswick. It 
cigae : ; was also as ; 
yincial Department of Agriculture, as was fy ae a Cipla nest belt {uN 
found that the area of infestation has epren ni sd a itesteds as compared with 
srooklyn, Kings county. pee en 2 as able Se incpvedien! had resulted in cer- 
| i gon 1910-11. Considerable , . the previous 
{ es che therotch scouting work which had been gate pr ‘sit in 
, a 1910-11 In Weymouth, 562 webs. Were aba e ogee oe increase. In 
De ious saason. On the other hand, one or two ag ee beans toes 
ig 1,352 webs were collected; in 1910-11, © 
vv ’ , AAS 


W t tel 

Id be pointed out however, that the mber of webs c lected may not accurately 

owever, that ber o abs co wt 

Piatt rita Pe thi webs are vollected and destroyed by th 
ases the 8 f 


4 ° ° A rs en in be due 
cate the infestation, as in many Cab the number in any locality might 
aa increase in tne he nests. 
ers of the properties. An | emove the nes 
a neglect $¢ the owners of the infected trees to Tt 
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During the spring, the notice reprinted on the next page, was ee to ill po 
offices, and copies printed on cotton were posted in prominent places throughow 


eF , . - : New Brunswick. 
) sted territory in Nova Scotia and New bi ; alee 
rhe FP iewine list indicates the distribution of the winter webs on vario 


D5 


plants in Nova Scotia during the season 1911-12 :— 


} . 6,842 Sweot ‘cherry (7s “sh. cc5 sad ae 5 
Bint i Tapes son ate et Apricots sve sie bls een eee 3 
Thorn. . me ty iy OT anes ee NS ee Beech.. .. .. «- ee ce 4 
1 Pea att ee ates 6 yt ee: 3 Willow.. «2 6. se se oe ee oe : 
Wild mbar 6 vse ares eid oe ee ee Wild cherry... 6. ee e+ e+ os 
Why 3h. cc gue Oe eens oe Cae Birely; .. «6 scene eee 1 
Manlowc uk ys:cak Rese eee oe 7: Rose.. «6 s+ oe ve ee ee + 1 
Son SAREE a St eR ey Total, a0 ce 


IMPORTATION OF PARASITES, ETC., OF THE BROWN-TAIL AND GIPSY MOTH. 


The arrangements forecasted in my last annual report for the establis' biner 
a field station in New Brunswick for the purpose of introducing and colonizing 
tain of the natural enemies of the Brown-tail and Gipsy Moths were completec 
the University of New Brunswick not only most kindly allowed us the use of the 
for our laboratory in the university grounds at Fredericton, N.B., but also perm : 
us to occupy one of their large laboratories during the summer vacation, which great! 
facilitated our work at a time when additional space for the breeding trays 1‘ 
required. Dr. L. O. Howard, Chief of the United States Bureau of Entom: 
again most courteously permitted us to obtain supplies of the Tachinid pai 
Compsilura concinnata Meign, and the predaceous beetle Calosoma sycophanta. 
Mr. J. D. Tothill, who had charge of the parasite work in New Bruns wicl 
visited Massachusetts in July, 1912, and collected over 12,000 caterpillars of t 
Gipsy Moth, from which 2,395 specimens of Compsilura were obtained: ‘This ‘ot 
material was used to establish two strong colonies of the insect, one near Frederieto. 
and the other near St. Stephen, N.B., both colonies being liberated under exceller 
conditions. Subsequent examination of the puparia indicated that about seventy-Hv 
per cent of the flies had successfully emerged. In the case of the Fredericton colony 
Mr. Tothill made an observation of considerable interest and value. Collections wer 
made later in the season of the caterpillars of the Fall Webworm (Hyphantria cu 
and the larve of the Tachinid Compsilura were obtained from caterpillars 0: 
_ cunea, collected at a point three miles, as the crow flies, from the point where 
parasites were liberated, demonstrating that the female Tachinid in flying this d 

tance had crossed the river St. J ohn, three-quarters of a mile wide. This disco 
would appear to augur well for the future dispersal of the species. = = 
: Through the kindness of Mr. A. F. Burgess, in charge of the Gipsy Moth par: 
site work in the New England States, a collection of eighty adult Calosoma beetle 
was made in Massachusetts and sent to our laboratory at Fredericton. They wer 
received in excellent condition, and Mr. Tothill immediately commenced breedin 
work, but was handicapped by the cold and wet season which rendered the la 
es ee supply, consisting of living caterpillars, difficult to obtain. Howeve 
Mr. Lothill was successful in rearing a sufficient number of Calosoma larva! 
enable Saipan to be made with a view to ascertaining whether the pupa 
sae of — is able to pass the winter under New Brunswick conditi 0 
Ss were also allowed to go into hibernation ‘at Fredericton, and a small colon 
of about fifteen pairs of adults was liberated at St. Stephen, N.B. FE encouragit 
results are obtained from these experiments during the coming spring, it is propose 
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In view of the alarming increase of 


THE BROWN-TAIL MOTH 


in this region, and the necessity of taking immediate steps to 
control this most serious pest of orchard, shade and forest 
trees, the attention of all farmers, fruit growers, and other 
occupiers of premises upon which fruit and other trees exist, 
is called to the following Regulation issued under “The 
Destructive Insect and Pest Act”: 


REGULATION 8. “Any inspector entering any lands, nursery or other 
premises where there is reason to believe that any of the insects, pests or 
diseases he-einafter specified are or may be present, shall give instructions for 
the treatment or destruction of any tree, bush, crop or other vegetation or 
vegetable matter or the containers thereof, which may be found or suspected 
to be infested with any of the insects, pests or diseases hereinafter specified, 


and such instructions shall be carried out by the owner 
or lessee of the infected or suspected vegetation, vegetable — 
matter, or containers thereof, and such remedial treatment 
shall be carried out and continued until the insect, pest or 
disease shall be deemed by the inspector to have been 


exterminated.” 


Under this Regulation it will be necessary for all owners 
of trees, upon which nests of the Brown-tail Moth oneut 
to remove such nests and burn them and, in tne case 
heavily infested trees and vegetation, to spray suc tear as 
vegetation in strict accordance with the instructions give 


the Department’s Inspectors. 
PWPER AE. SY : 


Section 8 of the Act states: 


“Every person who contravenes any P ag 
regulation Gade thereunder, shall be liable, bie anoad 
fine not exceeding one hundred dollars, or to a apeaientt 
exceeding six months, or to both fine and mpm 


GEO. F. O’HALLORAN, 


Deputy Minister of Agriculture, 


isi i or any 
ision of this Act, 
cath ary conviction, to a 
x1ent for a term not 
” 


Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 
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to conduct more extensive breeding experiments at the Fredericton laboratory ' 
oe 3 | 


next summer (1913). Ba 
In eee to the aforementioned work, Mr. Tothill commenced an exha 


study of the parasitism of the Forest Tent Caterpillar ee ie ia) 
the Fall Webworm (lyphantria cunea), one of the chief objects of which " 
discover what facultative parasite of the Brown-tail and Gipsy Moths were att; 
these common native insects. It is also proposed to make a study from vear to y 
these native parasites of these common insects with a view to elucidating some 
complex problems associated with the important subject of the natural contr 
insects. A large amount of valuable information was obtained in the short § 


during which the work was carried on. 


= 


IL—INSECTS AFFECTING FIELD CROPS. 
CUTWORMS. 


The most serious of the insects affecting field crops during 1912 have undouk 
been cutworms of various species. In southern Alberta their depredations were 
extensive and unusually severe. With a view to ascertaining the extent ¢ 
injuries and of the infested territory in Alberta, inquiries were addressed to fai 
und individuals reporting injuries, and the co-operation of the crop-reporting 
cies of the Census and Statistics Branch of the Dominion Department of Trade 
Commerce, the Department of Agriculture, of Alberta, and of the Commission 
Conservation was secured. Mr. W. H. Fairfield, Superintendent of the Experiment 
Farm at Lethbridge, also very kindly collected statistics. From all these sources 
was found that between 30,000 and 35,000 acres of grain were actually destroyed 
cutworms in southern Alberta during 1912. The most seriously infested distric 
appeared to have been Lethbridge, Macleod, Monarch, Pincher Station and Cla 
holm. The infested area was found to extend, approximately, from Claresholm 

the northwest to Wagner in the southwest, and from Spring Coulee in the southwe 
to Turin on the northeast. They were particularly destructive to garden eft 
including cabbages, turnips, onions, peas, beets and carrots, and in addition to de 
ing wheat, which was the chief crop attacked, they ate oats, barley and tim 
The damage was reported to have commenced about the middle of April and to ha 
extended into the middle of June. The most destructive species appeared to 
Prosagrotis delorata Sm. and Euxoa ochrogaster. Gn. The ordinary remedi 
measures for cutworms did not prove effectual, and on this account, together wit 
fact that one of the species (P. delorata) was a new pest, arrangements have 
made for a thorough investigation into the outbreak. For this purpose . 
officer (Mr. E. H. Strickland) has been appointed, and an entomological laborato 
will be established at Lethbridge. . 
CHINCH BUG INVESTIGATION, ~ 

= Seas ee ee damage by the Chinch Bug (Blissus leucopterus 
bei ue, ae ie Bie | during 1911, to which reference was made in my # 
rae Ais ee possi bility of this very injurious pest of staple grains spree 
g m th cstee area in western Ontario, a careful investigation was-eé 


ried on by Mr. H. F Hud : : 
: cad son at > Fe iddles 
SR Ont 1 at a temporary field station at St. Ives, Mid le 


In the early part of the ve 
region and made observations 
menced work about the midd] 
their life-history and habits 


lee i. RAP OPE TO AMD AMARA MIS 


ar, our field officer, Mr. G. E. Sanders, visited t 
on the insects in winter quarters. Mr. Hudson @ 
e of May, when the bugs were mating. A stud 
was made. The infested region is largely devote J 


DIV] 
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e, with some hay land; it covered about 


acres. Meadow grasses suffered most par 
ere slightly inj , 
e The oie. put only where such crops were adjacent t 
ae : ed nature of the infestation arpeared to ha md & meadow or 
Ops andthe succulent nature of the grasses. The value of y 0 me scarcity 
egular systems 


rotation was d nares ; 
Pp : . tlo e as demonstr ated by the scarcity of Chinch Rae : 
with their abundance on the grass farms. Unde ss in such land com- 


4 
ng, which appears to be the result of economic Ree ee of aie 
hinch Bug injury is likely to increase unless the region A See poe desire, 
en winter or a wet summer, as heavy rains occurring due mie ae with 
atching is inimical to the progress of the pest. The ee f ie ime the bugs 
jlally reduced their numbers. It was on of 1912, fortunately, 


. also found that the whi 
e ; ! hit gus 
trichum globuliferum appeared in September after the wet season oe 


out twenty-five per cent of the bugs. Experiments on this fungus were carried 
The most Important measures to be adopted are clean farming and Haren 
gular rotations. Clean farming includes the destruction of Ene th oro 
ip of fences, etc., and the burning over of waste places as late as é eet a es 
‘0 destroy the hibernating places and to expose the bugs to the rigours of ante : 
nee to publish the results of the investigation as soon as may be Ae 
e. is f 
During the year, Mr. G. E. Sanders has found the Chinch Pu sparingly in the 
ipolis valley in Nova Scotia, where, however, it is unlikely to become a pest. 


. . 


EELWORMS. 


In September, 1912, injured wheat plants were received from Raymond, Alta., 
ese plants no sign of insect or fungus injury could be discovered. A microscopic 
ination, however, disclosed the presence of numerous nematodes, commonly 
1 Eelworms, at the base and along the lengths of the stems of the 
s. So far as we are aware, this is the first record of injury to staple 
by these pests in North America. While they are not insects, but belong 
e large family of worms, the entomologist is usually called upon to give them 
ttention. They are microscopic, thread-like, transparent creatures measuring, 
full-grown, about one twenty-fifth of an inch in length. Further inquiries 
made and it was found that Eelworms were present in other districts in southern 
ta, their injuries having been attributed to other obscure causes such as climatic 
il conditions. Winter wheat was chiefly affected. In Europe, where the Stem 


oF . carina iniury to. crops, such as 
orm, Tylenchus devastatriz, is responsible for serious 1n) iy i Ops, pay 
;¢ occurs in numbers, infestation o 


t, oats, clover, hops and onions, when J St ot, ga, ae 
t common and spring wheat is most frequently attacked. /n ae 


- < . ’ . 
n as is produced. os as? 
Bas «tulip er P dl d, and are very difficult to control, careful 
As these pests will undoubtedly spread, Boag : ‘sailed saree 
fon i : : : with a view to planning a adel 
tion is being given to their occurrence Fe reel anaaatites asunlip escort 
; ope, the saSUTES ti 
on a3 soon as practicable. om in : 4] sowing of a crop which appears to 
led are the careful selection of rotations, 1e § +1 use of fertilizers, such as 
barley, the planting of trap crops, "1° weg 
ymune, such as barley, the p g ‘ ¢ the land with lime, salt, etc., 
ate of potash and nitrate of soda, the dressing ° Many control measures prac- 
: ‘nfaested crops. +4ebd ~ 
ploughing and the destruction of infested = staasle in Alberta, and the whole 
; } any are impractical’ ie Bae 
in England, France and Germany) phe der our western ¢ 
in will demand careful investigation and experiment unde! 
@ stis 


ns. 
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MISCELLANEOUS REPORTS. 


White Grubs (Lachnosterna) were very abundant in certain parts of 0 
This was expected, as the adult beetles occurred in enormous swarms in the § 
of 1911, in which year the eggs would be laid. One correspondent reported as 
as thirty grubs from one hill of potatoes, and fifteen to twenty grubs were 
common. 

Wireworms were reported from every province. They destroyed potatoe 
root crops universally; in Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta they destroyed both 1 
and spring wheat, and oats and clover were also attacked. Mr. H. F. Hudson . 
field officer in western Ontario, was instructed to study their habits and depred 
with a view to future work. The Seed Corn Maggot (Pegomyia fusciceps) 
unusually injurious in Ontario. ’ an 

Our investigations on the control of Root Maggots were again continued iz 
insectary grounds at Ottawa. — 


TIL—INSECTS AFFECTING FRUIT CROPS. 


The establishment, during the past summer, of field laboratories in most ¢ 
provinces has enabled us to begin investigations on the more important of the 
pests affecting both orchard trees and small fruits. , 


INVESTIGATIONS IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


In Nova Scotia, a laboratory (illustrated herewith) has been establish 
Bridgetown, N.S., with Mr. G. E. Sanders in charge. A ten-acre orchard has 
placed at our disposal for experimental work in spraying by Mr. R. S. Eato: 
whose co-operation we are indebted, at Kentville, N.S., where a series of experim 
on the control of the Bud-moth, Spilonota.ocellana, was begun; conjointly, the o 
of the Codling Moth and of the Green Fruit Worm, Xylina spp., is being studie 
has been found that more than one species of Budmoth occurs, and that the 
usually recommended for this insect does not control it. A larger spi 
Olethreutes frigidana Pack., not previously regarded as of economic importance 
found to be injurious. The value of spraying and cultivation in the control of 
Green Fruit Worms, Aylina spp., chiefly XY. bethunei, was investigated. In cert 
sections these insects are responsible for a marked proportion of damaged fruit. eT 
finst occurrence of the Apple Maggot, or Railroad Worm (Rhagoletis pomonell 
in Nova Scotia, was discovered at Smith’s Cove, N.S. It appears to be localiz 
and the infestation in the affected orchard is light. = 


pari. wos Shek ta eh > phe ASS: Se al RE. ig Gia bh igs ae pte ine Fe 


ee 


SAN JOSE SCALE IN NOVA SCOTIA, 


Sea ay Nite of Mr. Sanders’ work was the discovery, for the = 
stock imported fron On Sim Ss spidiotus perniciosus) in Nova Scotia on num 
ok estacd ae ntario. The first case was discovered in the spring of 19 
end “ake ie oe the Brown-tail Moth scouting work. We immedial 
bud@arranzements PERE Secretary for Agriculture for Nova Scotia, of the i 
Government of all Gis aye without delay for the inspection by the Provime 
1919, and Mr. Sander. ae nursery stock planted during the years 1910, 1911 2 
Be See by the Se ed of the provincial force of inspectors. Regulati 
eo Saal ‘cial Government under their Insect Pest and Plant Diset 

quirements of the Situation, and practically the whole of the we 


: 
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y- in the east to Yarmo 


. . . d : 
following indicates the extent and result of te woe os 


nouth county in 
miles of territory. 


Number of properties inspected. . As eee 1,758 
Number of trees Inspected (over).. .. oe ; 


Number of properties infested with scale Keite a pes 
(us eS Sn Se eee 785 
Number of trees of 1910 planting destroyed, a 
: ae ee Re oe pase FO aR 7 
« « 1912 “ Se ete oe 


Total of trees destroyed.. .. . Rear es 693 


Living scale was found as follows:— 
On trees of 1910 planting, on 3 properties, 
ie 1911 on ae s ; 
“ 1912 ~ 127 a 


The fact that, altogether, living scale was found on 201 properties, on trees 
nted from 1910 to 1912, indicates the great importance of this discovery and the 
dom of taking immediate action. In October, 1912, the Provincial Government 
Nova Scotia passed regulations requiring certificates that the nurseries from which 
adian* nursery stock imported into the province had been inspected between 
ie 15 to September 15, and the regulatiens further provided that such nursery 
k should be fumigated in fumigation houses established at Truro, N.S., and 
‘by, N.S. Most of the Canadian nursery stock imported into Nova Scotia origin- 
; in Ontario nurseries. Under the regulations of the Ontario Government, the 
ligation and inspection of nursery stock is already provided for, so that the regu- 
ons of Nova Scotia will facilitate the enforcement of such necessary requirements. 
» Provincial Government of Nova Scotia proposes to make a thorough inspection 
he entire fruit belt during the coming summer (1913). It is not improbable that 
immediate steps which are thus being taken to eradicate the infection will pre- 
t the scale from spreading and in the end, prove successful. 


INVESTIGATIONS IN QUEBEC, 


A field laboratory was established, after consultation with the oe a 
cal Society, at Covey Hill, Quebec, iv the orchard of Mr. CG. -B. Sayaras.i 


. it wi ssible to commence 
se co-operation and interest we are indebted. As it was not possible 


: inni e made. 
k until the latter part of July, little more than a pene ee lage 
heless. Mr. C. E. Petch, our field officer who was placed in charge, 
— ; ‘t insects in that region, in 


ee et es : tigations important frui 
initiating one or two investigations on Mm f a miscellancous character on the 
ition to collecting a good deal of information ot a od tant orchard pests in the 
ects affecting fruit and fruit trees. The four most impor al i : (0. vonoavae 

rict are the Apple Maggot (Rhagoletis pomonella), sesrge toate (Anthenomats 
Curculio (Conotrachelus nenwphar) and the ener “‘Jast-named insect, A. 
dri bb Owing to the fact that our knowledge of the 1as bias received little 
Desi, hich eA serious apple pest in European countries, Dé > 

gibbus, which 1 i: , 


a1) ° a ata > i0 ed it as decided 
n on thi ntinen mpared with the other insects mentioned, 1t ¥ oe 

ee cizmition to 2 st d f its life-history and control, concurrent obser 
y or 10s a-H115 . 


: ; 6tu i SS ee 
articular attention to a —— : eget 
tal vince from countries outside Canada is already 
into the pro : 


‘Savin eC ost Act. 
*Nursery stock imported ceuane under TRE Destructive Insect and Pest 
srned by the Dominion Regula - 
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ade on R. pomonella and @. nenuphar. The chief injuries of the 
are inflicted by oviposition and feeding. The egg punctures ¢ use 
ling sometimes to the centre of the apple. T 
alformed apples. A good beginning was made 
habits, and of the varieties attacked, 


vations being m 
Apple Curculio 
hard green core-formations exten 
egg punctures are responsible for m 
in the study of the life-history and feeding 


INVESTIGATIONS IN ONTARIO. ; 

At the entomological station at’ Jordan Harbour, Ont., the establishment 
which was mentioned in my last annual report, Mr. W. A. Ross, the officer in charge 
continued his investigations on the Apple Maggot (Lhagoletis pomonella). Tn this 
work, Mr. Charles Good, working under the direction of Mr. L. Cesar, Provine 
Entomologist, co-operated with Mr. Ross. In spite of the very adverse weather con- 
ditions during the summer, an extended series of valuable observations was made on. 
the following: Emergence and behaviour of adults, oviposition and incubation of | 
eggs, mortality of eges and larve, the relative value of various baits and repella 
spraying with sweetened arsenicals, cultural methods of control, the use of soil fu 
gants, the varieties of apples affected and the emergence of larve from differ 
varieties as affecting the destruction of fallen fruit, and natural hosts, ete. Ma 
of the experiments gave indifferent results, but the unreliability of ploughing under 
pup, among other things, was clearly demonstrated. An interim report of this w. 
is being published (in the Morty-third Annual Report, Ent. Soc. Ontario), and the 
investigations will be continued during the coming season (1913). ES 


INVESTIGATIONS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


During the summer, Mr. R. C. Treherne was located at a temporary field statior 
at Hatzic, B.C., in the Fraser valley. Mr. A. Brealey, of Hatzic, most kindly pro- 
vided us with working accommodation and facilities for experimental work. 
investigation was undertaken of the life-history and control of the Strawberry Roo’ 
Weevil (Otiorhynchus ovatus) which is one of the most injurious of the small fruit 
pests in that region of the province, where it is abundant. The death of the plant | 
is caused by the girdling of their roots by the larve. Asa rule, the strawberry fields 
do not suffer until the spring of the second year after planting. Extended observa- 
tions were made on the biology of the weevil. The inability of the beetle to fly sug- 
gested methods of preventing their migration to uninfested plots, and a number if 
obstructive devices are under trial. The effect of crop rotation and cultural method 
are also being studied in conjunction with the prevailing local cultural practices. 
Mr. Treherne made observations on a number of the insects, injurious locally, and 
aie es. in regard to the same. The Western Tent Caterpillar (Ma la- 
Ear ee ioctl eee extensive defoliation of apple trees in the Fraser 
“Ce ser aon cet pe e responsible for injuries to the buds and blosso - 

of insects of economic importance are awaiting study, 


and the varied climatic . “ys : 
Boe ried chmatic and soil conditions in the province will provide us with 
abundant material for investigation 4 


As headquarters for our 
gical laboratory (illustrated ] 
Agassiz. It contains a work 
lavatory, etc., all of which wi 
work and for the officer in ch 


oe 


entomological work in British Columbia, an entomolo- 
lerewith) has been built on the Experimental Farm a 
ing laboratory, insectary, living room and store-room, 


ll provide us with much needed accommodation for our 
arge. ~ 
% 


ky 
_ 
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_ IV—INSECTS AFFE | 
= CTS AFFECTING FOREST AND SHA 
he appointment of Mr. J. M. Swa; ire 
orest Insect Investigations ae rf 
us 


rtant branch, and Mr. Swai 
ing, In particular, the SURO poe his whole attention to th; 
widespread enemies of our forests se nee) minal co nsniicen o this work, 
ntain Forest Reserve in Mateoh n May, 1912, Mr. Swaine aa a deadly 
ize a large collection of the Ses oo primary object of his nae Riding 
ae ork Mesoleius ey ates ee Sawfly, Nematus pene 
English Lake district, whi os is. Lhese cocoons ha ae 
| al St The ee aaa with that object, as sem em 
sitized cocoons were distributed b an sue very favourable; Sees the 
he Riding Raine aist of Gia. ; % ites in two large tamarack saith : 
ent in eee in great i adele ae that bark beetles me 
ings. “ -InJure ; ; 
= ent ee Hopk. had destroyed Sere s pea from 
ructive agency ith ie and standing larches, and is no doubt ee Bee 
h. were abund ee Larch Sawfly. Ips perturbatus Eichh ier dia 
ee = ant in fire areas south of: Cléarlakess oceurrin ; es . caelatus 
| as badly injured by fire. Volygraphus rif ing chiefly in white 
mon everywhere in dying bark of spruce, larch and j ee pee ao 
f species of bark beetles found and okey are ca a pine. These were the 
3 which might otherwise recover. Timber ene : to kill weakened or injured 
Bf uae being the Poplar Timber Beats Aer se ae eee 
Es Timber Beetle T. lineadas Ratz. in a ae 
ry was very noticeable in numerous, “ apakie? soa uae oe Sees 
A visit was made by Mr. Swaine to Algonquin Park, Ont. ‘a Tul Abund 
r., of serious injury by bark beetles was found. Observations on the habita a 
ee ae ee. sb pe of the following: Dryocoetes eichoffi Hopk. 
: B23 cs hae Ss Sabi in white spruce, Polygraphus rufipennis in 
 Paabeaey pruce, {ps alsameus on balsam, Monohammus scutellatus, ete. 
umber limits of the Canada Paper Co., at Stoke, Que., were also visited and 
yrtant observations were made on the bark beetles and other forest insects pre- 


nt in this important forest region of Quebec. 


& 


TENT CATERPILLARS. 


ant in certain parts of 
districts around 
tion of forest 


Malacosoma americana and M. disstria were very aad 
trio, Quebec and New Brunswick, and particularly in the 
wa and Montreal. M. disstria was responsible for extensive defolia 
in the Gatineau region, north of Ottawa. The caterpillars were 80 numerous 
the trains on the Gatineau branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway were held 
n certain of the grades, in spite of double engines and mechanical devices for 
ing the rails. Very fow parasites were found, and, although the bacterial 
ises were evident, the eountless numbers of moths which deposited their egg 
jes thickly on the trees indicate a more serious visitation next year, and a clr- 
ron Tent Caterpillars has been prepared by Mr. Swaine, and 1s now In the press. 
The Spruce Budworm, Vortria fumferana, appears to be gradually spreading 
ward, as more reports have been received from the region south and east ae 
Lawrence, and it is more in evidence in New Br Districts in Quebec, 
iously defolia 


unswick. 
h of Ottawa, which were ser! ted in 1909, appear to have recovered 
; ; 
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from the attacks, and no cases of fatal injury have been discovered which could’ 
ascribed to this insect, which is still under investigation. 
Various species of scale insects have been recorded as injurious and are 
observation, Chermes similis Gillette and C. abietis Chol. have been destructive ¢ 
shade trees and are very common locally in spruce forests. CO. pinicorticis Fite h i 
common and destructive throughout eastern Canada. VU. strobilobius Kalt, was 
ticularly abundant at Ottawa on both European and American larches. Gossypa 
spuria Mod. is proving injurious to elms at Ottawa. E 
In Nova Scotia, the Larch Case-bearer, Voleopjora laricella, is still very abundant 
at Ottawa it was particularly prevalent on American and European larches. j 
Among other insects affecting forest and shade trees which were more noticeabh 
abundant, and reported during the year of 1912, were the following: Galerucella 
decora, stripping willow and poplar in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Britisk 
Columbia; Podosesia syringe Harris destroyed stems of lilac at Ottawa; Cyllen 
robinie Forst. was destructive to acacias in Southern Ontario; Elaphidion villost 
was responsible for extensive injuries to oaks in some of the St. Lawrence Islanc 
parks. Saperda spp., including S. calcarata, a very destructive enemy of popl 
were responsible for numerous complaints from Ontario and Manitoba. Agr 
anzius still continues to be a very destructive enemy to imported white birche 
around Ottawa, and in certain other eastern cities, where it is gradually killing 
finest trees. ql 


V.—INSECTS AFFECTING DOMESTIC ANIMALS AND MAN. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPOTTED FEVER TICK, Dermacentor Venustus Banks. 


The occurrence of this tick in the Western States of the Union just south of th 
international boundary, and an isolated record of its capture at Kaslo, B.C., m 
it extremely desirable that a study of its distribution in Canada should be made, 
view of the fact that it is the potential carrier of the fatal disease, from which it 
takes its name, especially prevalent in the Bitter Root valley, Montana. Accordingh 
in November, 1911, through the co-operation of the Veterinary Director General 
letter was addressed to all the western veterinary inspectors, to the Farmer’s Insti 
tutes, to local entomologists, and others, requesting the collection of ticks. M a, 
W. Cockle, of Kaslo, B.C., was particularly active on our behalf, and rendered valu: 
able assistance. As a result of this inquiry an excellent quantity of material was 
received from southern British Columbia, and also from Pincher Creek, Alta. 
chief area of distribution of this species appears to be the Kootenay region, where 
they are found on the mountain sides; specimens received were taken from ho ses 
grizzly bears, and man; they were also found on forest undergrowth, on whiel 
account they have no doubt received the popular name “ wood ticks,” which name als¢ 
ete rex albipictus. Evidence collected indicates that this species may be respon 
“a = tor paralytic symptoms in children and somewhat obscure petechial outbreaks 
Sn in the laboratory on the oviposition, but attempts to get he 
Bee eneee and guinea pigs failed, and my absence in England resulted 
as ani = nee The fact. that the bites of these ticks undoubtedly 
eee: » Points to the neccss of avoiding their bites in the infested 
THE STABLE FLY, Stomoxys Calcitrans. 
On account of the possible y 
paralysis, which the experiment 
recently indicated, and also its 


elation of this biting fly to poliomyelitis, or infa at i? 
Ss of Drs. Rosenau, Brues, Anderson and Frost hal 
character as an occasional pest of domestic animals 
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=perments, which I began originally in 1906, were resumed. N 
ention was paid ‘Not only was the 


al flies being fed entirely on human blood. to the feeding habits of the adult, 


WARBLE AND BOT FLIES, 


During the summer of 1912, Dr. §. Hz : . SS 

a department, Se nee . cer ae of eee Branch 
oderma bovis de Geer, the account of which has hen Sere ae = var ee 
f that branch. The chief interest in Dy. Hadwen’s study lies 3 se a 
iously it had generally been supposed that this Huropean cde . e el 7 
y known to occur in North America, but that our only species of Ox Warbl ae 
ot fiy, was Hypoderma lineata de Villiers. At Agassiz, in British Celene Dr 
wen found H. bovis was the common species. In going over the collections in rd 
sion, I find that we received this species in July, 1911, from St. Henri de Lévis 
, an adult specimen having been taken from the hoof of an ox. We have also 
ved the larve of H. bovis from Saskatchewan. These facts would indiéate that 
ovis is generally distributed through Canada. 

The Sheep Nasal Fly (Oestrus ovis) was reported as becoming a pest on Salt 
ng Island, B.C. Specimens of the larve of O. ovis were also received from the 
gical laboratory of the Health of Animals Branch; they had been taken from 
head of a sheep received from Quebec in April, 1912. ; 


VI—INSECTS AFFECTING GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE. 


Mr. W. A. Ross is carrying on at the present time at London, Ont., a series 
xperiments on the control of Sow bugs (Oniscus sp.) which are particularly 
rious to florists’ stock in greenhouses. Various kinds of repellents and poisoned 
; are being tried, and the effect of soil fumigation and sterilization of the soil 
sing studied. One of the most important factors in the control, and one which 
sparently least observed, is cleanliness and tidiness in and around the greenhouse 
the benches. 

A series of experiments on the fumigation of greenhouses for the control of 
te fly (Aleyrodes) is also being carried out. 


VIE—APICULTURE. 


912, the aplary was under the care of Mr. a le 
ture in a satisfactory and successful 
ty of extending the apiculture work, 
breeding and nesting of varieties 


Until the end of September, 1 
ulne, who had managed the practical apicul 
mer since the summer of 1910. The necess1 
the great need for experimental work on the an ee neds cecil 
ee i Leer aan tbiaiit Entomologist for Apicul- 
he appointment of Mr. F. W. L. Sladen, as = . 

oe opeahaaa aie aaa caasgan pe pre on March 27th to 29th. 
7 So sap pig a aren and twenty-seven were eae 
aa bec lost eae ats, exhaustion of stores re queenlessness, respec 
wks 3 ; 4} ‘oUgNnt O 
ly. aS cutee weight of the omens Sparel: The | 
ee on e Fim Be ng naraber of eolonies was nares heir 
se “je oa yer aad and 882 pounds of | re taken, an avwics 

m by swarmin g 
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ut was 33 pounds, and 
summer was 


poney we 
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32-66 pounds per hive, spring count. There were 750 pounds of extracted h 
the rest being comb honey. Basswood yielded honey for the first time in g¢ 
years. Traces of European Foul Brood were found in two colonies in June, : 
presence of this -disease in the Ottawa district necessitated constant vigilane 
demonstration was given by the Provincial Apiarist, Mr. Morley Pettit, in June 
throughout the summer visits were paid to the apiary by farmers and others sey 
practical ad vice. 

As a basis for the future breeding work, arrangements were made for Mr. § 
to bring with him six pure Italian queens from Bologna, belonging to a strain | 
had been found to be resistant to European Foul Brood in England. Five of 
were successfully introduced at the end of September. Further queens are 
imported from Italy, Italian Switzerland and the Southern States. | 


WINTERING OUT-OF-DOORS. 


An experiment in wintering bees out-of-doors in special wintering cases 
commenced. Three large winter cases, each capable of holding four hives, y 
space of 2 to 5 inches around the sides, 4 inches underneath and 10 inches or 
for packing material, were constructed out of 1-inch pine. Owing to the fact 
bees consume more food when wintered out-of-doors than they do when winter 
the cellar, especially heavy colonies were selected for the out door wintering, 
average weight being 81-5 pounds. Four of the colonies were packed in shay 
four in cut straw and four in clover chaff. Each hive had its cover remove 
frames being covered with a quilt. The winter cases were raised well above 
ground and supported on four wooden hive stands. 4 

The placing of the hives in the winter cases and the packing were comp 
during the second week in November. The bees had a good flight on Novemb 
a still and sunny day, with temperature 55° F. A fair number flew on Novembe 
another still and sunny day, with temperature 50° F. On December 9 the flight 
of the winter cases were reduced on the outside to an L-shaped aperture 1% i 
high, and 4 inches long, each arm being from 2 to 3 inches wide. Such an entr 
while protecting the bees as much as possible from cold winds, cannot easil 
choked by dead bees. The winter was unusually mild. A few bees were seen fi 
from some of the hives on 14th and 18th February, some of them dropping and ¢ 
in the snow. On 11th and 12th March, the bees were flying rather freely, espe 
from the entrances facing the sun; they returned well, very few being lost, th 
the ground was covered with snow. Up to the time of writing, March 31, the colon 


have not been examined, but indications point to the probability that the bees 
wintered well. 


{ee ne SO ewe an kc egg Sie aa eS - e ~eeeeets — pole ab at ee ee pe et Se 


a The thirty-five remaining colonies were put into the cellar on November 
Uheir average weight was then 51 pounds. On March 15 the bees appeared t 

wintering well, and all the colonies were found to be alive except one, which had 1 
food in its combs, its weight having dropped from 47 pounds on November 8, fe : 
pounds, a loss of 19 pounds. No queen could be found among the dead bees. — 


APICULTURE ON THE BRANCH EXPERIMENTAL FARMS, 


Apiculture has been continued on certain of the chief farms of this branch 


the following ghana . ; = 
‘ome g observations are made in the reports received from Nappan, N.S. a 
Agassiz, B.C., respectively -— 


Nappan : , 
Bo kt , V.S.—¥ifteen colonies were taken out of the cejlar and put 
is a stands on April 2, 1912. Brood rearing had begun. Until d 
me Was promise of a good season, and some fine clover honey was sectire 
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after that date, howev ; 

a, ver, OWlng to the excess; 

XCessiv 

gathered. Twenty-five colonies were put. into ie ite ne 
ar in Dee 


of writing (March 81, 1913 : 
Beas as. ) ten colonies have been placed 6 


Agassiz, B.C —Th | 
both in ¢ . +ne ten hives are all in good condition, bei 
oth in stores and in bees. During the x ion, bein 
of honey per hive w: ae — 
nel hive was secured. Nine of the hives were wintered 
and, with the exception of two, came throuch in excellent sl Ae ee 
which \ v1 ~ saves > 4 ent shape. 
oe acs ee ord inside for two years does not seem - have any ad 
ae = 7 ae intered out-of-doors. There has been an Ri craeeee y fod 
qe ¢ 
r the a the chief honey plant seems to be the white clover eet 
ae or less constant from the first of June until the first of Se temb : 
: . : : , September. 
belie es ce pened ts year in keeping down swarms: ats iteeis 
eheved, was rought about by always allowing plone feos Sa frags : 
and by oceasionally splitting the brood nest. / ee 


» nO honey was 
ember. At date 
n their summer 


eee & quite strong, 
ast season an average of 25 pounds. 


The one hive 


During the coming year, it is intended to organize and co-ordinate the apicul- 
ul work on the Experimental Farms with a view to ultimately Athair an 
ry on each of the Branch Farms. The extension of bee-keeping in wenison 
ada is especially important, and special attention will be paid to this ae and 
possibilities. In order to stimulate bee-keeping in Canada. and to euide begin- 
s, a bulletin entitled ‘The Honey Bee’ was written and pubished danas the 
r and has already proved extremely useful. PS 


VIIL—MISCELLANEOUS, 
COLLECTIONS. 


During the year we have continued to name collections of insects for indivi- 
Is and teaching institutions. Considerable progress has been made in the arrange- 
xt of our now rapidly increasing collection of Canadian insects, to which duty 
Germain Beaulieu has assiduously devoted himself, with satisfactory results. 
> Hemiptera have been arranged, and special attention has been devoted to 
eral orders of the Coleoptera. Mr. Beaulieu has undertaken a careful study of 
Elaterid beetles, which includes the various species of wireworms. Mr. Sladen 
been placed in charge of the Aculeate Hymenoptera and has made marked pro- 
gs in arranging this group. Special attention is being paid to the Bombi, on 
ount of the economic importance of certain species. 

In the*determination v7 new material, Dr. L. O. Howard, Chief of the United 
tes Bureau of Entomology, and his scientific assistants in the Bureau and in the 
tional Museum at Washington, have again placed us under a debt of amt 
their kind assistance, and our very cordial thanks are extended to other specialists 


oa: cae i york. - 
», in like manner, have so willingly assisted us In Our ng tases obi. wee, tikee 
An extensive exhibit of injurious and useful insects and their é 


the Dominion Exhibition, held at Ottawa, in September. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


ff of the Division has naturally resulted 
r of letters received from April 1, 
£ letters sent, out during the 


the number 0% sent : 
letters received and 5,465 sent out during 


The increase in the work and in the sta 
an increase in the correspondence. The numbe 
12, to March 31, 1913, was 5,105, and : 
ne period was 6,938, compared with 3,993 
: previous fiscal year. 


16—334. 
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TRAVELLING. 


Visits: have been made to the various provinces for the purpose of orga 
and inspecting the field work, and to give lectures and addresses. In May, I 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Massachusetts in connection with our work a 
the Brown-tail Moth. At the end of July, I left for England and attended the 
national Congress of Entomology, which was held at Oxford from August 
August 10. On August 12, as Canadian representative, I attended a conferey 
called by the Secretary of State for the Colonies at the Colonial Office to wo: 
a scheme for Imperial co-operation in preventing the spread, and furtherin, 
investigation, of insect pests. This conference and a previous conference he 
June, 1911, has resulted in the establishment of the Imperial Bureau of Entom« 
to which reference is made in the next section. Lectures and addresses have 
given at Halifax, St. John, N.B., Toronto, Winnipeg, and other places. In Februar 
a visit was made to North Portal, Sask., and Winnipeg, Man., in connection j 
the establishment of a fumigation station in southern Saskatchewan, and the anm 
meeting of the Manitoba Horticultural and Forestry Association at Winnipeg 
addressed. Mr. Arthur Gibson lectured at a short course held at Charlotte 
P.E.L, in January, and has addressed other meetings. As I have already statec \ 
J. M. Swaine has visited different provinces studying forest insect depredat 
Mr. F. W. L. Sladen conducted a short course in apiculture at the Nova Scotia” 
cultural College in ‘January, and subsequently addressed meetings and studied aj 
tural conditions in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 4 


te ia 


IMPERIAL BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY. 


Through the co-operation of the self-governing British Dominions and colo 
and the Colonial Office, an Imperial Bureau of Entomology has been establi 
at the beginning of the present year, in London, England. It is an expansion 0 
Entomological Research Committee of the Colonial Office, which was establish 
1909, and was concerned with the furthering of entomological research in the B 
possessions in tropical and sub-tropical Africa, especially in so far as it is re 
to such human diseases as sleeping sickness and malaria, etc. By securing co-0 
tion and financial support of the self-governing Dominions and Colonies, the Col 
Office has been enabléd to broaden the work by the formation of this Bureau ¥ 
is managed by an honorary committee of experts in Entomology, in tropical 
veterinary medicine; the chief entomologist of each of the self-governing Domil 
1s ¢%-officio a member of the committee. 

The functions of the Bureau are as follows:— 


see general survey of the noxious insects of the world and the-colld 
= ee of information relating thereto, so that any British cot 
i af ake “a pages what insect pests it is likely to import from other ¢ 
4 The 1€ me methods of preventing their introduction and spread. 
San peae = loritative identification of insects of economic importance 
eae y the Departments of Agriculture and Public Health throughow 
"mpire. 

Or he . F 
eae pti oe of a monthly journal, giving concise and useful 
Beatles ae literature which has a practical bearing on the 
Applied i eek of noxious insects. This journal, entitled The Revie 
Series A, Karicaliural gq in January, 19138: it appears in two pi 
of, and adherents ‘ Fi eries B, Medical and Veterinary. As suppo 
each month and these reau, we receive a number of copies of this jol 
are distributed to the Provincial Departments of 4 


ion = ils — fale A elie ~ ale — asennad) — tree re-appear A i ea 
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culture, the Provincial Entomologi 

; gists and the libraries <5 Seth 
Agricultural Colleges. In addition to the Review geen Universities and 
to publish The Bulletin of Entomological Research. eau 1s continuing 


; rch, containing scienti 

os : siete entific paper. 
embodying the results of original investigations carried on in th jritich 
Colonies. ated ee 


The problem of the prevention of the spread and also control of j 
damentally one for international action and co-operati aeatg insect pests is - 
; : ng berative effort. It is, indeed, a 

t fortunate thing that the British countries have been able in this matter to t ” 
antage of their mutual attachment and interests and to organize in a Saree 
ich must ultimately be adopted by all countries of the world, as the oes 
spread of insect pests with the minimum interference in the interchange of 
ural products can only be brought about by international co-operation. This ig 
vy becoming more generally realized as indicated by the proposal of the Interna- 
aal Institute of Agriculture at Rome to form an International Commission to 
sider the whole subject. 


- 


PUBLICATIONS, . 


The different officers of the Division, both at headquarters and in the field, have 
tributed scientific papers to entomological and other juurnals, and more popular 
icles to the agricultural press. In addition, the following bulletins have been pub- 
ied during the year:— 


‘The Honey Bee. A guide to Apiculture m Canada,’ by C. Gordon 
Hewitt, 45 pp., 14 figs., (Bull. 69, of the Experimental Farms Branch). 
‘Cutworms and Armyworms,’ by Arthur Gibson, 29 pp., 10 figs., 1 pl. 
(Bull. No. 70 of the Experimental Farms Branch). 
~ The Control of Insect Pests in Canaday by C. Gordon Hewitt, 13 pp. 
(Bull. No. 9, Second Series of the Experimental Farms Branch). 
‘The Large Larch Sawfly,’ with an account of its parasites and other 
natural enemies and means of control,’ by C. Gordon Hewitt, 42 pp., 21 figs., 
4 pls. (Bull. No. 10, Second Serés, of the Baparimental Farms See 
c ‘Legislation in Canada to prevent the Introduction and Spread of nee 
Posts and Diseases destructive to vegetation, with Regulations regarding 


importation of vegetation into Canada,’ by C. Gordon Hewitt, 36 pp. (Bull. 


No. 11, Second Series, of the Experimental Farms Branch). 


STAFF, 


ssary expansion, has necessarily 


: : i nd nece oe 
The continued inerease in our work, a as sotigiiiie antes haved 


. : . ivisi and 
wired an increase in the staff of the Division, 
i st year :— on pe ee: 
Bence side Les emake ; inted Assistant Entomologist for Apiculture 
ee -. England and has previously visited 
r a Ole : 
Sladen was one of the foremost Satire 1 the bees in India. His work on 
sada and the United States; he has aise sie eae ‘and, in addition to his 
‘ : Lim an’ international reputation and, dt See 
Tee ng f which a second edition is now being pu , 
Me es 4 fa wars on the pollen collecting Braet ete, 
j r of important Pp: ; ‘ild bees or Bombi, so 
= age Aare Beis extensive studies ol the _ a poigne tities, 
S also ee 3 res e results ¢ 5 : 
om og ae Peatication of certain of our clovers, and th ahs aoe 
" a ecently pyblished in vourme cle i tions of all Britwh species 
ie nero peon ait , Jomesticate it, with descruptions OF 
Life History and how to aomesty 


& Co.). Mr. Sladen’s appointment has 
M 0.) 
Bombus and Psithyrus ( 


his book, 


acmillan 
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“iyen very great satisfaction to Canadian bee-keepers and the great necessity for 
extension of apiculture in Canada affords him an unrivaled field for good work, 
Mr. H. F. Hudson, B.S.A., has been appointed a field officer of the Divi Nr 
Mr. Hudson was born in England and graduated at the Ontario Agricultural Coll 
Guelph. Subsequently he joined the staff of Dr. S. A. Forbes, State Entomole | 
of Illinois, in which position he remained up to the time of his appointment 0 on 
service. 
Mr. C. E. Petch, B.S.A., was appointed a field officer of the Division in J 
1912. Mr. Petch graduated at the Ontario Agricultural College. * 
Mr. E. H. Strickland was appointed field officer of the Division in March, 19% 
He received his entomological and agricultural training at the Southeastern Agri 
cultural College, Wye, England. In 1910, he was selected by the Colonial Offie 
as a Carnegie Scholar, and spent the years 1910-11 in the United States studying th 
methods of insect control, under the United States Bureau of Entomology, and carry 
ing on special studies at the Bussy Institution of Harvard University, under Dr 
M. Wheeler. He will undertake cutworm investigations in Alberta. 
The progress and success of the work of the Division has been due to the loya 
assistance which all the officers of the Division, both at headquarters and in fl 
field, have rendered. To my chief assistant, Mr. Arthur Gibson, who has had charg 
of the Division during my absence and has superintended the fumigation and inspec 
tion work in addition to the general work of the Division, my especial thanks an 
acknowledgments are due. Miss J. McInnes and Mr. J. A. Letourneau, with tem 
porary assistance, have conducted the secretarial work to my great satisfaction. — 
would be impossible to find a staff more devoted to their work than the one I have th 
' privilege to direct, and their zeal is a great inspiration. The territory which w 
have to cover is only equalled in extent by the infinite variety of problems requirii 
attention. Gradually, we are taking hold of the more pressing matters for invest 
tion and, as the service is extended, the utility of our work and the assistance we 
are able to render increases in a greater proportion. [ only regret that we canm 
directly answer more of the calls for assistance. . 


I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


C. GORDON HEWITT, 
Dominion Entomologist. 
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REPORT 


FROM THE 


IVISION OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 


Grispate, Esq., B.Agr., 
Director Dominion Experimental Farms, 
Ottawa. ; 


m,—I have the honour to submit herewith reports upon the beef cattle, dairy 
and dairying operations, horses, sheep and swine on the Central Experimental 
* branch Farms and Stations which have come under my supervision during 
St year. 

t the commencement of the fiscal year 1912-13, the Animal Husbandry work 
1ade into a division separate from Field Husbandry. Immediately after my 
tment in July, 1912, I took up duties at Ottawa. The appointment of an 
int to the Dominion Animal Husbandman was made in August, 1912, when 
. B. Rothwell, B.S.A., was named to the position. 
natural result of the readjustment of work, making of new appointments and 
necessary changing and construction, has been a somewhat smaller amount of 
igation work with all branches of live stock during the past year. 

1 the future, however, it is hoped that much more experimental work, both at 
a and on the branch Farms and Stations, will be started, and the usefulness 
Division proportionately increased. ; 

1 the preparation and compiling of a large amount of the data contained in 
st of the Central Farm report, I am indebted to Mr. G. B. Rothwell. The 
sting of work and compiling results of such work on the branch Farms and 
ns have been in the hands of the Superintendents of those Farms and Stations. 
. work with swine, both breeding and. feeding, on the Central Experimental 
Mr. D. D. Gray, Farm Foreman, deserves special credit for ee bo 
% manner in which he conducted the various operations and retained caretu 


‘curate results of same. 

1e work of registration, maintaining, 
e Central Experimental Farm has been 
Rothwell. 

» Mr. Meilleur, the dairyman at tl 
nt work and careful records of his ‘depart at 
found it possible to introduce some new lines of wor 


i D0 f this report. 

of which will be found in the body - oes re} fe 
range of herdsman a 

rt another change 0 : 

ages ining the past 


iz, who has given efficient service di oe ie 
*,9 wad f once 7 
"y, 1913. However, the position wa : 


sbt. Cunningham. To both must he 
521 


breeding and sales records, and the like, 
most efficiently conducted by Mr. 


¢ ‘ndebted for the 
1e Central Farm, T am in -bte ot 
tinent. Under my supervision he has 
' k in the Farm dairy, some 


he Central Farm. Mr. J. 
three years resigned in 
satisfactorily filled by 


id : ‘ € esis ance 
given credit for interest and assistal 
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in new work, as well as the satisfactory execution of the routine work in coy 
with all classes of cattle. 4 

To Miss L. Dean, and also to the Dominion Botanist, Mr. H. T. Giissoy 
indebted for much caretul dairy bacteriological research work, which has mg 
strengthened the dairy experiments. The body of this work will appear as as 
report as soon as sufficient data have been collected. q 

During the year I have attended several meetings, and judged at 
exhibitions, in addition to my regular duties on the Central Experimental 
1 have also visited, at least once, each of the branch Farms and Stations 
system, where live stock work is being conducted or is anticipated. By this 
consultation and co-operation with the branch Farm Superintendents, it is 
that the Animal Husbandry work of the Experimental Farm system 1 
facilitated and consolidated. 


‘I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


E. 8S. ARCHIBALD. a 
Dominion Animal Husbandm 
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BHEF CATTLE. 
ENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA 


REPORT OF THE DOMINION ANIMAL HUSBAND: 
E. S. ARCHIBALD, B.A, BSA. es 


ONT. 


BEEF CATTLE, 


o beef breeding work has been conducted on the Centr 


2 al Experimental Farm 
the removal, in 1911, of the Shorthorn herd from this Farm to the branch 


iat Brandon, Man. With our present limited land area available for the_raisine 
rage (particularly alfalfa), and the almost complete absence of pasture, it a 
ssible to carry on such work. Nevertheless, the need of data as to the most 
mmical methods of maintaining breeders and raising stockers and feeders, is 
ciated by this Division, and with a Farm extension, would receive prompt 
tion. 

in the meantime, experimental work along the lines of steer feeding has been 
nued. . 


BEEF EXPERIMENTAL FEEDING, 


The experiment conducted with beef cattle this year was that of a comparison of 
ings of different beef breeds. However, although the majority of the steers in lots 
, III and IV were just one year of age at the start, yet some of the steers, 
ially in lot V were several months younger, which added to the inconclusiveness 
e test. gers 
The following details of the experiment and deductions trom same are instructive 
the profits or losses which may be expected from such methods. a: 

All lots were fed alike as to the kinds and proportions of roughage an ie as 
fnsilage or a mixture of ensilage and roots was fed throughout the entire year. 
were valued at $2 per ton. 

Mixed clover and timothy hay was 
rom October 5, 1912, to January 5, 1913. 
treen feed, consisting of mixed peas and oats, 
|hay during July and August, 1912, both we Z 
‘he meal mixtures for the different periods valuec 


—- 


fed from January 20, 1912, to June 1, 1912, 
lod 

This was valued at $7 per ton. 

was fed green during June, and as 


ed at $3 per. ton. 
at 14 cents per pound as fol- 


. f 
2 912. a mixture 0f— 
‘rom January 13, 1912, to May 1,1 


400 pounds. 


SG eerie ance et ere TS 900 
a Aa o* * oe “ 
Ground oats.. ...- +--+: °: Mea coh aD 
Gluten meal.......- vf 
. ¢ wwe & 1915, a.mixture Oh 
‘rom May 11, 1912, to January », _. 600 pounds. 
Sy RIES oats 8 2 ae ei S00 ‘“ 
Bran (Ag Pe ema ieee ti. 
Gluten meal.. .. -- -- «+ *" ** eee fhe 26: 


Banner feed......--- ee 
is no pasture was avallabdle. 
year, as mi t 


, he 
\ll lots were stall-fed throughout th 
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Lot I—Shorthorns. 


eeoeeeeereeeererer ee 


Number of steers in lot.......--eseereerereres heat aes 


First weight, gross, January 13, 1013: wickets secccvccesscsessocesssscecss Ls 2 
First weight, average....ssseseerseess super evesked Lawy spesmueas twee de MOer aa 
Finished weight, gross, January 4, 1918..+,++200snesnnagennsaneannenae a ‘a 
Vinished weight, average.....-seserreees soa oad el Sa) Er ee I 
Number of days im test....--.seesees eeeres a'sig oa ge nieree’s ‘vit eovehhrtaeeae : al 
Total gain in 356 days....+.+ee- Sito Navan teesered seseeeeeeeeececceeteees 1D 92 
Average gain per St@er...eeeereres Peery eye vices pets rrr. tener eres 5S 
Daily gain per as Peamk sa eae a wa aa acae alee > iad weeeates teeee ee teeee 

Daily gain per lot......... Pee Tee Ty TT es ee ucpieess Gumye Chee 
ee hoes of feed for PCTIOd.:....eececeeeecececreeseecenes ee rr | 214 3 
Cost of 1 pound gain per lot.....sesscesecs cereeseenenreceees a hee > renee eee : 
Cost, original, January 13, 1912, at $6.17 per OWE scans ee Sanu ee | 182 3 
Total cost, January 4, 1918......+seeeeeeeeees tees eeeerensnoesnas IS 396 6 
Selling price, January, 1913, less 5 per cent shrinkage, at $7.75 per cwt. $ 432 @ 
Profit. pen- loli .csseos sy wens « te pGfetalo 2 hal Renlnae as aia s eons oa HNO eaaoe z 36 y 
Profit per SteeYsesicsceveces sonvegute neds Hae vhs panies oo hatha Sie waka eee 72 
Average valuation per steer to start, January 13, Eby ee ae lg a re 36 4 
Average sale price per steer at finish, January 4, 1913......seeeeeeeees $ 86 5§ 
Average increase in value.......... bade lap chipset fabiano enep sap aoe 50 1 
Average cost of feed per steer.........--200% Pee ee eT cet Sas caw 42 86 
Amount of meal eaten............ sataisle bie o aha cee tae Be ee b wince, Re 8,171 
Amount of ensilage and roots eaten...... hatha eee Li con geht Cains See icteweu. Tea 50,571 
Amount of hay eaten........... » el gh eee A Sree e Heb were 14,38 
Amount of straw eaten......... state 0a Ee SEE ae ap Nie gin ae patos ae 3,03 
Amount. of green: feted Cate,’ vsccu «ct uee sans eeen PP era dap hawimme ine 3,5 


N.B.—These were well-bred grade Shorthorns and were the most uniform le 
age and weight, which may partially account for their more rapid and more 
mical gains. 

Lot II—Aberdeen Angus. 


Numibersof steers in l0l; s0.5.. a0 waa ees eee mince Wako haglan be se oe wet 
Pirst: weight;-pross, Janwarycls, 10120 oe eee ae ae S be big cde) 40> 
First weight: average co. 2 ssks hee es nye ep Ae te A cig 61 
Finished weight, gross, January 4, 1913............ Pie web e peo eee ae 5,82 
Finished weight, average......c:. cc sea pee eee eee SF cases bee are 1,16: 
Number of day $xin, test. 5 tay. buncec sek cemeocgn eee ene siasx swe 38 
Total: gain in=356: days: -...ofeses vases Aoteaa eee e eee rete eee BP res! 2,751 
Average gain per “steery\.. cass fc acess See ee ev ids Seems bates eae 5) 
Daily gain per steer...... aa wk ase ee ne eh V1 oe Re one ee 5 Se ; 
Paily-.pain— per lotes An. ete eee sighs kis dota tale eee 4 
Gross cost. of fed for periods: -.< oie. iene ce ere Pa oe Sates 2S. 5 215 6 
Cost. of 1 pound. gain per lot:......2..0.+.- 5 aoe PER ee PER es os 
Cost, original, January 13, 1912, at $6.17 per cwt........... 6 aetna 189 
Total cost; January. 41918. Sica eee ee $ 404 
Selling price, January, 1913, less 5 per cent shrinkage, at $7.75 per cwt. $ 428 
Profit “per lots 5 tinsat se cae eee Eee ee eee ee ey 23 
Profit-per steer. 2. etka Se ee eee Spiers ye $ 4 74 
Average valuation per steer to start, January 13, 1912...... Se $ 37 8 
Average sale price per steer at finish, January 4, 1913..... ae y ae 85 68 
Average increase in valué:........cc.... Sis Ssnq wie Sawin ee a eae pe ees eae 47 8; 
_ Average cost of fed per steer, iosta cee eee itn 9 $ 43 18 
Amount of meal eaten............-. amas , is ea Suh wah. Tee ee lb 7,83 
Amount of ensilage and roots eaten..........-.-. eee = 48,44 
Amount of hay eaten........... A een eames Sac eee Dies 17.663 
Amount, of straw eaten... )...¢c5.ee ced eee ee <3 2, 89) 
Amount of green feed catenss....0111.. iui al 


. N -B.—Although heavier than the Shorthorns at the start these grade and pu 
Aberdeen Angus did not make as 


5 rapid or as economical gains. 


Lot II1I—Galloways. 


First weight or oar SE on a ee eeeeeeee eeeeeeereeee eeeeee eeeee eee ewe eeeeee . 
ag git, gross, January 13 2 3: 
First peluhh, averse ee » 1912... ogeaeeapeeieneaeey ee wanes Ib. 2,135 
r c A > ye ee ee 5 
‘inished weight, gross, January 4, 1913 « 47 
Finished weight, average 3 «00 ¢ 02 Geese ose ne eens 64 6 GR eee ee eS - > 
- ; SVS vss wa ee ae ee 
Number of days in test RUIN on SN 
Total gain in 356 days... 1°" "°*"*'**"+2-5s0== ae pee days. 
pc ROE See . ee bh. a 
Daily gain per steer eee cn SS SSS eee ae 51 { 
Daily gain per lot Sececeeccce. eee ee ee 

ee te a ee ~ 


OE Seen he ak 


Be a F 


eat ee ee eons te ee 


DIVISION OF ANIMAL HUSBAN 


DRY 
JONAL PAPER No. 16 = 
oss cost of feed for period....... ae 
st a Eran ee lobe Gar tS Stee pie ere ee Yb. 214 49 
er is io oe arc i 
1: cost, eens ae eee ees Pea® Wl dina jouers fee e "Ss 131 i 
ing price, January, 1913, less 5 per cent chien oe" seas Peek trees 
mae per tote... veneer en ues x : oe enrinkage,.at $7.75 per éwt. $ 348 28 
en ie ea eee eee $ 214 
erage valuation per steer to start, January 13 19120 $ 0 43 
erage sale price per steer at finish, January 4, 1913.....0777°°°77"" : ae 
erage increase in value.................. ‘ ee a ee $ 69 65 
erage cost of feed per steer. 17 | a =< drevele Sure eave TOROS oa ae $ 43 31 
Bere ect real -Cnten e. See ota eaue saad $ 42 88 
ount of ensilage and roots eaten.” ae Siete wines Seas fe Ib 7,752 
EE Ul e  s e a = 48,240 
Meie Ol strawo-eaten:............. Wee AR ee e 17.665 
es grey feet eaten. ES ae oN ev ns ele RES : 2.891 
Okie wieakieie isle Wise a e.'aige wu wale Cale 1,120 


.B.—These Galloways did not have the size, niformnier or br 


eedi 
horns, Angus or Herefords, and made the lowest net profit of an paneer 


y breed or lot. 
Lot IV—Herefords. 


mmroer of steers in lot. >.......c.0.ecccce Manta einige wie Cane ors da PSR aie 5 
irst weight, gross, January 13, 1912........... Pee ae re PR ee lb. 2,310 
IR Rg BEBO ore oo in ose Nig cic eves ooo eco k eke Coe ne st ues 469 
inished weight, gross, January 4, 1913............ Ae PSOE Pet ees sf 5,085 
inished weight, average...,... .. 2 SR AE ME ee STS Gee ea ss 1,047 
MN ESAS PT CORE rs os bc dee con tavocvavcce doce aS Soren days 356 
otal gain in 356 days........ Se eke oe Renee ae, waren oak wat antes Bethy cae lb. 2,775 
verage gain per steer............ car eee or Sater eae re 555 
Mat Ol SCOCT 6 o.6 isn be vcedes cs cdaecuces Spine eas Soe eRe ee as < 1-56 
aily gain per lot..... eae ta te tee ELE php Re atari eee ee PFs EAS ents 7-80 
Foss cost of feed for period.............. eR ee Un nei COTES ese ea $ 214 42 
Snes SECTION IT DOT LOL 25 a5 acts oe cla cca cnbeccecaccues's Geta cts. 7-72 
me, Original, January 13, 1912, at $6-17 per cwt.........ccccecscvcves $ 142 52 
rae ene SAU POD os od oo veh oS a ever cmwec esp vee'es sa veeaews $ 356 94 
ling price, January, 1913, less 5 per cent shrinkage, at $7.75 per cwt. $ 376 60 
rofit per lot...... “SE She Saar ae ere eee $ 19 66 
rofit per steer....... eee Cee Bee R ee beige tees euis Peak ee aes $ 3 93 
verage valuation per steer to start, January 13, 1912............50.- $ 28 51) 
verage sale price per steer at finish, January 4, 1913..... S ciacata aearets ae 75 = 
verage increase in value.......... aiiay aye Ca oe a ie SPE oe $ ab 82 
verage cost of feed per steer..........-eeeeee i a Sat Gate peees nee $ vie 
MERE RE (TISCAL-CRUCL cise isos td ie nave wc Wiens vevecenes Rees See Ib. ee 
mount of ensilage and roots eaten..... pase eae eee ee YS RRP e cae 
MUL —-OF Ay GALTON... 22... ceed co ceesance See reer re oe ween ao 
MeAINit Of StIAW CALCD... 06. cee cs scence coccnees Ser oenes a sence ne 
mount of green feed eaten............ccceccccrccecserccrecesnscccrers 12 


1.B.—Although not having the size or the quality of breeding as found ty ae 
| Il, these grade Herefords compared very favourably with those lots as to daily 


and net profits. 
Lot V—Mized Breeds. 


i 6 
oT pe SE Be ee ib. 02s 
rst weight, gross, January 13, 1912-..--.--+-+rrrerrr = 387 
IRR TAVCTAEG. © -.- 02 cones as sec ern ee ers re : 5,200 
imished weight, gross, January 4, 1915.-----+:eerrrrer rn 1,05 
Bislied weight, average-..--.+----01 ere eeeees diye oe 
PEGG: 11 LE8b ovens oes et as Ib. 3,260 
otal gain in 356 days.......+--+- eee re Oe see, : a 
Verage gain per Gteer........----+-00r0 rr iaaes @ oT 
Te ee EEE $ a7 
aily gain per lot........ On  casiane 8 ie 
fp of fe i a ae 
ost of I pound gain per lot........ eat we OWE. i. 0. ventneee?. se CtAA ? 367 11 
eet, original, January 13, 1912, at $6.17 por Ore rn eeeeeee: ad 389 5 
otal cost, January 4, fae eee 6 por cent shrinkage, at $7.75 per CW™ 6 22 4) 
ling price, January, 1913, less 9 Pp Reo, has nant gn Sa 3 78 
MONE POF Ot... 2.252. ccccees ceeeceersrr i’ Gp eepeRR AO IS : rages 
rofi DMEM Gre dga eacvsecs 605%" “cid SO TT ReROMMPT ETS $ aa 03 
yerage valuation erercer $0 start, January Hist Pere Oe $ ae 
verage sale price per steer SE, Napadons sn ert ence seine: : 40 35 
Yerage incroase in valuce- ewe. ee ci eeeeensenenseeeees 


verage cost of feed per steer...-- ‘ 
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favdac teres b. . 
Amount of meal eaten.......css0+ seeerersercsersreansrtcssessassae sess ih ine | 
Amount of ensilage and roots eateN....++++++essereerrrressesestecess es ig a a 
Amount of hay eaten,....---.-0« sorodret++neeecere enn Sr ran eames 3 sig 
Amount of straw eaten... ..sscccces occnccess ne” senenen ena see seneen oe oo 
Amount of green feed eaten........-eseerscrreceseserereccscccssecszans , 


N.B.—This lot contained two steers each of the breeding of lots I and II, 
one each of lots III and IV. This was intended as a check on lots I, II, III an d 


Deductions.—Very few deductions of a definite nature can be drawn from 
experiment, owing to the small numbers representing each breed, the difficult 
obtaining the best type in grade Herefords and Galloways, and the lack of unifor 
in the ages of individuals in the different breeds. 

re there are a few points of value to be noticed, which are as follows 

. Stall feeding of young steers during summer months is too expensive. — 
was aie during the heat of July and again during the first of September, whe 
steers lost weight. 

2. Long feeding of steers, ae present high prices for meals, and particule 
the absence of pasture and alfalfa hay, leaves but a small margin of profit, even 3 
a spread between buying and selling prices of over $1.50 per ewt. 

3. The best bred steers of most uniform size and quality almost invariably give 
greatest profit over the value of food stuff consumed; at the same time comman¢ 
best market price. | 

Lot I, Shorthorns, and lot II, Augus, killed particularly well and made ch 
carcasses, ae some individuals in lots Il], [IV and V made BPoe carcasses, and 
remainder only fair. 


“FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Below are submitted inventories and returns for the beef cattle on the Cen 
Experimental Farm during the year April 1, 1912, to March 31, 1913:— 


April 1, 1912. April 1, 1913. Returns. Gross retur 


made up of ine 
See ee eee ee ———|————_|_ in value of p 
é ducts and val 
No. Value. No. Value. Value. animals s 
PUPOOR S20 asthe as Geet te 29 $1,139 76 5 $380 91 | $2,129 33 | $1,370 48 
Returns. 


Gross returns, including value of sales, and increased value of 


reserve .. .. 6. 6a oh ee : . $1,370.48 
Manure, 300 tons at #1 per ton Rtegea ae: oie ce be bs ia)7s ee 


SS i lc ci APO GE Ae Be BRO A HOG AP EAE — DN al GR og GN a yer zegyi 


Gross returns .. 


Bp fee core eee $1,67( 
Hzxpenditures. 
To feed consumed .. .. .. ae 
To labour 2. ae .. 0... 1, |) i 
Total expenditures.. .... .. .. ig $1,370 0 


Net balance from steer faa: - 
Steer feeding .. .. cok aes hn es $ 3004 


DIVISION or ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
SIONAL PAPER No. 16 - 


TOWN, P.ELL 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT_J. 4. CLARK, B.S.A 


XPERIMENTAL, STATION, CHARLOTTE 


‘Owing to the limited land area availabl 
reeding beef herd has been established 
In consequence, the beef cattle work 


e for pasture and the raisin 
on this Farm. 


has been limited to steer feeding. 


g of roughages, 


STEER FEEDING. 


“A number of steers and heifers were fed to demonstrate possible profits from 
rt-keep steers or heifers of good and of poor flesh. These were purchased and 
rketed at the ruling market prices. - 


The meal mixture cost $25 per ton, and was made up as follows :— 


RPePeer Omri om fase ee eS Ee 400 pounds. 
DUE SCT STR 0 SOB oe naa a REIS [ 


Re ra es ae ee 00 7 
eee he ig 5 a ee een hee 800 a 


Roots and ensilage were valued at $2 per ton. 

Hay (mixed clover and timothy) was valued at $7 per ton. 

The following is a detailed statement of the different lots fed :— 

These were steers of the dairy type. They were purchased in poor condition. 
the date of the sale these were about three years old. 


Beef Production—Lot I. 


9 

PEI EEE BICSES IN Ot Ac csinn vs sc. ne arin oon nse oes sh eeee sarees nreners teeta ie nae 
MIO STORE. or. hint goes diut ins oven tres te deenetsoneseene sees ID. ee 
WEIR AVCLAZE. «005 c0 veces seen te sete onsets nsereeen te eee tT. gg: Ae 
MEME WEIGHT, ZTOSS soe. ~- co ceese eens seeeererracrerner esti ilTT” gg rere 
Mimished weight, avecTage,.......--0-2- seccocssecresseese cere etn Me 
matal cain in 132 days..........-- 7 a aL eR ie: Se 
MEE PAUP PET BLCOT. ve vricre sen (-sceeseseeerersrenees eee m 2.81 
ate IPT SEGCT. vec e nec cae erennssrerenetrese renee yee T x rer 
MIE 1G ies cer cenit w aves ab os “erenerenenncncer soe TRE TIN e ¢ coe 
INET OO eS SPR ER Aaa a a lac a ae oo 
Cost of 1 pound gain......... ...e+:: Ra ears eee tare Fee ;. ee 
Value of beef at beginning of experiment..-.---serrrrrrrrrr er ; 115 08 
Total cost at end of experiment......-----0eres cree ; ert 
Selling price at 53 cents per Sls COS ae Sia Sa ea aa ee $ 16 31 

Cy Re dnccudes so nae cnn d ses 2 $ 8 154 
I Panag toa sas eden ve seen nee ote eatbae 
I RRs sine des cov hana Pensa $ 35 00 
Average valuation per steer TS 02 2 a aa NC $ 65 57 
Average selling price per steer at aL AL a tale i abe ; 30 6 
Average increase in valuc.....---+-ree verre "yeas era i 29 51 
Average cost of feed per steer.--+---e-oreretr ia, th (1732 
Amount of meal eaten by lot....-..-00- serv UII eae 
Amount of roots and ensilage...--0+7 9700 Teena i 
Amount of hay eaten.....--+- serrrrrrrrr 


2 af fan ing to make 

hat is sold after a short period of feeding, 
: eta at was 5 ea eh 
This was a grade heifer tha 


m for the Hereford steers. 
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Beef Production—Lot ye 


Number of steers in lot.....cseeeee eevee <a caeuaneee vs 7h oR ere Sn 1 
First weight —~ mhigets ptereiaaes nee hae et 9 PSS AA Cee eoeeecesesesseeeoseeeoeeeose vg : 

Finished weight........cs0+ scosescecceces  srenevesnse Suse beun ate veeee r 
Total gain in Storie ER fer avn s see euuts Ceeeen seeeeeee eee ‘ 
Daily gain per Ste@r...eeeeseeeee eee speuedchel ts davascdiniae renee , 
Gross abe of ryote. eas uncesaiienlphys 00 ss qihetia 23s ane nae es 5.35 
y 1 Pound Of GAIN......ccccee cecccerscves svsreveresossersnesose f (i 

Volne of beef at ha oe of experiment at 4 cents per pound....... $ 28 8 
Total cost at end of experiment........eeseeeee Su aw wlan odes @aieion Eee 34 15 
Selling price, at 42 cents per DOUNG .<'s0nod's Sui ek NOS: caesar eee wate $ 35 24 
Profit eoeeeeceve ef Beeeones Veh hee sr ee © @eeee08 eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee wee $ , 1 09 
Tncrease iN VBlUG..<cevnctas> sadeitwenvenses saad Gohan aneraee eames Sears $ 6 44 
Amount of meal eaten by lot.......eeee. Sibi TTS ogee aed lb. 135 
Amount of ensilage and roots eaten...... sseseeee Pre Pee tone 2,310 
Amount of hay eaten....... Spo pelelea Paes eee sale ten pagdcerness ieeee wae 385 

Lor iat. 


The steers in this lot were fairly smooth Shorthorn grades, coming two 
three years old. They were in a thrifty condition, though carrying very little f: 
the commehcement. These steers were dehorned before the test began. 


Beef Production—Lot III. 


Nuniberof steers in lot. sss cen oy wees eee SU besue ce eee ea 4 


First: weight, gross./....... Pe ma Sd eee BoM hE AE sla Aa SE Ib. 3,705 
First “weight; average... seas. olen esa cemedncn ene ene et en keh Sepa ae 926 — 
Finished weight, gross......... wala We Leek ea oe RLS eee ee cite 6 paar eke 4,525 
Finished. weight; averages, 5... .<c< ss se ose ean See Sas a ete ae he re = 1,131 
Potal- wana l20: GAYS ses San sos ans wea atti eo ak ne en ee vi 820 

Average: gain” per: GLOCT tec si,co aces. ewe sp he ce icon beens Rene meee = 205 — 
Daily ain per steels. voces case Ue sean cace ene eset cee eho ee <4 1-6 
Daily gain: “per Slot cses ihc rac was ee Cool Set ons oe ee ee a 6-7 
Gross::cost:: of Tetd sass53 25 Sees ia co ee be eee ee eee Se oe 80 51 
Cestcof al. pounidswain set ee eee ee Pres Soo hit Sane cat Coats ets. 9-8; 
Value of beef at beginning of experiment...........cccececeecceccces $ 153 39 4 
Total cost at end of experiment.............. Wat Scape tse cee coins a 233 90— 
Selling price, at, 6 cents per=pound 2 i2)ss.40 92sec eee ig 271 504 
Pronto. ctev sors A Re OS Tse, Pe SNeiala bipw.) cate Sine clh meh aie eee ek we $ 37 60 
Profit: per --et@ers fois occ too ccw nd ewes ee eee Saige $ 9 40 
Average valuation: per steer ta etartz. i. +. non. sees cee ee eee ane $ 38 342 
Average selling price per steer at finish............ccececececcecsceces $ 67 874 
Average increase in: vali@v:l cokes cee cde pe ee eee $ 29 522 
Average cost.-of. feed per steer. <a a. ..c gen, was solace Lee $ 20 122 
Amount. of ‘meal. caten; by lotic... :.¢sccl oe sca eee eee eee lb. 2,821 — 
Amount. of ensilage- and roots ceaten. |.c5...2hss ist ote ee eee e 28,025 

Amount of hay eaten...... 0 08 0b wg ee se ay KaldneG ae cis eee re oe 3,380 


Lot IV. 


These steers wer of th dairy typ and not in as thrifty a condition, when bo 
as lot 3. They were dehorned before the test began, , 


~ Beef Production—Lot IV. 


Number of steers in lot..........:. esses a4 
First weight, GTOSS....... oe ee eeeesecess vie 3.652 
First weight, AVETARO..) ooo ee ged ee se 78 q 
Finished weight, gree. ee re ADOPT AS RES oeccee i n — 4.335 
Finished weight, average... Bement crag tra er eek ok = 1084 
Total gain in 121 days WR Sl Se ge ss "583 
Average gain ‘per steer. 27) 32. ot eee ee eee ~ 8 
Daily gain per steer... Se eee Ron 1702 
Daily gain per lot... 71S Chet etttes ceeseecctectee ees seeeenees > 1-4 
Gross cost of feeds = WRU e tm Oe ni A og 5-6 
Cost of 1 pound of gain. 27 seule 75 88 
pare of beef at beginning of ‘experiment A a et a aaa Geog ee ae lif 
otal cost at end of experiment Pr eae ne 3 151 19 
Selling price, at 6 cents ir Sat 2 0000s, ond eae ee Eee Sik eee Ce ae 227 07 


DIVISION oF ANIMAL HUSBAN 


DRY 

IONAL PAPER No. 16 = 
a Siaskcinate 
ofit per steer See eS RES aerate $ 
verage valuation per steer to start... ee nd 2 aN saepasels Sache oie le ak $ me ie 
erage selling price per steer at races ea ea SSO ara aa he $ 37 4 3 
werage increase in value... ae Bheveteiela2a-wave eis bree Rijeiotsn di einc@ accheiaters he $ 65 ae 
ferage cost of feed per steer...........°°°°** Bt, Ue te hain a2 $ 27 23 
Oe a oe 18 97 
Be atlnce oy eet Te en eS 1b 9.981 
St hing oot See ee See ee oa ee - 95, 620 

PAP Way ake = 3.716 

Lot V. 


hese grade Shorth 1eifers were i zi | 
gs thorn heifers were in good condition when started and were 


nd disposed of as quickly as possible, as th 
e ae > ey proved : ‘ 
dehorned before the test began. ¥ Proved to be in calf. . These heifers 


Beef Production—Lot V (a).- 


umber of heifers in lot.:.... 


ee co ete en ae oe ec ee ere 1 
ewe Ree ee emcees 
SEIT SUCRE gn ar en a oe 
aily gain per heifer...... Teas RN RAS ee pn eee at a baer 
RRO Ee POC ies. aed gabe via he be Ye ced cs dw cneks cent i ae § 5 79 
0 SME PONT ue, owes ne cs cet ce ved caccete Be So eee cts 4.83 
alue of beef at beginning of experiment........0...ceecceeeeec eee, $ 35 60 
Mee ee ATG OL OX POTINGI Gs. oe cae ss ov cos cose beccvesceovaccecckcian $ 40 79 
NIT SEUSS bo 5 Pa oie hea ioe ean EE Tees Oo eee $ 43 69 
ee a eee | Seat Re ih ate aes aad ec bonne Ce $ 2 90 
Madation of heifer at start.....:...:.. eae Soi Wigs aod Sanaa ce $ 35 00 
aluation of heifer at finish......... ree ee ae i te en a ee eae 43 69 
MEISEL OES VOIIIGS voc 5 vc 'ced awa oss SF Serer re een ae $ 8 69 
ISS ee a ae eee Med SEE s a eek TES CN Oe ie nae $ 5 79 
MDE ROR ACM WY. LOG. occice on gece coe es deca snvctccetdcednccetess lb. 233 
mount of roots and ensilage eaten...........20000: ae ge eT nee 2,070 
Met Of Nay -CAbGN.. 2... ccc. cece see Deanne Ne ciie Tamer eeamavee Coee 232 


Beef Production—Lot V (b). 


lumber of heifers in lot..... ee ee ge OT et ORE a 1 
ME OIG NE. TOSS... civcinevcss seccves PEERS Es Luce a ss « sete reale ae Oe lb. a 
Hmished weight............ ee ene ee Sain eee cad ys Kae wees ogee e Be 
‘otal gain in 133 days........ Sea a ge ae ne ee Sara area ie a — 
a Ee rnlhy hee Ji then Ait ER Oe ee ie POERE TEER ATT A ; eS 
SE OEE fog eg vince kw sleek cic beeen colnet ovessieeesseess ss . “ihe 
eroe | pound gain..........06 veee fe oe anetias we = Sea SOREN Ee c ; Pe 
Talue of beef at beginning of experiment......--+++++> OG ire pre ety. : oe 
yal cost at end of expeTriMent..........ccerccscscccceserrersesrerrres : sae 
elling price, at 6 cents per PoUNd.........seeereceereerrrererrrerr ees : ir 
fe rf sis Secs nie avis vndn seme nese ree rgne seem eS : nee 
Merease in value..........24 ececercceeee eee PEPE he eae eee A& deat 
Mua at men] eaten by lot...... .2-ccecerncecncercerescceeccereteee® ib af 
mount of roots and ensilage eaten.......-seeeeeerrererereree gg 2 
mount of hay eaten....... eet IH aly na pe oa tad oa8Y ere. t io 


Lot VI. 


Maritime Winter Show, when in a 
ase and the sale price was 
e than paid for the food 
which no doubt 


Two Hereford steers were purchased at pa seer 
hed condition. As the difference between cet ae 
4 cent per pound, the resultant gains very it = pci 
umed. These steers were used for demonstration P 

3 : ; ; 

rfered to a certain extent with their feeding. 


Beef Production—Lot VI. 
(ult dy Se eng Sn are OE Liam tenets as ib 2.4 P 
Damiber of steers in lot.....-------60 0 eessnenngeceees i 185 
Meat weight, GTOSG:..----<-05 000 cesegeeeeeneees 
First weight, average...-----++** °°" 
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Finished weight, gross ..--+++++++e+s WAT or) 5 cabin ene lb. 2, 

Finished weight, average......++++: aele con's eednk ? eetee eee teeeee 1,397. 
Total gain in 100 dayS..+..00... acooscsacsenetsonssussneenmeennaasseanee fi : 
Average gaim per Steer......ssss++ seoreccsenre sessnssnssassusowgccsnss i, 155 
Daily gain per steer.......sseereeee seeerrceeees a0 ti esiet ote pil ee stan tere . 
Daily gain per lot.....-..ser. seeceeereeceeces oes eee ehicn nize pea 
Grogs cost of: teed) cis .42ieeue Les snlemapiee PPT errr noe ae 38 51 
Cost of 1 pound gain.......seeee seen sreeenreceeee des salnsigaieite an tig ee ine cts, 12. 
Value of beef at ‘beginning of experiment, .».+\eneessntesleseyean Sabon ie 173 95 
Total cost at end of expeTimMent........--cecccnccsccscessecvsscvecscess § 212 46 
Selling price, at 74 cents per POUNA.......seseeesereeeeeeeeees ya eee 216 75. 
Pohl: oF: wakalle Uh ee ee ee ee a ne RA we poe de eee ee $ 4 29 
Profit per Steeri.....- secccvscecas socvercccvesccccesccsecansscosscsons $ ou 
Average valuation per steer to start........+.-. zits laa anlia sabia ea nee § 86 § 
Average selling price at SUVS cha emetete eevdareiere SP ee 8 OH eee 108 374 
Average increase 1D -VALUG. 2, uss sir ie cee ne ateeinma trie kwelvpte ean Canes orien, ae 21 40 
Average cost of feed -por steer. a5 ses cs sws (uuu es pee eeneaee rere ey $ 19 251 
Amount of: meal eaten = by-lots: srs tance s.s ee > akieclt Vay a em  eenaee Ib. 1,638 
Amount of roots and ensilage eaten.............6. ition So ack patna ele ame - 12,220 
Amount, of hay -¢ateny.;3-cc.as0s0nhe anh kctbee weear as pare fac arn * 1,660 


Deductions.—No deductions of a definite nature can be drawn from a feedin 
where the types, condition, sexes, and number of days on test were so lackiz 
uniformity. Nevertheless, it is interesting to note the following :— 

al. There is a good margin of profit in finishing steers when the feeding peri 
not extended over a too great a time. } 

2. That the type of steer commonly found throughout this province, allt] 
more of dairy than of beef conformation, may be profitably finished by stall fe , 
on a short keep. 4 

3. Finished steers will Eoniiave to make gains, but at a much smaller marg 
profit than formerly. 

These and other phases of steer feeding will be taken up more extensively di 
the coming years, and it is hoped that valuable and conclusive data may be obtair 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION, KENTVILLE, N.S. 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—W. S. BLAIR. 


hough it is not proposed to specialize along Animal Husbandry lines at this 
yet in every fruit section farmers need to keep more or less live stock. 

| is proposed, therefore, on this particular farm to run a small Shorthorn herd 
newhat mixed dairy and beef lines such as might be advisable for the average 
erowing farmer of this part of Nova Scotia. 

Juring the past fiscal year accommodation was provided, in the shape of a barn, 
e necessary farm horses and a moderate-sized beef herd. : 
‘wenty-two steers were purchased during the fall of 1912, but as these have no 
marketed at the time of writing they will be reported on next year, 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM, NAPPAN, N.S. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—R. ROBERTSON. 


It is regrettable to note that on this Farm there is such a shortage of pastu; 
field area that beef breeding stock cannot be kept. However, there are many pr 
in steer feeding and finishing applicable to this and other parts of Eastern © 
which demand attention. These are being handled as quickly as time and equi 
will allow. 


STEER FEEDING.» ; 
On making my report on March 31, 1919, forty-five steers under feeding ¢ 
ment were on hand. The experiment was of a comparative nature, and the 1 
from the different methods followed are instructive. The forty-five steers were d 
into three lots of fifteen steers each, and termed lot I, lot IT and lot III. 
The different lots at the commencement of test were fed as follows :— 


Lot I.—Tied. Roots, 40 pounds, and good hay. 
Lot II.—Tied. Roots, 80 pounds, and poor hay. 
Lot III.—Loose. Roots, 80 pounds, and poor hay. 


Roots were decreased and meal increased from time to time during the fe 
period. | 

The meal ration consisted of crushed oats 1 part, crushed barley 1 part, b 
parts, cottonseed meal 1 part and oil cake 4 part. This mixture cost 14 cent 
pound. 

Roots and ensilage are valued at $2 per ton. 

Good hay is valued at $8 and poor hay at $7 per ton. 

Below is the report on the different lots for the entire feeding. period. 


STEER FrEeping ExPEeRIMENT, JANUARY 1, 1912, To Aprin 30, 1912. 


Lot I. . = 
Total live weight of 15 steers, January 1, 1912..........sececssesseccess lb. 15,210 
Total live weight of 15 steers, April 30, 1912..........cceeceeeeeecescees “ie 18,135 
Increase to. April: $0,.19195: 5 cs as eee eee weed aac doar tees ze 2,925 
Lea weight of 15 steers, 15,210 pounds at 475 cents per pound.... $ 722 47 
ooo at finish of 15 steers, 18,185 pounds at 6-50 cents per pound.... $ 1,178 78 
rORs Proht Js. AG ee a ee Spe eee eee ee $ 456 31 5 
Amount of hay consumed..:..3...0)¢0 1. os Be ee lb 28,815 
aor ee a meal consumed 3. age cca ein eee ee 7,710 
‘mount of roots and ensilage consumed...ccsccccccececcccute.clecce. Si 2, 4 
Cost of feed for lot 120 Jaye Semele a eee $ bes ; 
Net profit en Se eevee eee nae die cee ee eee 3 168 48 £ 
Daily rate of gain per staan. te arene neenneenens : ; 
he . ; paead gain MUTI orice se aE id pre = z 
Be Gt toed ner da 0 5s » ssa” ong gn aldo pazale ae Ea eaten a eee ts. : 
Best™ per teers ee rietesbessess chase csauaats«uaenemsaanews ; - St ‘ 
Lot II. 
Total live weight of 15 ste = 
Total live weight of 15 stecw . eet 1 Stet Ty Ib. 16,5 
Increase to April 30, 1919 ; » AV Loew aioe s «ee es wine om Re be eee 19, ' 
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Driginal weight of 15 Steers, 16,560 
Jeight at finish of 15 steers, 19,485" pom, AGA ease pound.... § 


feross profit...... .... 2. at 6:50 cents per aoe 
ne te Dee pe ae a 
eee ert oe OSE SCENT GSES a he eg Ce ee ene Ib 28,188 
Se “ Ota anit a Ped ctge ante A SASIAW 056 60! e1e wielerer idl cathy Pe eesee 2 rin 
Re cf feed for lot ie oe ed ESTA h gene weve Re Se = 104100 
Net ir vere ees Sa ceesesgeav en, $ 397 67 
eer Or GRIN Per cioer fe Tht teeta eens 142 26 
(EC NAST Ee a Roce lb “1-623 
Sbet af fecd.per day PSE as ECC arene ere cts 11.54 
(ESS Se ne ea Re ae ae t ce eee ‘ 18-76 
R80 sia Sere ¥ ya na Giadin chaise fe $ 9 48 

Lot III. 

Total live weight of 15 steers, Januar 

Total live weight of 15 steers, April 30, Hees Stee ee ey 4 125 
pereace to April 30, ISIS eee hee Pc Spee pe ea a vo 

| Original weight of 15 steers, 12,345 pounds, at 4-75 cents per wound ; 
iiohit at finish | ’ per pound.... § 586 38 
tee Pou at 650 oonts per pound... Lin a 
ue Ot ery COnsniied «oss ep oe eit 
Amount of meal consumed............. tee es coy eae ene 3S ye 
‘Amount of rcots and ensilage consumed.................-.00 ree 
Cost of feed for lot 120 days.......... etter $ Dias 
I Say pe Sa A 2 $ 319 
Meena Meo AIT er RLESP oo ah So socked ole vicene cnndec oe, Ib 2-66 
eS TICEIGS EGS TSS gn a cts. 6-63 
Memenetcepen Gay per Steer. 2.6... i- isk acide bs oo whee, ec 17-43 
ona eae i oe Fc wre ci0ie hs, Snide bos os pay adovccaeen ee, $ 13 98 


Deductions—Although no definite conclusions can be drawn from this singte 
periment, yet the results of this trial point to the following facts :— 

1. In comparing lots I and II it is found that half the roots may be dispensed 
th when good hay is available and yet the same daily gain per steer be maintained. 

2. When the finishing period is of short duration, then the high-quality food 
iffs and the narrower ration containing a higher per cent of dry matter, give 
eater profits. 

8. In a comparison of lots II and III, the fact is again demonstrated that, on 
e same foodstuffs, steers will make greater and more economical gains when in 
‘se boxes than when tied in stalls. Nor does this take into account the facts 
at less labour is expended and more manure of a higher quality is procured when 


e steers are in loose boxes. 


STEER FEEDING EXPERIMENT, 1912-13. 
ual were fed this past winter. Thirty-four 


=n N d put up in feed- 
4) grade Shorthorn steers were bought in le al arn = ras oe Gis 
x lots on December 16. The plan of the eeeaueey hi) owe oct aeeaonel 
avy and medium fat and four of average welg = = aoe received the same amount 
d roots than was fed the other twenty-four. ig pa COINS Beciintig 
hay, which averaged for ninety days 15 pounds ee Fiat lear ver day sca 
scember 16, lot I was fed 60 pounds roots “ eae a Niom wae inereabed adie? 
. A aera sd eee Néuiuars 98 it reached .12 — per oem = 
a . . Wghs nwhile was gradually dropped to 30 ae Kee at 
ee e-tits received 50 per cent less meal and roo avg ese 
4 "ph ri Beeierripaie. having been made for Easter delivery, this exp 

very satisfactor, 


is concluded on March 15. 
Meal mixture consisted of br 
2: 2:1, and valued at 13 cents 


y at $8 per ton. 


A smaller number of steers than us 


and oil cake meal in proportions 
a 


an, crushed oats trediak 0 per tom are 


per pound. Roots were V 
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Lot No. I.—December 15, 1912, to March 15, 1913. 
Total live weight of 10 steers, December 15, 1913): focasapmee capvorvewnen Ib. en j 
Total live weight of 10 noes March 15, 1913....--eesseecercereesseres * He a 
Increase to. March 15, 1918. sca. 5.2 s00ce(soeceeshs enee memes ia anes aE ; Br 
igi icht of 10 steers, 12,140 pounds, at 43 cents per pound.... 

Seat faish of 10 steers, 14,370 pounds, at 63 cents per pound.... § ro . 
Gree DTOMit soca niecceehacsaeedseencs (pede whe hee pues Weeeneaehene sts [eRe le F 2 1 
Amount of hay consumed.......cscscee cocecccceccresesnccoorerseserers Lb. r+ 
Amount of meal consumed. s...-seeee+ seeeeeecees Enea ae Sifvestneee ees Z Pah 
Amount of roots CONSUME......06 ceesccecrcecccccsnscseccceccsscassens ; My " ; 
Cost of feed for lot, 90 dayS.....ssscccccccccccescrenscrrscscsscoscoscces oe 
Net profit.....ccecsca cneertbesenccass convessostesasisaeee Sse ssecgvinee : 9 
Daily rate of gain per day per OR) PE OPT G Tee Ane a ey " , 2-47 9 
Cost of 1 pound of gain........eseeceees FAs «ties tah eocmed kp eee OR EROS ES cts. 9-65 
Cost of feed per day per Steer......ceceecesccccececcereereeseeseesrcens 23-93 
Profit per Steer. ...3s. en. esdeeee Secu eel wake eT eo Po ter ie $ 19 61 

Lot No. I. E 
Total live weight of 10 steers, December 15, 1912...........- sd kowk Seeks Ih. 25,495 
Total live weight of 10 steers, March 15, 1913.......-.seeseeeeeeeeeeees 2 29,520 
Increase to, March 15, /°193802 2.08. vs cpncashaceconewe sy swear’ > rye eee ‘ss 4,025 
Original weight of 24 steers, 25,495 pounds at 4-60 cents per pound.. § 1,172 77 
Weight at finish of 24 steers, 29,520 pounds at 6-75 cents per pound.. $ 1,992 60 
Grose profits tens. dais ee ena Ee PR Oy SA arteries Priya ins very > gly ati aes $ 819 83 
Cost af feed: for Hot, OO day Ss a. avo isesie oo Mate nee ealin &Seet Sie earn eae $ 382 56 
Amount of hay consumed..........s0- insti eeearbs Canoes ten ae lb. 32,400 
Amount. of “meal ‘consunred 4.,525255-0.. ones oe eee eee rene Sou eae 12,240 
Amount - of -roots constmeds3.3 cooks « on ee cae eos Meee eee s 54,960 
Nets protib. ss S585 Siren Oey cath vas a een pete ekeerla we ee ela eet $ 437 21 
Daily ratevof ‘gain <per- day sper steer. 2. .c.ts.s.sseeckhee Peewee ance Pare at ist 1-88 — 
Cost- ofl ‘pottid ,of galing. i4s Fea hoe ese en eee eee eee eee cts. 9-54 
Cost of ‘feed: per. day: persateer 2.5.2.2 3.6 iscicn s hee ote cae eee ia 17-71 
Profit per steer..... ‘serdar ee Spe ois ile apie Neceabre artes Dae tee eae te post} 18 22 


Deductions.—Here again no definite deductions should be drawn, yet the follot 
ing facts are of interest and should be noted :— 

1. Greater profits per steer in finishing are obtained by the use of a heavier me 
ration. In other words, the short-keep steer is more profitable than the long-ke 
steer. 

2. Roots are of great value in finishing, but should be used in greater proportic 
at the commencement of the finishing period than at, the end, when the quantity 
meal is greatest. ! 

3. The most rapid gains in steer finishing accompany the heavier feeding, and al 
most economical. This is but natural as in either case the food required to supp 
internal heat and energy is proportionately the same; while the surplus nutrition 1 
stored as bodily gain. 


_ These and other phases of steer-feeding work will be continued during comin 
winters. 
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tiXPERIMENTAL FARM, BRANDON MAN 


REPORT OF THE SUPERIN TENDENT—W. @. McKILLICAN, B.S.A 


~ STEER FEEDING EXPERIMENTS. 


| The feeding of steers out-of-door et ee . 
the winter of 1911-12. A eens Baan ee Pe 
cents per pound. They were not as Sage ee anes Gee 30, 1911, at 
erimental work. They were divided into two sie One lot of es ee tan 
OTS, with no shelter except native scrub oak treas. They ware ee vee ed out- 
neipal roughage, and with a small quantity of dry corn stalks and a ae if io 
the last of the feeding period. They also received a small quantity sites is 
mips, during the middle of the test. Their grain ration started at 2 pounds e 
y, and was gradually increased to 15 pounds per day. | ee 
The steers fed inside received a daily ration of 8 pounds of straw, 15 pounds of 
mips and 35 pounds of corn silage. They also received a little alfalfa, at the end 
their feeding period. Their grain ration started at 2 pounds per day, and was 
adually increased to 13 pounds per day. 
The feed consumed was valued at the following rates :— 


UN ie ee hares Sighs. 0, nth Re ee, DO per ton, 
Betray) een ee day cs oa akc e-e whcap neo “ob > Vee 0 de Ber, OO OU ‘e 
5 00 cs 


66 


Dry cornstalks. . 
NMR Ree sea a seus ad oge ne se oe we Cece a rp ee OO 
PR Re ete eee ie, 3, ly ili neat oq, eee OU me 
ee aR Egy ow te 0 Hu OS hem AOD es 


ee eee C—O oom 


Lot lL Lot 2 
Resv.ts. Outside. Inside. 
12 7 
atjar Of steers in lot... 0. .c0. ec. e cee tec e ces recceetercrerrr ars: - sik 
at weight, gross, November 30, 1911L.......+--ssereerrrerreree ae aes pe 
" BUOUAGE, oi asi cai Som. See FR eee REIT ee ae 14,310 8,050 
rished weight gross, May 13, 1912....:..-.-+erssrerreeeer rn : 1192 . 1 
" " EEO Oe Soe Ce ae et 2815 2 
tal gain in 167 days......---+-++-+ pe Rea I cial Ma : 234) 114 
erage gain per Steer......--- secre erer renter i oe rarth a 104 
DMEM WEGOU ans cerns mets ee rhe eee tT ; 488 64 990 49 
-3t cost of steers at 44 cents per pound... seumheceenroe APES 981 49 164 92 
Reig Ng Tact ee oe a a 770 08 455 41 
DI OT oe or eee Lite at eae s 2 
ceipts from sale at 63 cents per pound, 5 per cent shrinkage... ne pad a a0 79 
ofit of . re ee oe ee A Se RE PE Te aD as Sd alt pies ef 40 7 1 
rerage cost per steer. ....-+-++ +++° ee ee i 23 16 z3 
erage cost feed per steer.....-- CAA GAIE es age aD " = 4 3 68 
rerage seliing price per steer...-----++75777 777°" Sted Ai ay 18 1! 8 68 
ee) a aE tise e Ae mee RENE 10 00 v / 
eae profit per stecr...-.-----0+«erss weer 
erage cost 100 pounds gain....- ----+77r88 77" 
Amounts of Feed used. ee 9,762 
Pee nat Pee bt D. 32,000 9,296 
4 and barley chop....--+++.+++" ie ek Fy: e AF " ys ri 
Me winks. saspereccesersrsencecsreeree ent eT ris J | ; 5400 15,760 
INE eal aras appace rae ere r< 6057 boss i | oa 1542 
i agninaasn neste tree a " =e = es 
iT. oe Nesgsaasneaeorarue CF SS" S" a ee 
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Summary of five years’ Experiments in Outside versus Inside Feeding, 


As this experiment has now been continued for five years, it would seem t 
"an opportune time to summarize the results and obtain the average for these yes 
oe ae quran ire Sear ee ne te ee 


Profit per Steer. Average gain per Da; 
Year. fo eee 
Outside. Inside. Outside. Insid : 
$ cts $ cts. Lb b. 
ONS Sec: ; nS hs 10 Gila tae Fae lg Re 7 05 5 62 Re 
1909 ae PSP rece ir ice Sten a ee 0 47 5-79 Be 
: Serre ele rg peters: Spe Fate (loss) 1 84 13 77 E 
POLY a5 ees aan ae en 21 9 23 86 = 
Pee tte Be peiaterere care a stew aerate ys winlovece'e 18 13 8 68 
Average for 5 years....ss.cccseeeee 9 14 11 52 
Prices realized for Grain Fed. | 4 


The business of feeding cattle will appeal to more people as a possible means 
realizing larger prices for their grain, than as a separate business undertaking. 
grain had to be bought for feeding, most farmers would need to be assured of 
and certain profits; but if it can be shown that the oats and barley on hand can 
marketed at much better prices than otherwise obtainable, it is then a proposit 
that appeals to all, and especially to the man who is some miles from the elevator 

The following figures have been obtained by deducting the cost of roughage 
purchased feeds and the first cost of the steers from the receipts of the sale and, f1 
that, ascertaining what has been obtained from the grain used . | 


_— 


Prices obtained for Oats. 


¥ 


Year. Fed to Outside Steers. Fed ies Inside Steer 8. 


| 


RIO vais ces wn wate a ce 47 cents per bushel 43 cents bushel. 4 
ve ccc seustas sate of 41 j20CR0s DEE GIIRDIR SS eee per el... 

ats ee) vag ane yigtnipin's Ua, 0p Ree MRI Ore 353 " ee ee 534 ies Moo eee 
1911 RAMS S070 019 Wis 0, Ui Ble teis.0.6' + <a tatwre:e ele elarecsteaualencie 3l " Wo eeescone 84 " Wo ase 
gee eon tn he es ere 95 " Mo se ceecee 1184 it Wo ween 

SONU a8 8 83 By wets ein Cat ns ce te ee 714 " ey rer " Wo eee 
Average for 5 years... : 0. ..cevcauek 56 is = 


Prices obtained for Barley. 
pie oe ee a ee 


Fed to Outside Steers. Fed to Inside Steers. 


——a 


he a eabeee ogee ees -| 66 cents per bushel........ | 603 cents per bushel.... 
ees wo. es. eee 50 4 bie eee 76 i ee 
“i 9 eco Sot Sigg aera ey = 434 “ Patten vee ete, " ee 
a0 = > ay eee 1345 Wi ewes ..|168 "os n- anal 
Rie So ieid ce Se oe 101 " eM TAPS Py thag Ne 5 ao “ae 

Avearge for 5 years = 


Puare XXI 


Steer Feeding. Experimental Station, Lethbridge, Alta. 
Showing: (1) Shelter for winter feeding; (2) Grain feeding table. 


|_. 


: : ‘tnore fed. 

i “doe, Alta. Showing type of Steer fec 
5 Feedi Experimental Station, Lethbridge, ¢ 
Steer Feeding. ix pe nite 
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nm all the figures, labour has not been considered. Each reader must therefore 
ate how much the labour would lessen the profits in his own particular case. 
ast labour, there must be balanced the value of the manure and the smaller cost 
arketing cattle, as compared with grain. This will vary under different circum- 
es and in different locations. It is the opinion of tha writer that on very many 
3 these figures need not be reduced at all. But, even after making a liberal 
ance for the cost of labour, the prices realized for grain during these five years 
ery much greater, through feeding it to the steers, than could be obtained in 
rdinary way. 

[he following conclusions would seem to be justified by the five years’ experi- 


——— 


L. Steers may be fattened successfully and profitably outside, in the climate of 


toba. 
Jreater gains at the cost of less feed, can be made where the steers- can be 


The increased gains from stabling are probably not sufficient to justify the 
iditure necessary for building expensive stables. 

{ The oats and barley grown on western farms could be marketed more pro- 
by feeding to steers than by selling at the prices usually obtainable. 


STEER-FEEDING EXPERIMENT FOR 1919-13. 


hey are all being fed out-of-doors. One lot receives nothing but straw and 
The other lot receives less grain, but gets chopped alfalfa in its place. The 
ment is not finished at the end-of the fiscal year, and will have to wait for 
ear’s report. 


BULLETIN. 


bulletin has been written on ‘ Experiments in Steer Feeding at Brandon Experi- 
‘Farm’: this bulletin gives a report on the experimental work in steer feeding 
on this Farm during the past twenty years, and summarizes and comments on 
esults. 

ft will be available to any person who applies for a copy. 


Ss, ¥ Se ae eee nite oil 4 * x e ; 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM, INDIAN HEAD, SASK. 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—ANGUS MACKAY. 


Due to the loss of the barns during the early part of the last fiscal year, m 
work with beef cattle was started. 

The herd of Shorthorn breeding cattle is about as reported last year ail 
bers as follows: one bull 4 years old, 28 cows and heifers, 10 yearling heifer 
calves, and 3 young bulls. 

Upon the completion of the new ee a the best milkers of this herd will be t 

s a Shorthorn dairy herd, numbers will be increased and experimental feeding 
with breeders and steers will be dealt with along larger lines than formerly. 
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| EXPERIMENTAL STATION, LACOMBE, ALTA. 
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2»: EPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—G. H. HUTTON, B.S.A. 


BREEDING CATTLE. 


herd of Aberdeen Angus was established during the year, containing blood of 
amous strains, as represented by good individuals. The herd numbers twenty 
nd is headed by ‘Elm Park Ringleader 7th -2861, 117826” This is an exccl- 
jundation herd with which to conduct breeding work. > 


~ 


FEEDING FOR BEEF. 


ree groups of steers have been on feed during the winter of 1912-13. Each 
was made up equally, as far as possible, with reference to breed, age, weight 
lality. The advantage in the matter of weight was given to the group in- 
for inside feeding. The cattle were two and three years old, and there were 
in each of the three groups. A fourth group of thirteen head was also fed, 
tre handled in exactly the same manner as group No. 3. They were the poorest 
lallest group to begin with and, since they represented the cuils of the entire 
ise, the results need not be considered except in so far as they have a bearing 
le gain made by average stock available for feeding. These were not up to 
erage and did not reach a standard of sufficient merit to bring the price 
for the better class of cattle. These cull cattle were sold at six cents per 
“straight weight, to the Swift Canadian Co., Ltd., who were also the buyers 
groups used in the experimental feeding, at seven and one-half cents, subject 
ye per cent shrinkage. Delivery was made on March 15. The eight small 
from the bunch of culls made a loss of forty-four cents per head, but the aver- 
Mit for the forty-nine head, after paying for all feed at market prices shown 
B tables, was $10.56 per head. These figures show the advantage of feeding 
tattle and of better breeding to secure larger cattle at the same age. A num- 
young cattle were fed this year that made good profits, but they were of good 
begin with and of good size for their age. One steer was sold, which was 
in two years old, that weighed 1,105 pounds, and brought $78.75, being con- 
good enough for coast trade. He was a good killer and showed the proba- 
f a very small percentage of waste. 
@ three groups were fed on exactly the same feeds, but were given different 
odation. Group No. 1 was fed in the barn in box stalls, which were kept well 
‘and cleaned at regular intervals. They were not let out at all except once 
onth, for the purpose of being weighed. They had water twice a day, though 
practically before them throughout the day. They were fed straw in their 
as well as green feed and hay during the last three weeks of the feeding 
as were also the other two groups. 
sup No. 2 was fed in the corral, having but a very limited run, being con- 
ar the buildings. These steers had water before them at all times and were 
ir roughage in the feeding racks about the corral. They got their straw at 
ack. The water in the tank was kept free from ice by the use of a tank 


4 
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Group No. 8 was fed in the bluff toward the western boundary of the 
were at liberty to run free practically over a half section of land and had ac 
the straw stacks, and were fed green feed on the ground. They watered at a 
lake, through the ice. 

The grain mixture used this year consisted of wheat, oats and barley, mp 
the proportion of one-fifth wheat, two-fifths oats and two-fifths barley, finely @ 
The chop was charged at one cent per pound, the green feed at $10 per ton, ] 
$10 per ton, salt at cost, and the straw consumed per head has been esting 
one ton per steer and charged at $2 per ton. 

The labour cost has not been charged against the steers in the table m 
they credited with the manure produced. It has been found from a number 
periments conducted at this Station, that manuré is well worth $1 per ton qj 
It can be applied for 25 cents per ton. It would appear fair, therefore, to cred 
steers with the manure produced at 75 cents per ton, in the yard. The manur 
duced by the cattle fed inside, weighed 140,400 pounds. In comparing the 
of manure from the three groups, it would be well to remember, however, th: 
manure from group No. 1 can be more cheaply collected than that from tho: 
outside, where it has been deposited over a wider area; mostly about the stac 
is true, but still a part of it will be lost. Group No. 1 required 261 hou 
minutes labour to attend to them for 109 days; group No. 2 required 64 hot 
minutes, while on group No. 3, 50 hours of labour were expended. Those wi 

not in a position to realize on the fertilizer value of farm-yard manure, ‘ 
charge the labour against the cattle at current wages. . 
The following tables give further details in regard to this experiment :— 


—— No. 1 No. 2 No 
Wocof Steers lots. fo 5es5 tc nln soa aie bo ne ok en oe 12 12 5, 
Eirst- weight Novem ber 25, 1910 <i ci. winatewe aces Lb 13,225 12,765 
tt " AVEVALEO 0. sieeve gee sevececcceresescvcce " 1,102 1,0632 1, 
Finished weight, 12 steers...........-.0005- + thane u 15,232 15,118 (14,. 
m AVOTALC LDS ate dq eens ba Ca wae we " 1,269 1,260 4 
Total gait 1-109 Mays: Ac. seshne< taep apices ose ees " 2,007 2,353 r’ 
#VeTagS gain’ per Steel ccc Ac ness «+ cutee ee aacas es cee Pa 167 196 4 
Feverhige danly: gain per abeerelaias asics Re Sauna eke " 1°53 1:79 , 
' " Plots. epee ie eS aan See ee 1 18°36 21°48 c 
G) Ee a Gosh: GE ACO. Se. Ox Le oe ee Sewanee kee $ 219 53 224 35 224 
Cost of -100. pounds gains 437 320s 2 pense ee ee «we " 10 94 9 53 12 
Selling price, 10 steers, 74 cents per pound live weight, > 
less 5 ‘Per GONG sawn 5) lee one see ee u 923 85 1,077 15 1,019 
Selling price, 2 steers, 6 cents per pound............. " 155. OB=2 4 bec an ekae ae 3 
Pr pit ON-LS steers sas lente ok acta pasion Spiele " 131 42 168 60 121 
Pye per steers oa. geen ea olen a re eae * 10 95 14 05 10 
A verage value of steer at start......... eae 2 Mops 59 07 57 O1 56 
" selling price-per steers.c.ua..esssseecee vees " 88 32 89 76. 84 
" Increasé.iD, ValUC....'. sass eal eee nae " 29 25 32 75 28 
" cost of feed: per steér: cg. on Ai pesca ee " 18 30 18 70 18 
Ainount of meal-eatenscswinasack cameb ave ceumanerees Lb. 12,234 12,383 13,3 
" hay eaten... ¢. cic. seas es eee ee eae " 1,730 1,763 1,4 
" green feed ‘eaten’: fc sc soeye onto Shee " 11,205 11,677 10,6 
" atraw eatenrs: ooscet me os Wiki atelores Sea mioe " 24,000 . 24,000 24 
" salt.caten. .... 2. <20stenier oe: aes “ 110 25 é 
I % 
¢ 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION, LETHBRIDGE, ALTA. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—W. H. FAIRFIELD, MS. 


STEER FEEDING. 


Owing to the fact that the acreage of alfalfa is increasing so rapidly on the 
rigated lands in the Lethbridge district, the question of disposing of the surplus by 
peding on the farm rather than by baling and shipping out is becoming more import- 
t each season. ‘The following experiment was carried out to ascertain just what 
4 be obtained for good alfalfa hay when fed to steers. 
| Twelve 2-year-old steers were purchased from Mr. A. E. Ives, of Lethbridge. 
hese were out of a bunch that he had shipped in from Manitoba during the summer. 
he price paid was 6} cents per pound. They were dehorned the same day that they 
ere received. The feeding was done in the open; the only shelter provided the cattle 
fas a straw shed, open on the east side. The following values were put on the feed- 
ng stuffs used :— 


er ee Oe ner cee On Leite aces ed eee te Le 
Meera ia Or te ret ee) see en oS eM ge 8 Ws eo ew es 2 
Reread Oak in yet HOt aa oa oe os oe ee ee ae 5 
a nine ee ar es Oo on ee was \g Rese ee OU 


The mixture of grain fed was: wheat 4 parts, barley 3 parts, and oats 3 parts. 
The steers were sold locally to Mr. R. Coultry, a Lethbridge butcher. 


ET RS AEST BO). paar ee oe a 12 
First weight, gross, Toe DARE Beare els oe och sia pis ooo a 9-80 Go0.8.0ee lb. 11,000 
ee COPS RSE at Oe eae SPE ee " «+ 916 °7 
Retohal weight, gross, May 24, 1913... 22.0... c cc cee news ccc eeee ciate 1" 14,160 
" AVELAGE ....266 ec cere cce ene Cos ce ces eeereserssere " 1,180 
Rissher of days in experiment ee et es cee una ars coe thu wil 149 
Total gain for pericd.... 1... cece eee n cece e cece eee center eee eene cece lb. 3,159°6 
| Average gain per animal...........05 2. cesecccccccoccccrerseees er aes 263°3 
w  aily gain for group. .......... eee cere ence rene ecenes Rene | 212 
; " PE SWORN Fnac t iene glu cc teew ene cr vent ues di eas onde " i977 
i Quantity meal eaten by group for period .........eeeeeseeeeeeseeveees " 14,917 
? " roughage alfalfa hay Tiga he NS, PPE ORT OLE oe oe " 18,006 
: ‘a GbE WAI OR OGLUIE Vedas cede vce iui ected sy seeav esi ses Mase pte 1,390 
Ratabagas for period. ee Aa a 8 DP Fra eog, ancl Si Diuicole. 0 aToavin wah aol " 39,974 
; Total eR RS ee a ry a fe ots gona te <4 bee ge N $ 320 85 
Cost - APE Per NEGA eee dees ec se senciaess ones el oe eS " 6 7 
" per day ty. 55 Th al eae ote Mae Pe iar Sore Nites ty a " 0 18 
Cost to produce 1 pound gain ....-..+-eee eee rece teen eee e nee es noes Wo Be 
= * eee cost of animals at 64 per Ib.........ccceeeee sonccoencees wee '" : oer 8 
; " plus CE Ot 1000.) cece hectare Swe aa, Co ER eRe " ue 
E Se Hing price, at $8 per 100 POUM ss: sana se avewied Heke ¥e selleede sere " Lye 
b: Net profit per group 16.0 cseee seer ereeeeeeeeeceeeee ences eeaeeeceees " ee 
7 " per animal. ........ceeecseeeseceeecceseeeeeetceseereraters " 
{ Findings from experiment. 
4 hep eka ratio of total TabiON i .c cece css vec sseccccvcncsccosecccece 1 7°07 
. " meal Dt wie eldid wa PEPCK TDEM ODER ETRY Coeviresvecet 1:7 63 
Dry muattér required to produce 1 ro om oo Nel AER TEC " oe 
. Digestible matter " Rete Oh al 5a oe oes eee oS ana 
; Meal mixture, wheat : pork to produce 1 pound gain. .....--scccseees ot 4°79 
Barley 3 parts, oats 3 parts " Min a wee seats cae 
Ronettes, alfalfa to produce 1 POUNd ZAlN......ceeeeeeeee eeeeeenees " 5°69 
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Conclusions.—As the primal object of the experiment was to ascertain W 
could be realized by feeding prime alfalfa hay to steers, the following is given:— 


Value of grain fed, at $20 per ton.. .. .. «1 ee oe ee oe $149 17 
Value of damaged oat hay, at $5 per ton.. .. .. «+ «+ «> 3 47 
Value of turnips, at $3 per ton... .. 2. 0. 2+ 0+ oo oe «e 59 96 
Value ot salt. ovo es Sia eae oes te ee eee 1 50 


$214 10 
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Dae y CATTLE 


SENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA, ONT. 


REPORT OF THE DOMINION ANIMAL HUSBANDMAN— 
E. §. ARCHIBALD, B.A., B.S.A. 


DAIRY CATTLE. 


There are in all 138 head of cattle in the stables, comprised of 113 -pure-bred 
ding cattle, 24 grade milch cows and one grade heifer. The pure-breds are kept 
2xperimental breeding and feeding work. 


Pure-Brep BREEDING CATTLE 


Ayrshires, 38, including 19 mileh cows, 15 heifers and 4 males. 
Canadians, 27, including 14 milch cows, 8 heifers and 5 males. 
Guernseys, 22, including 9 milch cows, 9 heifers and 4 males. 
Holsteins, 18, including 7 milch cows, 7 heifers and 4 males. 
Jerseys, 8, including 4 milch cows, 2 heifers and 2 maies. 


Grade Milch Cows. 


rade Ayrshire cows, 12. 
Grade Holstein cows, 12. 


These cows are kept for several reasons, namely: (1) to supply milk for dairy 
rimental. manufacture, (2) to test the high quality grade cow for economy of 
mction, (3) to test the grade against the pure-bred cow, and (4) to obtain the 
le offspring from these cows and sired by the best obtainable pure-bred bulls of 
reeds, (5) to show the advantage of continued and persistent upgrading of the 
e herds. This latter experiment is well under way on several branch Farms. 
of such import cannot be acquired too rapidly. 

The herds of dairy cattle, during the year 1912-13, included 77 milch cows, as 
3i— 

he Holstein herd, established in the years 1911 and 1912, is here reported upon 
he first time. Although seven cows were milking during the year, only five are 
ted as having finished a lactation period previous to April 1, 1913. 

he Ayrshire herd, established in 1901, remains with almost no changes since 
eported, and contains 19 milch cows. 

he Guernsey herd, also established in 1901, has made only the natural growth, 


ontains 9 milch cows. . 
he French Canadian herd remains practically unchanged, and contains 14 


cows. 
he Jersey herd, established in the years 1911 and 1912, is not reported on for 
ction, as no cows have finished a full lactation period. Only 4 cows and heifers 
, as ne 

milking during the year. . mek . 

he erade Ayrshire and grade Holstein herds, including in each 12 milch cows, 
established during the past year. None, as yet, has completed a fmll lactation 


4; hence are not reported. 
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FEEDING THE DAIRY COWS. ‘ 


The year 1912-13 has been satisfactory for pasture. Grass started fairly ear 
the spring, but suffered considerably from drought during July and early . 
The heavy rains of September, however, made exceedingly good pasture. 4 


SUMMER FEEDING. 


As in previous years, the dairy cattle were allowed only a small area for pas 
and were compelled to depend largely upon soiling crops and corn silage. As pas 
there was available only a little over 19 acres. This afforded forage for nea 
month, and was so charged. é. 

In’ July and parts of August and September, soiling crops, consisting of el 
mixed peas and oats and green corn, were fed either in the stables or in pasture 

Corn ensilage for feeding in August had been provided in 1911. a 

Meal was fed during the entire summer, as needed by cows in milk, and dry 
and pregnant heifers in low condition. — a 

As formerly, during the early part of summer, the cows were in the field di 
the daytime and stabled at night, but during the heat of midsummer, and as 
became more troublesome, they were housed during the day and kept in pas U 
night. . 


WINTER FEEDING. 


The winter feeding was carried on under quite as favourable conditions as 
summer. Feed was plentiful and of good quality. Cattle entered the barns in 
flesh and did well. z 


The winter ration was on the average about as follows:— 


Hay ose oo te Rie Se a we a as ns era 


Corn “ensilape. ie.uis Gaoutee anes Sone eee ae 
ROO. oo fas oe Si SOR rae gs, eit ee ae oe ee . 
Straws. .6c-< dareckaeit wes Nels chek pee ee ee ee ~ 
Meal.: S25. Sac ae cae Se Relea ie ce Se ms 


The meal mixture consisted of a mixture of 600 pounds bran; 300 po 
gluten; 200 pounds dried brewers’ grains; and 200 pounds cottonseed meal. F 

The hay was mixed red clover and timothy. The corn silage was o 
quality, rich in grain and well preserved. 

The roots were mangels, sugar mangels, sugar beets and turnips. They ¥ 
usually pulped and mixed with the ensilage. 


hue 


a: 
a 


feeding quality. It was cut and mixed with the pulped roots and ensilage. 

The meal was scattered on the roughage mixture of roots, ensilage ant 
straw, after it was before the cattle. The hay given was fed uncut, after the 
material had been cleaned up. + 

Generally speaking, the mileh cow is allowed all the roughage she will ¢ ns 
Meal is given in proportion to milk produced. If a cow responds freely ¢ d 
fitably to an increase of meal, she is fed more liberally up to the point where Pp: 
ceases. Many cows, recently fresh, will profitably consume one pound of mes 
every three pounds of milk produced. However, at average prices paid the far 
for dairy produce, this would leave but little profit. <A fair standard, and one Wl 
is giving us good results is: 1 pound meal fed for every 4 pounds milk produce 

Aside from the milk produced, there are three great factors which must = 
ence the amounts of meal fed, namely, its richness, palatability, and variety. | 


Pratt XXII 


nterior View, dairy Barn, Experimental Station, Lacombe, Alberta. Note: Light, hanging of windows 
and the comfort and cleanliness of cattle and barn. 
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bove mixture illustrates a rich meal, havin 
five variety and palatability, thus maintai 
_ Water is before the cows all the-time 
ime of mixing. 


~ 


g a sufficient diversity in its elements to 
ning the appetite of the animal. 
. Salt is added to the roughage at the 


DAIRY CATTLE EXPERIMENTS. 


This work, including the conducting of the tests of foodstuffs for d 
he test of the milking machine and the compiling of results from the 
een done by Mr. Rothwell, Assistant to the Animal Husbandman. 


airy cattle, 
same, has 


3 Testing Molasses as a Feed for Dairy Cows. 

Beginning February 23, 1913, an experiment was conducted with: the grade 
erd to ascertain the value of molasses as a substitute for meal in the regular meal 
nixture. During the test, each cow received the same number of pounds of meal or 
neal and molasses, in order to show the value of molasses in replacing- meal, by a 
omparison of the average of Periods 1 and 3 with Period 2. Each period consisted 
f two weeks, the first week as a transitory stage, the second weck as a basis of 
alculation. Throughout the tests, the cows were weighed each Monday at 11 a.m. 
The following table is calculated on the feed and production of ten cows in 


he herd :— 
: SUMMARY SHEET.—_DAIRY COW FEEDING EXPERIMENT No. 1A. 


Biect of Experiment.—To test value of molasses as a substitute in the meal ration. 
tations.—Period 2: Grain, no molasses. j 

A: Periods 1 and 3: Grain, plus 20 per cent molasses. 

Value of feeds per ton.—Hay, $7; straw, $4; turnips and silage, $2; molasses, $23; meal, 13 
: ee at Bran, 600 pounds; gluten meal, 300 pounds; oil cake, 200 pounds; cotton- 
a seed meal, 200 pounds; and dried brewers’ grains, 200 pounds. 

ae 


5 ha 5 


i. Period 


i Period 1, Period 3. land 3 Period 2. 
e - average. 
[3 ; 10 10 
RIMES IE | Shee gin Oia a ap A pe ee 4 oat 2.019°5 9.144°5 
pounds of milk produced by 10 cows............ lb. Esra , 97 5 arya sare 
erage milk Lean cre Soa pea ee aE a : x 3-4 3°4 24 
GLADE: PLES. ado, ola bivenlelg vie siainiore'e ’ = " = 3 
Et potads fat produced by 10 cows..........: " 71.79 65°51 6864 72°69 
age pounds me td cow per day........- re ; reat 571°2 BT1-2 "14 
ota Ce) oe ae "2 SPP ea ae oe ' a Sil a eee 
ote Re eauiod in en A ints paneer MA " ane 8 : ee 8 1 aa 8 578 
fixture consumed per 100 pounds fat produced.. aa 6 37-1 35:4 33 3 
fixture consumed per 100 pounds milk produced. 
Findings from Experiment. 
a 8°78 8°78 8°92 
bat of neal mixture fed......... «6: ceeeeeeees $ 4 oe 7°35 7°35 7 35 
Stal cost of fied......-.0+ se eeee creeee ie ARES 99°47 24°6 ; . 
MM ead fats ccs tere eta) = -22°5 24 60 23:5 224 
a 1 pe 1 Goud Better psa os aes we pee ae " a 9-1. 10°1 11°1 
fofit on 1 pound butter at 30 cents per pound... 76°4 83°7 79 75°9 
oo to produce 100 pounds PH ae ees Pee = ‘ 93°6 833 9] 94°] 


ofit on 100 pounds milk at $1.70 per cwt.....--. 


: heck on this experiment, a similar test was eonducted with the cattle in 
a chee 5 : ; ws vk ie ita ie 

* The results as obtained from ten cows of this herd, are herewith 
e main Darn. 


RV ETI : 
© 16—25 
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SUMMARY SHEET._DAIRY COW FEEDING EXPERIMENT No. 1B. 


Object of Experiment.—To test value of molasses as a substitute in the meal ration. 
fations.—Pericd 2: Grain, no molasses. 
Periods 1 and 3: Grain, plus 20 per cent molasses. s 
Value of feeds per ton.~Hay, $7; straw, $4; turnips and silage, $2; molasses, $23; meal, 


cents per pound. 
Grain, i faites of.—Bran, 600 pounds; gluten meal, 300 pounds; oil cake, 200 pounds; eotto 


seed meal, 200 pounds; and dried brewers’ grains, 200 pounds. 


a nn nn aaa an RUSE PRET DOTS in SSSR WES ERL Leiner eI 


| Periods . 
ee Period 1. Period 3. : 1 and 3, Pou 
| average. 5 
ea earner ae eee 2 ie ot er ae ee eRe a ar 
Wumber of cowsiin tosh, 200, caus dco ae me a een 10 10 16 10° 
Pounds of milk produced by 10 cows............ Ib.| 1,595 1,433 1,519 1,571 
Average milk per cow per day.....s.e.+seeeeees " 22°8 20°4 21°7 22" 
Average per cent. fat in milk...... ...+eeerceses " 42 4°2 4°2 42 
Total pounds fat produced by 10 cows........... " 67°99 59°18 63°79 66° 4 
Average pounds fat per cow per day......-..... " ‘ST 84 “Ol “GE 
Total meal consumed.......-.ssssceecsececeeees " 498°4 498°4 498°4 623 
Total molasses CoOnsUME . .ctiw tener ss ate ae ese tu 124°6 324°6 124°6 bee - a. 
Mixture consumed per 100 pounds fat produced. . 916 1,054 978. 938 
Mixture consumed per 100 pounds milk produced. 39 43°4 40°3 39 
Findings from Experiment. 4 
Cogt of meal mixture feds sec hes teases ae $ 7°65 7°65 7°65 7S 
WV ale Of FOUTHA TO TON: i ..- v amis aw oe S ale Comins Sern " 5°81 5'S1 5°81 5° 
Pobabeost Of feed vo, ce wera ste ped hem ale ee " 13°46 13°46 13°46 13° 
Cost to produce 100 pounds fat.... ....-+2-2.ee- " 19°65 22°76 21°10 20°48 
" " 1 pound fate egies swe easels da cts. 19°6 22°7 21°1 20°4 
" 1 pound DULLED ates okt. On ee " 17 19 18 175 
Profit on 1 pound butter at 30 cents per pound. . 13 11 12 12'5 
Cost to produce 100 pounds milk. ............... " 84 —-93°5 88 86 
Profit on 100 pounds milk at $1.70 per cwt...... " 86 76'°5 82 84 
# 


While the results, as shown, are not as conclusive as might be desired, certai 
facts are indicated. It may be mentioned that these experiments are but forerunne’ 
of a series of tests with the feeding of molasses, and that, until further data hav 
been collected, these results cannot be regarded as conclusive. However, it woul 
appear that while molasses may be substituted as part of a meal ration and slight! 
reduce its cost, its addition in any considerable quantity is not economical. Whi 
molasses is of no inconsiderable value as a food, its chief desirability is in its app 
ing and tonic qualities, the benefits of which may be derived by its being ag 
with the meal in much lesser quantities than those tried. An addition of, say, 1 
per cent of the meal fed allows of this, yet does not materially reduce the feed 
value of the concentrates. 

In order to ascertain whether or not increasing the molasses constituent mig 
prove economical, the test was continued as Experiment. 2a, 


Slore we 
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ect of Experiment.—To test value of molasses as a substitute in the meal ration 
jons.—Period 2: Grain, plus 30 per cent molasses. ae 

P Periods 1 and 3: Grain, plus 20 per cent molasses. 
ue of feeds-per ton.—Hay, 67; straw, $4; turnips and silage, $2; molasses, $23; meal, 1} 
cents per pound. . Gi a ee en 
an, mucture of.—Bran, 69) pounds; gluten meal, 300 pounds; oil cake, 200 pounds; cotton- 
eed meal, 200 pounds; and dried brewers’ grains, 200 pounds. ; pie. 


—s ee ee 


e Periods 
— Period 1. Period 3. 1 and 3, Period 2. 
average. 
: Re eS ree Ne ore te a ea ee 
Bummer Cows. test. oc toss ksce eck en : 10 10 | 10 10 
ads of milk produced by 10 cows.......... Ib. | 1,927 T;600°52, 1,783 1,642°5 
page of mnilk per cow per day..... Seats cotta 2 " ‘jah 2 Sa 25°45 9374 
mee per cent fat in milk.... ...  -....... " 374 3°4 3°4 3:4 
1 pounds fat produced by 10 cows.......... u 65°5 65°1 60°7 55°8 
rage pounds fat per cow per day........... " 935 °7990 867 793 
COU IUTMIC oo linn veined ex's Nees " 5712 Die Diese 499°8 
Memolasses consumed..... .... 205. sees " 142 8 142°8 142°8 214°2 
bure consumed per 100 pounds fat preduced. 1,090 } 1,270 1,180 1,280 
bure consumed per 109 pounds milk produced 1 5 | 43°2 40 43°5 
Findings from Experiment. 
of Beueh WOEXGUTC 160 v5.6 .es ae cc oes bdeee $ 8°78 8°78 8°7 8°70 
1e of roughage U2 eee See Sante Ade eee " © 7°35 7°35 7°35 7°35 
1 cost BE eae has hE) he pla n'a Reavers te > " 16°13 1621S 16°13 16°05 
‘to produce 100 pounds fat................. " 24°47 28°75 | >. 26°61 28°90 
; " a POMEL SAG jog aoe ce ates oe ets. 24 28 26 281 
ot pound butter: ool s wor " 1 25 22°5 25°1 
it on 1 pound butter at 30 cents per ee " 9 5 75 4°9 
[to produce 100 pounds milk.. ieee tt 83 7 97 90 97:°7 
e on 100 pounds milk at $1. 70 per cwt..... " 86°5 73 | 89 72°3 


| Here the additional 10 per cent proved a detriment, as shown by a decrease in 
Auction and incidentally a decrease in weight as shown in the table of weights. 
Ss was, in all likelihood, due to the noticeably relaxed condition of the cows caused 
the laxative nature of the molasses substitute, and to the fact that they were, at 
same time, receiving a liberal allowance of succulent food in the form of roots. 

|As in the case of Experiment 1A, a duplicate test of Experiment 2A was made with 
leatt.e in ihe matn parn, data being compiled from the production of the same ten 


as in Experiment 1B. 


354 
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SUMMARY SHENT.DAIRY COW FEEDING EXPERIMENT No. 2B. | 


Object of Experiment.—To test value of molasses as a substitute in the meal ration. ; 
Rations.—Period 2: Grain, plus 80 per cent molasses. : 
Periods 1 and 3: Grain, plus 20 per cent molasses. : 

Value of feeds per ton.—Hay, $7; straw, $4; turnips and silage, $2; molasses, $23; meg 
cents per pound. ¢ 
Grain, mixture of.—Bran, 600 pounds; gluten meal, 300 pounds; oil cake, 200 pounds; cot 
seed meal, 200 pounds ; and dried brewers’ grains, 200 pounds. - 


Sy 


Periods oz: 
Soe Period 1. Period 3. 1 and 3, Perioc 

average. a 

. é 
Number of cows 1 46u). fs hs sab a be a se owns | 10 10 10 1 
Pounds of milk produced by 10 cows.......... Ib. 1,433 1,835 1,384 1,36 
Average milk per cow per day... ...........+: " 20°4 19 19°8 : 
Average per cent fat in milk............. ... " 4°2 4‘1 4°1 oe 
Total pounds fat produced by 10 cows.. ...... " 59°18 54°33 56°74 E 
Average pounds fat per cow per day.........- " 84 ‘78 81 r 
Total meal. consumed: 5.05500 ap sa bose yo eed " 498°4 498°4 498°4 43 
Total molasses. consumed). 75. Hons ane s+ eo eee " 124°6 | 124°6 124°6 8 
Mixture consumed per 100 pounds fat produced u 1,054 1,147 1,098 111 
" " milk Mi, kee 3 43°4 46 45 

q 
Findings from Experimeiit. 
Cost-of meal mixture fed 2o7,. 3: <<. ss oe bee ese $ 7°65 7°65 7°65 cf 
Value .of roughage ed. 125 pee a oe cos vecksee " 5°81 5°81 5°81 er: 
Lotal cost of feeds. 5.< washes seeey o.- Satae Seat " 13°46 . 13°46 - 18°46 lL 
Cost to produce 100 pounds fat........... Pee | 22°76 24°79 23°70. 2: 
u 1 pound fat...... Vahea ite ape a Cts. > A a 24°7 23°7 

" lepound bitters toa oo. eS " 19 21 20°3 2 
Profit on 1 pound butter at 30 cents per pound. 1 11 9 o7 a 
Cost to produce 100 pounds milk........ ..... u 94 100 Fi 9 
- Profit on 100 pounds milk at $1.70 per cwt.... 76 70 YF) vy 


DAIRY COW FEEDING EXPERIMENTS, Nos. 1A AND 1B. -~ 


TABLE or WEIGHTS. 


At rie At end At 
. 16) of 2 
Seatoem es 1st period. 2nd period. 8rd per: 


Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pout 
Experiment 1A. (20 per cent molasses)...... 10,670 10,886 10,870 10, 
Gam On logs. is. | “0 0 eg atone ee ee cw dhe eed | 216 gain, | 16 loss. 60 gi 
Experiment 1B. (30 per cent molasses)... .. | 10,930 | 10,933 | 10,903 1 


Gein OF oth oresee scsennnseereeeentny past ent scorers ee | 3 gain. : 30 loss. 
ee ee 
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MILKING MACHINE. 


In July, 1912, a Sharples Mechanical Milker was installed in the main barn with 
idea of testing thoroughly this method of milking, and the machine in particular, 
to commercial adaptation, economy of production, effect on cows, and on the 
lity of the milk produced. 

The complete outfit consists of compressor, compression and vacuum tanks, 
ing and six milking units. A unit is made up of container, cover, four teat cups, 
sator and all rubber connections. The complete unit, which milks but one cow 
a time, costs $110; compressor, tanks, piping, etc., $110 extra. Cost of total installa- 
n, including electric motor, fittings, labour and all incidentals, $1,043. 

While this machine has been in continuous use, barring intervals approximating 
nonth’s duration in all when, for purposes of comparison, the use of the milker 
s discontinued—the data obtained are not as yet sufficiently complete to warrant a 
al report at this time. Nevertheless, certain general facts have so established them- 
ves that their mention may not be out of place. In this connection, reference 
uld be made to the following table which contains tthe results of hand versus 
chine milking in successive two-week periods, from January 26, 1918, to April 5, 
S. 


TEN WEEKS’ TEST, MACHINE vs. HAND MILKING ON A HERD OF 14 COWS. 


|_| | O ——_ —————— 


. Bebe ts bes Ub.x| ib. | ube | =b. bs 5 ee: 
al milk produced ............... 2,281| 2,298) 2,216] 2,148] 2,079} 1,926] 1,978) 1,894) 1,806] 1,671 — 


erage per cent increase or decrease . ‘ Age ea 
eekly) pea: ts Se tpg eee bog oni. 73 Y13-°7%|3:1% |8'4%17:9% (26% (42% | 46% 169% 
inc. | dec. | dec. dec. | dec. | inc. | dec. | dec. | dec. 


gee tel ea saz | soy | 10x | ex 
dec. dec. dec. d 


This test was initiated primarily to ascertain, if possible, the direct effect of the. 
lo methods on the quality of the milk as shown by bacterial content. While it is, 
n, chiefly of value from this standpoint, it also serves to show the comparative 
rease in flow for the successive periods. To obtain exact figures on this point is 
cult, as will be readily seen. Given two fairly balanced herds, the lactation 
iods of the individuals of which began at approximately the same time, the weekly 
reases might be fairly compared. Such conditions, however, are difficult to obtain. 
ile comparative figures from more detailed sources would go to show that 
chanical milking exerts no marked influence on hastening the drying-off process, 
figures from the table herewith given, favour hand milking, the percentage 
rease being less during the weeks when the latter method was employed. Such 
ications, however, must be thoroughly substantiated by later findings, before being 


t 
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regarded as conclusive. Incidentally, it might be mentioned that the cows in pract 
cally all eases show absolute indifference to the machine, responding well to it 
manipulation. 

While the machine has shown an economy of labour in the stable of fully 50 be 
cent, this saving is considerably offset by the additional cost necessitated in the wor 
of Sokumilously cleaning and sterilizing the inflations, tubes, containers and 
surfaces exposed directly to the milk. During the first six months, while the cleansin 
was given more than ordinary care, the bacterial count of the machine-produee 
milk averaged more than double that of clean hand milking. For the period durin 
which the figures given were obtained, the cleansing and sterilizing operations wer 
earried on with the aid of improved methods of washing, strictest attention t 
sterilizing and added precaution in the manipulation of the machine. Equal precau 
tions were taken in hand milking. The figures indicate, however, a relatively hig’ 
bacterial count in the case of the machine milk even under conditions as mentioned 
While the counts in both cases were very low, it must be remembered that the tes 
was conducted during cold weather under temperature conditions unfavourable t 
bacterial growth. Later tests taken during warm weather have shown marke 
inereases in the bacterial content of the machine-produced milk. 3 

It is the intention of this Division to publish a complete report of this test duri 
the present fiscal year, as soon as sufficient data are at hand to warrant correla 
treatment. For the present, however, the situation may be summed up as follows. 


THE MECHANICAL METHOD OF MILKING, 


1. Is mechanically feasible, the main cost of renewal being for the rubber lini 
of teat cups. 
2. Apparently exerts some influence in hastening the end of the lactation perior 
3. Is readily acceptable to the animal. z 
4, Offers difficulties in the way of proper cleansing of machine. j 
au 


i 
j 
| 
* 
s 
¢ 


5. Makes difficult the production of low-count milk. 
6. Materially reduces the labour of milking, but greatly increases the prec 
tions and therefore the work necessary in the cleansing operations. 


DAIRY HERD RECORDS. 


The dairy cow milk records are reported upon by lactation periods rather th 1 
according to the fiseal year, as has been done previous to the year 1911-12. This chan 
seemed advisable in that a cow’s merits are usually caleulated on a basis of h 
production per lactation period. 

In the case of heifers with first calves, charges for feed include the consump 
from a date two months previous to parturition, to the time of being dried. In t 
case of all following lactation periods the feed charges cover time from drying 1 : 
drying . 

In estimating the cost of feeding ‘the following values were used :— 


j 


Yori dy Mid fue 


Pasture, per month .. 


seas Shee ath . $1 per cow. 
Meal mixture ...... 


Pee : cis 9S aerating : 
ee eee es, ea Ra iat Oe ea 8s - | 
me 
Green feed . RMR ny ce re | 

= | 
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In caleulating the value of the product, 30 cents per pound is ‘allowed for the 
ter and 20 cents per 100 pounds for skim milk. In reality, a considerable quantity 
milk conforming to the ‘ certified’ standard was sold at $3 per 100 pounds, while 
price of buttér ranged from 28 cents to 35 cents per pound. The cream cheeses 
d realized from $3.25 to $3.50 per 100 pounds milk, and Coulommier cheeses sold 
lized from $2.20 to $3.75 per 100 pounds milk. 

However the figures chosen for calculation were regular market values and form 
‘air basis for comparison of the individuals in the herds with each other, as well 
with the individuals of other herds. 

In computing these returns, the bedding and the labour in connection with caring 
- the cows and manufacturing the butter have not been taken into account, nor 
ve they been credited with the manure made, nor the value of their calves at birth. 
_ All cows are reported upon that have finished a lactation period within the dates 
the fiscal year 1912-13. This list does not, of course, include all cows that are at 
ssent in milk, as many are heifers not far advanced in their first lactation period. 
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DAIRY & 
Record or Dairy ei ee 
te “: 2 | r) nn Te meme $ 
bo Ss a a = 3 = 
aoice) a a ton i 
.2 be re yee bee £% 
5 E ors 5 5b 
foc = ze} 2.i/e|% | as 
Names of Cows. Seq © al: ee a 3 Bs 
oe 3 Q om ae = oO. 
ne A. © yi tu 3 
ie: % Bo) h | Md aos 
oO S ™ HY St pie Bi Ss 
Sod 2 Fa|/ 88 | 33/85] gs 
<i A A H a < a 
Centre View Bessie Ann........ ie 3 [Nov. 16, 1911...| 470 { 16,136 | 34°3 | 3°46] 657°11 
Wiavia (ling: 334, any Dy 2 As) 60] Mar: 25, 1911...| 704} 14,779 | 20°9 | 3°76 | 653°64 
Boutsje De Boer Posch.......... H.| 3 |Feb. 4,1912...| 365 | 13,235 | 36°47) 3°53 | 552°67 
Evergreen March 3rd......... .H.| 2 |Oct. 28, 1911...| 453 ; 13,091 | 28 8 | 3°46 | 532°90 
Tnoduette ded: 3 455. ss chgles C.|. 4 |Feb. 29, 1912...| 896 | 7,810 | 19°7 | 4°30 | 395°74 
Ottawa Kates-c0 2s. is tae Peal Oe Oe 29, 1911...| 367 | 10,451 ; 25°4 | 3°97 | 488°35 
Flavia 2nd of Ottawa........... A.| 6 |Jan. 20, 1912...| 332 | 10,319 | 31°0 | 3°90 | 474°47 
Ottawa [tchen’s Favor....... . G.-| 2 |April 24, 1911...| 546 | 8,370 | 15 3 | 5°14 | 507°00 
Denty 4th of Ottawa........... A.| 5 |Feb. 5, 1912...| 269 | 8,699 | 32°3 | 4°06 | 415°92 
Ottawa Ttchen °.A%:..20aseeeke.s G.| 6 |Dee. 5, 1911...) 280 7,029 | 25°1 | 4°77 | 395-10 : 
Dona Olatigasts. 3.2). tin ces Stes A.| 4 |July 19, 1911.. | 562 | 7,825 | 13°9 | 5°26 | 484°70 
Winellie er yo es cee ee C.| 4 |May 16, 1911...) 336 | 6,815 | 20°2 | 4°63 | 371°64 | If 
Rhoda 2nd’s Maud...........++- H.| 6 |Feb. 24, 1912...| 340 | 10,438 | 30°7 | 3°14 | 386°45 | If 
Denty 8rd of Ottawa. :........ A.| 6 |June 14, IOP Sct ae 7,635 | 22°8 | 4°12 | 3,0°00 | 1F 
Marjorie 2nd of Ottawa...... ..4 A.| 5 |Sept. 23, 1911...] 312] 7,617 | 24°4 | 4°08 | 366°00 | @ 
Marjorie 6th of Ottawa.......... A SaaS 30, 0 ost 7,203 | 18°7 | 4°41 | 374°32 | I 
Beulan Clays. <i sss eee H.| 5 |Jan. 14, 1912...) 388 | 9,178 | 23°9 | 3°32 | 359°41 | 
Ottawe Kate 2nd............. A.| 2 |Nov. 4, 1911; .. | ~372 6,623 | 17°9 | 4°44 | 346°23 | 10. 
Marjorie 4th of Ottawa.......... A.} 3 (Oct. 7, TOA 28 6,480 | 21°T | 4°26 | 325°24 | 97 
Flavia 4th of Ottawa....... *, > SSCA Be Aap: 9, 1911...) 357 7,087 | 19°8 | 3°96 | 330°44 | 9 
Ottawa Deanie... 20. .c.0.0 sees G.| 2 |Oct. 9, 1911...) 335 | 4,780 ; 14°2 | 5°65 [{ 317°76 | 9 
Plavia 3rd of Ottawa... ... 2.0% A.| 4 {Jan. 25, 1912. + oe 7,223 | 22°4 | 3°70 | 314°69>| 4 
Wichess Perdue... -o..8 acne C.; 4 |June 22, 1911...| 250 5,815 | 28 2 | 4°53*| 309.85 | 92 
Fortune. Preéoeeseqcs. ces na seen C.| 5 |Jan. 26, 1912...| 304 6,319 | 20°7 | 4°19 | 311°68 | 3 
Waggie- Pulchraés.. stresses A.| 3 |April 25, 1912...| 308 | 7,258 | 23°5 | 3°74 | 320°13 | ap 
Fortune 4th d’Ottawa..........- C.| 4 |Feb. 29, 1912...} 289.| 5,834 | 20°1 | 4°15.| 285-07 | 
POI so Se OS htetccteet C.} 3 |Mar. 28, 1911...| 306 6,614 | 21°6 | 4°41 | 343°87 | 103 
Etohens Girth. Sia. vaanevieseee G.| 2 |Sept. 30, 1911...| 244 4,996 | 20°4 | 4°94 | 290°20 | 87 
Duchess Suavie........... 22. C.| 2 |Oct. 28, 1911...| 399 |- 4,785 | 12°2 | 5°45 | 307°29 | 2. 
Jessy BW. of Ottawa. ........ 1. eee! \.} 4 |July 26, 1911...| 371 | 7,023 | 18°9 | 3°56 | 294-11 | BB 
Fortune Cadette. ,. 2... uo. ..ec eee C} 2 |Nov. 13, 1911...| 292) 4,950 | 16°9 | 4°71 | 274°58 | 
Denty 6th of Ottawa........... A.} °2 |Sept: —6, 1911... |. 312 5,211 | 16°7 | 4°23 | 259:29>) aay 
Soncy ord. of Ottawa -.....2% o A.| 3 |Aug. 7,1911...| 359 6,148 | 17°1 | 3°83 | 278°12 | Be 
epi Sida. Ff Pcs scones .G.| 2 |Jan. 30,1912...) 305 | 4,341 | 14°2 | 5°26 | 269°00 | @ 
Bnoguette 4th. << cs <cin eden C.| 2 |June 4,1911...| 362] 4,866 | 13-4 | 4°59 | 262-47 a iek 
PEGE GS casas ck oan C.| 3 |Feb. 29, 1912...| 306 | 5,436 | 17-7 | 4°10 | 262°60 | We 
PROUT ROUG 2 acon. il ee C.| 8 |Jan. 30, 1912...) 426 5,772 | 13°5 | 4°59 | 311°64 | ae 
Jessy D. of Ottawa. ........... A.| 6 |Mar. 30, 1912...1 287 5,415 | 18°8 | 4 09 | 266°70 | ot 
enriy >? Maid 3. .oo cae G.| 2 |Oct. 20, 1911...} 391 4,661 | 11°9 | 5°10 | 279°88 | 6 
Zaza Fille 2eme...........8 «ses C.| 2 |Sept. 12, 1911...]} 374 3,025 | 81 | 5°10 | S87 6 
Average, 40 head ......... Bh cise ae ecm, ta 360 | 7, 433 | 20°6 | 4° “415 LOL 
— . nS al 
4% 
x 
= 
= © 
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antral Farm. 


a3 - : N : Me n _ 

See eee se |e |e le PS TS eA | BS a3 

ao) oe S 3 4 s . © \B: = § BO) Pe 

re) Ao n mS ma ic] © eZ zm Q 55 | 5 

ai a5 |o¢ Be 8 bas | 5 ate. je toe | 2s 

= S08 eee oo D te fee et Chores Legeee FU) GO | OSs 
5 3 So, Ms im § ags| HS aie Ore Sug | Ors Bsilecs 
poof} Se te] le] OS | my |e] LS ER BA ou | 6S 
Bi) a | Oo] 1 %e,) 88 | ee | sh | ea] ea] om eee ae | Cet 
>| > | £2 /#SS| gc | # aS |ap}os |g eg) sai See 
Mis es ee ose i ee | BS PE a See) SE | ee 
| 3 #2 |) sha} 62 | ge | £8 | 88/88! 28 l/ens| Sa) Ese 
. - a < <{ < = ie era nome S a |g 
94] 228-07 | 4,158 21,490 { 2,487 |. 3,555) 976 1 | 90°26) 55-9 , 13°7 | 16°3 | 187-81 
24 | 224-33 | 4,289 | 29,747 | 3,515 | 5,760 | 1,645 | 1 |105°65| 71-4 | 16-1 | 13°9 | 118-68 
46 | 191-26 | 3,564 | 20,230 | 2,677] 3,585) 971] 1 | 82-45] 61-9 | 14:9 | 15-1 | 108-81 
10 | 184-97 3,664 | 21,655 | 2.679 | 3,555]  995| 1 | 84-94] 64-8 | 15-9 | 14:1 | 100-03 
83 | 163°55 | 2.477 | 17,155 | 2178 | 3,340) 891] 1 | 63-59! 81-3 | 16-0 | 14-0 | 100-03 
97 | 166-47 | 2,894 | 16,340} 2185] 3380] 682) 1 | 67°58] 64°6 | 13°8| 16-2] 98-89 
69 | 162°03 | 2,668 | 17,720] 2,341 | 3380] 787] 1 | 66-90) 64-8 | 14-1] 15°9| 95-13 
72 | 167°82 | 3,006 |-18,349 | 2,490] 5,380] 1,045] 1 | 75-78) 90°5 | 14°3 | 15-7 | 92-04 
5G | 142-33 | 2,240 | 12.030 | 1,551 |. 3,380) 591 | 1 | 52°70] 60-5 | 12°7 | 17°3 | 89°63 
9 | 11°79} 1,966 | 12,025 | 1,659| 3,380)  567| 1 | 49°59} 70°5 | 12°5 | 17°5 | 82-20 
68 | 160:09 | 3,107 | 20,281 | 2395 | 5,550) 1,027) -1 | 78-37({100-1 | 16-1 | 13-9] 81-72 
88 | 124-37 | 9,047 | 13,162 | 1,716 | 2320) 915) 1 | 61-05] 74-9 | 13-7 | 16-3] 73°32 
10 | 136-03 | 2,767 | 15,353 | 1,518 | 3,555] * 609) 1 | 62°78|.60°1 | 16-2 | 13-8] 73-25 
53 | 125-53 | 2,110 | 15,029 | 1,983 | 2,370 | 1,085 | 1. | 54°00] 70°7 | 14°5 | 155 | 71°58 
50 | 124-30 | 9,329 | 12.522 | 1.586 | 2990) 686] 1 | 52°93| 69-4 | 14:4 | 15°6 | 71°37 
65 | 126.644 2166 | 15,462 | 2908] 3380]  598| 1 | 57°53| 79°8 | 15°3 | 14-7] 69-11 
62 | 125-44 | 2438 | 17,103 | 1,933 | 3,585] 368 1 | 61:93) 67-4 | 17-2 | 12-8] 63-51 
55 | 116-41 | 2166 | 14,926 | 2,052] 3,075|  606| 1 | 56-04) 84-7 | 16-1 | 13-9 | 60°37 
81 | 109-88 | 1,656 | 12.428 | 1,573] 2,890} 685) 1 | 49°66) 76°6 | 15°2| 14-8 | 60-22 
Bl | 112-64 | 2,128 | 13,554 | 1,485 | 4,396] 601| 1 | 53:42/ 75°3 | 16-1 | 13:9] 59-29 
92 | 104-24 130 11,037 | 1481] 3,260] 536] 1 | 46°24| 96-9 | 14°5 | 15°5 | 58-00 
80 | 108-20 | 1,926 | 13,610 | 1,679] 3,380] 652) 1 | 50°93) 70°5 | 16-2) 13°8| 57°27 
00 | 103-95 | 1/650 | 13,077 | 1623] 3,470| 615| 1 | 46°79] 80°4| 151/149) 57-16 
00 | 105-50 1.983 | 12,517 | 1,617| 3,350| 641] 1 | 50-24] 79°3 | 16°1 | 13-9 | 55-26 
88 | 109°91 | 2160 | 16,210 | 1,812) 3390] 713] 1 | 57-05] 78°6 | 17-8 | 12°2| 52-86 
08 | 96°60| 1,783 | 11,447 | 11441 | 3,970| 542] 1 | 45°73) 78°3 | 16°0 | 14:0] 50 87 
64|115-70| 3,085 | 13,763 | 1,639} 3380| 640| 1 | 65°42) 98:9 | 19-0 | 11:0] 50:28 
40 | 92°46| 1.748 | 10,712| 1,748| 2060|  600/ 1 | 43°96] 87°8 | 15°1 | 14°9 | 48-50 
94 | 101-12} 1,990 | 14,897 | 2174| 3,210] 610 | 1 | 54°39/113°6 | 17°7 | 12°3 | 46-73 
44 | 101°67| 2/089 | 14,341 | 1,503 | 4,420) 871} 1 | 55:08) 78°4| 18°7 | 11°3 | 46:59 
34| 9171} 1,804 | 10,675 | 1,512 | 3,270] 546] 1 | 45°49) 91,9 | 16-9 | 18:1 | 46-22 
90 | 87:68 | 1,749 | 10,136 | 1,498| 2140} 578] 1 | 42°34) 81°2 | 16°3 | 13-7 | 45-34 
74| 95°17 | 2083 | 12,526, 1,495| 3,165 | 734| 1 | 49°93| 81:2 | 17°9 | 12-1 | 45-24 
4) 85-84| 1,646 | 11.486] 1,627| 3,260| 633 | 1 | 44°89|103°4 | 16-6 | 13°4 | 43°95 
20 | 88°04} 1588 | 12524| 1771] 2042; 900] 1 | 44-40) 91:2 | 17°0 | 13°0) 43°64 
34| 89°12| 1674 | 12.477] 1637| 3,260| 604] 1 | 46°21) 85°0]-17°6 | 12-4] 42°91 
999 | 104-41 | 2352 | 17,164 | 2124{ 3,210] 872] 1 | 61°54106°6 | 19°7 | 10°3 | 42°87 
98 | 91:29| 1,702 | 15,030 1678 | 3380 | 700| 1 | 49°64) 91°6 | 18°6 | 11-4] 41°65 
76 | 92°72| 9215 | 13,799| 2197) 3,260! 604) 1 | 56°01/120:1)| 20°0 | 10:0) 36-71 
66 | 61:95 | 1,655 | 13,330 | 2042 | 3,070| 510| 1 | 47°78/157°9 | 25:5) 45) 14°17 
cf a LIS al —— —|-——_|—__| 2 ——_|—-——. 
et 13°14 | 2314 | 14,982 | 1,907 | 3,397) 733 | 1. | 68:02) 78:0 | 16°9 | 14° | 6bua 
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Recorp or Dairy Herp, 
HOLSTEINS. 
a aes ——————— fit 2 
3 ¢ | 4 lsat oe 
a 3 S io = a ¢ a 
= z gag | Po [a ee 
“Eola 2H 3,2 3 Sp he Qo px} A 
Name of Cows. Ss 5" = i ¢: ¥ 3 D 2 Oy Zt 
3 Q cA 32 Nd ad °.8 m 
a3 % ss) "2 | 4u/ 8a] 29 | Be 
5 gel ge | be] eo ee 2 § 
cel “4 Sap 82 \"gea7). tS l+2e a 
4 A a H an) bet ay > 
Centre View Bessie Ann........H.| 3 |Nov. 16,1914 ..| 470 | 16,136 | 34°3 | 3°46 | 657°11 1977] 
Boutsje De Boer Posch. ....... H.| 3 Feb. 4,1912 .| 365 | 13,285 | 36°4 | 3 53 552°67 | 165° 
Evergreen March 3rd ........ “He 24Det. s/2e SO 453 | 13,091 | 28°38 | 3°46 | 5382°90 | 159° 
Rhoda 2nd’s Maud... ...2. 2... H.} 6 |Feb. 24, 1912...| 340] 10,438 | 30°7 | 3°14 | 386°45 | 115% 
Beulah Clay .e.3. pve coe H.| 5 \Jan. 14,1912...) 3881} 9,178 | 23°9 | 3°32 | 359-41 | 107% 
Ries een 403 | 12,425 | 30°8 | 3°38 | 497-71 | 149% 
l P! 
AYRSHIRES. x 
IR VIA (LIP: ) ct can cele bree eae A.| 9 |Mar. 25, 1911...| 704 | 14,779 | 20°9 | 3°76 | 653-64 | 196°C 
Ottawa Kate............... ...4.] 4 |Nov. 29, 1911...| 367 | 10,451 | 28°4 | 3°97 | 488°35 | 146% 
Flavia 2nd of Ottawa...........4 A.| 6 |Jan. 20, 1912...| 332 | 10,319 | 31°0 | 3°90 | 474°47 | 142% 
Donty ath wet a ate oe A.| 5 |Feb. 5, 1912...| 269 | 5,211 | 32°3 | 4°06 | 415°92 | 19687 
Denty 3rd ” seceeseeee-A.| 6 June 14,1911...) 335 | 7,635 | 22°8 | 4°12 | 370-00 | 111% 
eee | 401 | 9,679 | 27-1 | 8-96 | 480-47 1441 
GUERNSEYS. 4 
Ottawa Itchen’s Favor......... G.| 2 |April 24, 1911...| 546 8,370 | 15°3 | 5°14 | 507°00 152° 
Otidwanl tchen i. o.cs-owide conten G.| 6 |Dee.: . 5, 1911... 7} 280 7,029 | 25°1 | 4°77 | 395°10 | 118% 
Dona Clatina......... Se ey G.| 4 |July 19,1911...) 562 7,825 | 13°9 | 5°26 | 484°70 a 
OtawaDeante. <, oo doceuaks natn Se HOG... 0,1 OLE T= 250 4,780 | 14°2 | 5°65 | 317°76 | 95° 
Pechon s Git o toe e eee G.| 2 |Sept. 30, 1911... 244] 4,996 | 20-4 | 4-94 | 290°20| 8f 
Eee ae Andie 393 | 6,600 | 17°8 | 5°15 | 398-95 | 119°6 
$ 
So oe = 
¥ 
CANADIANS. :, 
Dooqtette-Srd..2:. .. S.. i ee ase C.| 4 |Feb. 29, 1912...| 396 | 7,810 | 19°7 | 4°30 | 395°74 | 1 2 
RPP S32 35.3 op sos ar eee C.| 4 |May 16,1911...) 336] 6,815 | 20°2 | 4°63 | 371°64 
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tral Farm—Continued. 
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An increasingly large number of dairy farmers have availed themselves of 
offer made by this Division to supply, free of cost; forms whereon to keep reec 
of the milk yields of the individual cows in their herds. This is a gratifying ind 
tion of the advanced methods being adopted by our farmers. 

As there apparently are many farmers who, as yet, have not availed themil 
of this offer, being in ignorance of this distribution, the week-long milk records} 
illustrated shows the simplicity and utility of same. 

The forms for distribution are as follows :— 

Month long.—Daily milk records suitable for herds numbering up to twenty. 
cows. 

Week long.—Daily records for herds of sixteen cows. 

Week long.—Daily records for herds of bwentefonr cows. 

Monthly summary records. 

Yearly summary records. 

Feed record forms. 


an 
o 
Oo 
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DAILY MILK RECORD. 


Herd belonging 103 rics oan can savers’ ee Se This form supplied free by Live 

Post-O finesse eae nite Sisk Sear ane Division, Central eoter tal 

Record for weeks ending... svesececcecees : Farm, Ottawa, Ont. 
cows. 
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[Reverse sipe oF Recorp Form.] 
CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


H. GrispAp, EH. S. ARrcHIBALD, 


Director. 5 Dominion Animal Husbandman. 
Mixik Recorps. 


1. The profitable dairy cow must give over 5,000 pounds of milk each year. To know the 
ue of a cow her total annual yield of milk must be known. The only way to know this is 
keep a record of her daily milk yield, 

2. The form on the other side of this sheet is intended to help progressive dairy farmers 
supplying them with a simple and convenient sheet for the keeping of the milk records of 
ir individual cows. A study of such records will soon indicate which cows should go to the 
tcher. We should be pleased to receive a summary of your record. If you have no sum- 
iry forms write us. = 

3. Such records are being kept by hundreds of successful dairymen to-day. Many of these 
mp attribute their success to the keeping of such records. Why not give the thing a 
al if you are a dairyman? It will increase your milk product. It will lighten your 
our, since your interest will be increased in your work and ‘interest lightens labour.’ It 
il show you the unprofitable cow, the ‘ boarder.’ You cannot get rid of her too quickly. 

4. For weighing the milk a simple legal spring balance may be secured for from one and 
nalf to four and a half dollars. If your local dealer cannot supply you write the under- 


ned for particulars. A small platform scale is fairly convenient, but we find the spring 
lance preferable. 


5. Many farmers keep records of the amount of food fed to individual cows. If you would 


e to do so, sample forms would be sent free on writing E. S. Archibald, Dominion Animal 
isbandman, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Ont. 


DISPOSAL GF MILK. 


For a number of years the milk produced on the Central Experimental Farm 
is manufactured into butter and the skim milk fed to calves or pigs, this, of 
urse, with the exception of the small amounts of milk and cream sold daily to peo- 
; living on the Farm. Milk sold in this way has, during the past twelve years, 
tted an average price of about $1.65 per hundred pounds of milk. The average 
1k from our herd shows about 44 per cent butter fat. Our butter has usually com- 
anded a slightly higher price than the current market. During the past year, for 
ample, it sold at an average price of 33 cents per pound, with a range of 28 cents 
85 cents. The skim milk is valued at 20 cents per hundred pounds when feeding 
calves or pigs. The manufacture of butter and utilization of skim milk and but- 
rmilk for feeding purposes is continued on about the same scale as previously, 
owever, as the herd has grown, we have had to look for different methods of dis- 
sal of the surplus milk. Consequently, in the year 1911, experimental work along 
e lines of cheese making was commenced. 


CHEESE MAKING. 


During the past year, work was continued in the manufacture of soft cheeses 
‘well as Canadian Cheddar cheese. For full particulars as to the sae ti of 
le same, I would refer those interested to the Report of the Dominion Agricu ee 
the year 1911, as well as to special bulletins published by the Dairy and Cold 
ommissioner, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. However, a brief note 
relative to the amounts of material required and the demand for 


forage © 
1 each of these, 


hours after manufacture. 
e are made daily, and are marketed 24 
naelaan re testing 44 per cent fat, to which is added 4 pounds of cream, 


* t . 
a" ait ive or thirty-six cheese. These cheeses sell at 15 cents retail and 11 


¢ 
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cents each wholesale. The demand for this type of cheese is growing rapidly an, 
far exceeds our possible output. Many private dairies, with ready railway transpor 
tation, could work up permanent and profitable markets in our large Canadian citie 

Coulommier cheese, too, is a very popular type of soft cheese which requires bu 
little expenditure for equipment and is easily made and ripened. One hundre 
pounds of milk, testing 44 per cent butter fat, is making twenty Coulommier chegs 
of about one pound each. These also bring, on our local market, 15 cents each reta' 
aud 11 cents wholesale. 

Only a small amount of Canadian Cheddar cheese was manufactured durin 
the past year for the reasons that a suitable curing room in the old dairy buildin, 
was not available, the surpius of milk -was not suticiently great, ‘the opportunitie 
for experimental work with our limited facilities were extremely small, and the re 
turns per hundred pounds of milk: were less than one-half that made by manufactur 
ing milk into soft cheese. It is hoped that with the greater facilities of a propose 
new dairy building, the experimental work in all branches of cheese manufactur 
may be extended. 


CERTIFIED MILK. 


Pasadena Bg trey ve 


This new line of dairy experimental work, together with many co-related experi 
ments, has been started during the past year. Although considerable valuable dat 
have been gathered, this is insufficient to give conclusive and detailed information. 

Certified milk is milk which conforms to certain requirements as to health of th 
herd, health of the stablemen, light, ventilation, sanitation and cleanliness of stabli 
methods of handling, and finally the comparative freedom of the milk from basta 
-For Ontario, certified milk should not contain more than 5,000 bacteria per cu 
centimeter during the winter months, and 10,000 per e.c., during the summer mon h 

This milk nets us $3 per hundred weight, in bulk. Many difficulties have beer 
met, and in overcoming the same, valuable information has been gained as to 1 
extra cost of production of this product, the most advantageous procedures and thei 
feasibility for the Canadian dairyman.* 4 

The bacteriological testing included in this work has been most ably conducte 
by Miss L. Dean, with the assistance of the Dominion Botanist, Mr. H. T. Gisele 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF DATRY CATTLE. 


Below are submitted inventory and returns from dairy cattle on the Central 
Farm under my charge during the year April 1, 1912 to March 31, 1913. 


EZ 
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3 3 ross return 
BLESS nade up of in 
an April 1, 1912. 2 . | gag | Crease in valite 
pri 2 March 31, 1913 g = was of product 
2 ee ee and is sol 
2-555 | animals sold. 
<5 RES ge eh a oe Soprile = | 
No. Value. No. Value. Value. * 
Dairy cattle 3 : ; : 
fee tS eee 98 {17,155 00 | —'138—-122,289 00) 11,008 00} $16, 142 » 


* Detailed results of this w 


tion ork will appear during the coming year in a separate 


he pager con tintin ? 
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SumMary or Live Strodk OPERATIONS. 


RETURNS. 
EG ERPS IS Gee BP Oa Re Si nr $16,142.00 
Manure, Sb0-tons aieei-per tone: <. . sss sw cee 800.00 


—__-——_—- - —__ 


$16,942.00 
EXPENDITURES. 


Mater ot fGnds CONSUIUEH s.r. le os soos oo Wane» $-6,880.00 
a Cesk ee a Recs yay es ace. cese seve! > 2770.00 
Caton, New sOCk pNrenuceds ss <9 s-5 sc on oon a's ve , 3,097.00 
$12,753.00 

ep balance from dairy. cattle. io ele x ee «6 $4,189-00 


; NEW DAIRY BARN. 


It was found necessary to build a small cow barn for the accommodation of 24 
hh cows. The purpose of this barn was as follows :— 

1—To provide accommodation for more cows than could be housed in the main 
ding barn, the product from which to be used in the dairy manufacturing 
srimental work. 

2.—To provide also a room to be fitted and used especially for the work on 
stibility of food stuffs for cattle. This is a very important branch of Animal 
bandry work which will be conducted co-operatively with the Chemical Division. 
3.—To stand as a good type of complete modern barn construction as to capacity, 
ngth and lightness of structure, durability, capacity, convenience, light and 
lation, and in which both healthy cattle and pure milk may be produced. 
4—To contain specially constructed features such as the mangers, provided ‘to 
ideal conditions for the conducting of dairy cattle feeding experiments. 


BARN PLAN. 


The accompanying plans (Plates XXVII and XXVIII) together with the photos 
for the most part, self-explanatory. A few additional remarks may, however, help 
e some points more intelligible. 
1. Foundation. 


The foundation is of conerete. A concrete wall footing is 18 inches wide. The 
rete wall, which extends 1 foot above the floor level, is 1 foot in thickness, and 
vhich the sill is bolted. A 3-inch tile just below and outside the footing was 
alled to prevent heaving and cracking of foundation wall. . 


2. Superstructure. 


The superstructure is of wood, hip roof, plank frame, and roof covered with 
| shingles. The whole frame is made of 2x @-inch plank, excepting joists and 
s, which are made with 2x 10-inch planks. The sills, purlins and plates are 
e of 2 ply 2x6-inch plank. The hipped roof is made up of 2x6-inch rafters 
red with inch boards, paper and best quality metal shingles. No posts are in 
loft, as the roof and purlins are supported by the plank frame trusses, which 
are made of 2x6-inch plank. 
The walls, from the outside, are battens, 1-inch planed boards, building paper, 
built from 2 x 6-inch plank, a thick patent fibre wall paper called ‘ Linofelt’ and 
nside }-inch matched lumber. The ceiling of barn is also sheathed with seven- 


ths lumber. 
Tron posts, 3}-inch, support the floor of loft. 
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3. Dimensions. 


The barn is 41 by 78 feet, outside measure. The ceiling of stable is 10 se 
height. The wall post in loft is 9 feet in height. ; 

The cattle stands from end to end are of different lengths, one varying ; 
5 feet to 4 feet 8 inches, the other from 4 feet 10 inches to 4 feet 6 inches. 
stalls are 3 feet 6 inches in width. The feed passage is 6 feet 2 inches wide, 
the manure passages vary in width from 7 feét to 7 feet 4 inches. The mangers 
91 inches wide, with rounded bottoms. The gutters are 18 inches wide, with slop 
bottoms. 


4. Cement Finish. 
The one foot of cement wall above the floor, the milk- and wash-room floors, 


mangers and gutters were finished perfectly plain and smooth. 
Feed passages were given a smooth finish, and then rolled. 4 
d 


cup. Se ee 


Cattle stands were given a rough wood floor finish. 

Manure passages were given a rough finish, and then lightly cross-line 
rolled. 4 

Although somewhat harder to keep clean than a finish without the cross lini 
yet it is perfectly safe for cattle to walk on with no danger of slipping, even tho 
the floor is wet. 3 


5. Levels. 


The floors, excepting feed room and digestion room, are of concrete. 
passages, including the manure passages and feed passage, are on the same ] 
The stands are two and one-half inches higher than the manure passages. “ 
manger bottoms are one and a half inches higher than the front of stands. ” 
divisions between mangers and stands also are of concrete, cut down at throa’ 
cattle to a height of 7 inches above front of stand and 54 inches above manger bo 
The front of mangers is of conerete, 4 inches thick and having a height of  : 


above feed passage. The gutters are 8 inches deep next the stand and 6 inche 
next the passage 


6. Slopes. 


The stands have a slope of one and a half inches from front to rear. 
The main feed passage is one inch higher in the centre than next the man 
fronts. A graded groove next manger leads to traps in gutters to provide for : 
washing. 
The manure passages slope from walls to ; Sates one eae in seven feet. ~ 
bottom of gutter is one-half inch higher next cattle than next passage and slopes fi 
one end to the other at the rate of 1 inch in 18 feet. These slopes facilitate 


cleaning out of liquid manure as well as keeping clean the tails of cows. The 
of gutters are vertical. 


7. Light. 


As much light as the strength of walls would permit was here installed. Wi nd 
in walls and doors were made as large as possible. The cattle barn will accom m0 
24 cows and is lighted by 468 square feet of glass, or at the rate of 193 square 


per head. Direct sunlight reaches every part of the barn, which renders i it 2 
sanitary, bright and cheerful. 


8. Ventilation. 


A modified Rutherford system of ventilation is used in this barn, differing o 
in some minor details from the systems of the other barns. _ 


Puats XXIII 


Photo by Frank T. Shutt. 
New Dairy Cattle Barn. Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 


Note: (1) Ventilation system; (2) Milk Room Annex; (3) Method of handling manure; (4) Style of 
windows ; Counter-weighted hay door in loft. 
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Photo by Frank T. Shutt. 
New Dairy Cattle Barn. Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. Interior View. 
Note: (1) Lighting: (2) Ventilation, fresh air intake at floor; (3) Ventilation, foul air outlets at 


, 


ceiling; (4) Cement passage and stands. 
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Fresh air is admitted through the walls at floor level and conducted to a height 
one foot above floors. For this purpose, 6-inch sewer-pipe elbows were installed 

the wall during construction. A cement easing guards this on the inside. 
entilator boxes on the outside of wall, extending 3 feet above pipe and with openings 
| sides at top prevent strong direct air currents, yet supply a uniform, adequate 
w of fresh air to the barn. 

The area of intake pipe per head is about 14 square inches. 

_ The outlets are three in number, two of which are from the cow barn and one 
om the root cellar and digestion room. Each outlet is 18 inches square, inside 
ameter, and is thoroughly insulated to prevent condensation of moisture. _ These 
‘tlets are not placed in the centre line of building but alternately on each side, 
tend from ceiling of stable to roof and follow the roof to peak of barn, thus 
raddling the hay track in loft. The total area of outlet for the cow stable is 648 
uare inches, or 27 square inches per cow. : 

- Both incoming fresh air and outgoing foul air currents are controlled by 
mpers, thus giving uniformity to both air currents and temperature. 

_ The windows of this barn throughout are in two sashes, the upper of which is 
nged to the lower and opens in from the top. They may be tilted in at any angle 
“means of a cord operating a small pulley on a worm spindle. This is easy to 
erate, is cheap, and prevents the slamming of windows. When warm weather 
cessitates more air current than admitted through the fresh air intakes, the win- 
ws are opened as needed. 

The ventilation of the root cellar is on the same plan, although differing some- 
1at in construction. Fresh air is conducted through the walls at a height of 6 feet 
ove the floor. Slatted flues conduct the air downward to slat sided floor ventilators, 
tich in turn converge to the foul air outlet in centre. The latter is slatted to 
thin 6 inches of the ceiling, from which i% is insulated to the outlet on roof. Both 
e intakes and outlet are controlled by dampers. The roots in this cellar cool and 
y very rapidly in the fall and have kept exceptionally well to date. - 


9. Accommodation. 


The cattle barn will accommodate 24 milch cows standing in all-steel stalls and 
od by means of swinging steel stanchions. 

_ The digestion experimental room will accommodate two animals and all neces- 
ry appliances. = 

_ A separate wash and locker room with well-equipped milk room adjoining, facili- 
tes cleanliness of the barn, the stablemen and the milk. | 

A root cellar, under the feed and digestion rooms, accommodates 3,000 bushels 
roots. 

A meal room over feed room is fitted with bins. Meal chutes convey meal to thé 
ed room below. A cut-straw chute also leads into feed room. Ly . 
A silo, opening into feed room, has over 200 tons capacity. This will provide 
mmer as well as winter silage. . 

A litter carrier is installed, which takes manure to a short line track outside 
Pbarn and drops it into a vehicle, in which manure is hauled direct to field. 
_ An important feature in this barn is a dust proof hay chute which conveys the 
y from loft to the floor of stable. Experiments already conducted have proven the 
eat worth of this in eliminating the bulk of dust from the stable atmosphere, thus 
cilitating the keeping of barn clean, and the production of pure and certified milk. 
“The distribution of feed is done by means of two low, three-wheel trucks. The 
eal truck is fitted with bins, hence will accommodate several kinds of meal. 
Kperience with these trucks, as well as the suspended feed carriers, has resulted 
st favourably to the former method. 
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10. Water. 


Individual basins provide water for each cow. As the underfeed system y 
well illustrated in the main cattle barn, it was decided to install an overhead fe 
system in this building. Results to date have been quite satisfactory. 


FARM BUILDING PLANS, 


‘there is now at the Central ene | Farm, probably the most compl 
modern and perfect system of-live stock barns which represent the best types # 
ean. be found in Canada. 4 

Inquiries as to details of these building plans are coming, in increasing nu 
bers, from all parts of Canada. Conseguently, this Division each year has be 
assisting an increasingly large number of farmers in planning either the erection 
new, or the remodelling of their eld buildings. Although this takes a large amov 
of time, yet, considering the most undesirable state of the average Canadian ba 
it is felt that this work demands immediate attention. Farmers, anticipating t 
construction or remodelling of their farm buildings, may receive information alo 
this line by writing the Division of Animai Husbandry, Central Experimental Far 
Ottawa. 


ROTI oD 
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<PERIMENTAL STATION, CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.L. 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—J. A. CLARK, B.S.A. 


Owing to the limited area of this farm, no dairy herd has as yet been established, 
if the proposed farm extension materializes, a small dairy herd will be installed 
ng the coming year. 

At present the live stock work is limited to experimental feeding of beef-steers 
lambs, together with the maintenance of necessary horses. One grade dairy cow 
is kept as a milk supply to the farm houses. As an illustration of the possible 
ts from grade cows when well fed,.the following record is detailed :— 


DAIRY COW. 


The cow calved April 6. There was no pasture available, so that she was stabled 
ughout the year, except for a few days in July, when she was tethered. She met 
an accident on tether that reduced her milk from 33 pounds per day to 11. She 
ually came up on her milk again but nevér returned to her former flow. 

The following data were recorded :— 


MERE EISEN CLA TART RATES lng oS a ow isaac 5 vie y 6 0 vive oO 0% 0.00 be ne cere oe es 319 
NNN E MEO IOU DUIS 170 SIU IR 5 hy ced oohe a sa ce hx oie die dos vodgee cdiegovsever §,290 
ere Ser COMM, 10 A UTING) IRIE css wise vie eek oh pte cc cwsd sas seevcnnis 4,25 
mmrigit OL May 16d, COUDTON TOY 1 YOal icine cine cen ees enenceeenee Ib. 3,326 
Amount of oats fed, counted for 1 year. ..........-.see cece eee eres “ 1,573 
mmgunt Ore pra ted, counted 106 | VEar. .. ise ek cee ck tec de wees ss 2,887 
mInouih Of TOOtS. Led, counted for .1 VEAP ooo. bcc 2s ch ccs etecccewee a 15,724 
MOY “Cie Oe OF BOUMMIT (OTOP, bos cits c cleie'w vine ees recccpecavuss < 4,500 
A MOCRI MR casas te TS ee Soe ell thE Soe os dees va wee eb eves $ 86 30 
Value of milk, 3,316 quarts at 5 cents per quart...............- $ 165 80 
MR I ici wig Ware iva sin t's GON So ree wa ep Phe ec ve ops vp ee $ 79 50 


6—364 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM, NAPPAN, N35. 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—R. ROBERTSON. 


DAIRY CATTLE GRADING EXPERIMENT. 


OBJECT OF ste cae inet es 


+ 


The object of this experiment is to pees the actual cash value of the 7 
bred dairy sire in a herd of common and mixed breeding in the increased produc 
of the progeny, as well as their proportionately greater market value. ‘ 


a 


OUTLINE OF EXPERIMENT. 


Twelve heifers, born in 1909, were purchased in December, 1910, and fe 
once to the pure-bred Ayrshire bull purchased at the same time. These heifers 
of fair quality, but of common breeding, representing the average stock of this 
of Nova Scotia. 

Throughout the whole experiment the female progeny only shall be saved, 

The first crop of calves are naturally half-bred Ayrshire grades, termed ] 
Ayrshire Cross (A). All succeeding female progeny from these shall be bred to. ¢ 
‘at two years of age, and only the best of pure-bred Ayrshire bulls to be used ther 
The first progeny from the First Ayrshire Cross (A) shall be termed ‘ Second . 
shire Cross (A I)’ and their progeny - in turn ‘Third Ayrshire Cross (A 11, 
so on till the end of experiment. ; i 

A brief outline of the details of experiment would be as follows:— &. 

1. Prepare the ‘ Foundation Heifers’ and all succeeding female progeny for : 
calving by being in good condition. .. 


2. Prepare for each succeeding calving by a four to eight weeks’ rest ane q 
conditioning. 


4. Breed all ages for fall calving. : 

5. Breed ‘Foundation Heifers’ in the winter of 1910-11 to pure-bred a 
bull; 1911-12 to pure-bred Holstein bull; 1912-13 to pure-bred Guernsey bull; 19 
to pure-bred Ayrshire bull; 1914-15 to pure-bred Holstein bull; 1915-16 to # 
Guernsey bull. 


6. Breed the progeny of each of the first cross heifers only to bulls of the 
sche as their sires. 


. The following diagram will give an idea as to nomenclature of the aif 
picratisns from each original cow. 

In this nomenclature please note :— * 

1. Each ‘ Foundation Heifer’ will, in her heifers, originate a family. Hea 
number should be incorporated into the number of all her progeny. 

2. The year signifies the year of birth and, for ease in making diagram, is e¢ 
lated as December of that year. 

3. The diagram shows the possible progeny of each heifer in the six sucee’ 
years of breeding, making no allowance for losses and figuring that all progeny 
females. > 

4. All the original ‘Foundation Heifers’ should as much as possible be 
until the fall of 1917, in order to have complete comparative data. 


Ke 
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5. This data includes the following :— 
(a) Cost of rearing to first calving. 
(6) Cost of feeding for each lactation period. 


(c) Character and quantity of feeds for each lactation period. 
(d) Milk, fat and butter produced in each lactation period. 


(e) Profit produced in each lactation period. 


(f) Photographic records of each and the pr 
Heifer,’ showing heredity as to quality, size and type. 


yundation Heifer, 
born 1909—No. 1 


First Ayrshire 
Cross 
1 A.—1911. 


First Holstein 
Cross 
1 H.—1912. 


First Guernsey 


ross 
1 G.—1913. 


First Ayrshire 
Cross 
1 A.S.—1914. 


First Holstein 
Cross 

1 H.S.—1915. 

First Guernsey 


Cross 
1 G.S.—1916. 


Second Ayrshire 


Cross 
1 A. 1—-1913. 


Second A.C. 
1A. 2—1914. 


Second A.C. 
1A. 3—1915. 


Second A.C. 
1. A. 4--1916. 


Second A.C. 
TA, 51917. 


Second H.C. 
1H. 1—1914. 


Second H.C. 
1 H. 2—1915. 


Second H.C. 
1 H. 3—1916. 


Second H.C. 
1 H. 4—1917. 


Second G.C. 
1G. 1—1915. 


Second G.C. 
1G. 21916. 


Second G.C. 
1G. 3—1917. 


Second A.C. 
1 A.S. 1—1916. 


Second A.C. 
1 A.S. 2—1917. 


(acateen TT conteeeeeteeetan 


— 


Third A.C. 
1 A. 1.1.—1915. 


Third A.C. 
1A. 1.2.—1916. 


Third A.@. 
1 A. 1.8.—1817. 


Third A.C. 
1 A. 2.1.—1916. 


Third A.C. 
1 A. 2.2.—1917. 


Third A.C. 
1 A, 3.1.—1917. 


Third H.C. 
1 H. 1.1.—1916. 


Third H.C. 
1H. 1.2.—1917. 


Third H.C. 
1H. 2.1.—1917. 


Third G.C. 
1 G. 1.1.—1917. 
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1 A. 1.1.1.—1917. 
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RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS TO DATE, APRIL 1, 1913, 


The twelve heifers termed ‘foundation heifers’ have all dropped their first calves 
and, with one exception (J ean), have completed their first lactation periods. . 
The first crop of calves (first cross Ayrshire), calved in the fall of 1911, yieldec 
seven heifers. These are being bred to a pure- -bred Ayrshire bull, to ecalve during 
the fall of 1913. q 
The second crop of calves (first cross Holstein), calved in the fall of 1919 ; 
yielded six heifers. ba 
All these progeny of the ‘foundation heifers’ are developing with promise 6: 
superiority to their dams, : 


FEEDING THE DAIRY CATTLE. 


Owing to the excessive drought of the summer of 1912, the limited available 
pasture afforded insufficient forage, which shortage affected the milk flow to a certain 
xtent. A limited meal ration helped to correct this deficiency. % 
On estimating the cost of feeds consumed, data were calculated from two months 
previous to calving until drying off at the completion of first lactation period. I] 
future caleulations, feed will be recorded from drying off to drying off. 
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DAIRY HERD RECORDS, 


In compiling the following tables, meal was calculated at market values and 
ughages at the actual cost of production as follows :— 


Pe eee Were ete aes ces wes ee Febee ee OR. 1,00 Spe t0ne 
Mere arte ER OLS 2 eke Soe ces py kb ng se date SP OOLON eee 
ee ee, Pacem ey Ee Es, AN Beda a 
pea ee eee er on ay te ek Hoe Ou DAO eee 
Pasture per mone OS ERE See Sa a ce a 1.00 per cow. 


On calculating the value of the product, butter is valued at 26 cents per pound, 
1d skim milk at 20 cents per ewt. 

The value of bedding used and cost of labour have not been taken into account, 
it such are more than offset by the value of the manure and value of the ealves. 
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Dairy Recorps 


No. of | Daily | moto) 


Name. Age. | Date last Calf. | days |average . 
‘ in Milk.| Yield. | Mk. 


~ 


at. 


Lh. Lb. p.c. 

DGYAT iis iocierts (eek cea saaiaeaeietans 3 years.|January 1,1912.| 315 17 5,369 3'°5 1 
IVES Tle 25 ie din vns3 0k 8 eee ere Bees " 1, 1912.|. .322 12°4 8,997 4°1 id 
Georgie nui: sweaters 5 farang 3 ou |Feb, 26, 1912.; 310 12°9 4,016 | 3°9 84° 
OO bues-s seers ep eae ee eee 3 -u  |January 1,1912.- 322 12°6 4,060 | 4:1 5 
WAG Onis, steam aerate mnm Bias oie bona " 1,.1912.|, 308 16°17 | 4,981.) 3°9 3 
A BRBIOH: Sasa ee oo ee ale F ete) " 119121" 27 11°36°1 3,143 1-3-9 2 
MGRSY 20 Site pasos S ie Cre Ea ete " 9, 1912, 282 10°65 | 3,004 4°85 RB: 
Belk er ack ine Seana teoeees Bea i dey LU BOO 16°56 | 5,465 | 3°9 250° 
4 [20 oa rine pi tirels SORE) Sri iay or ee soe 3 ww  |March -11, 1912.] . 295- 19°03 | 5,615 | 3°55 ; 
Qhuielks s:2c cies Coe ope ae Ve ee 3 wu - |jJanuary 4,1912.| 304 14:14 | 4,303 | 3°9 197° 
Wllaves cc ses oe aes eg oN eo. oe ge. 20, 1919.15 264 12°54 | 3,312 | 3°76 | 14 
MOLY aurea nbn ooo ates Scat : January 6,1912.! 302 11°03 | - 3,333 3°8 149° 
Average 12 heads... ata sese> Sou 302 13°D° .1°*34,222 | 3°93 | 
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ppan Farm. 


= oo 
‘Value of wa tS Satatae: 
Po Skim | Total |Amount) Amount! Amount a4 r= Total stg we £ by a Profit 2S ae 
t | Milk at} Vslue | Meal | Roots | Hay og Co F Foo the oe jon. LAb, 8 $03 
20c. per|Product| eaten. | eaten. | eaten. | 5 5 a matt psee butter. | is 3 tp 
1b Bo Milk. |= Dee 
100 lb. a oN nN orm © @® od 
phi Poe os 
$ $ Lb. Lb. Lb. $ | $ 
47 | 10.29 OF (004 goed 2.190) 3,751 4 5d. 22 102°8 | 24°9 Let 12.54 
12 | 7.60 57.72 |. -1,399 | 12,190 | 3,751 4 50.30 125°8 26°0 0.0 7.42 
[90 | 7.66 55.56 1,390. (12,190 ; 3,751 4 50.17 124°9 27°2 -1°2 5.39 
El 7.73 58.64 1,415 | 12,190 | 3,751 4 50.55 | 124°5 | 25°8 2 8.09 
1.42 | 9.50 68-92-17 1.617 =|. $2-190 +}. 3;, 751 4 53.58 107°5 23° 4 2'6 15.34 
ib | 5.94 43.09 1,082 | 13,190 |.. 3,751 4 45.55 | 146°3 | 320 —6°0 — 2.46 
» 38 | 5.65 52-03 | -1,071 |. 12,190 | 3,751 4 45°39 4 1bl le 253 0°7 6.64 
28 | 10.43 10201 |ed. 762 | -12,196 | 3,751 4q 56.05 | 102°6 | 224 3°6 19.56 
).97 | 10.76 17 .43-1-1,700—( 12,190*|"- 3751 4 55.57 98:5. | 23°8 2:2"); 16216 
838 | 8.21 59.54 | 1,440 | 12,190 3,751 4 BO. 92 PF OTIS 3 ¢ 2577. 0°3 | 8.62 
.98 | 6.33 44.31 L825) 12,1907 3,751 4 46.00 | 138°4 | 31°5 —5°5 —1.69 
3.74 | 6.57 45ca1- 1-1, 1937 j+12,190-|"- 3;751 4 EV ip p-aal Does 8 Soe i 9 Bay —5'°7 | -1.91 
18 | 8.41 58.59 | 1,415 | 12,190 | 3,751 4 50.55.|- 119°7 | 26°0 | 0°0 | 8.14 
i | { } 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION, CAP ROUGE, P.Q. 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—GUS. A. LANGELIER. . 


DAIRY CATTLE. 


Although this herd is not yet two years old, there are now at the Station, 1 bu 
9 cows, 5 heifers, registered French Canadians; also ten cows, grades of the sar 
breed, and four heifers from the grades and sired by a pure-bred bull. 

The following table gives details as to milk production of the cows and hei 
which had finished a lactation period when this report was made. 


‘s 


¥ 


Mitk Recorps. 


(Seek ah ie aS 


ies oes a 3 2 1°°™ (am 
5 3 a53| 2 S A 5 
g é ° | #88 | ‘3 2 42. ae 
Fel pie as (io En Ga oy 8 z Zt 
= ‘a 4 an a bp 33 r ® =i 
Name of cow. ay 5 a. 19818 ne 8 ad 3 = 
= s ge ab to wet ard ee | 8 
- = Se essed | am 1 eae) em 
js] 8 BRL SS] ee] Ba | fe] 28 | 
Sp r 3 5 "2 5 > a. at 
< a A H a ov < < mo | 
ria Yir a tes ect. ees G.F.C.| M. |June 26,1911{ 405 |11,725 |28°74 | 419°34 | 3°58 | 985] 17 
0 Te aie ie be ate G.F.C.| M. |March 29,1912} 340 | 6.852 |20°15 | 319°51 | 4°66 | 1,125 | 27 
Jeannette de St. Denis, 4 
AOD Gealad oon oy SA eee F.C.; M. |April 27, 1912) 337 | 6,453 [19°15 | 303°74 | 4°71 | 860|) 3} 
Della Aha teas Sea nae oe M. |May 6, 1912} 329 | 5,673 |17°24 | 254°68 | 4°49 |1,060 |; 5] 
ADORNS cons sated aes G.F.C.| M. |May 4,1912; 311 | 5,678 |18°26 | 245°03 | 4°32 | $25] 4 
Moilleure; 142... 525.5. ¥.C.| M. |Feby. 22, 1912} 319 | 5,642 17°69 | 234°33 | 4°15 | 8751 677 
Exhilée de Kamouraska, i 
SAAS ehh aay er urea F.C.| 2 April 5, 1912} 358 | 4,265 {11°91 | 215°92 | 5°06 | 625 | 107° 
Finette 2éme, 218.......... F.C.| M. |April 6, 1912) 263 | 4,851 18-44 | 200-34 | 4:13 | 935 | 7] 
Ohristine......’. . «.G.F.C.| M. /May 25, 1912) 285 | 4,350 |15°26 | 198°44 |'4°56 | 930] 9F 
“NUT ie egg ONS eit Sel GEC) M April 16, 1912} 316 | 4,201 |13°29 | 192-67 | 4°59 | 940] 117 
Simonne, 2,259..... .; “.. ..F.C.| M. June 13, 1912) 271 | 4,154 |15°33 | 192 59 | 4°64 | 850 t 
EGR Ree ee es a G.F.C.; M. |March 25, 1912'| 257 4, 360 |16°96 | 186°74 | 4°28 | 1,025 
Un FILS Die Si SR oe Se i G.F.C.| M. |April 26, 1912) 243 4,004 16°48 | 183°24 | 4°58 | 1,050 
Frisée, 1ST Be Oe ere F.C.) M. |April 27, 1912) 382 3,644 (10°35 | 180°40 | 4°95 | 885 
Peers KonGtan Mea ee on G.F.C.| 3 |Ma 12, 1912} 266 | 3,688 |13°86 | 175°80 | 4°77 | 1,130 
AAOIT ESL DOU onc oe oe F.C.| M. |April 21, 1912} 266 | 3,774 peas 168°40 | 4°46 | 1,025 


Totals and averages..... PMT tess Ut ert ante 4,921 |83,3]4 16 93 |3,671° 1-17 4°41 | 952 


It will be seen that fourteen mature cows, one three-year-old and one two-yee 

old heifer, milked during 4,921 days, and gave during that time, 83,314 pounds ‘ 
nilk containing 8,671.17 pounds of ‘butter fat, or 16.93 pounds of milk per day 
ing 4-41. The average weight of these cattle was 952 pounds. The average produ 
tion was 5,207 pounds of milk containing 229-45 pounds of butter fat. It is inte 
esting to note that only six cows went over this, and if the rest of the sixteen hd 
averaged the same, viz., 7,003 pounds of milk containing 298-10 pounds of butter fa 
the total production would have been 112,048 pounds of milk instead of 83,314 ar) 
4,737-60 pounds of butter fat instead of 3,671-17, or a difference of 28,734 pounds | 
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x and 1,066-43 pounds of butter fat. And this is what happens in nearly all the 
ls of the country, the robber cows dragging down the average, too often below the 
ing line. This would show that the farmer who weighs the milk and tests it can 
rid of the bad cows, whilst the other continues to keep them instead of being kept 
them. : 

For experimental purposes, these cows should be kept through another or per- 
s two other lactation periods, to be able to make an average of their production 
wo or more years and also to get at least one heifer by a registered bull, out of 
on. As soon as a heifer is obtained from a‘ robber’ cow which has gone through 
lactation periods, the latter can be discarded. It will be interesting to compare the 
k yield, butter fat test, and weight of these heifers with that of their dams. 
After Gipsy, the best milker was purchased and it was seen that she promised 
ye much above the average, both her dam and daughter were purchased. At the 
inning of the lactation period, Gipsy was 7, her dam, Hilda, was 10, and her 
ghter, [réne, 3 years of age. The purchase of the dam and daughter did not prove 
ery profitable one as far as their producing capacity is concerned, for they are 
h below the average. This would tend to confirm Dr. Raymond Pearl’s conten- 
1 that the producing capacity ig transmitted rather through a male out of a high 
ducing dam, than through the high producing dam herself. However, it will b 
resting to watch the production of these three cows. 


7” 


e 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM, BRANDON, MAN. 


REPORT OF THE SUPEP*NTENDENT—W. C. McKILLICAN, B.S.A. ‘ 
DAIRY CATTLE. 


There are thirty-nine head of cattle on hand, on March 31, 1913, made up 
follows :— i 

Shorthorn: 18 milch cows, 15 heifers and calves, 2 bulls; 

Ayrshire: 1 milch cow, 1 heifer; 

Grade: 1 milch cow, 1 heifer. 


pee SCE, 


: 

The Shorthorns are of the dual purpose type, having been bred for milk 
duction as well as beef. The herd includes the descendants of cows selected fh 
some of the best English dairy Shorthorn herds a number of years ago. a 

During the year the following animals were sold, to farmers of se 
the other Prairie Provinces, to be used for breeding purposes: 8 young Shor 
bulls, 7 Shorthorn heifers or cows, and one Ayrshire bull calf. There is a gr 
ener for dual purpose Shorthorns, and a much larger number of sales could | 
been made, if the animals had been available. 

The dairy milk records are given by lactation periods, instead of by the fi 
year, as formerly. This gives a fairer comparison of the milking qualities of 
cows, and is the way in which milk yields are usually counted. The followi 
the cows that have completed a lactation period during the year. Several you 
cows, that have dropped their first calf during the year and are still milking, 
not reported. A number of the cows in this list have since been sold or slaugiy 


Darry Recorp.—Brandon Farm. 


begining of Dawe f days in {poll 

= : eginning oO ate 0: of days in |pound 

Name of Cow. | Breed. lactation j|dropping calf.) lactation Mil 
period. period. _ | for pe 

Gntmata ord ons see ee ....+ |Shorthorn . 7 Nov. 25, 1911. 443 

Ottawa Marchioness 5th ......... ip " 2 Aug. 30, 1911. 431 

SOW DA “Se Ae lai ah eee Ayrshire .. f Mar. 21, 1911. 400 

Ottawa Molly tthe Se oe ee Shorthorn . “4 Aug. 12, 1911. 438 

Rose of Brandon...) =o oe oe “" 9 Apr. 16, 1912. 305 

Ottawa Marchioness 2nd.......... ... " 6 Nov. 23, 1911. 331 

Ottawa Janet 2nd. 2... eee cece: " 3 Aug. 7, 1911. 349 

Deasysof Brandon =... no " ae 8 April1, 1912. 271 

PU ORGIES yoo | = os apt ae Gee Grade .as.ss 5 July 11, 1911. 305 

daniinate 4th. co. .c.. Oe ee Shorthorn 6 Feb. 22 1912. 306 

UPB WH LASS. 40 Sloe. Ss is 9 Aug. 4, 1911. 495 

Jessica Kimbiurst Srd. ss... occ cs. chee " 4 July 31, 1911. 324 

atte OF wandon,.>..S, .....4 2. been “ 6 Mar. 6, 1912. 227 

Ottawa Marchioness 4th .............. " | 3 Dec. 23, 1911. 372 

1 7S Ee Bea ee ee ge eee " 10 Mar. 2, 1912. 237 

2 SEE Ss RR RR aa " 4 sept. 26, 1911. 262 

Molly a BR ge A an eg ay a a Bi " 5 Jan. 19, 1912. 272 

Brandon Beauty oo. o.c-0. 5 3. see ekieccs. u 3 May 16, 1912. 227 

Ottawa Marchioness. ................ « 9 Jan. 23, 1912. 326 

Average...... 


*, 
= 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION, LACOMBE, ALTA. 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—G, H. HUTTON, B.S.A. 


DAIRY CATTLE. 


A herd of Holstein Friesian cattle was established during the year. : 

The Holstein herd consists of seventeen head, headed by ‘Royalton Korndyke 
unt’ (88884). The females in the herd are all young and out of heavy producing 
ms. ‘Lawncroft Rosa Echo’ (No. 15021), a heifer freshening at three years two 
onths of age, has given 2,578 pounds of milk in seventy-seven days. 

The Station owns four pure-bred Jersey females, one of which, freshening at 
enty-three months of age, gave 8,200 pounds of milk in sixteen months. 

The grade cows number seventeen, and are grades of Holsteins, Shorthorn and 
yrshire blood. 

These grade cows will be divided into two herds, namely, Grade Holstein herd, 
ixed blooded herd. : 

With each herd the dairy cattle grading experiment, as already under way at 
appan and other Farms, will be conducted, using the Holstein sires exclusively. 
1e outline of ‘this and data so far obtained will be reported next year. 

The number of dairy cattle of all breeds and grades owned by this Station, is 
irty-eight, all of which are in good condition. 


BUILDINGS. 

The following buildings were erected by day labour during 1912-13: Herdsman’s 
ttage and woodshed, dairy barn, beef barn storage barn, dairy and ice-house. 

The herdsman’s cottage is 26 by 28 feet, with a kitchen at the back, 16 by 20 
et. It has a concrete foundation and a concrete floor in the cellar, which is 16 by 
) by 7 feet. There are three bedrooms on the ground floor, while the attie will 
ovide accommodation fortwo beds. This building cost $1,721.31, which is $225.67 
ss by day labour than a similar but smaller cottage cost in 1907, under contract. 

The plan of the dairy barn, beef barn and storage barn is produced herewith. 
he total number of cattle, young and old, which may be accommodated in these 
ildings, is about one hundred head. The total cost of the buildings, including 
ctures, which cost $926.93, was $11,790.75. Concrete foundations and floors con- 
ibute a large percentage of this cost. The dairy provides an engine room and a 
anufacturing room, a room for storing supplies, and an office on the ground floor. © 

ere are three bedrooms on the second floor and a room to be equipped as a bath- 

om. The building is 24 by 32 by 19, on a concrete foundation, with a full-size 
Q floored. 

rts ico house is 16 by 20 by 12. The dimension material is 2 by 4, sheathed, 

pered and drop-sided. It is sheathed inside and the space is filled with sawdust, 

the building, ice to the amount of about eighty tons has been stored. 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM, AGASSIZ, B.C. 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—P. H. MOORE, BS.A. 


DAIRY STOCK. 


There have been some changes and improvements in the dairy stock since las 
year’s report. Of the twenty-eight grades which were received just prior to the las 
report, twenty-four still remain. Two were killed for beef and two for tuberculosis 
the lattes re:cting under the first and second tests which were made by Dr. 8 
Hadwen, Health of Animals Branch. Both of these animals might have easily been 
passed as they were in fine condition and showed very belated reactions, but post 
mortem examinations showed generalized cases of tuberculosis. There have sinee 
been made two more very thorough tests and the herd passed each time. Absolutely 
thorough testing and lack of compassion on the suspect have brought about this state 
of affairs in the herd, and by allowing nothing but tested stock therein, it is hoped 
by ‘the above methods to keep free from tuberculosis, 2 

The cows have improved in condition very much since the last report, and those 
except the very oldest, which are freshening now, give promise of much better returns 
than they gave in the period which is now being reported. They were on pasture 
summer and this was supplemented at short intervals by green feed. When they 
came in they were given a ration of hay, mangels and silage, mixed in proportions of 
three, five and twelve parts by weights, and they were fed all they would clean up 
(this ranged from thirty-five to seventy pounds each, depending on the cow). Grain 
was fed in amounts depending upon the individuality of the cow. However, the cows 
were not fed high at any time, although at first it took more to keep them in condition 
than when they became acclimatized. Bran, crushed oats, peas and barley (home- 
grown), and crushed oats and wheat (from the prairies), were fed as the regular 
mixture and, for a few months before freshening, cows received from one to two 

pounds of oil cake meal. Hy 

The above grains have been found more profitable for milk production than a 
mixture of bran, shorts and oil meal, a ration of the same approximate cost, based 
tests of the whole herd. 

For profitable feeding of the dairy herd either roots-or ensilage are essential, but 
both are preferable. z 

In June, 1912, there were eae from J. M. Steves, of Steveston, three 
pure-bred cows, namely, Aurora Mechthilde (9701), four years old, Lina of Lulu 2 
(12044) three years old; and Pietze Priscilla Mechthilde (14123) 23 years old. = 

These are all sired by Sir Canary Mechthilde (5318), and to date have .all do 
good work. A heifer calf has been dropped by Aurora Mechthilde, but as yet 7 
other two have not freshened. & 

The young bull, Sir Natoye Korndyke, although not a show bull, has developed 
into a large, vigorous animal. In November, 1912, there was purchased another young 
bull, Colony Sena Korndyke (14840), from the Provincial Government Farm at 
Mt. Coquitlam. This bull is very much the same blood line as the one we are now 
using, only he is several generations closer to Pontiac Korndyke, being sired by 
Ragapple Korndyke 7th. This youngster promises well. > 

The following table gives the results of all cows that have finished their first 


actation period since coming to this Farm. Another year should see a big improve 
ment in these results :— : 


2 
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Dairy Recorps.—Agassiz Farm. 
a 


No. of x 


: . Average 
Date of Calving. | Calf. | Days | Grain | Silage lpocay prik.| vine |Averaselp 
Milked. Fed. Fed. Daily. Fat. otal Fat. 
| Lb. Lb. 
Yecember 4, 1911...., Bull....{ 305 1,368 7,260 6,419°42 | 21-04! 3:42 | 219-54 
anuary 28. 1912... ... ee 290 1/120 9,020 7,678°84 | 26-471 4:03 | 309-45 
pril13, 1912......... : 331 1,672 13,820] 8,885-37 | 26-87] 3:97 | 354-74 
ebruary 26, 1912..... ‘ 325 1,538) 11,590] 9,396-97 | 23-02 | 3°43 | 399-21 
Reech 1, 1912... ...| “..2.1- 234 836 4,650} 5,145°52 | 92-07] 3°72 | 191-41 
‘ebruary 23, 1912..... Heifer..| 343 1,253}  10,480/_—«7,317°2 | 21°32] 4°31 | 315-37 
anuary 2, 1912....... Balke <|°° 301 1,960 6,220] 7,215°9 | 2397] 4:01 | 9289-35 
anuary 21, 1912....../ » ...| 402 1,466, 14,280, 11,1631 | 97:76] 336 | 375-08 
Sere 25, 1919.00. 5. Heifer. .} 302 1,404 9,830 (5l2304"|- 28°58 2-2 S19 243°63 
ypril 2, 1912.......... er fet 880 1,353|  19,580/ 7,025°84| 21-28} 4:33 | 304-20 
.pril 4, 1912.......... Bull....} 328 1,456] 11,580) 7,870°92 | 23-99| 3°66 | 288-07 
‘ebruary 13, 1912.....{Heifer..| 333 1,452) 11,975; 8408-57 |. 25-95 | 3-sa | 397-09 
farch 17, 1912... ... Bull....| 348 1.684 12,860 10,332 14] 29°69] 3:31 | 341-99 
fay 11, 1912....... '..|Heifer..| 290 1,434] 10,800! 7,410°66 | 25°57 | 3°15 | 233-43 
ene, 1919... |. B01 1244 8195! 7,220°7 | 23°82| 3°51 | 253 44 
fay 11, 1912.......-:. fea AUT 1,452|  14,940| 6,668°69 | 22:12 | 2-99 | 199-39 
farch 27,1912. ..... Bull....| 317 1,464, 11160; 7,881:8 | 24:86] 305 | 240-39 
farch 19, 1912........ Heifer..| 346 1,429} 11,500! 8525°95 | 24°64 | 3:42 | 991-58 
anuary 26, 1912...... use| 222 786) + 6,365] 5,087°55 | 22°68] 3:96 | 199-48 
farch 8, 1912 ....... ce be 86 1,444] 10,220! 8675-37 | 25-81 | 3:25 | 281-94 
farch 26, 1912....... Bull....| 306 1,284 9.2301 6,473°9 | 21:16! 3°79 | 245-36 


There are on hand nine heifers, all nearly a year old, which were born in the 
ing of 1912. These are of unknown breeding, except that something is now known 
their dams. Al! are well-developed and very promising. This spring there was 
ypped a larger percentage of heifers, twelve of which are now on hand. This, 
hough a little slow will be the best, safest and surest method of increasing the 
‘d. The farm can carry a far greater number of stock than is on hand at the 
sent time. 

On page 424 of the 1942 report will be found a table of the production of the 
lividual cows, from freshening to the date at which the report was written. Table 
. 1 of the present report includes the performance given in the 1912 report and 
led to this is the performance of each individual cow to the end of her lactation 
‘iod. 

From the past year’s work, it has been learned that cows shipped from the East 
e considerable time to become acclimatized, and if put into good condition so that 
y will be profitable for the coming year, probably take more food for the return 
en than they otherwise would. 

The results given in table No. 1 are of the first lactation period of the cows in 
s province. For the fiscal year just ended, twenty-three cows, which are still on 
Farm, have been taken, and in table No. 2 is given the cost of production of one 
ndred pounds of milk and also of one pound of fat when the food is valued at the 


lowing rates :— 


i $4.5 ri 
eee ee EG ag nt sees nas dhe id Cp edservnee seecnnes ns per ton. 
EN (RED Ee RS) SE eS Pay fie mame ei ee eR 2 is 
Mixed Grains: Oats, peas, barley.......--ceeseecrereeesrrseees " e 
Ne EG POY ete ET OE Te OD SR tte : a 
SUMO Soa padcigaasésyela dele on s8saseentads. saver dg eide 64% 3 4 
i AMM Ss ER sos cba weber ries Peon s ed ees se tate eee 3 . 
TRO ee END ee Gss TE TAEDTED care dre hdr Fes odvdreses see0eneeer treet 10 
PM ie ee adda Sele seetccaes pusun cheaper eta pesiaees 3 per acre, 


ewe ane 
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The cows were fresh in the spring of 1912 and went-dry in winter, fresheni 
early in January, February and March. For the months of April and May it 
not possible to obtain a record of the fat, but from the first of June a sample | 
been taken from every milking, and accurate records kept. | 

In the months of November and December, a small amount of milk was obtail 
in proportion to the amount of feed used, thus the cost of one hundred pounds 
milk and of one pound of butter fat is somewhat high. At this stage, the cows w 
going dry or were dry and bodily flesh was being stored. If credit were given duri 
the succeeding months and if products of such were averaged with the month 
lowest production, the cost would be much more uniform than as shown in 7 
following table :— ! 
Freep Cost or 100 Pounps or MILK AND 1 Pounp or Far By Monrus. 


100 pounds | 1 pou , 
of of — 
Milk. Fat. 


Month. 


i 


$ s 

Ps ceca k cad Cad ois Soule oh aero weber Sikes aed Re ay ae eae Ae 1°20" “ieee g 
May ete < fe Soins ven Recah wally Siete nc anne arated tle ine iar a4 ae eas eee 0 48." ae Pe 
PV Gerda oe Seccic Aa « see ahe le Soc patel Coe ha aes SE Ad Sins A ORS tel pa ee eared Oe 0 33 0 10 
SAL Yateath = Se alec wi ote? agian. De eg Ep Since nlp < Richa OS Geo Sp re Sain cree ae ee 0 33 010 
PUT AG sau bbco heals digre sot esate Bates ae Mts een ae a:b aot salt A ei emi BR la 0 63 ‘Om 
MO MLOT DON sk. Sp wie acco ck am Wak cenhsla nts ASMA aan ep Bow BOO AS wala 6 nee aeie eee ee 0 72 0 20 
Ootabers ses ata ae cae PAR Ls aa eae Supe alate +e oh pee hee aaa ee 1 20 0 32 
PMO VOLIOT sew oe Sie a Bas Sew has ws eke ROSE dps poke eG S) 6g sete Sawa Pema 1 54 0 42 
PROCOMIOON: oan. cs SNS Siew eb Pete bo in Sek Ge AO Ee alae BAe Ee ah ole Leet et eee 2 10 0 54 
LY te ds sas SSE See GRE LY OR Rw gee tees ad bho ae ee ee, ee 1 51 0 40 
MOOT ORT Y= Boe coc te oct «se es Mees Po Seis Sees A Mee ca) peek eee Oke eer 0 ¥98 0 37 
UE ACIS coo scree ciety. Seu: sane 9 napictprmaeis, ok Seah pm pin ia rim leas te 1 02 0 28 
z 


Number of cows—23. 

Average weight of cows—1,183-6 pounds. 
Average milk per cow—7,606-68 (12 months). 

Average fat per cow—204-15 (10 months). 


et erg) 


xe 


The above figures represent a total of the entire number of cows in the he 
From the herd, ten cows were selected, five of which appeared this year to be t 
most profitable and five of which appeared to be the least profitable. The milk ¥ 
figured at 18 cents per gallon and the fat at 50 cents per pound. The difference 
the two sets of cows is shown by the amount of fat produced. There is a differe 
in the amount of food consumed by each of these lots, since each cow was fed as neat 
as possible according to her production. If they had all been given the same amov 
of food the results would vary greatly and the least profitable cows would have be 
many times less profitable. z 

The following table will illustrate this without further comment:— 


V 


CoMPARATIVE results of the five most profitable and the five least profitable cows. 


REN, 


Cost of Food and Pro 
over Food for 1 Cow 


Number of Yield Yield Average of 5 Cows. 
a Days of of —- -— - 
Milked. Milk. Fat. Cost of Profit 
Food over Foc 
SS a ee ee } : 
Lbs Lbs. $ cts $ ‘ ‘ 
Five most profitable cows.......... Benes 345 9,637 °2 344°2 54 27 7 | 
Five least profitable cows.............. 270 6,136°2 208°6 36 62 67 


—_—_—_——_—_ 


- 


Pn. 


Pratt XX XI 


Duchess 3rd—Dual Purpose Shorthorn, Gave 18153 lb. milk from Dec. 19th, 1912 to Jan. 18th, 1918. 


The Barns. Experimental Farm, Indian Head, Sask. 
6 


Se ee Le ee ee ae 


Dairy Cattle at Pasture, Experimental Farm, Agassiz, B. C. 
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BUILDINGS. 


The buildings which we erected, as eoatred on in our last report, have given 
excellent satisfaction. As is the case with almost every one, after they are finished 
can see some improvements which we would like to make but, on the whole, they 

very satisfactory. The lighting is good and the ventilation thorough; the in- 
rd opening of the windows has given us perfect satisfaction in this climate. 

The steel stall fittings which we installed have given excellent satisfaction, but 
have discarded everything except that which was necessary to hold the cows in 
ce. We tried the stalls with all the accessories and also stripped them to the bare 
nchions and division hoops and find that when one uses the mangers the other 
terial is superfluous and is detrimental, as a dust collector. 

The system of watering from the cement feed trough in front of the cows has 
9 proven very satisfactory, and, provided there is no contagious. disease in the 
d it is a cheap, sanitary and effective method of watering the cows. It has also 
endency to keep the mangers perfectly clean. The cows’ stand we have been able 
keep perfectly dry and warm, but unless a sufficient quantity of bedding is used 
floor is somewhat hard on the cows’ feet and knees. 

The dairy, since our last report, has been completed and has been found to give 
isfaction for a herd the size of the one which we are at present carrying. On the 
lls of this dairy, we made the experiment of finishing them with a good quality 
white table oil-cloth and this has proven to be a cheap and efficient wall covering. 

However it should not be brought down to the floor where it would be brought _ 
0 constant contact with water; we have tried this and found that it had. to Bee - 
noved for a foot or two from the cement floor. 


Ud 


16—37 
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HORSES. 


CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA, ONT. 


REPORT OF THE DOMINION ANIMAL HUSBANDMAN— 
E. S. ARCHIBALD, B.A., B.S.A. 


During past years, the horses were kept for labour purposes exclusively but 
1912, a small start was made in breeding work. 

The horses kept at present number eighteen, and are made up of: 14 he 
horses, mares and geldings of Clydesdale and Percheron blood, 3 heavy driv 
horses, 1 light driving horse. 

The eighteen horses on the Farm are paeeaorad to do not only the labour on 
$0-acre farm but, in addition, must supply necessary labour to the Horticulty 
Cereal, and- Botanical Divisions. In addition a large amount of hauling and e 
age in connection with all the Divisions, as well as roadmaking and messenger 
vice, take up much of their time. 

Amongst the heavy draught horses, numbering 14, there are 6 pure-bred and gr 

Clydesdale mares. The three best mares have been bred in order to acquire date 
to the cost of horse production, and the many other phases of horse brea 
gradual extension in this work is anticipated. 

Horse-breeding work has also been started on the branch Farms, and we look 
much valuable and interesting information during the next few years. 


HORSE LABOUR. 


During the year from April 1, 1912, to March 31, 1913, the work done by 
liorses kept in the stables here was equivalent to 6,452#; days’ work, distributed 
follows :-— 


Live stock, hauling feed, milk delivery, etc.............sceee0 236 days. 
Farm, work | (Q00-aoTre TT Rl) Paces winks «cdots dee see ee cates ok 127-557: 
Mantire “ony 200-nC1e TATNIs creeks fa one Fad Rosca cua seen eee ee 480-8 “* 
Horticultural - Division:<>. cscs Guede stee shes Bh ee ee ele BOO eae 
Coreagh Division ii rcaeeroe nc wes eee hain cis boise oe aan: See es 684° = * 
Poultry Divisions. ssa te eee are en hee ea oe eee ee Cees 38-5 * 
Bulletins. to- and: from Pam soMices. .c2 evs seweee Seen eeeeebeees 44-5 “ 
LG WHS 0 ois tiie Senedak ee Ce ee tes ee ee cys 
Arboretum. yori secale eh ee ee ee ee rh eee 
Omnibus service and supervision of work.............seese0 LA 
Gare “of - woods ist coset schon eo eee ee ote ae eee 489-5 


tite including abe freight, sidewalks, exhibitions, 


THE HORSE STABLES, 


In view of the fact that there is an increasing number of inquiries regare 
stable construction, ventilation and concrete floors and stands in the horse stabl 
would, for the benefit of the readers, refer them to the ‘annual reports for the y 
1908 and 1910, of the Dominion Agriculturist. 

The Rutherford system of ventilation continues to give the best and 
excellent results, 
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The cross-lined concrete passages are perfectly safe whether dry or wet in 
inter or summer. : 

The graded, grooved, concrete stall floors still looked upon with suspicion by 
me horsemen, continue to prove their superiority over wood floors from the points 
safety, sanitation and durability. No troubles, such as dry feet, quarter cracks, 
de bones, capped hocks, rheumatism and the like, so often attributed to concrete 
ors, have been encountered during the six years in use. ‘3 

The ease in.cleaning stalls and maintaining an atmosphere free from unpleasant 
lours strongly recommends such construction. 


FEEDING THE WORK HORSES. 


The feeding of the horses is conducted along the same lines as in former years. 
ue stableman feeds all horses, and, unde» his supervision, each teamster is 
sponsible tor the washing and cleaning of his horses and harness. 

The feeds used are mixed hay, fed long, oats and bran, generally in the propor- 
on of 5 parts oats to 2 parts bran, mixed and fed dry. Warm bran mashes, 5 to 6 
junds per horse, are used on Saturday nights to replace the regular grain ration. 
Then horses are on very heavy work, the proportion of bran is decreased to 1 part 
r 5 parts oats. These rations between bran and oats were decided best after much 
perimental work. Readers interested. are referred to the annual reports of the Do- 
inion Agriculturist, years 1904 and 1905. 

A safe standard for feeding draught horses, and one commonly used here is that 
- giving from 1 to 1} pounds of the above grain mixture and one pound of hay for 
ich 100 pounds live weight; this, of course, subject to variation depending on the 
verity of work, condition of anima! when fed, the health of animal, and other 
inor considerations. 

The morning feed, about 5 a.m., consists of about three-eighths of the total 
fain mixture and one-quarter of the hay for that day. The noon ration is the same. 
he evening feed consists of one-quarter of the grain and about one-half the hay for 
le day. : 

Water is supplied after the morning feed and before the noon and evening 
eds. During the winter, water is also supplied in the evenings, some three hours 
fter the feed. 

With the above treatment, the horses are maintained in good working condition, 
ad with an almost entire absence of common stomach and intestinal ailments such 
s indigestion and colic. No condiments are used, but to horses somewhat low in 
ssh and requiring more feed, molasses mixed with the grain is used in small 
nantities as it stimulates the appetite by increasing the palatibility of the food. 

Experimental work as to the food value of molasses, and similar lines of work 
re anticipated. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Returns 

To 6,452%0 days labour at 70 cents ....--+-+++ seers $ ore hs 

To 150 tons manure at $1.00.......-..05 cerrrerereees | a Pe 
Expenditures. 

el PSS ad oe en ne eo Sa $ ee 4 

shoeing Of HOTSOS........200+ ceeeeeeereeeeerreee hid - 

stableman........ Bal esectb cl feeds cwyessorsansesiens rap 
harness And TEPAiLs.......sseeee re eeeereerseeneee i] 35 riers 
Balance for horses.......-c005 seecerccnssseses seeteeeeeees $ 1,565 26 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION, CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—J. A. CLARK, B.S.A. 


The horses were kept for labour purposes. One carriage horse was purcha; 
during the year. A draught horse and colt were sold in anticipation of buying a te 
of mares for breeding purposes. At present they are four in number, as follows 
heavy draught horse, 1 heavy draught mare, 1 express horse and 1 carriage horse. 

The horses were fed during heavy work about 13 pounds oats and bran, mi 
1 part bran to 8 parts oats, and 20 pounds hay per day per 1,000 pounds live weigl 
and during light work about 93 pounds oats and bran, mixed 1 part bran to 34 pa 
oats, and 28 pounds of hay per day. Carrots were fed as required. They have be 
healthy and were always ready for any work required of them. 


HORSE LABOUR. 


During the year the work done by the horses was equivalent to 457 days’ wo 
distributed as follows: Live Stock, hauling building material, ete., 85-6 days’ wor 
Field Husbandry Division, 183 days’ work; Horticultural Division, 28-6 days’ wor 
Cereal Division, 7-5 days’ work; Messenger service, exhibitions, hauling freight a 
express, etc., 16-4; one horse, general driving, supervision of. work, etc., 136 da, 
work, 
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: EXPERIMENTAL FARM, NAPPAN, N.S. 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—R. ROBERTSON 


Nine horses are kept on the Farm. Six of them are draught and three for light 
urposes. All are in good condition. 


EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION, CAP ROUGE, QUE. 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—GUS, A. LANGELIER. 


HORSES. 


There are now at the Station eight pure-bred French Canadian mares, also ¢ 
two-year-old and a weanling filly of the same breed, besides two grade teams of frow 
2,600 to 2,900 pounds weight per team, and a driver of about 1,000 pounds. Four oi 
the pure-bred mares are in foal to a stallion of the same breed. 

The following table gives some idea of the total number of horses necessary 
for this farm and the number required for farm labour :— 


Number 
Total : 
—— available for 
Number. pena ty 
Least number reqiured to do farm work, on the basis of ten hard working 
hours practica!ly every day from May J] to November 1........ ESTERS eee ee 12 
Asta lligtie chi. Seka hero te mies Falak ma teaie Os a yee Sateen tae oe i 
Peres, LOMMACR cesta vue Brel Pr Pd ee ELMORE AR OR Ee ey RET mee wae 16 2 
Out of these 16 mares, only half will be bred each year, leaving 8 for hard : 7 
WORE aa re RS oS Saree Oe PL PR Bae eae nes CREE eee 2 sh Aoi wp een oe 8 
The other 8 in-foal mares, one three-year-old and the stallion to average 
four hours of hard work or eight hours of easy work................22 |escscseacvvees 4 
The 8 mares bred each year, to produce five living foals, out of which a ' 
weanling would be sold each year, leaving...........266- ceevceeeses- 4 
And a yearling to be also sold each year, leaving............ ceccvecceeees 3 3 
Also a two-year-old to be sold each year, leaving......:...... .. se) Ce 2 
And a three-year-old or a mare to be also disposed of each year leaving..... 1 
? 27 12 


It may seem exaggerated to put down 8 in-foal mares, 1 three-year-old stallion: 
or filly, and an aged stallion, as only doing the work of four horses, but when 12 
horses, or 6 teams, are required to do the work, it is meant that 6’ heavy teams are 
needed. Though the French Canadian horse is a splendid animal, full of grit and 
endurance, the weight is not there, and grit cannot supplement weight for a very long 
time on heavy machines, which are required to work steadily 10 hours per day at 
their full capacity. By full capacity is meant that the lever on a disc harrow is to be 
at the last notch, the manure spreader filled, loads of hay, grain, silage, roots are 
not to be half loads; also that land requiring to be ploughed six inches is not ploughed! 
four, that the team is not to stop and rest every half hour on the grain or corm 
binder. In fact, work and not half work is wanted, and to do good, steady, heavy 
work, ten hours every day (and sometimes 12 and 13 in the rush of the season), 
in-foal mares, colts and stallions, of a light breed, on an average, will not do more: 
than is credited them in the above list. 

Moreover, it should be understood that to do work with light horses throughout, 
and with in-foal mares, colts and stallions in particular, causes a waste of manual 
labour and is a costly proposition. An in-foal mare, for instance, that works ten 
hours a day ploughing four inches deep in light land, cannot stand more than five 
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hours on the big cut-away disc. Nor should she get these five hours all in a stretch, 
but half in the morning and half in the afternoon. This means that another has 
to be hitched and brought to the field to replace her, whilst she is taken to the barn. 
To do good work at making straight drills, or working the disc seeder the shortest 
way across the field, two quiet horses are needed and should be used nearly all the 
tinue by the same man. If two in-foal mares cannot stand ten hours a day of this, 
then two mares not in foal must be used, which takes them away from harder work 
where 4 or even 5 in-foal mares might have to be used to replace them. 

Even if the farmers of Quebec, during the next 25 years, find that the ever- 
increasing wages of hired men compel them to use heavy horses, the work which will 
be done here with the French Canadian will not be lost, as we. will be breeding 
horses about 200 pounds heavier than the common run of mares of this province, and 
by disseminating this blood, the breeding stock will be increased in size and better 
prepared to be advantageously topped with draught stallions than it now is. 


FEED AND CARE OF BROOD MARES 


Timothy, clover, swedes, oats and bran were used. For details, I beg to give 
copy of the written instructions given to the horseman at the beginning of winter:— 


“ Morning.—4 pounds timothy, 4 pounds clover. 
‘Noon.—5 pounds oats, 14 pounds bran. 


‘Night—(When the mares have worked more than five hours), 6 pounds 
timothy, 3 pounds clover, 5 pounds oats, 14 pounds bran, 6 pounds swedes. 


‘When the mares have worked less than five hours, 9 pounds clover, 6 pounds 
swedes. . : 

‘N.B.—If there is constipation, cut down the oats and increase bran and 

swedes; if bowels are too loose, increase oats and cut down bran and swedes.’ 
The mares were weighed every two weeks and when, in a very few cases, it was 
found that they had lost weight, they were kept during the next fortnight on the 
ration ‘ when the mares have worked more than five hours,’ even if they worked less. 
At the same time, lighter*work was given them, and every time, without a single 
exception, they regained the lost weight and more during this period. 

There were two reasons for feeding only hay in the morning; the first was to 
give the mares more time to eat this roughage, as they received only grain at noon, 
having just one hour for their noon meal. Besides, if grain and meal had been fed 
in the morning, the horseman, not knowing at noon which of the mares were to work 
in the afternoon, would not have known if he again should feed grain or not. 

A rigid rule was made that the in-foal mares had to go out of the stable every 
day except Sunday. When ‘there was no work to do which was suitable for them, 
| they were hitched on a sleigh and driven for at least half an hour. They had to get 
| exercise and they got it, rain or shine. They were never asked to draw very heavy 
loads, nor to back even a emall load, and they worked reasonably, without either 
doing too much or being coddled. It will be disappointing if they do not drop 
| strong colts, though the raising four healthy colts from four in-foal mares is not 
| anticipated. ‘ 
| RAISING COLTS. 


The weanling filly weighed exactly 755 pounds the day she was one year old. 
| Her dam’s weight is between 1,100 to 1,150 pounds. — There seems no doubt that this 
| filly will weigh over 1,250 pounds at maturity. She is as big as most yearlings which 
| the writer has seen when visiting over twenty stables to buy French Canadian 
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mares. However, she did not make this growth on nothing, but because she received 
lots of good clover hay, and lots of oats and bran. There is not much ‘secret’ 
about these feeds. The only ‘secret’ about the farmers not getting size in their 
horses is ‘not enough feed.’ No colt has ever been ruined by giving too much of the 
above named feeds, when it gets lots of exercise. This is why the filly was turned out 
every day of the winter (except three or four very stormy ones) from about 8 in the 
morning until 5 in the afternoon in a paddock where there was from one to three 
feet of snow. ‘There was a well-bedded shed, boarded on three sides, where she 
could go in when it was blowing hard. But it is wonderful how little she made use 
of it. Of course, if the filly had been fed as heavily as she was, and had remained 
in a box stall all winter, there are ten chances to one that her limbs could not have 
retained their good quality and condition. 


EXPERIMENT—WINTERING A HORSE AT LOW COST. 


The gelding which was used for this experiment in 1911-12 was in splendid 
shape for last season’s work. There seems no doubt that the bulky ration and the 
roots had a very beneficial effect on the digestive tract of the animal. 

The same experiment was made in 1912-13. A very nervous mare, about 15 
years old, was used. She was chosen to see. how a nervous animal would come 
through, the gelding of the previous year being of a rather quiet disposition. She 

- gained 105 pounds weight between November 1 and March 31. 

The ration fed both years was one pound of hay from mixed grasses, one pound 
of straw, and one pound of swedes per day per 100 pounds weight of the animal. 

If the mare used in the experiment of 1912-13 goes through the season’s work in 
good shape, it would seem advisable for farmers who own more horses than -they 
can use in winter time, to try this way of feeding the idle animals. . ? 

This experiment should, in my opinion, be continued for a couple of years 

~ more, when a short bulletin or leaflet might be published. 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM, BRANDON, MAN. 
REPORT OF ‘THE SUPERINTENDENT—W. C. McKILLICAN, B.S.A. 


HORSES. 


The horses on this Farm at present consist of the following: 12 heavy horses of 
le Clydesdale and Percheron breeding, 2 light horses for driving, 1 heavy colt, 


le Clydesdale. 
The horses are kept for labour purposes almost exclusively, only one colt having 
. raised during the year. 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION, LACOMBE, ALTA. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—G. H. HUTTON, B.S.A. 
HORSES. 


In order -to secure power to handle the increased area of three hundred 
eighty acres acquired by the Station in March of 1912, ten mares were purch 
during the year. Pure-bred Clydesdale and Percheron mares are represented in 
purchase, as well as grades of both breeds. A number of these mares were in foa 
the time of purchase. ‘Navel Ill’ or ‘Joint Ill’ was responsible for a he 
mortality in the foals, only one of five being raised. Even foals born on pasture 
treated immediately with disinfectants, were not immune. 

The general health of the horses, which now number seventeen head, has | 
good throughout the year. All the horses, except those necessary for winter w 
were wintered outside on the straw stacks, and have come through the winter 


. ca ’ 
prime condition. 
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' EXPERIMENTAL FARM, AGASSIZ, B.C. 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—P. H. MOORE, B.S.A. 


HORSES. 


The horses on the Farm have been kept for working purposes only, no experi- 
ental work of any sort having been done with them, and the force numbers the 
me as last year. The four new ones purchased late last year have improved in 
sefulness as they became more acclimatized to the country. ; 

Three of the older ones which have been on the Farm for many years are on 
.e down grade and not as useful this year as they have been in the past; in the near 
iture they will have to be replaced by younger and better individuals. Last winter 
sng only moderately cold and the weather steady, a great deal of work was done 
ith the teams, and at the time of writing they are in excellent working canditian 


though not fat. 
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SHEEP. 
CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA, ONT. 


REPORT OF THE DOMINION ANIMAL HUSBANDMAN— 
E. S. ARCHIBALD, B.A., B.S.A. 


BREEDING SHEEP. 


There are now 57 pure-bred sheep in the pens. Two breeds only are ke 
namely, Shropshires and Leicesters. 
The Shropshires include 1 ram, 13 aged ewes, 3 shearling ewes, 8 spring e 
lambs ard 9 spring ram lambs. 
The Leicesters include 9 aged ewes, 2 shearling ewes, 8 spring ewe lambs, @ 
4 spring ram lambs. 

Only a fairly successful year can be reported so far as breeding operations wi 
sheep are concerned. 

The crop of.lambs in the spring of 1912 was good (132 per cent), and un 
midsummer both-ewes and lambs did particularly well. Limited as they were to t 
small area of two acres of pasture, this restriction provéd their undoing. Although t 
six acres in the sheep rotation is in a three-year rotation and the sheep remain or 
one year on each field, yet it is so soon cropped close that intestinal parasites spre 
and multiply very rapidly. 

The ewes and lambs, as in former years, became infested with both tape worr 
and stomach worms, and though treated promptly, they did not recover from the effe 
of the parasites until transferred to the less limited and the clean aftergrass pastu 
of the larger rotations on the Farm. 

The treatment given for tapeworms, with such good results, was as follows:— 

Fast the animals for at least 24 hours. Drench mature sheep and shearlin 
with a mixture of 4 ounces of castor oil and 1 dram (4% ounce) of ethereal extrs 
of Male Fern. Lambs may have one-quarter to three-quarters of the above dao: 
depending on size and age. Confine sheep for 24 hours after drenching. Destr. 
worms given off in manure. 

Follow the above drench with a laxative tonic such as: Common salt, 2 pound 
potassium nitrate, 4 ounces; Epsom salts, 1 pound; iron sulphate, 8 ounces; powder 
centian, 8 ounces. This mixture is sufficient for 100 mature sheep or 150 to 2 
lambs, and also is best given in water solution as a drench. 

Only one lamb was lost during, or as a result of, the whole treatment. By 
post mortem it was discovered that the intestines had actually become congested wi 
clots of worms which was the immediate cause of death. 

Apparently very favourable results were obtained in the eradication of stema 
worms by the use of a 1 per cent solution of coal tar creosote. Lambs were given 
to 4 ounces, and mature sheep 8 to 5 ounces, varying with the size. This was admi 
istered as a drench, was preceded by a 24-hour fast, and succeeded by a 24-hour €0: 
finement and the laxative tonic as above. 

Owing to limited accommodation, no lamb-feeding experimental work was unde 
taken on the Central Farm during the past year. With the erection of a lamb-fee 
ing shed, anticipated, this work will be continued and extended. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Below are submitted inventories and returns for the sheep on the Central 
“xperimental Farm during the year April 1, 1912, to March d1, 1913 :— 


Gross returns 


‘ made up of in- 
April 1, 1912. April 1, 1913. Returns. crease in 
value of products 
—-— ———- _—_— and value 
No. Value. No. Value. Value. of animals sold. 
sheep all breeds and ages..| 59 $ 845.00 57 $1,028 00 $ 299.50 $ 482.50 
RETURNS. 
teturns made up of increased value and sales............. cece cccesccccececeecs $ ae. He 
CAEN armine retevetere ac latecinicceie o-s/a of wiombore ciciea eitdres srotiale’e\eia unite ; 
Wanure, 50 tons at $1 per ton AI 
EXPENDITURES. 
OE NERISENI OC he aa Nha oS ailo'e con's bccee oak ee Me eae eet aie paaicee che ace $ pr 
‘otal labour expended.......-...2e0e. gare PaO a tine Le ies ote e os : $ 501.23 > 


a 


Wet- balance from sheep. <5. cs ck cee sow necceses Seat ete Shee eee $ 31.17 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION, CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I. 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—J. A. CLARK, B.S.A. 


BREEDING SHEFP. 


As this farm is small and allows for no pasturage, it is impossible to maintai 
a breeding flock. Nevertheless there are many problems in lamb breeding which 
demand immediate attention, and these are being investigated as time permits. 


° EXPERIMENT IN FATTENING LAMBS. 


To determine the relative value of roughage for fattening lambs, a second experi- 
ment, similar in outline to the one conducted in 1912, has been parted on. Owing to 
increased facilities for housing and feeding, dda pens were added there being in 
all six lots of 12 lambs each and one lot of 11 lambs, a total of 83 lambs. 

Wether and ewe lambs, as near uniform in weight as possible, were selected. 
They were medium-sized lambs, the average weight being 74-5 pounds. These lambs 
were purchased in Prince county, and represented grades of mdny breeds. 

The lambs were.allowed to run on rape and pasture for a short time previous to 
being put on feed. 

After this preparatory period they were fed as follows:—Each lot received 2 
pounds 8 ounces per diem at starting, and an increase of 8 ounces of a meal mixture 
per diem throughout the experiment. The meal mixture was made up as follows:— 
'100 pounds oats, 100 pounds barley, 100 pounds peas and 300 pounds bran. The 
roughage fed the different lots was as follows: Lot I received alfalfa hay until 
January 14, when, owing to the supply of. first quality alfalfa hay giving out, a 
second quality, containing about 30 per cent couch grass, was supplemented with 3 
pounds of bran per diem per pen. Notwithstanding the addition of bran, this pen 
fell off in gains from that time. 

Lot II was fed as much mixed hay (60 per cent timothy) and corn stover as they 
would eat. They began with equal parts of hay and stover. The stover was increased 
the first of January to 55 per cent of the roughage and continued so until the end of 
the experiment. 

Lot III was fed what timothy hay and mangels they would eat. 

Lot IV was fed oats and pea hay and what turnips they would eat. 

Lot V was fed alfalfa hay and turnips. These lambs did not make nearly as 
good gains as lot I for the first two months, but later they came out ahead, when 
both lots were fed the poorer quality of alfalfa hay. 

Lot VI was fed mixed hay (60 per cent timothy) and garden refuse (waste cab- 
bage, tops of vegetables, etc.). 

Lot VII was fed timothy hay and oats and pea hay mixed together. 

The lambs were badly infested with ticks and lice. The ticks were destroyed 
in two dippings, but the lice continued to’ annoy the lambs throughout the period, the 
creolin dip having little effect upon these merciless vermin. 

In calculating the cost of feeding, the following prices were charged :— 


pote ensilage and garden refuse.....ccccececececscccccs “A fed per ton. 


00 OOP ESF C COS COC CED OC. WHC OCC SO | CHS Sa We. BOOS. 66 * 6 s)ee es 


Moni EIS UAREDS, ciois co boc caus eageun ck Lge ee 25, po = 
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LAMB FEEDING EXPERIMENT. 
(Aifalfa hay vs. mixed hay, and corn stover vs. timothy hay, and roots vs. oat 


and pea hay, and roots vs. alfalfa hay, and roots vs mixed hay, and garden refuse 
vs. timothy hay and oat and pea hay, as roughage in’fattening lambs.) 


Lor. i Il III PV V VI VII 
Et cuveeae: : 
a AS Seach go eee, | gee, 
=| ote | ogi | Sea laos | Bos | Sor 
Class of Feed for Lot. | 2 3” lg*s qs oa 6 3 8s go". 
<< aes 4 Ss ema 4 cy = law} Sate) ® 
a 5 6 Se tees 
Number of lambs in lot.............. 2... 12 12 12 12 12 12 11 
Number of days in experiment .......... &8 88 88 88 88 88 88 
Total weight at beginning.......... Lb. | 8834 884 8834 | 8 84 884 884 883 
otal weight atend...........5-..06 " 991 | 907 964 960 1005 957 940 
Srain during period .........c..sceee; " 107A es 2 803 76 121 73 564 
Gain per head...............-- Reece 8°96 | 1°91 6-7 | 63 | 10:08 | 6:08 5°13 
Gain per head per day ............. " "102 | .022 ‘076 072 "1l4 07 "06 
Quantity of meal eaten by lot during 
TAO orate es ac wh TRE Go Sones " 714 6024 6025 | 6023 6034 6023] 580°5 
Quantity of alfalfa hay eaten by lot 
Merny Period... i os..5-5- 4. eee a a 2137 1760 
Quantity of timothy hay eaten by lot 
during period...-..... Beats Mee " 1325 1269 
Quantity of mixed hay eaten by lot 
MEETS OTIO Ss he ae hen che ee " 1380 1953 1274 848 
Quantity of roots and ensilage eaten ° 
by lot during period............ " vans 1632 1470 1419 1357 1820 Brier: 
motal cost of feed.....2...:-50... Be 16 40 | 138 99 | 1363 / 15 77 |. -15 05 | 13 80] 14 67 
Cost of feed per head..... Werohis a atatiele " hie 4 1.17 1.13 1.31 1.25 1.15 1.33 
Cost of feed per head per day........ cts. 1°65 1°32 1°29 1°49 1°42 1°31 1-5 
Cost to produce one pound gain...... " 15°25 | 60°8 16°4 20 12°4 18°9 26 
Original cost of lambs at 44 cents per | 
pound live weight............... 39°76 | 39°78 | 39°7 39.78 | 39°78 | 39°F 39°76 
Original cost of lambs, plus cost of feed 1 56°16 | 33°77 | 53°39 | 58°55 | 53°25 | 53°58 ¢ 54°43 
Selling price at 64 cent. per pound... 61°94 | 56°69 | 60°25 | 60°00 | 62°81 | 59°81 | 58°75 
Mee HONG OF JOG. p52. Fey see ce " 4°78 2°92 6°86} 445! 9°46 6°23 4°32 
Neb profiton lamb.................. cts. ) 48 24.3 Piso 3). c3 begat: 52° 39°2 
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LAMB FATTENING EXPERIMENT. 


(Average results of two years’ tests of alfalfa hay vs. mixed hay, and corn stover 
vs. timothy hay and roots as roughage in fattening lambs.) 
a 


Class of feed. 


Number of lambs in group....... (oh inense oes si nde ee gee’ sun eaaees 22 
Average number of days 1n experlMent.......ceceececceeseres © 89 
Total weight at peetaning of experiment..... Ligne nkom Rees lb. 1,741 
Total weight at end of experimeént............ pts aad Mee anne " 2,010 
eer GUTING- Period 5 2-5. sabia 1 ov. aie teaelig wate wit rites ages " 268 
aI POr TOA oso saw cow's oa coe op bv naw'p Se eee ee Meet at AP” 12°2 
Gain per head per day.... .... .... Reee re ye Te ore " °137 
Quantity of grain eaten by lot in period......,......... Aa) 1,311 
Quantity of alfalfa, s.. 2. ss sce cae spcas do anaelmercwncage ee " 4,819 
Quantity of timothy...... ......0.. a Paee phe xe als oe " 

Quantity of mixed hay........ naa Ssaiegine se aee'e evita ds a ba aed Ss er re 
Quantity of roots and ensilage............ nas teatiene pe eee ma, tee ee ee 
Total cost of feed............. car Pasian Bere a ae ee ee ee $ 33 25 
Cost of feed per head............-000-eeee SE ta i oe Le keae $ 1 51 
Cost of feed per head per day.........cscccccccseccccccence cts. 157. 
Original cost of lambs. )............0.seeeeees ee Per .- $ 78 38 
Original cost of lambs plus cost of feed..............-.0..0- $ 111 63 
PRON ee ayrkO8. 5. gb 0a in Moo ce awe i ee ROE Seebeck nance $ 123 10 
Net profit on lot...... Pi See Tb oi A oe a $ 1l 47 
Net prohtiOn TAMU: ssc 1..cs costes Sem cba ce RS aki ates aa cae ee $ 52 
Cost to produce a pound of gain...... wh, puledle sates hk bute ee cts. 123 


Lot I. 


Lot IT. 


Lot III. 


— | ——_- > | 


Alfalfa hay. 


eee esrer seers elereeeeseeeres 


and 


Mixed hay | Timothy 


hay 


corn stover.| and roots, 


Od 


ee 
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Lams Ferrpinc Expertments.—TABLE orf WEIGHTS AND GAINs, 


Tag Number. 


----——o—— —— | 


eoeereres 


ee 


er 


First 
Weight. 


Last 
Weight. 


Total Gain. 


Lb. 


eeeesr see eoeceveoes 


Dressed 
Weight. 


Lb. 


~——=—SSMS090@$990@9@@”@9@M0909aa9S9a9aS———eeeeewwwlloONO, 


Percent of 
dressed meat. 
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Laws Frepinc ExpertMents.—TABLE OF WEIGHTS AND Gatns—C ontinued. 


‘ First | Last F Dressed Percent of 
Tag Number. Weight | Weight Total Gain. Weight. Dressed M 
b Lb. Lb 
Pen No. 5.—Con. Lb 1 
" " Ee es Sahat 78 87 9 42 
" Rar a srese wrest 64°5 63 # 36 33 
" n 67 75 79 4 31 
WGA is yksreie coe ake 884 1005 12h 47 
Pen No. 6—No. 67...... 65 67 2 31 
" Ch ee Deer Ae 62 73 12 35 
" rs (OBe ek 69 74 8 36 
" Haass O eee ce 91°5 96 4°5 44 
" hur cor aeoer 87 95 8 46 
" " si a wae bee 80 74 6 34 
" it eee ae! 88 14 46 
" " 5S sivesveiee 87 94 7 43 
" Piper 67 71 4 34 
" i Vea 67 73 6 33 
u ea ACL ct gee 68°5 74 5°'5 34 
" tee FL 66 Bes | 4 35 
otal. secines = oe cee 884 957 73 451 
Pen No. —Noi83, fon 75 85 1 37 43 5 
" " te 89 90 1 39 43°3 
" Pano Nam ce , 85 94 9 44 46°8 
" ign Ova 84 77'°5 * 6-5 33 42°6 
" fiat Le eter se 92 103 AL 52 50:44 
" ROO ees 69°5 73 3°5 dl 42 4 
" Wo OER 82°5 82 3 5 40 48°8  — 
" ue ee ees 85 §2 f¢ 42 45°7 = 
" ie Obese 65 70 | 4 34 48°5 
" ies OO terete 83 96 i054 44 45°8 
" i> NOOR 72 7 6 35 44’°8 
Watal cc a uot 883 940°5 | B7°5 431 
*Loss. 
The last weight was taken after lambs had been pastured. é 


Deductions.—In a comparison of the results for 1913 with that of an average - 
the years 1912 and 1918, there is illustrated the possible error from drawing conch 
sions from a single year’s experimental work. However, both of the foregoing tabl 
contain valuable and interesting data which might be briefly summarized as follows: 


1. Alfalfa is a.most economical feed for fattening lambs but is often excelled b 


mixtures of other less concentrated roughages which have the greater su 
culence. 

Alfalfa and roots makes by far the most concentrated, best balanced and mo: 
profitable roughage for lamb feeding. 


. Timothy hay alone is a poor roughage for sheep, but when fed in aaieneee 


with roots, or garden refuse, answers fairly well, and yields fair profits. 


. Corn stover is too coarse for lambs, but, when fed with roots, yields a sma 


margin of profit. 


. Oat and pea hay did not rank as high as anticipated, but yielded a fair ma 


gin of profit. 


. The cost per pound gain was very high in all lots excepting where alfalfa w: 


fed. 


. The great advantage of winter feeding lambs is to hold the same over ul 


early spring when the market is good, at the same time marketing th 
farm grown roughage and grain at market values, making a profit ove 


and above the food values and retaining a large amount of most valuabl 
manure on the farm. 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM, NAPPAN, N.S. 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—R. ROBERTSON. 
BREEDING FLOCKS. 


The breeding sheep on this Farm represent two classes of sheep, namely, the 
mg and medium-wooled breeds. Two small flocks are maintained, namely, Leices- 
ers (6 head) and Shropshires (9 head). Owing to lack of pasture, these flocks can- 
ot be greatly enlarged until more land is purchased or different arrangement of 
resent fields is made. ae 


EXPERIMENT IN FATTENING LAMBS. 


To determine the relative value of timothy and clover hay as a feed for fattening 
heep, an experiment was conducted this past year. . 

Grade wethers of mixed breeding were used for this test. They were divided into 
pur lots of ten each, lot I being fed timothy hay, roots and meal; lot II, timothy hay 
nd meal; lot III, clover hay, roots and meal; lot IV, clover hay and meal. 

The hay and meal ration was uniform throughout as to weight, lots I and III 
nly being fed roots. Each lamb of each lot received 4 pound meal per day at the 
eginning of test, the meal ration being gradually increased until, at the end of the 
est, each one was getting 14 pounds of meal mixture (bran, oats, cotton seed or oil 
ake, equal parts). 

' The roughage ration fed to lots I and III was turnips, beginning with 24 
ounds per lamb per day, and increasing to 4 pounds per lamb per day at the finish, 
nd of hay each lamb received a uniform ration of 14 pounds per day. 

For each lot the following valuations were used namely, hay, $8; grain mixture, 
30; and roots, $2 per ton. 

The following table shows results of this experiment :— 


Lot I. Lot IL Lot ITT. Lot IV. 


i d. 
oN lites Timothy Hay | Timothy Hay| Clover Hay | Clover Hay 


fet profit per lamb.....-----++-+++eee> " 


| Ere oe 
16—334 


Roots and . and Roots and and 
Meal. Meal. Meal. Meal. 
[Sse 
fumber of lambs in lot............. al 10 10 a 10 
lumber of days in experiment. .........-.-. | B 6 x08 is Sag 
otal weight at beginning of experiment |b. 722 715 ies 720 
‘otal weight at finish of experiment.... n 957 id Le 928 
lain during period........  s++s+++-- " 235 j ae ey 08 
rain per head.......-.--++-seeeeeeeess " 23° i ee +3 8 
rain per head per OBY 0c cc eecdeencevcss " | a 3 sie 5) an a6 
Juantity of hay consumed........ «.-. " 114 aa ye i140 
laantity of meal consumed.........--- " | i oes e ieee bt 
Juantity of roots consumed..........-- " 00 ree ye ae 
Matt of toed 6.2.0.6 - se cere ae, | ae He ae 8 52 
lost of feed per head.........++++0+> «0,4 ae ee Ae 1 85 
Jost of feed per head per day..... eee. COB. at: on He 2°43 
Jost of 1 pound gain..:........+++eeee " e e 4 i aS 890 
riginal cost of sheep.....---  «-2++20s or 2 ee % 36 0 
irivinal cost of sheet plus cost-of feed.. 57 41 54 27 5 2 
elling price at $7.50 per 100 pounds,... w 71 78 68 03 71 63 69 60 
AEE LAR AE " 14 37 13 76 14 32 15 08 
eh 7 143 1 37 1 13 | 50 
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Deductions.—No deductions can be drawn from a single year’s experiment, al 
as this work is to be repeated during the coming year it would be unwise to lay t 
much stress on the above. There are, however, a few points which would demai 


interest, namely :— 
1. As might be expected, clover hay surpasses timothy hay in economy of gai 


produced. 
2. As a rule roots add to the economy of production. This applied particular 


to the timothy hay ration, but future experiments will give more conclusive eviden 


on this point. 
3. Good profits, over and above the market value of food stuffs, may be made 


winter feeding lambs in Nova Scotia, 


PR 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM, BRANDON, MAN. 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—W. C. McKILLICAN, B.S.A, 


The flock of sheep on the Farm on March 31, 1913 consists of the following :— 
Oxford Down: 1 ram, 2 breeding ewes, 1 yearling ewe; 
Grade: 27 breeding ewes, 22 yearling ewes, 2 young lambs and 80 wethers. 
“The season has been a successful one with the breeding flock. Thirty ewes gave 
birth to forty-two lambs, thirty-eight of which were successfully raised. The only 
obstacle to success with sheep has been predatory dogs. Although the fence around 
the sheep pasture is supposed to be coyote-proof, dogs got in one day in July, 
probably through a gate not fitting tightly, killed two lambs and one ewe and worried 
some of the others. : 


FEEDING EXPERIMENT. 


One hundred range lambs were bought in November, 1912, for the purpose of 
conducting a feeding experiment during the winter; thirteen wether lambs from our 
ewn flock were added. These were divided into three lots. One lot was fed hay of 
wild grasses and red top, one lot was fed alfalfa hay and the third lot was fed 
straw. Unfortunately the experiment was spoiled by dogs. On the night of January 
28 two dogs broke into the enclosure where these sheep were kept and attacked the 
sheep- so viciously that two were killed, twenty-two were injured so badly as to 
necessitate immediate slaughter, and nine more, not apparently so badly injured, 
died in the next few days, making a total death list of thirty-three. The remaining 
sheep were so badly frightened, and so many of them were suffering from injuries, 
that it took about six weeks before they were doing well again. The experiment was 
continued, and the remaining sheep, in each lot, are still getting the same feed, at 
the end of the fiscal year. But the results will scarcely be of any value, as the three 
lots did not suffer equally, and all were thrown off their feed for weeks. 

Dogs are certainly the greatest obstacle to sheep raising in Western Canada. 
Such an experience as above described is sufficient to discourage even the most 
enthusiastic sheep owner. It would appear as though the country would have to 
choose between the dog*and the sheep. Up to the present the dog has been the choice, 
and it seems an unfortunate one, as ninety-five per cent of the dogs in this country 
are wholly useless, while the sheep is invariably a useful and productive member of 


the farm-yard community. 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION, LETHBRIDGE, -ALTA. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—W. H. FAIRFIELD, MS. 


SHEEP FEEDING EXPERIMENT. 


The investigations in connection with feeding sheep on alfalfa hay began last 
year with lambs, and was continued this winter. Unfortunately, the limited number 
of range lambs offered for sale in the autumn of 1912, together with the keen demand 
that existed for all kinds of live stock for feeding purposes, made the purchase of 
suitable lambs at a reasonable price extremely difficult. . 

In lieu of lambs, 250 head of yearling wethers were purchased. These were 
divided into five lots of 50 each, and were given the same combinations of feed as 
were used in the feeding experiment carried on during the winter of 1911-12. In 
addition to these 250 yearlings, we were able to get 50 lambs, which were fed on the 
same kinds of feed as were one of the lots, group II of yearlings. 


PURCHASE AND DESCRIPTION OF SHEEP. 


On November 26, 250 yearling wethers and 50 lambs were purchased from H. A. 
Suggitt, of Coaldale, Alberta. The yearlings were small, medium smooth, Merino 
grade wethers, quite fine in the bone. These were taken out of a bunch of Montana 
range sheep that Mr. Suggitt had recently purchased. The lambs, obtained from the 
same party, were good grades, showing a little stronger infusion of the mutton 
breeds on the Merino foundation than is usual with range sheep in this district. 

The 250 yearlings cost $3.75 per head, and the lambs 54 cents per pound. 


« 
4 


~~ 


TROUBLE WITH DOGS. 


The experiment was begun on November 30. The yearlings were divided into 
five groups of 50 each. Considerable care was taken to see that the division was made 
evenly and that the lots were about equal in quality and weight. Group I consisted 
of the 50 lambs and groups II, IJ, IV, V and VI were-yearlings. Four days 
after feeding began, or on the morning of December 3, dogs got into the pens and 
injured a large number by chasing and biting them on different parts of the body. 
None of the lots were spared, but they did the most damage to group V, where they- 
killed five outright and injured twenty-five more or less severely. Twenty-eight more 
yearlings were purchased from Mr. Suggitt to replace those killed and seriously 
injured. 

Although careful watch was kept, the pens were again visited by dogs on the 
early morning of December 21. This time fewer sheep were killed outright, but the 
dogs worried all the groups. Many were severely bitten, and it was” several days 
before the lame ones all recovered. . 

The kind of fencing used for the corrals was an ordinary eight strand woven 
wire fence, 46 inches high. It is evident that this is not sufficient to protect sheep 
from the attack of dogs. After the second visitation, the openings in front of each 
shed were boarded up with 1 by 4 boards with a 33-inch space left between each board. 
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: he sheep thereafter were enclosed in the sheds at night, where they were safe from 
ogs. 

As loss from dogs is something that can be prevented by enclosing the feeding 
lots with a dog-proof fence, we shall, in reporting this experiment, consider only the 
number of sheep remaining in each group after the last visit from the dogs. The 
gains made during the first month will, of course, be considerably smaller than 
would have been the case had the trouble not occurred, for a good many were lamed 
and injured generally. 


* 


GENERAL OUTLINES, 


: The primal object of the experiment was to obtain data regarding the possibility 
of marketing alfalfa hay profitably through the feeding of range sheep. 
The plan followed was similar to the feeding test carried out last winter, except 
that yearling wethers were used instead of lambs in the five groups. One group of 
lambs was added and was fed the same as one of the groups of yearlings, i.e., ae 
meal and roots. 
. The yards are 100 by 25 feet, with a shed 12 by 25 at one end; this has an opening 
8 feet wide in front, and it was this opening that had to be oaenalle closed with 
1 by 4 boards, placed 3 to 4 inches apart. At night the sheep were enclosed in these 
sheds on account of the danger from dogs mentioned above. The sheep would 
probably have been better off with a greater circulation of air than this allowed. 
The different lots were fed as follows:— 


Group I.—Alfalfa, mixed grains and roots (lambs). 
Group II.—Alfalfa, mixed grains and roots (yearlings). 
Group III.—Alfalfa and mixed grain (yearlings). 
Group IVY. Alfalfa and screenings (yearlings). 

Group V.—Alfalfa alone (yearlings). 

Group VI.—Alfalfa and roots (yearlings). 


In calculating the cost of feeding the following prices were charged :— 


Alfalfa hay .... o's wel etawts S100 Deraton 
Meal inreeare. (2 rete 9 wheats nee 1 Crane oa ees oe  2OOU per. tone 
RMI TAGS ct cic cick cis tiles 0 i oe (0-0 ale et Waele ole O00 MRT LOne 
BRC GOTMADS). putes vs os gsc, vie cee t. 4 0) vis eee sad oe OO Dee tOmy 


Attention is called to the fact that we are charging $12 per ton for hay this 
year while $10 per ton was used in calculating the results of last year’s experiment. 
We also made a change in the price of roots, charging $3 instead of $2.50 per ton, 


as was done last year. 
The meal mixture was made up of two parts of oats, two parts of wheat and one 


part of bran. 

The sereenings were obtained from the Taylor Milling and Elevator Co. of 
Lethbridge. They were very light, indeed, but with them was mixed some badly 
damaged wheat. This wheat had heated in the bin and was in bad condition. 

All the sheep except group VI were sold March 27. The Swift Canadian Com- 
pany took 220, one double decked car; and a local firm, Geo. Delaney, took 14 head. 
A flat price of 6-50 cents per pound for both the lambs and the yearlings was obtained. 
Lot VI was held to be disposed of later, the idea being to shear them before selling. 


/ 
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In the following table, however, the results obtained from this group-are given the 
same as if they had been sold. They were not given any grain until eighteen days 
before the close of the experiment. Group V, the one getting alfalfa alone, was 
started with grain 47 days before the close of the period. 


GENERAL STATEMENT. 


Lot I | Pot. IL | Lot TI | Lot IV} Lot V | Lot VI 
yearling} yearling yearling} yearling, yearling 


mbs, 
la wethers.|wethers. wethers.|wethers. wethers, 


tue Sc peas PO, ies ED, He IE 


Number of lambs or yearlings in lot at beginning of 


jy ave RRO ee cao Gad saaeoly eens bats 41 50 50 48 48 48 
Number of lambs or yearlings in lot at end of period. 41 49 50 48 46 48 
Number of days in experiment............... .-6- 117 117 y Wy bre 117 117 117 


Total weight at beginning of experiment..... lb. 2,866 | 3,783 | 3,783 | 3,653 | 3,648 | 3,600 
Average weight per head at beginning of ex- . 


periment: 6 sors. eee EOP a esi g hp " 69°9 | 75°66 | 75°66 76'1 76°0 75°0 — 
Total weight at beginning of experiment after 
deducting weight of loss above........... 8b Sete UES eee! pe a as 3,406 1... cone 
Total weight at end of experiment........... " 4,256 | 5,086 | 5,106 | 5,016 | 4,241 | 4,420 
(Jain: Per. PEFIOd. soa ieee Nees ian beeeeten " 1,390 1,379 1,323 1,363 745 820 
Gain per head per period.......... Stace oeee " 33°9 | 28:14 | 26°46 28°4 16°2 | 17°08 
Gain perhead per Gay3s. f.0% oso ce a see oot " 289 ‘240 226 *242 138 ‘146 
Quantity of meal eaten by lot for period..... " 4,490 5,237 6601 4 2c 2,318 536 
Quantity of screenings eaten by lot for period u |........|....--- |....-.ee 6,903 | cio eae) tes eee 
Amount of alfalfa hay eaten by lot for period 7,660 | 10,425 | 10,861 | 10,668 | 11,769 12,904 
Quantity of roots eaten by lot for period..... " 6,054 |. 7,940 ds. fos ie le ee ee 11, llu 
Sota cost-oF l6ed orc ge ga ge a ete $ 99°94 | 125°78 | 121 17 | 79°76 | 93°79 | 99°45 
Cost of feed eaten by the 41, 46, 48, 49 or 50 
FORNCCUING Yin tee ss. s cela x cee een be cw ee " 99°94 | 124°50 | 121°17 | 7£°76 | 91°80 | 99°45 ~ 
Cost of feed per head for period............. " 2°44 2°54 2°42 1°66 2°00 2°07 
Cost of feed per head per day........ ee acs a CUS. 2°09 2°17 2°07 1°42 sie = A 17% 
Cost to produce one pound gain............. " i-A9 9°03 9°16 6°85 | 12°32] 12°43 
Original cost of yearling wethers at $3.75 per 
BORG Uys as te ice a P spel med eaten $ |....... | 183°75 | 187-50 | 180°00 | 172°50 1 180°06 
Original cost of lambs at 53 cents per pound.. -n | 150°46 | ....... |). 0.0 ce fecc ee ceclecccvcvclecece cad 
Original cost of sheep plus cost of feed.... .. u | 250°40 | 308°25 | 308°67 | 259°76 | 264°30 | 279°45 
Sold at 6°50 cents per pound live weight..... u | 276°64 | 330°59 | 331°89 | 326°04 | 275-66 | 287-30 
Netproht-On-lot wos; cc. coon aes tae " 26°24 | 22°34 | 23°22] 66°28] 11°36 7°85 
Not: profit:per lambs. -..0v...0 cetacececosecss " 64 46 “46 1°38 "25 “16 


Kee 4 


Prats XXXV 


Looking towards the Buildings. Experimental Station, Lacombe. 


Sheep feeding Shed with sheep Barn in background. Experimental Farm, Indian Head, Sask. 
16—1914—p. 600 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM, AGASSIZ, B.C. 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—P. H. MOORE, B.S.A. 


In the line of sheep» we are keeping the Horned Dorset breed exclusively, and 
have at present fifteen ewes (ages ranging from one to four years), one two-year- 
ram and ten ewe lambs. We have had to do very severe culling in the flock in 
er to get rid of some of the old ewes which had proven non-breeders and also two 
mg ewes which became excessively fat: We have only one ewe which has produced 
louble crop of lambs in the season. Number 41 gave birth to a ram lamb on 
sruary 18, 1912 (this lamb was sold to the butcher); on September 6, 1912, she 
e birth to twin lambs (one ram and one ewe), and again on March 31, 1913, she 
e birth to one ewe lamb. Many of-the sheep have had twin lambs, and some of 
best have been saved to sell as breeders, while the rest of them have been disposed 
to the butcher. We have had just one fatality, and this was caused by maggot in 
head (Oestris ovis). We have had one case of pneumonia, which did not prove 
al, and are also pleased to be able to report that there have been no losses from 
d animals; this, we think, is accounted for by the sheep having access to the lanes 
ding to the buildings and not being confined to the bush pastures close to the 
untain. The sheep have been allowed +o run in the same pastures with the 
tle and have always kept in excellent condition without any extra assistance, 
h the exception of a short period while the snow was on the ground, at which time 
y received clover hay and turnips. At lambing time they received a mixture of 
s and bran for a short period; this, at the local market price, would cost about 
‘per sheep. The total outlay for food for the whole flock during the winter 
ounted to $2.90 per sheep. The rest of the year they got their living from the 
stures, and have always kept in excellent condition. 
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SWINE. 


CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA, ONT, 


REPORT OF THE DOMINION ANIMAL HUSBANDMAN.— 
E. §. ARCHIBALD, B.A., B.S.A. 


SWINE. 


There are one hundred and fifty-one head of swine of all classes, which are ei 
being fed experimentally or kept for breeding purposes. The breeds kept are 
shire, Yorkshire and Tamworth. 

The Yorkshires are 85 in number, including 31 breeding sows, 52 young pigs f 
2 stock boars. 

The Berkshires are 26 in number, including 11 breeding ‘sows, 13 young pigs : 
2 stock boars. 

The Tamworths are 40 in number, including 17 breeding sows, 20 young I 
and 8 stock boars. 

The main piggery, erected in 1910, continues to give satisfaction in all respe 
The housing of brood sows during both winter and summer in the single bo. 
cabins has also continued to give excellent results. 

Thea increasing sales and demand for young breeding pigs is a healthy indic#t 
of the increasing interest of farmers, both in the Experimental Farms and in th 
own herds. ; 

- “The experimental feeding work, part of which may be found below, was condue 
and compiled by Mr. Gray and has been quite satisfactory. 


i i ied 


Pic FEEDING EXPERIMENTS. ¥ 


1.—VALUE OF GREEN FEED IN REPLACING MEAL. 


The object of this experiment was to discover the value of green feed for mar 
hogs. 

Fourteen uniformly good hogs, about three months of age, were divided 4 
two lots of seven each. 

Both lots were fed in a pen sufficiently large to give all exercise necessary. © 

The meal mixture was composed of equal parts of shorts and Schumacker fe 

The green feed consisted of green clover. Green feed was cut and hauled to ¢ 
pen daily. . 

The two lots were fed as follows :— 


Lot. I—Meal mixture, 5 pounds of skim milk per pig per day, and all the gre 
clover they would clean up. 


Lot II.—Meal mixture and 5 pounds of skim milk per pig per day. 
In computing results, food stuffs were charged as follows :— € 


Aéal “mixture 2. oo CSc ee ek es ee 
Green féed: 5. io. 5550 se ee ee 3.00 per ton. 
Pkimtomilk Oy... ccc w aw a 15 per ecwt. 
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Test 1—Piag Frepina EXPEeriIMent. 


a 


Lot I. Lot IT. 

a aul Mealoann 

green feed. milk, 
mber Of animals in each lot........ See vais see ahs ty Pee eae ee i if 
ie Ee re oe NTE os cea percha ar os woe ck vb bene tecss lb. 526 574 
st weight, average per Pig.........ecceeeseeens SSE nae SOREL Rae mE ae " 65°7 71°6 
IPE PO TOMN Eg Ce hi tale Sees row tee | ke dcwwevawen’ " 1,261 1,384 
ished weight, average per pig. SEER cette Meteo aia visa Me wees, ois oe'w stag ay 1576 173°0 
mber of days 1 in experiment eee SM ek a Cac icy SCC RAI Rr Cae days. 84 84 
Peet PRE OO TE TOT NOLIN. fs yok wes. cece cle sch owcd detec cessees eae | 3 91°9 100°0 
erage gain per pig per day............ PREP dace stieen es de Rea wae ae 1°09 1°19 
jount of meal consumed.... .. ROR RE RAS ih ae iain ce Strait SA FM 1,892°00 2,726 °00 
Rte FRU CTI ah ch Srarars ais Sid icte Peis ma W vis eidtare's co Ses .c Sipe 4 wis S3 " 3,360 a 360 
Meth SeDOI TOOUr CONSUMER... Gees A cio cw siete Fails aiee vivid weer ek eek 's " 3,600 
mr cost of feed for period |. 20.05.25. Rtg Watars Pele ata ale 2 ole we ek = $ 36°92 . 43°20 
m@ of feed per pig for period ... ......4 2... Setanta ee a bela fis ss xs, i sto " 5°28 6°17 
MPT ODOT Dib Det GAS 2 Ne cigs inte hah nae nine Seis es oo vb an «Phe ots: 6°2 73 
st to produce 1 pound gain live w veight i nas eae resis ane is Cats whe oes Sh reat 41 D2 


a 


Deductions from test.—Results, which were quite satisfactory, pointed to the 
lowing conclusions :— 

1. Greater daily gains may be made from the meal ae milk ration but more 
onomical gains are made by an addition to ration of green cut clover. 

2. The pigs of lot I, receiving clover, were, at the conclusion of the experiment, 
t quite as well finished as those of lot II, but having aes bone and muscular 
velopment, were in splendid shape to take a short finish for market. 

3. Pigs in lot I were at all times on feed while fwo pigs in lot 2 went off feed 
d others showed tendencies that way. This again shows the conditioning and regu- 
ing influences of green feed. 

A. The 3,600 pounds green feed given lot I was replaced by 834 pounds meal 
xture for lot II. Hence, for total gains, 3,600 pounds green feed is equivalent to 
0 pounds meal mixture. In other words, when shorts and Schumacker are fed as 
ove, and this meal mixture costs $28 per ton, then green cut clover may replace 
e-sixth of the meal ration and is then worth $4.51 per ton. 


Test 2.—WInNTER FEEDING. 


Object of Experiment—To test comparative value of feed flour, middlings, 
1k and turnips, in rations for pork production. 

Samples of the feeds were taken, and chemical analyses will be used as a check 
future experimental work of this nature. 


Plan of Experiment.—Fifty young pigs were divided into five lots of ten each. 
ch lot subdivided into two pens of five each. 


x 
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Lot. Ration. How Mixed. 


ooo 


——— 


I. |Barley—ground..... ...s:seeeeeseees } Equal parts. A water slop. 
\Oats— fic! © tarp’ a take ood ee eee er eeees Riae ¢, 
Fe aR Sens eve ee ‘A foil slog! 
Miike (shkitn)) dx. « aciec o> pinams oes gti 3 pounds per pig per day. 
sc pane e mee ewe ee EY EEE \ Equal parts, Water adiied to mix 
. ats— 1 peer ee ees ere recerevere J ° ; 
Turnips.... vo Nae Se ey ne Boiled. TaMOn 64 hee 
See A Batloy—propmnd cacagal cds ake onan | 
ee 5 jt kt eae eae ee ane aa } Bava parts of each. Water slop. 
MUG UB ES sade nee coc Mp A RE Ee 
ss Barle A PVOUNG os asc tai cek an ata aera e 
Vv. Gatien : ee eee eee Pere ae eee parts of each. Water slop. 5 
Feed: Bours.ces ar eats Mee Mote ae ies : 
>» 
In computing results, the foodstuffs were charged at the following rates:—_ 


Barley st oo a Se ered coe Sao ci ane lan ee 
Oats Sk PR a ee ce ed ee : 
Middlings?) SS ae Ra ae aeremiane ; 


Heed four’ 3A tel Saas aioe eS. wine oe en é 

INE Ts aris, ee eagle nag 4 Stern Beet sre, We aang Se ie ars te eC a .20 per cwt. « 
Darn ps tai wee we wale Wee es we ee Te ee 2.00 per ton. - 
The following tables give the details of the experiment :— . 
Lot I—Barley and Oats. 


4 
Lot I. j 
Average 
—_-—_— for 
Pen 1. Pen 2 bs 
a Ve ee BESSA Oat es 
Numiber of ariniale <2 i255... ascary ock oh ace ee 5 5 10 
First weight, gross, December 12, 1912.................0-- lb 422 828 ag 
First weight, average........ 7 0 Biggs es es aoa ASA ag Re rE hn 84°4 165°6 
Finished weight, gross, February 13, 1913................- " 741 1,437- 1,878" 
Hinished weight, average. =. ay. orecs eeent tis nee 7 148°2 227°4 or 
Number of days imexperiment, t.ic 50. -s0scet.ecuxteeen ee days 63 63° 
Average gain per pig for-period 4.2.5. 4.00 «sacks he Ib 63°8 61°8 62°¢ 
Average gain per pig-per day i...» son sue c.ssetemsunaseclee " 1-01 98 *¢ 
Amount of meal consumed...... on Ae saben olaceannaibicce tees " 1,148 1,475" 2,623°¢ 


Amount of roots consumed 
Amount of milk consumed 


Ce Bho OOS 2 O'6'a 6 01688 Cm. ee wee oe ~~ W .. | ele we oe Ole eae bee ae ee 


FETS 2EOCCHOASECOSC POR eEeen ees eCenon * TY . Leth oe we © = 5 OW nll eee © a ae oe 


Ce | 


N.B.—1. The heavier and older pigs of pen 2 made more costly and slower gai’ 
than pen 1, as would be expected. 4 


— 
- 
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Lot II. Barley, Oats and Milk. 


——— 


Lot IT. - 
Average 
ES SS for 
Lot IT 


Penl. | Pen2. 


NET ChE UREN MAD TT, Sten a hs Sol ea van oda e ues ce abc s vee cere ces Ok 5 5 10 
first weight, gross, December 12, 1912..... 2... eee ec eee lb. 346 458 804 
First weight, average................. SS ec ae Ee cae cence " 69°2 91°6 80°4 
Finished weight, gross, February 13, 1913 .....................00. " 720 906 1,626 
MRR CRE, WONG, DVOUAGO soe saad vcs eos veep eS eet ese caescue’s " 144 181°2 "162°6 
eemree GE CU 1a OX OGLEMONUG 25 ook o.cic cc cs scion sclocescdcvcecatces days 63 63 63 
Beer ape pail Per PIP TOF POTIOd 6... on. ee occ ees esccecnccs <i, 74°8 89°6 82°2 
Be PAIL PEC VIC DOP OAs «fa. e vac) cuca. ees cecccceievsies " 1°18 1°42 1°30 
INRNTaNAS ie PRP CONINUITIEEE Sed coos po. nko viele 6 Nec ce ceecascws case " 974 1,342 2,316 
Amount Ee att ae <A EOSAa aOn a Ee ope eet Waele ays eeeete eT ame ; ; 
SIA, OE Tit OGTEUNIOU Gs ae sca acc acne Soa wev ec veceveadvaes " 945 | 945 | 1,890 
ent ie POG LOE OL IOU rs cate eels so ia io einke oie sre civ ck oe ecu he'e we $ 14°56 ior eee 
moat.of feed per pig for period. 25.2.0... ccm acsesaes a ee " 2°91 3°90 3°4 
Mat FOR DOF DIO DOP GAY eos. ce enc ora uviescttedeeccceneeies cts. 4°6 6°2 5°4 
Cost to produce 1 pound gain live weight................ re iene 3°90 4°30 4°1 


N.B.—Here again the younger and lighter pigs made more economical gains. 


Lot I1I.—Barley, Oats and Cooked Turmps. 
Lot ITI 7 
Average 
a SS for 
Lot ITI. 
Pen. 1 Pen. 2. 

NRE MER EM ore ao lin ie ian Sane ie dive a s'pecccs ve weeeseaey 5 5 10 
First weight, gross, December 12, 1912........ Were teks de-N dost 6 Ib. 418. 854. 1272 
Maret Weight, AVETAZE. ..- .. owe ce es ns econ Bence enscecsesccccceccs " 83.6 170.8 127.2 
Finished weight, gross, February 13, 1913.,........0+eseeeseeeees " 727 1199 1926 
Finished weight, ‘average.............2065 ete eee al Paiowiere a " 145.4 239.8 192.6 
Number of days in experiment .......... cece eeesec cers ree ceneeeee 63. 63.°-. b68s 
Average gain per pig for period. ..........seceee reece cee cteeeeeee " 61.8 69. 65.4 
Average gain per pig per day.... ..... Wee acs cw ct en's 3 wren ase n .98 1.09 1.03 
PemmouTt Of WEA] CONSUME... 6. cc ccc ccc ce seen cercces ceceeeecs “ 1072. 1465. 2537. 
Amount of roots consumed........ccccreesccccccccertceseerecees " 1072. 1465. 2537. 
Amount of milk consumed ............eeeeeeceeserreeereees Necgo. Wt) lee ae ea Pam ls cas 0 ahaeny eer 
Total cost of feed for period......-.. ces seee cece cece ee eeeee sees $ 15.54 21.23 36.77 
Cost of feed per pig for period..........-.+seeeceeerereeeee teens $ S711 4.25 3.67 
Cost of feed per pig per day.. ....... 2 cece reece eee enceeeenees cts. 4.93 6.74 5.83 
Cost to produce 1 pound gain live weight..........-.-- mate fea re " 5.0 6.1 5.55 


N.B.—Here again the younger and lighter pigs made more economical gains. 
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Lot 1V.—Barley, Oats and Middlings. 


Le ee ee ee 
a ea eee Ui ee at nT [es 


Lot IV. 
Average 
ener ——| _ for 
Lot IV. 


Pen 1. Pen 2. 


i a a 
— SS — 


Mamber of animala:. <2. Seecicd edt pac ane aces as Chal eege ph eeunelt es 3 5 10 
First weight, gross, December 12, 1912..........seceeeeeee seeves ib. 418 350 768 
Tirst: weight, MVCLAKO, 5 sile sv does cd ones saa she ewe W apn hes a 83°6 70 76°38 
Finished weight; gross, February 13, 1913.........ceecsseecceeoees " 738 617 1,355 
Finished weight Averages sy <9 iinv een <0p BAagmse sci SP ae Seeoene geet 147'6 123°4 135°5 
Number of days,in experiments. 3% aces vv pap aehe Fao Dee kebereen days 63 63 63 
Average gain per pig for period ....5.-ccceresseessoe PPE Ay ar lb. 64 63°4 58°7— 
Average ‘gainper Pig Per Gay ..e'avns sap ad comp hb she wpinentomsmire " 1°01 0°83 0°92 
wmornrn Got Meal. cOpsUMIeds sc a-Cwe aw 2 wikis dake decides awa eee eal " 1,019 1,021 2,040 
Amount-of roots consumed. + .5. sheen oe AKT eo eles sada vip mins eore ee © i, dv base cd al cede oaee Orne ae de 
Ambunt of milk: consumed 205 of nd a ap oo ak eo MR pee hak rte CPT Pr oe Les ok ied & 
Total cost of feed for Period ook sw vis dog ah x asa eee kee eee $ 14°26 14°29 14°27 
Cost of feed per pig for period...... sd cia's ariel pie yrs evens a ne $ 2 85 2°85 2°85 
Costiof ‘feed per pig: per day: 45th Sa ee ae ne io 2 _. eta. 4°52 4°52 4°52 
Cost to produce 1 pound gain live weight...............sceesereee cts 4°40 5°30 4°85 
N.B.—In this lot the heavier pigs made more economical gains. 
Lot V.—Barley, Oats and Feed Flour. 
= 
Lot V 
Average 
—_— —_—-——_— ——— — —. or @ 
: * Lot V. 
Pen 1. Pen 2. 
Umber OF ANitMals=<. A. C. skins ORB Ned al g ate San ee saan | Cae eee f 5 10 3 
First weight, gross, December 12, 1912 2. cc. 26. cee cn ediss ow ene Ib. 3D- 551 905 
First weight, average............. at oon Dadi 12%. 0 tam oterdalie tee " 70°8 110°2 90°5 
Finished weight, gross, February 13, 1913.......0..0..eeeceegeces " 592 907 1,499 . 
Finished weight, average ... ....... PEs Ne RO bial G8 118°4 | 18174 | - 149-97 
Number of days in experiment......... EN pte ee ete la ite Slob ass tae days 63 63 63 
Average gain per pig for period...............-- Aa OPP ERE Comer. lb. 47°6 7i:2 59°4 
Average gain per pig per day..... Nh Dol oe ee eae cece rae F 0°75 1°43 0°94 
Amount of sal consumed, tes. iene dosstees oe tebe " 836 1,272 2,108 @ 
MOU OL roots CGnSENIOU, Fee. tc ves a sew ia ene Cee ee eee. eee Se eee 
AMNOUnt Of milk Coxsdured 275 ccc, hn Sad Se eRe Raa ee eae ae eee 
‘Lotal*cost of feed'for period ai viaean oS ben eee eee $ 12-12 18°44 | 30°54. 
Cost'of fead -per pig for period, . 2 ves wees os oe eee $ 2°42 3°68 By 
Sost.of feed. per pig per days es sree Sek lee a eee cts. 3°84 5°84 4° 
Cost to produce 1 pound:gain Live weight. virescens esc kes eee ewe cts. 5 5°10 5°05. 
+. 


T * : : ‘ : a 
N.B.—Here again the younger and lighter pigs made more economical gains. 


Deductions from experiment are as follows :— ; 
= Pf pee : . ae 
1, Skim milk is an outstandingly cheap pork producer. Comparing lot II with! 
lot I we notice :— : 


ie 4 


(1) One pound mixed barley and oatmeal equals 1-7 pounds milk. Tf! 


meal is worth $27 per ton, then milk has a value of 79c. per cwt. when fed as! 
above. : 


5 
> 
4 
-—% 
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(2) For light hogs, 70 pounds and up, 400 pounds milk is as good 
as. 100 pounds ground meal (oats and barley) which, when fed at 3 pounds 
per hog per day and above meal worth $27 per ton, makes milk worth about 
34 cents per cwt. 


(8) For heavier hogs in lot II vs. lot I, the skim milk was worth 28 cents 
per cwt. 


2. Middlings was the next cheapest substitute for a part of the ‘oats and barley 
meal.’ Comparing lot I with lot IV, we find that when oat and barley meal is worth 
>27 per ton, that middlings, when fed as one-third of meal ration may be worth $44 
per ton, one pound middlings being worth 1-63 pounds oat and barley mixture. 

3. Younger and light pigs did not take readily to feed flour nor would any of 
either pen in lot V take large quantities of this meal. Nevertheless, this lot stood 
third in order of economy of production. Comparing lots V and I, we find if the 
barley aud oat meal is worth $27 per ton, then feed flour may replace one-third of 
said meal and have a value of $42.15 per ton, one pound feed flour being worth 1-56 
pounds oat and barley mixture. ; 

Probably if a smaller quantity had been used, in proportion to the oat and 
barley meal, the heavy, sticky nature of the meal would not have been so objectionable 
with these pigs. : 

_ 4, Cooked turnips added to the meal ration economized but little over the meal 
(oat and barley) alone. 

Comparing lot I and III, we notice that if oat and barley meal is worth $27 
per ton, then cooked turnips are worth $2.30 per ton, one pound oat and barley 
mixture being worth 11-8 pounds cooked turnips. The cost of cooking the turnips 
was not here included. This would point to the inadvisability of cooking turnips 
for feeding hogs. 

5. I should advise readers to compare the foregoing experiment with an experi- 
ment reported in the last annual report. By so doing there will be noticed similar 
results, namely :— 

First, as to the great value of skim milk. 

- Second, as to the but slightly more economical pork production by feeding cooked 
turnips rather than raw, the cost of cooking not considered. 

Third, that meal (oats and barley) as a water slop is the most expensive food- 
stuff when fed alone. : : 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Below ‘are submitted inventories and returns for the swine on the Central 
Experimental Farm during the year April 1, 1912, to March 31, 1913. 

In spite of the expense incurred by the extra labour of experimental work, this 
branch has again shown a profit. 


Summary of Piggery Operations 1912-13. 


OL aha. is Ca dye a a ee a re a $2,603.89 

Weltict 01 WIMMUEO 2 i esis wwe ee es 200.00 

Value of pigs on hand April 1, 1918 .. .. .. 4,157.00 
$6,960.89 

Cost of feed and bedding .. .. «+ «+ e+ e+ +s $1,653.75 

Cost Of Inbour ss. eee ee os we yD 

Value of stock on hand April 1, 1912... .. .. 4,197.25 
$6,701.00 


Profit for year .. «+ «+ s+ e+ o% he $ 259.89 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM, NAPPAN, N.S. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—R. ROBERTSON. 
BREEDING SWINE. 


The herd of swine at present on the Farm consists of 1 Yorkshire boar, 2 York- 
shire sows, 1 Berkshire boar and 1 Berkshire sow. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH SWINE. 


To determine the value of feeding skim milk to swine, a test was made with two 
lots of five each, termed lot I and lot II. Both lots were fed a uniform meal ration 
throughout the test, lot I being fed 3 pounds skim milk per pig per day, and lot I 
being fed 6 pounds skim milk per pig per day. For the first six weeks of this test 
a small quantity of oil cake, averaging 1 pownd per day for each lot, was fed dry, 
mixed with an equal weight of crushed oats, and during that period shorts only, were 
fed mixed with the milk. After the first six weeks the meal mixture consisted of 
equal parts, by weight, of crushed oats, crushed barley and shorts. 

In computing results, food stuffs were charged for at the following rates :— 


Meal mixtiite.iae st eke Soe eee $30.00 per ton. 
Skim milk 72-5 A aes ie Pees ar oe ars .20 per cwt. * 


a 


Pia Freepinc ExPERIMENT. 


—— Lot I. Lot II 
Bturmber-of pigsint lob... «20:0 cocidhts ware taco eather nie acien coarse ee Ee 5 5 
Total weight at beginning of experiment............20.cceccueee ceceues 160 150 


see wee eee ere sei nee 240 sereeee 
er a 
Pee em CS e ere eC eee eee reese eeeseeeseseee 
Teme eee ee eee eee eer esesresesee seer eeresereoresees 
rc er a or oer ey 


seer ee ee eee eres eeesrereereeee oH eeee - ee eeeeees 


se eee eee sere ee eeteeeresesneereereeeeerer see 
i 


Deductions.—The following points of interest and value might be noted in the 

results of above experiment :— 
1. That profitable pork may be produced by winter feeding of young feeders. 
2. The extra 1,980 pounds of skim milk produced an extra gain of 143 pounds 


pork. As the finished pork was worth 8 cents live weight, this extra milk was worth 
57 cents per ewt. af : 


i 


Prats XXXVII 


Tamworth Sows (10 months of age) in Winter Quarters. Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 
Note: (1) Uniformity of sows ; (2) Good condition and comfort in these quarters. 


Swine Cabins, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. Winter quarters for brood Sows. 
Note: (1) Structure of cabins; (2) Exercising yards made of hurdie fences, 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM, BRANDON, MAN. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—W. C. McKILLICAN, B.S.A. 
| BREEDING SWINE. 


There are nineteen swine on the Farm at present. These are divided between 
wo breeds as follows :— 

Yorkshire: 8 sows, 1 boar and 9 young pigs 

Berkshire: 2 sows and 4 young pigs. 

During the year the following young pigs were sold to farmers, for breeding 
urposes: 2 Yorkshire boars, 1 Yorkshire sow and 2 Berkshire boars. Thirty-one 
acon pigs were sold to the butcher, at prices from 74 to 84 cents per pound. 


FEEDING EXPERIMENTS. 


BARLEY VS. SHORTS. 


An experiment was conducted, -in which chopped barley was compared with 
horts aas a feed for young pigs, averaging 70 to 75 pounds in weight, at the beginning 
f the test. The pigs used were from early fall litters, and had received no milk or 
my commercial substitute for it. Up to the start of the experiment, they had been 
ed on shorts, barley and feed fiour. 

They were divided, on December 14, 1912, into two lots, as nearly evenly as 
ossible; there were three Berkshires and one Yorkshire in each lot. @ne lot received 
arley chop, and the other shorts; in addition, both lots received a small quantity of 
eed flour and some mamgels. The quantities fed daily at the start were: Barley or 
horts, 21 pounds per pig; feed flour, 2 pound per pig; mangels, 2 pounds per pig. 

These quantities were increased as the pigs grew. It was found that the pigs on 
he barley could use more feed, and they were consequently given a little heavier 
ation. The quantities in each case were kept to what the pigs would clean up with 
‘elish. The grain feeds were purchased at the following rates: Barley, $15 per ton; | 
shorts, $20 per tom; feed flour, $28 per ton. The mangels were grown on the Farm 
ind are valued at $3 per-ton. The results are as follows :— 


—-—- Lot I. Lot IT 

MN EIEN ie gag hey cw Siw eiel < veep 8,0 <0 8 8 Re 0-0 wd ines Ou we lb 4 4 
Fight at eee of test, December 14, 1912.2... .. cc cece eee reece ee eeee " 292 289 
eight at end of test, February 14. 1913............. 2s eee eee cece se eees " 492 425 
IE TO ES SOR OU en PE PO en eee eee ee " 200 af 143 ss 
BIN Per Pig Per MAY .... 0... eee eeeeeec eres c see e cect eceseceseseees rears " 3 
otal amount of barley fed. ... 1... cece cece cece cece cece nc eserecrcsccccccs " 208. ab ee ee oe 
istal ammount of shorts fed ..25......0.6005 cece ccctecscsces secececvcce: ti. itis ohare 37 
otal amount of feed flour fed..... 2... ee eee cece eee eee acc e es cree eeenenes " 2484 248 
otal amount of mangels fed.......... cece cece eer e reece eereet teeteere " vie Pet 
otal cost of feed......-..---see reer ste nedcecsenereeecssccsscesusscanrs $ ee 

+ of feed per 100 pounds gain in WORD | aasyis ste 0 evltn Un ge toe a wees oe $ 7 40 


‘This is a decided victory for barley. Of course, it would not always be possible 
o buy barley at % cent per pound, but even if it were the same price as the shorts, 
he results would still be in its favour. It is possible that the similarity between the 
Ihorts and feed flour made the ration that contained both not so palatable and well 
alanced as the one that had barley and feed flour, and part of the failure of the shorts 
due to that cause. 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION, LACOMBE, ALTA. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—G. H. HUTTON, B.S.A. 
SWINE. 


The Animal Husbandry Division of the Central Experimental Farm sent thi 
Station four pure-bred Yorkshire sows. These, with one Berkshire sow, constitut 
the stock of breeding hogs. A fall litter of six Yorkshire pigs are now being fed fon 
market. 


vebogt 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM, ACASSIZ, B.C. 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—P. H. MOORE, B.S.A. 
SWINE. 


It is gratifying to be able to report a substantial increase in the number of hogs 
ept on the Farm, nearly all the increase coming from our own breeding. There has 
een a very great demand during the year for breeding stock, particularly the York- 
hire breed (which we are now keeping exclusively) and we have not been able ta 
upply this demand within seventy per cent. The demand has come chiefly from the 
ewer sections of the country, and from farmers who do not know of other places 
o locate stock. Our herd is still headed by Summerhill Jerry 21st, and there are 
iow on hand eleven brood sows, ranging in age from nine months to four years. 

Although this branch has been greatly handicapped by lack of adequate accom- 
nodation, we have come through the year with few losses, and the hog branch has 
yroved one of the most remunerative on the Farm. 

During the early winter we fitted up an old hen-house, and in this ran a bunch 
f hogs on experimental work. Although the conditions were not all that could be 
lesired, some information has been collected, and while the progress of the work 
vhich we are reporting does not prove definitely the value of the food, we are 
ublishing a summary of the work as carried on to date. The work is still being 
ollowed up under summer conditions with new hogs, and if we are fortunate enough 
o have the hogs next winter, we intend to finish up this work in good shape. 


HOG-FEEDING EXPERIMENTS. 


On account of the number of inquiries coming to the Farm regarding the food 
value of rice meal, we decided to make a few trials with it for hog feeding. This 
neal is a by-product from rice mills. It seems light, but fibrous, and contains some 
racked rice. The analysis made by Mr. F. T. Shutt, Dominion Chemist, is as 
follows :— 
| Per Cent. 
ee te re Sah oie gala wp Lo ecte'e en isiel-> AOA 
ee reise sab fos. Sas 6: wooed ee 


a a eu ra ct 55 gow ska es cece nee aeons epee eee 
CIN EA gee wn ia Sew ok Se eek be eee oe OOTO 
INT mre ee hs) gry yet ee. eae pat ews Cmere sc Orde 


SUMMER FEEDING, 


We used for this experiment some half-bred Yorkshire pigs and several pure-breds 
hich were not good enough in all points to register as breeders. 

They had a moderate amount of exercise in the yards, and were run four to a 
en. They were fed three times daily and kept well bedded, but the yards sometimes 
ot quite dirty. The grain and milk was weighed at cach meal, but clover, green 
eas and oats were fed ad lubitum. 


16—394 
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Foop ror 100 Pounn) 


Average GAIN. 
Ration. un. ene — 
' ally. 
Grain. Milk. 
Lh. Lb. Lb. 
Wheat shorts, milk, and green food .... 1. ceseeeee  epeees eee 1°16 210° 851°2 
Wheat shorts, one-third peas, oats, barley, one-third rice meal, 
one-third milk and green food, .... ......-seeeseseeeweceeees pa | 276° 900°1 
Oats, peas and barley (ground), milk and green food.............. 1°42 211° 703°4 


WINTER FEEDING. 


In the winter feeding trial, eight pens were used, four pigs in each pen and eig 
pigs on each ration. The breeds consisted of nine pure-bred Yorkshires, grade Yor 
shires and Yorkshire and Berkshire crosses. The ages ranged from six months { 
three months. The pigs were sorted to get equal weights in each pen, and a pen ¢ 
large and one of small pigs were used in each trial, as it was impossible to get enoug 
pigs all the same age, breeding and size. They were confined in pens, eight fer 
by nine feet, and not allowed outside. The pens were cleaned out every alternat 
day and kept well bedded with cut straw. They were in an old _ well-lighte 
building on a plank floor two feet above the ground. During cold weather they wer 
too cold, but at all times they had sufficient fresh air. The food was weighed ¢ 
them for each meal, and each pen got what it could eat up clean. The pens fed ric 
meal grew a very heavy coat of hair and looked rough throughout. Several times th 
pigs in these rice meal pens stiffened up and refused food, even when having le 
food at the time than their neighbours. They had to be dosed with Epsom salt: 
The other pens were always hungry and active throughout the trials. In contrast t 
the summer trials each pig received only ‘two and one-half pounds of skim mil 
instead of fifteen pounds daily. ¢ 

Rice meal vs. wheat shorts; fed in conjunction with skim milk and mangels:— 


Foop For 100 Pounrs GaIn. 


: Average Dressed 

Ration. daily gain. he ; = meat. 

Grain. | Milk. | Mangels. Total. : 

Lb Lh Lb, Lb. | Per cent. 

Rice meal, milk and mangels...... .7075 365 355 785 1505 77'8 . 


Wheat shorts, milk, mangels....... 1.176 240 233 518 991 77°83 
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Rice meal and wheat shorts, equal parts by weight, vs. oats, peas, barley (home 
grown) and wheat shorts, equal parts fed with mangels or milk :— 


Foop ror 100 Pounps Gain. 


; Average San ESC ace Dressed 
Ration. daily gain. ae meat. 
Grain. | Milk. | Mangels. Total. 
Lb. - Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. Per cent. 


Rice meal, wheat shorts, milk and 
PPT Mineo ica se oa *925 248 263 526 | 1037 77°67 


milk and mangels............. 1°04 247 243°5 | 489 979°5 75°82 
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REPORT 


"ROM 


DIVISION OF FORAGE PLANTS 


H. Grispare, Esq., B.Agr. 
Director, Dominion Experimental Farms, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit herewith the report of the Division of Forage 
ants for the year ending March 31, 1913. 

In the following pages are presented the results of the work with forage plants, 
cluding Indian corn, field roots, alfalfa, clovers and grasses, carried out at the 
sntral Experimental Farm, as well as at the branch Farms and Stations. 

To the experiments with forage plants which, before the Division of Forage 
ants was established, consisted chiefly in testing of different varieties to ascertain 
eir comparative value, has been added, during the year, breeding work with alfalfa, 
yvers, timothy and orchard grass. 

In starting the breeding work, as well as in keeping the records for the experi- 
ents already under way when the Division was established, much valuable assist- 
ice has been given by Mr. F. S. Browne, B.S.A., who, from August 1, 1912, to March 
, 1913, acted as foreman in the most faithful and competent manner. 


I have the honour to be, Sir 
Your obedient servant, 


M. O. MALTE, 
Dominion Agrostologist. 
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CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA, ONT. 


REPORT OF THE DOMINION AGROSTOLOGIST—M. 0. MALTE, Ph.D. 
INDIAN CORN, 


The whole season was rather unfavourable for experiments with Indian corn. 
(he very wet weather during the first part of June and the appearance of the larvx 
£ the Click beetle (Cryptohypnus abbreviatus) necessitated re-sowing in the middle 
f June to such an extent that the results of the comparative tests can be used only 
pproximately. 

Date of sowing, June 15. Date of cutting, September 30. Planted in hills 36 
nehes apart each way. 

Inpian Corn.—Test of Varieties. 


-3 
od 
2 ; re 
3 Name of Variety. Condition when cub. Weight per acre. 
7 : ° 
Tons, Lb 
1 (Champion White Pearl...............-...-- ©... {Grain EE VOROLU. ghee Sees 22 1,000 
m Marly Mastodon .. 00 206... css  cvewcecetes onde a 0 eae tas Seeokeete 21 1,200 
IC LOL WEIGUIS MG ory ccc one's 6 sao iyiclewh oceue ds " Mian ie eee ie? 17 1,300 
4 Hiapicved MRE a es Wen She Caw ate Pelee’ o e's uw _ beginning to harden. 24 300 
5 |Early Longfellow .......-.. Rete ee Se te tens Mtoe " u to glaze... 14 100 
RAE CMD EMAYR cot hie Fs x odie tok Slee einen’ nae alse s u “ to harden. 13 1,900 
Mr RRIZOY SIN OLED TOAKOUN fcc wine eo ccc one vee css dee u " " : 16 1,400 
fea tite GCap Yellow Dent: ceo d. cece cca ceacs Re alt DATO ae sees 13 400 
SU eS eS tai hs OCs OUiae Sila» sh ov OB ivis wip alee s'.lery pin BOL Des aaxs.s Gre tees 12 1,100 
MRED COS SPECT os Sa cele we anes Coleen sm eee as eT VOrY SCLC. > sca ane 12 1,600 
Aree ATE COLE De reg cao acc c case Ou vnsiee enh usa’ " " ee aie so et ap elec shale 10 400 
TIIORIOL. fF GO OL ea 5,700 vases 6 D8 cs vin sis'e 10d voles s Le TROL Gree Mase lero a 22 1,700 
ANVOPAPO.. odie seen 16 1,709 


FIELD ROOTS. 


Four main groups of field roots were experimented with during the year 
912-13, viz. turnips (including swedes), mangels, carrots and sugar beets. 

Of each of these groups, a number of varieties were grown in order to determine 
their yielding power. Each variety was grown in two rows, the length of the rows 
and the distance between them being calculated in such a way that each variety 
xecupied Yoo of an acre or thereabout. The yield per acre of the crop of each varicty 
's calculated from the weight of the crop from “oo of an acre. 

The advantage of late pulling having been definitely proven by experiments 
varried out during a number of years previous to 1910, all field roots were pulled as 
late as possible. The exact date for the pulling of each group of field roots is given 
in connection with the report of each group. 

The soil on which the experiments with field roots were made varied from rather 
light and somewhat sandy loam to clay loam. 

Before sowing the land was made up in drills two feet apart and rolled so as to 

ake a good, firm seed bed. 
619 
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TURNIPS (INCLUDING SWEDES). 


Date of sowing, May 25. Date of pulling, October 23 and 24. Distance betw 


the plants in the rows, 7 inches. 


Turnips.—Test of Varieties. 


ba 

8 | 

5 Name of Variety. Tie ee igs 
= : 


Acre. Acre. 


— -— 
a EE | LL LT 


Thala Westourys os ites heb enes ote deve waster He wae ewe adalat 992 1149 
% |Selected Purple YPop Westbury Sie tin ahaa tempers lenis eee 33 1110 1118 
2 Magnum Donum: <525 .si0sahe we Ses onesie neds papers wae 32 92 1068 
4 Hartley’ & BYOUZ6-LOPy ia tn awecar Sante DOR Oe he oh Taw ond wae eee 30 1780 1029 
5 |Halewood’s. Brotize: Tops). cas cee pce b eae caateus oss coueu ee mars 26 174 869 ~ 
GS trertechion\. .c6 Sac <n pussies eae eo wise nea ee eo bain ek waive tua antes 30 1642 1027 
T1000 AAICK 5 ica vaseline acns Son RES aa tate eta des eee aeaees tees 872 1247 
rc fe UTI Flos ad 5 eee ie Sole re inate Vine serie eee one Sloind oat teste 30 270 1004 
Oi TESA ccs oy bois wise aistece, wot tale gisie Bite te ete ass Waele pam ae ee 28 810 947 
10 ;Mammoth Clyde.......,..... Be ey ee thx See Bs) 960 849 
LISs (3190 Barieholin, 3,255.8 wanes es berei es ae Ne vebaae 0s aewhenewen 29 800 980 
13>  Daneboln ci. on ecu gioee ws a ee aes aS oe Fe aokee eka eSorer = ate bs 35 1348 1189 
13. |Skirving’s..... «2: Katie ire piesa eee woh eh ak aod eet alee ita wien 36 226 1203 
14s \Kangardo; 2. ss asta nares a Say irda aa Gases te etme 36 520 1208 
15 {2196 TTankard sisiahe = iSO dts, v are ola tale Sim Oak. nce’ ete ale Wace ie ee 32 1678 1094 
16> 12107 Kunen: Bortielders .25 oss ans danced dus weknasr hearer eutiens 32 464 1074 24 
Va Best or Alto os cee eee oc ata ae ean ea he bane Cake .| 40 1634 1360 34 
aS -Osrters Mlephants icc ate ckaisch + sauna kGins es ps pean arabes aioe 36 520 1208 
1S: |Carter’s Prize Winner... 0... oes. en ee Rupe ae seek ae yaar ee 39 812 1313 
AVOEACO Sate cy itis art inwS owicetes 1ee Oise em 33 144 1102 24 


Early in the season the young plants were attacked to quite an extent by cut- 
worms. It is estimated that, with the plants growing about seven inches apart im 
the rows, about fifteen per cent were eaten by cutworms. The gaps in the rows thus 
established were re-sown immediately after the damage was observed, but, in spite 
of all care taken, the result of the attack of the cutworms was that the crop became 
somewhat uneven. It must be mentioned that, as soon as the first sign of the 
presence of cutworms was discovered, the experimental field was sprinkled with bran, 
treated with Paris green. This, no doubt, prevented the experiments from being mone 
seriously affected. 

The results of the tests were more seriously influenced by~ club-root disease. 
which appeared in practically all varieties. It is hoped, however, that this disease 
in following years will be checked by the liberal application of lime (at a rate of 
two tons to the acre) which was given to the infested field in the fall after the reo! 
crop had been harvested, and early in the spring of 1913. 
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Date of sowing, May 22 and 23. Date of pulling, October 18. Distance between 
the plants in the rows, 7 inches. 


Mancets.—Test of Varieties. 


i 
@ = 
3 Name of Variety. Yield per acre. Yield per acre. 
5 
Zi 
Tons Lb Bush Lb 
1 |Giant Yellow Globe............ ateitchere eaheec es 44 263 1,471 03 
Bo seliectadY ellow Globes icc: ...ds sc cassetcccelsc vas a 42 60 1,401 00 
3 |Selected Giant Yellow Globe..........ccceececces 39 923 1,315 23 
* 4 |Windsor Yellow Globe .... . Usa brsia cto Bee 5 45 224 1,503 44 
eMC EO MRATO ie yi oki aG sno ose tne elec e eck scat 26 705 878 . 25 
og Ea OEE TE gra lt a ae a a ee 31 570 1,042 50 
7 ‘Selected Perfection.............. pant cadicectarsinls wie vss 28 270 937 50 
8 |Prize Mammoth tie ete ae. as Reacdnsiann arte 25 436 840 36 
§ \Mammoth Long Red.... ss 5....0.. See a ae Rate en 23 1,727 795 7 
10 (2194 Mammoth Long Red.......... Rave cletejeice tear 19 107 635 07 
#19516 Mammoth Long Reds 0. ec ces asec eeese 28 1,575 959 35 
iat Ol Parres-bongV GLOW. 5. ccc. cn cacy nets cee eee 24 641 810 41 
13 (2192 BarresYellow Half-Long............08. 000. 28 226 937 06 
Beret, WOU ER OROOTION, <6 ice veces 6 cioewes ae clatccee cs 27 172 902 52 
BST E Say Ura] 76 1 Sat ah ear as ae pene re oe: 27 639 910 39 
Biae™ PhaMMHI CALCIO; - cove cece ww do csdse%s'scuchiseaapess 25 809 846 49 
17 |Giant Yellow Intermediate... .......... Bina 19 1,228 653 48 
18 |Giant Yellow Intermediate...... re tet 24 474 807 54 
meeorCrianG 5 CLlOwW Oval. oo. becce cele  scsla co's one peace 26 304 871 44 
oes Giant White Half Sugar. 6.0. sede castes weenees 27 78 901 18 
21 |Giant White Half Sugar .......... agenesis 28 1,254 954 14 
22 |Giant Intermediate Sugar. ..........00. .eeeeees 26 1,705 895 05 
REAM PEIN SUPAE etc cs, <6 6c te ccewnl swe es 48% iahiee 1,028 983 48 
Average...... Han SAS rene 29 61 967 41 


In connection with the yield of different varieties of mangels it must be 
mentioned that the injurious effect of cutworms necessitated transplanting to quite 
a considerable extent, the result necessarily being that fair conclusions as to the com- 
parative yielding powers of the different varieties were difficult to draw. 


CARROTS. 


Date of sowing, May 25. Date of pulling, October 20. Distance between the 
plants in the rows, 3 inches. % 
o Carrots.—Test of Varieties. 
——— 


s Name of Variety. Yield per acre. - Yield per acre. 
A [PIES ATL is ee ee 
Tons Lb Bush Lb 
1 \Ontario Champion .....+++++6s Siu dee nants sdeoyes 18 1,436 623 5G 
2 |\Chantenay......-..--scereeecerercceesseceasrees 16 436 - 640 36 
3 {Half Long Chantenay....-...+-s++-eseesreesenees 14 930 482 10 
4 |Mammoth White Intermediate.......-ssee-- “ere 21 434 707 14 
5 |Giant White Vosges........-++- Ey Perey 17 818 580 18 
G§ |White Belgian ......  cscceceecteeecereeerceeers 21 1,218 720 18 
AVETAZC. cscs ccceeerrcenecseneesenees 18 545 609 5 


ee 
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SUGAR BEETS. 


Date of sowing, May 24. Date of pulling, October 19. Distance between the 
plants in the rows, 6 inches. 


Suaar Beets.—Test of Varieties. 


3 Name of Variety. Yield per acre. Yield per acre. 
5 

Ai - 
Tons Lb Bush. Lb 
1 |Vilmorin’s Improved (A)...:......scsccccccvceoocs 16 1,510 558 30 
2 Giinesinrs Improved (B)........-:- PE! Sees 16 340 539 00 
BVIK litt W anwlenen= .cceds viens wslesuade ease eae a re 15 85 50 25 
AVOYARO 823 os ce mae seetae oleae ee aes 15 1,978 532 58 

RED CLOVER. 


Twenty plots of red clover of different origin were sown in 1911. Except for 
Nos. 1 and 2 only one cutting was taken for hay, the second being reserved for seed 
production. The following table gives the yield :— . 


YIELD PER ACRE. YIELD PER ACRE. : 
First cut, JUNE 26. SEconD out, Aue. 23. Tora YIuLD PER ACRE. 
Number. ee ee ee 
Green. Dry. Green. Dry. Green. Dry. ; 
¥ 
Tons. Lb. | Tons. Lb. | Tons. Lb. | Tons. Lb. | Tons. Lb. | Tons. Lb. { 
Datos tists oa 8 280 1 1,680 2 1,280 Prva fe. = 10 1,520 2 940 
a ES 10 ~=—-:1,280 S Ae nee 2 1,040 emery et 13 320 2 12103 
3S RI ae ae 4 1,680 i 80 |2nd crop reserved for seed.... 4 1,680 1 80 
Carpet ease 4 140 Rt eo! !) n " Sapte 4 14 -. 19308 
tte anes nisin 2 1,840 1,200 " " 2 1,840 -- 12008 
Meee a a wy Ss 5 40 1 40 " 7 5 40 1 
(eae 5 520 Lite LOO n " : 5 520 1 160 
Sea Sesde dare, sink 5 1,440 1,800 " " 5 1,440 vient 5 Ae 
Se 12 480 Stet adewe " " 12 480 ee 
OS eae 8 1,990 2 520 " " 8 1,990 2 520 
1 Sree 5 420 1 1,840 " " 5 420 1 1,840 
[ME e eee 6 560 5 ee ikehew. " " see 6 560 on “aga 
LESS eee CHa! Oy bt Mey Se 80 " " Bec 4 1,120 1 
Maia font ve Too uneven for |record. 
ean See 5 560 1 600 " " eee 5 560 1 600 
1 SE eee 8 1,200 2 20 " et : 8 1,200 2 20 
1 Ree 5 880 1 420 " " on 5 880 1 420 
ASiity tea oc 9 120 2 320 " " et 9 120 2 320 
1 Bt res Sere 5 800 1 560 " " ae 5 800 1 560 
DOs care lateics: 5 480 1 320 " " Pata 5 480 1 320 
ee eee SS 


The red clover seed produced from the above lots was generally of a rather 
inferior quality. This was due, not only to the season, which was far from suitable 
ior seed production, but also to the presence of the Clover Seed Chaleid (Brucho- 
phagus funebris) which infested the seed very seriously. The seed secured was saved 
with the intention of using it for breeding purposes in 1913. 
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In addition to the above-mentioned plot experiments with red clover, started in 
911, a new line of work was taken up, viz.; breeding from individual plants. 

A large number of samples of red clover seed were collected during the summer 
911, in different parts of Canada, principally from the provinces of Quebee and 
sritish Columbia. From these were selected, in 1912, thirty-seven samples, each of 
hich came from one single plant. From each sample thus selected, twenty hills were 
lanted, two feet apart each side. On account, however, of the weather conditions and 
ther unfavourable factors, only a comparatively small number of the hills produced 
lants. 


ALFALFA. 


At the beginning of the fiscal year 1912-13, twenty plots of alfalfa, secured from 
ifferent sources, were growing at the Central Experimental Farm. From these plots 
hree cuttings were taken, the first June 22, the second July 24, the third October 3. 
_ The yield is given in the following table :— 


Alfalfa.—Yveld of Different Varieties. 


1ST OUT. 2ND OUT. 3RD CUT. Toran YIELD. 
Number. 2 eee oes é 
Green. Dry. Green. Dry. Green. Dry. Green. Dry. 

Tons. Lb.|Tons. Lb./Tons. Lb./Tons. Lb./Tons. Lb./Tons. Lb.!Tons. Lb.|Tons. Lb. 

| 3 Baoan ee ti T20) ak 5 840} 1 240; 2 1,240].... 1,120; 15 1,800) 3 1,280 
(Re 9 680; 2 6 720; 1 810} 3 1,440].... 1,980) 19 840/ 4 1,430 
AS eee 10. 1,120) 2 5 1,400; 1 1,480) 3 660|.... 1,920) 19 1,180) 5 360 
- Ea a ae 10 320| 2; 5 680} 1 1,320) 3 620|.... 1,820} 18 1,620) 4 1,820 
. SOE ee 9 920) _2 38 1,360) 1 120; 2 180}.... 1,240) 15 460) 4 160 
2 Re eae 8 1,360; 2 Asal OU eel etek oO} ok 900}.... 640) 14 1,540) 4 40 
Ss 7 760) 1 2 1,360 . 1,680) 2 1,220).... 1,280) 12 1,340) 38 900 
MMS Sees os oa 7 ayA bien i! 4 600) 1 800; 3 120).... 1,320) 14 1,040) 3 1,720 
oe aa 6 680! 1 3 160}.... 1,920! 1 1,820).... 800} 11 660} 2 1,620 
See 5 80; 1 5 eee ree LOA oleate 1,520} 12 80; 3 460 
Be oe acca of 9 1,680) 2 5. 320}. 1. 1,520). 3 1,020)... , 1,840) 18: 1,020; 5 160 
a ne 10 160} 2 5 880} 1 1,920) 2 1,240).... 1,120) 18 280; 4 1,930 
Se 8 1,310) 1 5 650} 1 1,760) 2 680}.... 1,110) 16 640) 4 190 
ey Cee il 840; 2 6 240| 2 160] 3 480) 1 160; 20 1,560; 5 1,600 
| ee ae 8 1,040). 1 5 1,840) 2 80} 2 1,900 1,440} 17 780; 4 1,440 
eee 8 1,840} 2 Goer a4} ek 1,840) Ba. 52 ola nee 1,440; 18 1,180) 4 1,560 
a 9 1,040) 2 Bega 1 1,440) 3 1,020 1,120} 18 60} 4 1,520 
REE iss d-¢-diovs ove 7 560; 1 5 160} 1 1,460} 3 1,640 1,390) 16 360! 4 610 
Mec , 8 640] 2 5 560/ 1 1,680| 3 210 1,090! 16 1,410/ 4 930 
aie 10 920) 2 2 1,600!.... 1,680] 3 100 1390/16 ‘6201/ 4 360 
Average..... 8 1,500) 2 4 1,699} 1 1,047; 2 1,925].... 1,407} 16 1,124] 4 704 


RR eee ae 
In order to ascertain the influence of self- and cross-fertilization of alfalfa on 
he production of seed, experiments were planned and started by Mr F. S. Browne, 
3S.A. The results obtained so far seem to indicate that alfalfa plants can be 
eadily fertilized by their own pollen. The experiments will, however, be continued 
luring 1913 and the final results reported wpon, when more data are available. 


TIMOTHY. 


During the summer of 1911, about 450 samples of timothy seed were’ collected 
mn wild plants, the majority of which were from the province of Alberta. With a 
ew of producing, by proper breeding, new and constant varicties of timothy of 
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superior quality, forty-two samples of seed were selected in 1918. Each of the 
samples thus selected was collected from one single plant. When selecting the 
samples, not only was the possibility of producing varieties superior as to yield kept 
in mind, but also the possibility of producing strains of a certain seed type. For 
this reason samples were selected, which on account of the vegetative characters of 
the mother plants could be expected to originate new strains of a superior quality. A 
few samples having certain striking seed characters were also used. The advantage 
of having a timothy strain, flowering at the same time as red clover was also borne in 
mind, and therefore, seed from early- and late-flowering mother plants was also 
selected. 3 

From each of the forty-two samples a lot of seed was sown in flower pots and 
kept in cold frames. When the seedlings were firmly rooted, thirty young plants 
were picked out at random from each sample, transplanted into individual pots and 
later into the field three feet apart each side, making a total of 1,260 <individual 
plants. At the close of the season these plants were doing very well. . 


ORCHARD GRASS. 


Of this grass, which is comparatively little known in Canada, six seed samples 
were secured from the Plant Breeding Station at Svalof, Sweden. The seeds from 
these samples were sown in flower pots, and later transplanted into the field in the 
same way as stated above for timothy. The individual orchard grass plants thus 
growing in the feld 3 in 1912 entered the winter in very fine condition. 


When visiting the Experimental Farms in the different provinces, a great number 
of wild grasses and grass seeds were collected. At present the wild grasses of Canada 
are comparatively but little kmown and many genera and species are what is 
technically termed ‘critical? With a view of gradually coming to a clear under- 
standing of the systematic value. of such critical genera and species, seed was 
collected from a great number of ‘forms’ of a doubtful systematic rank. Special 
attention was paid to species belonging to the genera Agropyrum and Bromus. 


COLLECTION OF GRASSES AND GRASS SEEDS. 


BROOM CORN. - 


During recent years quite an interest has been taken by farmers in different 
provinees of Eastern Canada in the growing of broom corn. The experiments wit h 
broom corn which were started at the Central Experimental Farm in 1911 by the 
Division of Botany have therefore been continued. As 

A total of twenty-three so-called varieties were sown on June 15 and 17 in rool 
three feet apart, but during the summer, on account of the unfavourable venta 
conditions, .the plants made a slow growth and only a comparatively very small 
rumber of individuals reached the proper stage for harvesting, when the first late: 
summer frost set in. 


The results obtained from the different varieties are hardly worth recording. } 


> ci : : ag tnd <t ve 
pasa: be Rig Ba Hw! 


Pure XX XVIII 


Turnip Crop, 1912, on the Experimental Station, Lethbridge, Alberta. 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION, CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—J. A. CLARK, B.S.A. 
INDIAN CORN, 


The land where the test plots were sown was very weedy and the season such that 
it was almost impossible to destroy the couch grass. The season was, on the whole, 
very unfavourable for Indian corn. 

Seven varieties were sown in drills on drained, as well as on undrained land. 
Two varieties were also tried in hills. The latter yielded much heavier, as will be 
seen from the table below, than the same varieties sown in drills. This is accounted 
for by the land being much warmer and cleaner in the case of the hills. 

The corn in drills was sown with the grain drill, in rows 36 inches apart, on the 
8rd of June, and cut green October 11. It was cured as corn stover and fed to stock. 


InpIAN Corn FoR ENSILAGE.—Test of Varieties. 


Weight per Weight per Weight per 
No. Name. . acre 1n rows, acre 1n rows, acre in 
drained. undrained. hills. 


ee ee ef ef | 


Tons. Lb. Tons. Lb. Tons. Lb. 


1 |Angel of Midnight...-........ ER iE I Pe eee ee if 1,887 8 1,084 s2 lo cercw nee ae 

aI CIET AEA OUR W os Grass «nis cp waa da eas SS see 9 1,403 8 1,197 [itt teesseeee sees 

Rr ANEREAUCKRY Bie BURN yc aio wid. d aan 5 woe Simei yiela'ws 6's wns g 1,969 9 1347 SA oe ee 
PMRRE TS PACSUN oe vcatp cont die ocland tis cn wwe WES aie 8 1,084 6 1,124 16 246 

RRM OR CHOON loan ho Samal Vives Ean WH ews ea Paes 10 1,609 9 De eee eran cute ee eS 
eee AIDING ClOCLE 6 aes. cise crebcemseedevienss 8 1,649 9 272 13 1,098 

PE SMLIOR POCCCL 625. ona ad oc ca misiet oc eg een es af 1,080 8 SOL= eae eee 
OTA Sooo osnt oe etd so efee ofcie arts ; 9 1,169 8 1,375 14 1,667 


FIELD ROOTS. 


TURNIPS 


Fourteen varieties of swede turnips were sown on May 31, and pulled November 
14, 1912. The soil was a sandy loam, fairly light in character. Twenty tons of 
manure was worked into the land, and the turnips sown in drills 80 inches apart, 
and the young plants thinned to about fourteen inches in the rows. The yields were 


computed from Yoo acre plots. 


16—40 
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TuRNIPS.—Test of Varieties. 
—_—ETeFEFEFEeFTETE—E—e—eE—eee— a 


ra 
2 Name of variety. Yield per Acre.| Yield per Acre, 
A ee ie Sa ee Sp oe) pee 
Tons Lb. |Bush Lh. 
OF Pond 2.54 <a n ae oR trae eee eer? 43 —-1,600 | 1,460 00 
; Good Luck naib ws bie 9 e's WEN Riel cass don weet ae Bogen ne aan oe 36 800 | 1,213 20 
SDT ODDLY, wife aca. op bo Ewes biases np or ge aia nen ee oe dale ta 35 1,400 | 1,190 00 — 
it Ter feablons ov « «sis s's'<¢ ov tmcaeaeh ne RUGS aleepated Ge aak sated tare ean 35 1,400 | 1,190 06 
Be AD Ta xo os oka kn owt 8 Carona eo wly Pas eelein A eee Oe le oo a oie eat 35 850 | 1,180 50 
G New Century: iy. csiecsacantes s cawetntml nude teen one esa tn anes 33 1,400 | 1,123 2) 
7. 1 etale BV OSEDUITY osu coals os avr elinee Bale saat ania Fs a Bee Pe ORS «| 33 1,100 1,118 20 
© IBanghoim, Selected, <2... is ssc ts vas esha ele pene ees eee ae ee maare 32 1,650 | 1,094 10 
9 |Magnum Bonu }.. sis... sesneln ope See sads veh ane ade on sae ewes 32 900 | 1,081 40 
20 | Hartieys Bron7e js ssc c ccs oote ep auasis eas ge oo wee re Sera aha times 32 800 1,080 00 
Ii -iCarter's: Wlephant . oesg.cc.5's5.2s nein ses ce Ry o> oh cinta a eee ae 30 750 1,012 30 
13: (Mammoth Glydei sist. as orl saan a Seen MasM ae en ee eres 30 150 | 1,002 30 
18 | Hazards Improved i. oot. tee ce ame aia cuGer oer ok oe bona 29 700 978 20 
144Halewood’s. Bronze“Dopt 05.33 seaanaens <3 1s oo eh oes oan se sees 27 1,850 930 50 
A VOlages > sax cect eewkeee yer et ees ee 33 1,096 | 1,118 16 @ 
Turnips.—Different Dates of Seeding. 4 


The following experiment was conducted with Bangholm Selected to determine 
the best date for seeding :— 


® 

——— eee 

Yield per | Yield per — 

Acre. Acre. 

Tons. Lb 

Plot -A;sown May 81.00.5.. 2-5 .:¢0u ee ire ohe ecco hcee Rees Pea, ae 32 1650 ; 
Plot B, sown June7............. Soh Make bioelns Pern San ha aap als tele nee .| 25 1300 855 00 
Ett CL BOWD: J UNG 14s sir ccs 0's ce SO EI oad ic ks GE a OER vee ee 24 950 815 50 
PIG); BOW) UNS Sl. sc. ae ae eee eek teaches eas okie h oes oe SR eee 16 1900 565 00 
PiIGG- BS GOwn, SUne 26,5, ooo. s Hea Cee te Sa ea ew ote ra ee eee 20 1150 685 50 


Experiments with Club-root on Turnips. & 
= 
The experiment outlined by the Division of Botany, Central Experimental Farm, 
in 1911, was continued in part. A section that had been treated in 1911 with lime 
was seeded with Hall’s Westbury. The lime had been applied as shown in the 


following table :— 4 

Yield bes : 

. . Acre of 

ES ees ia eos Diseased 

. ts. 

ea ee Se OD SO ae Soe eT ¢ 
Tons. Lb. |Busb. Lb. |Tons, Lb = 

Plot.1 received no treatment. 0: 2.71.2 ee ee 4 580 14 580 % 

Plot 2 received 150 bushels unslaked lime per acre in 1911......... 19 808 46 a3 i 640 

Plot 3 received 100 bushels unslaked lime per acre in 1911......... 17 188 569 28 820 

Plot 4 received 75 bushels unslaked lime per acre in 1911.......... 17 1640 594 00 1 24s 
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An experiment with coal ashes and chloride of lime was tried on land known 
o be affected with club-root. The chloride of lime was applied at the rate of 2,400 
ounds per acre, and at the rate of 1,200 pounds per acre, fourteen days before seed- 
ng. The coal ashes were applied at the same time at the rate of one ton per acre. 
The land was thoroughly worked afterwards. The coal ashes reduced the number 
f roots affected by the disease slightly, the chloride of lime, on the other hand, 


ippeared to increase the disease, as there were more roots affected on the plots treated 
han on the check. 


MANGELS. 
Nine varieties of mangels were sown on May 27, in drills 30 inches apart. The 


roung plants were thinned to about 12 inches apart in the rows. The roots were 
yulled October 14. 


MANGELS.—Test of Varieties. 


| 


Description of . : 
Name of Variety. Variety. Yield per Acre.| Yield per Acre. 


at wees wws? 


— 


1 |Prize Mammoth Long Red............... .....{Long Red.;..:.} 20 1712 695 12 
2 Gate [RGA ie eee, Se ae Ae eee ge nhs Sele s1s)6lere e\oceie) 5 uw (UD Fereteiets 20 260 671 00 
Reittriant Yellow GIODE:. da.. ce ce coc esweveienes CORE Solo aac 19 1402 656 42 
EE ICAP NV DIGE  g S rte civic dis'Sa'ye 8 6 od so 1 aeig Long White ...| 18 1356 622 36 
me imolected Yellow Globe ..0:c.c.cc 0c cee oe ncuces» Globe core. 18 564 609 24 
6 |Giant Yellow Intermediate.................. .;[ntermediate....| 18 432 607 “he 
7 |Perfection Mammoth Long Red................ Long Red..... 17 1904 598 24 
mee Yellow Intermediate. . 2.6. ce. oe ccs ecceess Intermediate....| 16 142 535 42 
RY rca ai aids a kd ok craic s oie sce wa eies ed ae. 0 64. Long Red ..... 14 710 478 30 

eee: Dilan In ecu, slotwis sie Gs aia. ee Seo 18 498 608 18 


CARROTS.—TEST OF VARIETIES. 


Five varieties of carrots were sown on May 27 in rows fifteen inches apart. The 
and was prepared in the same way as for the turnips. They were pulled November . 
, 1912. 

2 


Carrots.—Test of Varieties. 


3 Description of 5 ; 
i Ainine of Varioty: Variety. Yield per Acre.| Yield per Acre. 
, RRS ieee eo ee cet 
| Tons Lb Bush Lb. 
Mammoth White Intermediate ...........-.... Half Long. . 22 1144 752 24 
; Improved Biarvt Ve Os ss Chea eee wone acne it ey ee 22 748 745 48 
S |White Belgian. .........ccccsscccvevsrveccesess RANE Neds hs oa s 18 1290 621 30 
PM CAPIO CUOMPION.. . acsccecccscsvre sacctgens ROOTS Oh G/a't winds 18 1224 620 24 
5 |Half Long Chantenay -......025eeeeeesesseense Half Long...... 17 1442 590 42 
NOEIG Ss a8 aad Calbce te 4nd es bs KDR OT ab 'p we'9 0% 19 1970 666 10 


ep Re RR a OE es Bg a BESET eT LO SLIT ERIE TEE RE GET Ti ROR: RE ETT SE REE GI es I A EAR creme! 


16—403 
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SUGAR BEETS. f 


Six plots of sugar beets were grown at Charlottetown. The seed for Nos, 4, Sy 
and 6 was sent from the Central Farm at Ottawa, the seed for Nos. 1, 2, and 3 was 
a 


obtained locally. x 
The ‘sugar beets were grown to ascertain their sugar-content which, from the 


analysis made by the Dominion Chemist and included in a table below, shows that 
the beets were of very fair quality and high in sugar, except No. 6. They were sow i 
May 27, and pulled October 22, 1912. 


Sucar Brertrs.—Test of Varieties. 


ta F 
oO 
3 ield y .| Yield per Ac 
g Nambof Variety. Yield per Acre ield per 
A Pee een eee oo ale Pees 
Tons Lb.-| Bush Lb, 
EY French: V ery Rich << 2c tcaes canoe eens Le Re ee ep i 12 24 400 247 
9. ilein:-Wanzleberri cose hee cas sine Salen we pease Sees oie wii 11 308 371 48 
Sap Vilmorin’ s-TprovedsOcpensioee ab ene «te ae av oe ne oawerea’ gate 10 1648 360 48 
-4 |Klein Wanzleben A..... Dahlen Reds > SA REM S SIN ESE oe cows e Neue 10 1648 360 48 
52+ ¥ slmorin’s limproved (Aviesiec ast hecho oss ge seen cle nein 10 1516 358 36 
6=:.{V ilmorins Im ptovedals: cms tsctsc cee us sath pan cee en ce eee ees 10 460 341 00 
e A VOTA EG movin chs Sak baie an Leese aot cra) 10 1934 | 365 34 
PARTICULARS re Sugar-content. 
Vilmorin’s Improved. Klein Wanzleben. Very Rich. 
A. B. A. iA — 
Lb. Oz/Lb. Oz)Lb. Oz|Lb. Oz.|Lb. ~ Os 
Average weight one root..........eeeee i 2.441 bs fb 911 944 
PPP AE TUICO) evan vey vx eeneees eee 17°45% 11°40% 16°97% 17.59%  114°819 
SOMGS-I JUIGE os cass be Cee e ae emcees 18°43 13°26 18°59 19°30 15°59% 
Co-efficient of purity............... ,.194°6 85°9 912 911 95° 0% 


ALFALFA, CLOVERS AND GRASSES. 


Experiments have been conducted with grasses and clovers each year at the 
Station. The land available had formerly been what was left over after the other 
work was completed, but in 1911, however, a series of plots were carefully laid off. 
In the spring of 1912 further work on a larger scale was undertaken. These twe 
series are here reported upon. Seed was obtained from local dealers, from th 
Dominion Agrostologist, and from the Svalof Station in Sweden. 

Three varieties of alfalfa were sown in 1911, in duplicate. A low area rat 
across the middle of all these plots. Wherever it held the water all the plants we 
killed out. The following table gives the average of the results:— 
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Test oF VARIETIES OF ALFALFA.—Yield per Acre. 


en a ne ee 


| 


Sots First Cutting | Second Cutting] Third Cutting : 
June 25. A August 3. August 24. Total Yield. 


ee 


Turkestan 


Beeler ah a atele aie elel ctetaasvale’si = 1 485 1 74: — — 2 559 
Northern Michigan ......2......0. 1 426 2 102 | — 3 528 
Pemaninas Reh OR 5 639 us 1,081 1 86 r 1,806 
Mixed alfalfa (one-fifth acre)........ 2 450 | — 1,400 | — 3 850 


The accompanying photo was taken when the one-fifth acre of mixed alfalfa was 
being cut the first time. 
In 1911 two varieties of Swedish red apeae and one of Swedish alsike were 


sown in triplicate plots. The clover was cut June 29, 1912. The average yield was 
as follows :— : 


TEST OF SWEDISH CLOVERS. 


Common Swedish red clover .. .. 8 tons 1,080 pounds per acre. 
Late Swedish red clover .. .. .. 38 tons 1,200 pounds per acre. 
Swedish alsike ..°.4. +. 2. <>... 8 tons © 420.pounds per acre. 


On June 19, 1912, eleven lots of clover, six lots of alfalfa, and thirteen lots of 
grasses were sown in duplicate plots and in rows near the front entrance to the 
Station. These, with the exception of Kentucky blue grass, which missed and had 
to be re-sown, made a splendid growth and, at the present time, seem to have 
wintered well. 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM, NAPPAN, NS. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—R. ROBERTSON, 
FIELD CROPS OF INDIAN CORN. 


Five acres of corn for ensilage were grown, but owing to the coo] weather in June, 
and so much rain at harvest time, this crop was very much below the average of other 
years. The yield from the 5 acres was 25 tons. 


FIELD ROOTS 


All the uniform test plots of roots were grown on a clay loam that had grown 
rlover the previous year, and the aftermath turned under in the fall of 1911. This was 
well worked up in the spring, when manure at the rate of twenty tons per acre was 
spread on the surface and ploughed under, and the land again thoroughly cultivated. 

‘omplete fertilizer was then applied at the rate of 300 pounds per acre. 


TURNIPS. 
Nine varieties of turnips were sown in uniform test plots of one one-hundreth 
acre each in drills twenty-four inches apart, and the plants thinned out to one 
foot apart in the rows. 


Sown June 4, and harvested October 16. 


‘Turnies.—Test of Varieties. 


- 
3 . . 
g Name of Variety. eeetait er of Yield per Acre.| Yield per Acre. Deser iption of 
5 4 Variety. 
Zi 
Tons Lb Bush Lb 
1 |Halewood’s Bronze Top..|Clay loam..... 31 1,000 | 1,050 00 |Medi 
2 |Perfection Swede....... ion ace 31 "700 | 1,045 00 Boch wes fir 
3 |Carter’s Elephant....... Pie a8 29 1,600 993 20 |Long, dark purple. 
4 Mammoth Olyde......, nea err 28 1,400 956 40 |Medium round, purple. 
5 |Hartley’s Bronze Top.... Sr ns 27 1,900 931 40 |Medium long, bronze. 
6 | Jumbo eee Mie, ey 27 1,500 $25 00 |Long, dark purple. 
7 Bangholm Selected...... bs, i Sei! oe 25 1,200 853 20 |Oblong, purple. 
8 Hall 8 Westbury. eee ee eae re 25 1,000 850 00 PAD purple, 
9 | Magnum Bonum........ 1S ee 25 700 845 60 |Flat, round, purple. 
AVEIRO. cok th eee 28 333 938 53 


MANGELS. 


SSS eee Seer . 
Six varieties of mangels were sown on June 3 in test plots of 

“a +u7a = > Ina Ae aYNA - E . 
drills twenty four inches apart, and the plants thinned ont 
rows. They were harvested October 14. 


: : 
Ying acre each, in 
to one foot apart in the 
The following are the results :— 
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Mancets.—Test of Varieties. 


: 
D 
2 
5 Name of Variety. Siete: of | Yield per Acre.| Yield per Acre, 
Z| | | | 
i-~---e_—r—r—r rs ee TT SS | A cet 
Tons Lb. |Bush, Lb 
1 |Giant Yellow Intermediate........... Aare Clay loam...... 25 400 | 840 00 
2 ‘Giant Yellow Globe.....  ...... Syed peer ease Ca ta Shy ett oweiinge 23 44) | 774 00 
ELIE D10NG SUPATEW DILG. oi oss cave indekeee veces ieee Sen ek 22 400 | 740 00 
PM ALOUE OME? SoU Sloe ce ee eek: Mate wrereivislios Se " eet 16 1,760 | 562 40 
5 |Prize Mammoth Long Red..:......... 0.000008 My weitere 10 1,780 | 363 00 
6 |Perfection Long Red....... sintnacety Siumomedeek one La 10 400 | 340 00 
Average........+ AEG Sot Manag otk ee FOOSE 18 197 | 603 17 
CARROTS. 


Five varieties of carrots were sown in uniform test plots of one one-hundredth 
acre each. Sown June 3 and pulled October 16. The following yields were obtained :— 


Carrots.—Test of Varieties. 


be 
2 Name of Variety. Character of Soil. | Yield per Acre.|/Yield per Acre. 
3 2 e 
a ———— | + ee 
Tons Lb Bush. Lb 
© improved Short Whites... 0.00600 cess. ose Clay loam.....:... 16 1000 550 00 
2 |Mammoth White Intermediate....... Rise wey FeAl eis B.S ayant 5 15 700 511 40 
3 White Bel CT eae ce aera et ig TR ee oti re " ee Or arta ae 15 560 508 20 
4 |Half-long Chantenay........ ......5. eae wee " " Bees 14 ~=1000 483 20 
SP EMIGGTUS (ANU PION 5.65 oc oocc cud cede ccss Ke nies " " Scene 12 500 408 20 
GMCs LOS a oe got ois wire seins ee ay atta 5 ves doe e ca 14 1540 492 20 


SUGAR BEETS. 


Three varieties of sugar beets were grown in test plots of “oo acre each. Sown 
on June 3 in drills twenty-four inches apart, and the plants thinned out to one foot 
apart in the rows. They were pulled October 14, with the following results :— 


Suaar Berts.—Test of Varieties. 


i 
3 Name of Variety. Character of Soil.} Sown. Pulled. |Yield per Acre.|/Yield per Acre. 
5 
AZ FEO Tee od Mah ae) (REIS PME RRL eed Zo Seas 
Tons. Lb. Bush. Lb, 
1 a Wanzleben....... lay loam... .... June 3... Oct, 14.3; 8 200 270 00 
2 French Very Rich ouwcve " " Oh hie ko " ae " 1a ite 6 200 203 20 
3 |Vilmorin’s Improved....| 1 phe reat Pore he RAE CK RE ace 5 100 168 20 
BVOEREC 5 occ es ecceale ss ei cccsesevcssslessssvccst|ecsrerense 6 833 213 53 


an Seen ne 
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ALFALFA. 


Alfalfa was again sown this season on a piece of clay loam, well underdrained. 
The catch was fairly good. Below are the results from that sown in 1910, termed lot I, 
and that sown in 1911, termed lot II. A plot of red clover, termed lot III, was cut 


at the same time. ‘The yields per acre are given as follows:— 
Yield per acre. 


Tons. Lb, 

Lot -I::-—Pivst cutting als eee a 3 100 
Second cutting, September 3. Age er a AS ee oe 1,440 

"Potalio wheat sive eee 1.540 

Lot. II. —First -ettiimescd uly 85-6) oe) See ee oe 200° 
Second cutting; Sépteutber’3...c:5-.2 sales ceo 100 

WL Obaks ch Sees eee anes es ee et er on a 300 

Lot. LU——Hivetieuttine coal hc sia i ee 360 
Second cutting, September 3.. ee 240 

Obici con ee oes 6 600 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION, CAP ROUGE, QUE. 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. A. LANGELIER. 


The season was this year a very bad one, continuous wet weather until June 15, 
eping seeding back until the 22nd of the month. Then, a drought followed which 
ily ended at the beginning of August. 

A permanent location was chosen in 1912 for the test plots, and the whole area 
as divided into three equal parts, one for Indian corn and roots, one for cereals, and 
1e for clover. <A three-year rotation will thus be followed, and the hoed crops will 
yme after sod, as they should, in the regular order of things, on a well-managed - 
rm. 

Besides the regular test plots, there is a small patch of more than a quarter of an 
re in area for experiments with clovers and grasses. 

The test plots of Indian corn were 40 acre, and those of the roots oo acre. 


InpIAN Corn FoR ENSILAGE.—Test of Varieties. 


¢ 


Date of Date of Average 


ae Weight per Acre 
opens Cutting. °| Height. Condition when Cut. 


Name of Variety. | grown in Hills. 


Bi Ml eh ees MiP ete hd 


| Ins. Lh. 


| |Angel of Midnight....|June 24....|October 2... 66 Small ears, milk stage. 1,175 
2 |Longfellow. .......... ee poe fo esate 60 Commencing to ear. .. 625 
3 (Superior Fodder...... uw 24..., fw. 48 No ears..... ReSe ie aves 375 


Turnips.—Test of Varieties. 


ea ae 


. t f Date of : . ; 
Name of Variety. ovine. Pulling. Yield per Acre. | Yield per Acre. 


BE itiastley’s Bronze... .. ccc ceeds ccceeer. June 26.... Chet blest 15 a a 15 
MePerfection Swede 2.6... csccscecescs ices Filer cit- 5 Senet Cin ay Mt ema 14 he i yee 0 
2 iAlall’s Westbury. ...... 2.62 csecscceees pees ape Seat gee oS 14 1,04 8 00 
RE SS eye Day ede e kes canseaeetera ss Nam aca eesan 8 ere ap: 14 875 481 15 
5 Bangholm Selected hed se Siig te wee de a é " Does We Liane a : a Fea ye 
6 }\Good EMG a ch cctdaterrcsdove desde “ ee rep i legates o net eee ie 
7 Carter’s Elephant. se seeestevvees Veeee " pay 3 "“ 11 re tor p re) 

¥, Mammoth Clyde Pe ere ree ene ae " 1d 9 oe ie feats i ae il 440 874 00 
) Magnum BOWUU sa. cnssesevesseussess " 26 4283 ho) RAGE pig's 9 1,965 332 bs 
9 |Halewood’s Bronze Top........-..++6- eae: Pes ek ee? ee 6 612 O68 oe 68 


ii) nen nnn nnn UE EEE 


ang yen’ 
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MANGELS.—Test of Varieties. 


t 
8 : Date of Date of . : & 
5 Name of Variety. tac Pulling. Yield per Acre.| Yield per Acre 
e | ‘ 
Tons. Lb. | Bush. Lb, 
tT TVellow Intermediate .....-..5.2<cnseece June 22, ,.,\0c8.. 11...) 3 1,527 92 Vf 
2 |Giant Yellow Intermediate...........-. eae rey ae ee ee ae 1,280 88 
3 |Selected Yellow Globe. ..........e.005- Pe ee ee ee is neo 1,960 66 60 
4 |Perfection Mammoth Long Red. ....... hey’ Ryerss Pear: bi Seo” Raw: | 1,960 66. ¢ ae 
& ialf Sugar White. 2.5%. weave yess oh ees Oe) CS wee foe ay Fa tang. | 1,300 55 00 
6 |Prize Mammoth Long Red............. Pay 7 Peo ee ead teats © Eg es i 1,135 52 15 
7 |Giant Yellow Globe...... ok Cuselsieine:e Seidl Jae Ce cok: Lae al 1,815 30 16 
SOG AGO ORV cs's cs seta pale nates soeaen oad eee ieee Peres met Mae * Ee 1,485 24 45 
Carrots.—Test of Varieties. : 
Ri ‘- 
2 Name of Variety. ; rls Poito. Yield per Acre.| Yield per A : | 
: 
a 
Tons Lb. | Bush. 
1 |Improved Short White......... Pe ey sune 22...,\Ockh 11....1- 2 1,197 86 
2 |Mammoth White Intermediate.........} « 22....] uw U1....} 1 1,547 59 
8 |Ontario Champion......... See eae ne Gt <ohe eo es eee 1 1,300 55 
4 |Half Long Chantenay..... .. eae wines ogee ee bet eee 2 1,052 50 
5 |White Belgian....... .... ein waniwetes ek Hae a eee Baer Genes Payee [poh | 887 48 
Sugar Breets.—Test of Varieties. 
p Date of D f 
EI Name of Variety. Ss cae Pulling. Yield per Acre.} Yield per Acre. 
A 
Tons. Lb. | Bush. 
1 jKlein Wanzleber............06 AE sare June 22..../Oct. 11.... 1 1,465 57 
2 | Vilmorin’s liniproved Anacieiacesceees ee Rees ee eee 6 1 1,052 50 
3 | " " AS Pit eet. ye Raat ub) Bea " 22 eee it] Ad: see 1,155 19 


RED CLOVER. 


Clover is certainly one of the most important crops, for forage, and also as a soil 
improver. It seems that everything possible should be done to find out with what kim . 
of cereal, and probably with what variety: of the same cereal, and with what quantity 
ol grain per acre, it will ‘ catch best.’ ¥ 


GRASSES. _ z 


= geal quantity of seed of Rhodes grass, and of Sweet grass, received from th 
Dominion Botanist on March 27, 1912, was sown on a piece of light sandy loam 
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hough the ground was well freed from weeds, and hand hoed, not a blade could be 
en. The seed had been broadcasted, covered with a rake, ond the soil compacted 
ith a light roller. 


BROOM CORN. 


Two varieties of Broom corn, Tennessee Evergreen and Austrian Hundred Days, 
ere sown on June 24. This was about three weeks too late, but the continuous rains 
hich lasted until the 15th kept back seeding operations. The drought which after- 
ards followed, and only ended at the beginning of August, delayed germination, so 
at none of the plants headed. The rows were three feet apart, and the seed was sown 
ith a hand ‘Planet Jr... When the plants were about three inches high, they were 
inned out to about three inches in the rows. Both varieties were cut on October 2, 
‘ter they had been touched by frost. — 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM, BRANDON, MAN. 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—W. C. McKILLICAN, B.S.A. 
EXPERIMENTS WITH INDIAN CORN. 

Ten varieties of field corn were grown in uniform test rows, 66 feet long an 
42 inches apart. They were sown on May 30, in black loam, that had been summer 


fallowed the previous year. The following results were obtained :— 


INDIAN CorN FoR ENSILAGE.—Test of Varieties. 


Weight per 


o ; Date Average | Condition when 
: 2 Name of Variety. , + of Height. ce t a bi 
= utting. rown in Hi 


Tons. Lb. | 


2UConpton'’s Hariy: soos teen tees o Sept. 18.... SAF Te ae on aes ae 25 1,800 
2 |Early Hight-Rowed Canada............ Tuga | = fen 8’ 56” es eee 26- 400 
Spree. Presse. Co = cetera aac ree eens at ak Foe Bit \Firm Dough.. 17 $ 
AS Gebui ks sate Be oe cee ee Ri ye ABs oss 50 3. Domgh..c5 Awe 19 1,600) 
5 |Improved White Squaw............... wy 2B te. 3’ 4 IDBc Ws co ueee 7 200 — 
Gl Long iclowsmtcie vane a cee mae ote oy MARS rs FO ASE sty as seeiteene 20 ‘ 
7 |atinnesota: King. 42. ....2 aap we eee Ties rene ee a Milks; 2": 17 —:1,200 
8 |North Dakota White. .S..........505 Ai Fs ee B38": ABIES cee 23 =, 400 
9. [Northwestern Dent... 5 02ss 2. ies.e.- ieee |e RE 7’ 10" |EKarly Milk. .... 20 400 
10 Quebec Vellow.. 35 ins swe pean seen rea © peera be Late Milk (5 0.2 25 
ANGERS 5 ARS. ort et 20 


Quebec Yellow, a new variety originated by Professor L. 8. Klinck, of Macdona 
College, Que., seems very well suited to Manitoba conditions. It combines a goo 
yield with earliness. It is not as yet available commercially, but deserves the attentio 
of our seed merchants. 

Northwestern Dent continues to combine earliness and a reasonably good yie 
Compton’s Early and Early Eight-rowed Canada excell in yield but are rather late fo 
Manitoba conditions, especially for the making of ensilage. 


FIVE YEAR AVERAGES. 


Three of the above varieties have been grown for five years, and one other fe 
three years. The following are the average results obtained :— : 


——. 


& Average Staze \ ann 
= Variety. : of Development spi Yiele 
3 when Cut. per Doe 
rae - 
Tons. Lb. — 
1 Compton’s Early... i-1..csi.ssscacesens sacs aeee tenants 20 $12. 
Zsbongiellow.... ~.\..... sch keys eee ee Sill... w.seccatiee skal) (nn 
: Northwestern Dent... Set sr eee Late milk—Early dough. 15 "850. 


(Quebec Yellow............ © cy. 20a ba oy She heats eee Poe, hisa emai ke 17 ~—s«:1, 608 
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¥ BULLETIN ON CORN GROWING. 


A bulletin has been written on ‘Corn Growing in Manitoba, which will be avail- 
able to all who write asking for a copy. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH FIELD ROOTS. 


TURNIPS. 


Fourteen varieties of turnips were grown in uniform test rows. They were planted 
on May 9, in clay loam which had been summer-fallowed the previous year. The cool, 
damp weather in the latter part of the season was favourable, and an excellent crop 
was harvested. The crop was dug on September 27 and the following yields were 
harvested :— 

Turnips.—Test of Varieties. 


= ‘om 
Ss Name of Variety. cA Site of Yield per Acre. |Yield per Acre. 
Zi 
Tons. Lb. | Bush. Lb. 
RE MMIC Peis wee eats Uoetcs sags eels iPurple Top Swede...| 33 1980 1133 00 
2 Canadian Gem......... Ce eeccercvecccesowcecs " " (Laine 39 100 1301 40 - 
meer rnrber SRmIperial, 2c. s oc oe cc gcc cea cea 7 en a ” highs, ce lonoU 940 1015 40 
(EET dal" Cae (7) Se ee ee ee Yellow Turnip.... .{ 18 300 605 00 
Beir arial 8 SUPEriAtive.. 2.0L... Veleaccees os .|Purple Top Swede..| 29 80 968 00 
SMMC LUCK ao cis ocak ee oes. os ite SD reieael oisiaceceaierels I as " Woackviars BZ 1780 1096 20 
weitialewood § Bronze Topi... ccccceccoctes Bronze Top Swede..; 31 1360 1056 00 
READS SW COCWOTY oe Us kes i vale cule sia teeaes Purple Top Swede..| 33 1540 1125 40 
PEE AE Cy BTOULS LOD rides us wavs cece’ Bronze Top Swede..| 25 1920 865 20 
10 |Hazard’s Improved Bronze Top............. " " Weare oo 740 979 00 
eee OHO DONUIN seo cies wees donee cee wees Purple Top Swede..| 29 1620 993 40 
a2 \Northwestern Purple Top.........5..,-.++, " " Nees pean 200 1603 20 
mee tr erection Purple Lop. .. 3.0.22 ccc cet eess " " * ata we 1980 1133 00 
14 |Prize Purple Top acer ecececcc ccc scccescoes " " tite sce eed 1760 1129 20 
POE ls A OS Pe To Kaci ee Oe IE | 31 1879 1064 39 


Five Year Averages. 


Six of these varieties have been grown for five years, and one more for four years. 
The following are the averages obtained :— 


a 
= 


™ 
Z Name of Variety. Average. Yield per Acre. 
= 
vA ir aes Fo Aa SPL P EOS AAs PERT IM REESIOANY See OR eee e's” 
Tons. Lb. |Bush. Lb. 
| 1 Eipewoos ee Wd 2 aa er eee ROIS rk oi Cn ne | 27 1378 922 58 
@ (Magnum Bonum........0-:.eeee ceeeer es  ceeee terse sere eneeees! 26 143 879 3 
8 'Hall’s Westbury... ......0--ecsecrceecees TN et On eae ee | 26 448 874 8 
4 Hartley’s Bronze Top bale DA APNE MEAD UNE C6 CEPWH 0s 2 oe see 6 | 25 371 839 31 
5 |Perfection Purple Top me pee ee A ie ee ee eer erie eee Cee rae oe 834 35 
GB IGood Luck. ...5 65 oe cece cece cece racemes cescensccsecssnserrcuce ao (40 { 779 5 
7 'Bangholm (average of 4 FONG Vr erekipisitncsadetevevbev sovesons | 29 1323 988 43 


TT 
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MANGELS. 


Fight varieties of mangels and seven varieties of sugar mangels, or feeding sugar 
beets, were grown in uniform test rows. They were sown on May 9, and were harvested 
on September 19. The yields are calculated from the yield of a row 66 feet long. The 
soil was clay loam summer-fallowed the previous year. The following yields were 


obtained :— ais § 
Mancers.—Test of Varieties. 


Description of lyieig per Acre. | Yield per Acre. 


tl 

2 Name of Variety. Variety. 

3 

A bes fel Set Mae O15 Lid oe a ee oe ie eee ee 

Tons Lb. | Bush Lb, 

be Elwetham-Long Bed (3. 2c3 vas swe s te eine we ong Reds... css 36 1920 1232 00 
9: si\Giant Long-Red 27 tink <icatacswane ce sep aoe Long Hed 224. eo%5 33 220 1103 40 
S| Giant :¥ ellow Globe; 220 to vente ines pee wa ee Yellow Globe....... 41 1160 1386 00 
4 Giant Yellow Intermediate................. Yellow half long....} 31 700 1045 00 
& AGolden. Taukard. 7 s:245fewtognewe pessoa ee Dark yellow halflong} 36 1040 1217 20 
G6 |Manitoba:Giant ‘Yellow. ..: 00... cece cess Yellow half long....| 29 1180 986 20 
7 |Perfection Mammoth Long Red............. Long Red...... weleet. Gat 1300 1155 00 
8 |Prize Mammoth Long Red.................- Long Red? ..4 5.26...) 39 1640 1327 20 
9 |Danish Improved Sugar Beet....... EPRI Pe sy) eee eee 39 540 1309 00 

10 |Giant Half Sugar............ epi el ew oheld’s Pete Long Pink...5s5208 34 1520 1158 40 

V1 SiGiant- Whites. gic) san cee pre A Ease ily a RE Long White........ 32 240 | 1070 40 

(bie) BLO Pe rel bre ieee ey SA ae alee aiete wis Bi, aac eee Lonz Greenish white} 42 700 1411 40 

Ts UOVIGENOAN s oso ceeee rt oe A elkcices waste nes hei Long Red coc csca3 : 35 1060 1184 20 

14 |Monarch Half Sugar..... Bie orn Re eee eee Long Greenish white] 33 880 1114 40 

DD ep EVOY al GARGS cc3 i sictole wincoa ae Siac ahh in's.6 te opm ony Pinks o>. co.cc. 7 1460 1257 40 

Average..... ais gals SAM es Salutes es age bpd 35 1837 1197 17 


Five Year Averages. 


Five of these varieties have been grown for five years with the following average : 
returns :— é; 


~ 

i?) . 

3 Variety. Average Yield per Acre. 
3 

A 


—eeeeeeee ieee on Ce 


Tons. Lb. Bush. Lb. 


LoyErize Mammoth Long Red: -ccces ieee esses eo eee 29 ¢ 

2 |Giant Yellow Globe es LS eee eae ls As nies wate ane eRe 29 ae 00 
See sGiant-W hite Sugar’ ie ioc oop See ee, a ne eee me 26 1,458 890 58 
4 |Perfection Mammoth Long Red...........2.eeeee- aoe a eleate @..| . 25 "485 841 25 
6. - (Giant: Yellow Intermediate:>. cc. 5 ee ee 21 1,966 732 46 


a 


FIELD CARROTS. 


Six varieties of field carrots were tested in uniform test rows. They were planted ; 
ou May 9, and harvested on October 4. The yield per acre is calculated from the yield 
e . rm Ls . . % f 
of a row 66 feet long. The soil was clay loam, summer-fallowed the previous year. 


, 
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Carrots.—Test of Varieties. 


SSS OOOoODoOoODOoaoa0Q= eS eS 


Be : Description * 
— Name of Variety. of Yield per Acre | Yield per Acre 
= Variety. 
Zi 
| Tons. Lb. Bush. Lb. 
1 |Cooper’s Yellow Intermediate.............. Bee saiivisiort 10 1,560 359 20 
2 {Improved Giant White Belgian............. White, very long and 
GOBLSO eae t's os 08 8 60 267 40 
3 " Mammoth Longs... soe. fees ek White, long......... 14 1,260 487 40 
4 " REMCEW VE DIGE Rass boca crete ot Sek: White, medium long.| 11 1,540 392 20 
5 |Mammoth White Intermediate ..... rein bore {White, long ........ 12 200 403 20 
BE MHGRE Go ces lakes Sse aie Goal Sgiece rnes Red, very short..... c 1,620 260 20 
PWETAPO ew vee shie ci ewe we ee cates ~ 10 1,707 361 47 


Five Year Averages. 


Three of these varieties have been grown for five years. ‘Uhe following average 
yields have been obtained during that period :— 


Warioey : Average Yield | Average Yield 


per Acre. per Acre. 
Tons Lb Bush. Lb 
MEEEIIGLIV OW DIGG ELOTINCCIALE 65 ss civtie dc cosscevoceeccecocecacesces 14 =1,260 487 40 
[Improved Short White..... Daapr ae ole wivielsle sigidde nee af bieje bv else vie son 14 435 473 55 
[mproved Giant White Belgian..........scseceeccescesesccsccenerces by mee 3 BD 431 51 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ALFALFA, GRASSES AND OCLOVERS. 


In 1911 a series of plots of grasses, clovers, alfalfa and mixtures was sown. They 
were all sown without a nurse crop on fall-ploughed barley stubble. They were clipped 
off twice during that season. Crops were obtained from these plots in 1912. The month 
of June was extremely dry, and consequently the yield of the first cutting is a good 
indication of the drought resistant powers of the different crops. July was very wet 
and thus the second cutting shows what each crop can do under wet conditions. The 
year, as a whole, gives a very good test of these crops under the varying conditions that 


are likely to come. 
ALFALFA. 


The yielding capabilities of alfalfa are strikingly shown in the table on page 
642. These are equally as well shown in the twenty-acre field. In the first week of 
July, after there had been six weeks of continued drought and all the other crops 
seemed parched, the alfalfa stood up as fresh and green as ever. Alfalfa is becoming 
increasingly popular in Manitoba, and while the area grown is still small, it 18 sure 
to increase greatly as soon as the land can be got ready and the crop put in. A few 
points on the growing of alfalfa in Manitoba may, therefore, not be out of place in 


this report. 
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Preparation of Land. : 
5: 


The first consideration in the growing of alfalfa is the preparation of the land.” 
Alfalfa does best on a deep, rich, well-drained soil. It takes a plentiful supply of + 
moisture, but cannot stand to have a stagnant flooded condition of the land. In fact, 
the average Manitoba farm provides soil conditions admirably suited to the growing — 
of alfalfa. The land should be clean before alfalfa is sown. Alfalfa is hardy after 
it becomes established, but during the first year it needs every chance. It should ~ 
therefore be sown where the land is reasonably free from weeds, and where the native ¢ 
grasses have been killed out. Following a crop of corn or roots, that has been kept — 
clean, is an ideal place for alfalfa. After a summer-fallow is the best possible place, ~ 
but as that means two years lost, it makes it rather an expensive crop to start. It” 
can be sown following a grain crop, if the land is clean and in good fertility. In any © 
case, the land should be well worked so that there is a fine, firm seed bed into which ~ 
to put the alfalfa seed. & 


Inoculation. 


On most of the land in-Manitoba, it is found advisable to inoculate. In some of © 
the scrub districts, where the wild pea vine is plentiful, inoculation does not seem ~ 
tc be required, but in most of the open prairie districts, decided benefits are obtained. 
The land that has never grown alfalfa seems to lack the bacteria that associate them- 
selves with it. Inoculation will often gradually take place by itself, but in the 
meantime, there is a loss of time for the crop and of money for its owner. By 
artificial inoculation, it may be put on a productive basis from the start. There are 
two ways of inoculating, viz., by means of a bacterial culture, which may be obtained ~ 
from some of the agricultural colleges, and by using soil from a field that is already 
growing alfalfa successfully. The latter means is most commonly used in Manitoba. 
Most farmers have now got a neighbour within driving distance who has an alfalfa 
_ patch from which they can get inoculating soil. Such soil may also be obtained in 
imited quantities from the Experimental Farm by paying the expenses for shipping. 

It is supplied at the rate of 100 pounds per acre, with a limit of 500 pounds to 
any one farmer. As one of the railways refuses to accept this material for shipment 
except when the freight charges are prepaid, it has been decided to collect a uniform 
rate of 50c. per 100 pou: ds, which, when averaged up, will be about sufficient to pay 
all freight charges inside of Manitoba. For this sum the Experimental Farm will 
supply bags and pay freight charges to any point within the province. 

TInoculating soil should not be exposed to the light more than is absolutely 
necessary, and should not be dried out. Either of these conditions kills the bacteria. 
It should be spread very thinly and evenly over the field and immediately harrowed 
in. 


Seeding. 


The last week in May or the first week in June is considered the best time to 
sow. The spring rains have started by that time, and the soil is in a moist, warm 
condition, suitable for the germination of small seeds. The earlier part of the 
season may be used in killing weeds on the land, so as to give the alfalfa a better 
chance In countries farther south, later sowing is the rule, but that is not advisable 
here, because a strong vigorous growth is needed to prepare for winter. Twenty 
pounds of seed per acre is required. It seems a large quantity, but one must 
remember that alfalfa never thickens up like other forage crops. 

It should always be sown without any nurse crop. ‘There is not enough moisture 
in the average season to grow a crop of grain and, at the same time, to give the” 
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falfa sown with it the moisture it requires. One cannot expect a good catch of 
iifalfa unless it has the field to itself. 

There are several good ways of applying the seed. The method used on the 
experimental Farm is to sow it in the ordinary grain drill. The seed is mixed with 
wice its quantity of broken grains of wheat, and then the mixture sown at the rate 
f one bushel per acre. The wheat is broken in an ordinary grain crusher set so open 
hat it-only breaks it enough to prevent it from growing. These broken seeds are 
ound better than chop or bran or any other material tried, as they flow more evenly 
ind smoothly. The floury particles are screened out. The drill should be set to 
lace the seeds about an inch apart. 


First Year. 


No crop is to be expected from alfalfa the year it is sown. It is engaged in the 
vork of establishing itself. During the first year it is growing down into the earth 
nd establishing its roots rather than making a crop of hay. It should be clipped off 
mee during the season. Clip when any weeds begin to come in flower, so as to 
event their seeding. The clippings may be left on the ground as a mulch. 
\ifalfa should not be pastured the first year, as animals are likely to injure it by 
iting off the crowns and by tramping. 


Care of Alfalfa. 


Once- established, an alfalfa field needs practically no care except to harvest the 
rop. The practice of discing in the spring is recommended. The disc should be 
et with almost no angle, so as not to cut off the alfalfa. This loosens up a mulch 
m the surface of the earth, helps to keep down the weeds, and splits some of the 
lfalfa crowns, making them put forth more stems and, in that way, thickening the 
tand. 


Harvesting. 


Alfalfa should be cut in early bloom. It rapidly becomes more woody, and less 
igestible as it approaches maturity. 

A better indication than the stage of blossoms is the starting of the new growth 
rom the root. As soon as fresh young branches are seen sprouting from the crown, 
t is time to cut, as the new growth then is ready to come in. If the new growth is 
llowed to get high enough to be cut back it gets a set-back and the second crop will be 
essened or at least delayed. 

Alfalfa is rather hard to cure, and requires considerable attention after cutting. 
The things that make it hard to cure are: (1) It grows a heavy crop of a very succulent 
reen character and is thus hard to dry; (2) it is rather open and thus suffers easily 
rom rain; (3) the leaves are the most valuable part, but if the crop is dried too much, 
+ handled much, they fall off and are lost. The method found most satisfactory at the 
ixperimental Farm is as follows: The mowing machine is started as soon -as the dew 
s off in the morning, and kept going till noon or in the middle of the afternoon. The 
edder is started about an hour and a half or two hours after the mowing machine; 
t shakes up the swath, opening it to the air and turning up the lower side. This opera- 
ion may be done by the side delivery rake nearly as well as by the tedder, and it saves 
abour by making later raking unnecessary. If a heavy crop of alfalfa is left in the 
wath without turning, the top will dry until the leaves fall off before the bottom has 
ven wilted. If a man has only a small area, it can be turned by hand, but if growing 
t extensively it will pay to have either a side delivery rake or else a tedder. At the 
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Experimental Farm, everything cut in the morning is raked in the afternoon, with the 
aim of getting it all in coils the same evening. This is not always possible, but it is 
found that when it is not possible to get it coiled the same day, the quality is distinctly 
lowered by the effect of the dew and the sunshine of the next day. If the day on which 
the alfalfa is cut is dry and breezy, and the weather remains fine, these coils will remai 
untouched till dry. The coils should be made small so that the wind can go throug 
‘This makes ideal hay. If the weather is showery, the hay is injured much less in t 
coil than it would have been if left spread, but will have to be shaken out again befor 
stacking. 

Alfalfa is not good stacking material, as it is very open in texture and ve 
absorbent of water. It keeps with less waste when stored ‘under roof. It can, howeve 
be stacked successfully and made to shed fairly well, though there is sure to be a litt 
loss if rain comes soon after stacking. 


Distribution of Inoculating Soil. 


The amount of inoculation soil distributed to the Manitoba farmers during 1912 
was 22,200 pounds, for alfalfa. No applications for soil for red clover were received. 


ALFALFA, VARIETY TESTS. 


First Cutting, | Second Cutting, 


July 4. August 8. Total Crop. 


SS ———— ee ee, 


AC GION SIEM tick bE om ea eee ES Rae cane Ee Sk 3 730 1 1,800 5 530 
2 ‘Common alfalfa (Canadian seed).............. oe 3 4,720 2 600 6 320 © 
3 |Common alfalfa (Montana seed).. ............... 3 320 2 600 5 920 
4: (Grimms alfalfa. toc. c. sone Reuters oe ov ewe Saas 320 2 520 5 840— 
b;} Lurkestan: alfalta. ccs sc... ied se hee ee rage te Sees 5 1,480 1 ~ 1,800 5 1,280 
ANGPARSS Ha tins cee mites EEE ce Le Se 3 914 2 264 5 1,178 


GRASSES, VARIETY TESTS. 


First Cutting, | Second Cutting, 
July 4. August 8. Total Crop. 


———- qx““q“«“uW~™ 


Drowie Grass. oo cl ag che eee ee 3 1,320 1,600 4 920 
Kentucky Blue Grass... cot. acees ee ee 800 1,360 1 160 
Orchard ‘Grass oc 0S, oc eek eee 800 1,200 1 

Bed Top siecws «on cae e eae eee eee 1 160 1,800 1 1,960 
Dimothy - fiasco ceaseee eee ee 1 760 1,800 2 560° 
Western Rye:Grasa,.. oe See ee eee ae a. 2120 1,280 4 400° 
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CLOVERS, VARIETY TESTS. 


a ear cael 
| 


er First Cattns, Second Cutting, 
July 4. August 8. Total Crop. 


ee eo Oo — | |! 


Tons. Lb. Tons. Lb. Tons, 37--Lb, 


Ore eee eC Ob Ss wk roc ost lebet oe. 1 1,400 2 400 3 1,800 

MINOT Ay LOY OR FE Sard sikh ow weed Co wwavnce 1 440 2 800 3 1,240 

BemrmOb Red OlG Ver Os Sivas odes eve be eee ek 1 1,129 2 ‘ 35, 45120 

toe A GGGl AOC ET Pesce c ic he wins ogc elt oe Cebaes- : By 1 = 1,500 1521500 
i 


MIXTURES. 


| 


xs ; First Cutting, ‘Second Cutting, 
July 4. i August 8. 


Total Crop. 


Tons. Lb. Tons. Lb. | Tons. Lb. 
Timothy and Red Clover 


Beh Bennie ese et rat Oa yeas 1 600 2 > 1,140 3: alse a0 
MMIUIE NEY, AER AAST KG sre Sos iy ac a Kin alth Wo pceemees 1 720 2 200 3 920 
RyETY AIT ag tare Bs. doe ovale bases oie: 1 960 1. 23,840 3 800 
Western Rye grass and Red Clover.......... Soe Se aes Be L 1,920 4 1,240 
Western Rye grass and Alsike ...  ....... Sete 2 1,960 1 $00 4 760 
Timothy, Western Rye grass and Red Clov Eee ee 1 1,440 2 1,000 4 440 
Timothy Western Rye grass and Alsike............. 2 1,200 1 1,440 4 640 
Timothy, Red Clover and Alsike. . . ............. 1 280 2-~ 1,000 3 =©1,280 
Western Rye grass, Red Clover and ‘Alwiker 0,44 2 320 11,960 4 280 
Timothy, Red Top and Alsike. ............... 1 100 2 680 3 789 
Timothy, Western Rye grass, Red Clover and Alsike. 1 1,680 1 ~=1,800 3 1,480 
Timothy, Western Rye grass, Red Clover and Alfalfa 2 360 2 200 4 "560 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM, INDIAN HEAD, SASK. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—ANGUS MACKAY. 
EXPERIMENTS WITH INDIAN CORN AND ROOTS. 


Indian corn and roots were satisfactory the past year. The land had been 
summer-fallowed the previous year, and twelve tons of well-rotted manure applied 
late in the fall, and disced under. In the spring, before sowing or planting, the land” 
was double-disced or cultivated. , 

Corn was sown in rows three feet apart, ae the yield was taken from two rows 
sixty feet long. | 

Roots were sown in rows thirty inches apart, on the flat, and the yield computed 
ihe same as corn. 

Five and one-half acres of corn were grown and cut af three nights of frost; 
on the 14th, 15th and 16th of September. The ensilage was not injured in the least, | 
so far as can be determined. . 


InDIAN Corn For ENSILAGE.—Test of Varieties. 


= 
— J 
= Weight — 
K Name of Variety of eg bee i s Condition | per Acre ™ 
rs) Sowing. Cutting. s when Cut. ens nme 
is 2 Ws. 
Z < 
Inch. Tons. Lb. 
Li Longielle ws ac. aan oes ~ a eS May 22..... Sept. 16...) 78 |Harly milk..| 24 1,236. 
2|North Dakota White Flint... ........... Wie 2 rete Bees eres | ooh Oe Mae Tiga: FR) : 
oi Compton's Karly. co> vente vgs ee eae Ses iy oo ae noo OS. en Be " ea] eek 
4\Karly Canada..... SR alas See Sesh aiomeee at eee eae Ha A Oot tT be v. ,) 23 
SiGent has, asso. Ves woe este ee ee wee as als " 16. 60 |Late milk .. 23 860 B 
6 Minnesota. King. 75.5... 4 ena caceeneenen Sie Pee « 16....| 90 jEarly milk..| 23 
iy Giant Prolific aSahace? 8 050 jebw ences ale, leis o Whats ees Tee Tey EES ie, ee " iG 5 84 1h, oa 19 1,732 = 
8|North Western Dent............... rete cers Se Bae « 16....| 85 |Latemilk...| 22 3623 
ANGVaRG. (5 Sc. cnn) os Pes See eee rene eee ad Cte ..| 23 1,768 7 
2 Turnips.—Test of Varieties. 
ms (Character| Size | Charac- y Yield | Yield ae 
5| Name of Variety. of of | terof | Sown.’|Pulled.| per. | per | P Var see, ee 
5 Soil. Plot. |Growth. Acre. | Acre. ae 
A s| 
Bere koe 
a 5 | AQ me. 
1|Prize Purple Top . 11./39 144) 1,302 24\Large & smooth 
2|Hartley’s Bronze } 11.|36 468) 1,207 48 " a 
3|Hall’s Westbury...... : ae ; » 11.|36 1,524! 1,225 24)/Large, very fin 
Biuwicte hah ser cc a 11.'33 1,320) 1,122 00/Medium, good. 
5|New Century ........ ; : ; 1. i 1 748) 1.29 1,295 be Large, gree ood. 
6|Magnum Bonum. : : . 11.3 32) 1.267 1 4 
Prnmepbarit. sos oss, : f j : az. = 672 131112 = _ = 3 
ll q _ 
PEVERAZO. . Sons beech acces} cue eet ee 37s 844 1,247 24 24 ’ 
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MANGELS.—Test of Varieties. 


ie Character} Size | Charac- Yield | Yield Description 
<| Name of Variety. of of ter of | Sown. | Pulled. per per of 

5 Soil. Plot. |Growth. Acre. | Acre. Variety. 
A 


S re) 
Soe re 4 
1,Giant Yellow Globe. ..|Clay loam. Bi 132 Ate gm May 21. |Sept. 25.|/38 1,220/1,287 00/Large, very fine. 


2 Yellow Leviathan. .... " 1/18 " w 21.) wu 25./34 1,300)1,155 00)|Medium, good. 
3 Perfection Mam. Long 
S WRG cen ee es. u | 1/1382) ww] ow 21.] ow =25.(85 1,41211,190 12 " " 
4\Giant Half pane Yel- | 
OW oe ee " ‘ 1/1) 32 7] ee nu 21. n 25.184 1,482 1,157 12 " u 
pe UM Sow eae ess " -| 1/182; om»  ..] w 21.) w 25./89 12/1,300 12|Large, extra fine. 
AMORA Seg cck (aX saie aac 2 ¢ PR eRe ive oo a a's eR *.../86 1,075|1,217 55 


Fietp Carrots.—Test of Varieties. 


B Character | Size | Charac- Yield | Yield Description 
2| Name of Variety. of of ter of | Sown. | Pulled.| per per of 
5 Soil. Plot. |Growth. Acre. | Acre. Variety. 
a I ‘sad aes tiem 

vH ai 

a : wn . 

oe 

xe Ala 2 
1/Short White.......... Clay loam.| 1 ee mate May 21.(Oct. 14./14 1,304] 488 24) Fairsize,smooth. 
2|Chantenay eee see eeees " . 1/13: " wu 21.) w 14.112 552} 409 12 " " 

UENOEARO Fai Sele ah fo sale x8 of chiar <0 OR py |  Sagae ed (ee eae 13 928) 448 48 


Sugar Beets.—Test of Varieties. 


3 Character | Size aa cade Yield ee ae sc 
i f ter of| Sown. | Pulled.) per o 
E pasate pieees Sei. Plot. Coronel Acre. | Acre. Variety. 
Z es [up hie Le eee en ame 
“a : 
a 2 
al 
Sesienee 
7 Meoreaiag 5; 115 624/510 24|Medium, very 
2) Vilmorin‘s ; [rooty. 
BE’ 2 : 11 1,2321387  12| =n f 
3|Klein Wanzleben., : ‘3 ; ./12 285/404 48 " " 


13 48434 8 
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Average samples of each variety were sent to Mr. F. T. Shutt, Dominion 
Chemist, Central Experimental Farm, for analysis. The results of the analysis are 
civen below :— 


Ne 


Vilmorin’s Improved. ‘Klein Wanzleben 


‘ a ’ ‘ B ’ : 
Lb. Oz Lb. Oz Lb. Oz 
Average weight of one root. .... 0. ++.e see eeee eres oe at 1 05 14 
Sugar.in juice, Per Cant, < ....4 ss siwisienwice bow afomwne Vues 15 52 16 «69 15 14 
Solids Nc) fie wee ag alc uhin ene re Retode estes 18 89 19 57 18 03 
Coefficient of purity........ dag Bae CAS Fae ee anaes : 7 My 8 3 8 9 


ALFALFA. 


To what was said in the 1911 report respecting alfalfa growing, a few pointers 
may be added as to the most suitable land, cultivation, seeding, cutting, curing, etc. 
It was found from previous tests that a great deal depends on the first season’s 
growth, whether alfalfa prove hardy or not. If it enters the winter with small roots, 
and the top has been eaten bare, it is sure to succumb. On the other hand, if the 
roots have taken a good hold, and a good growth has been left to protect the crown, 
the crop is reasonably safe. If, added to this, the precaution is taken not to pasture 
too closely or too late in the fall, there is no reason to doubt of its entire success. 
The course pursued on this Farm which has given the best results is to plough 
stubble land late in May, four or five inches deep; then harrow once. After harrow- 
ing, ten to twelve pounds of seed per acre is sown with a wheelbarrow grass seeder. 


When sown, the land is harrowed, rolled and again harrowed. The rolling firms the — 


soil, and leaves the surface in good condition for the mower, and the last harrowing 
prevents evaporation. 


The seed is sown without a nurse crop, and when the plants are sufficiently high 


ihe mower is run close to the ground, to kill weeds and cause the roots to take a 
better hold. This is repeated up to the end of July, and after that all growth is left 
for winter protection. 

It has been found, when a nurse crop has been grown, that the plants are weakly, 


even if not badly killed out with the grain using up all the moisture in August. If — 


they survive after the grain is harvested, as a rule the weather is too dry for them 
to make satisfactory root or top growth, and they are not in a condition to stand the 
thaws and frosts of April and early May. 


Cultivation, Seeding and Harvesting of Alfalfa. 


Alfalfa can be sown on fallowed land, or on stubble land. 


Fallow.—If fallow lands drift with the winds, plough four inches deep before 


seeding, to overcome the danger. . 


Stubble—If stubble is heavy, burn in the spring, plough five inches deep, and 
harrow. If land was ploughed the preceding fall, cultivate before sowing. 


Seeding—Sow 12 pounds of seed per acre, from May 25 to 31. After seeding, i 


cross ey twice, then roll or pack soil; do not roll fallowed land, use packer 
instead. 
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Nurse Crop.—On fallowed land, grain can be sown; oats or barley is better 
than wheat, as they can be delayed in seeding. Alfalfa seed should not be sown too 
early. On stubble land, no nurse crop should be sown, as usually the moisture is not 
stulicient for both and the tender alfalfa plants die. When alfalfa is up about five 
inches, mow close to the ground, and repeat the first week in August. Leave the 
last growth for winter protection. The mowing kills the weeds and strengthens the 
reots, which is important the first winter. 


Harvesting.—Alfaifa is usually ready for the first cutting early in July, and for 
the second cutting the same time in August of the second year. Cut when in early 
blossom. Cut early in the forenoon, and if the day is fine, rake into windrows in 
the afternoon, and put in small cocks the next day. 

Allow the hay to cure in the cocks; turning and exposing to the air will hasten 
drying. Have the hay well dried before stacking, for fear of spoiling. 


ALFALFA, sown in 1904, 


No. Variety. Remarks. First Cutting. {Second Cutting. Total. 


Tons. Lb. | Tons. Lb. Tons. Lb. 


{>i Common-Alfaliazc 2, 225.42 be’ Medium growth.| .. 1,180 ee 1,090 1 270 
Bt POLE CSA Sia era's cas O's wb ae a u " SF 1,700 ee 1,450 1 1,150 


BAVCTAGO Sac Fee fees | Mens aera Ap ssleeks ae 1,440 Ke 1,270 1 719 


ALFALFA, sown in 1905. 


No. ! Variety. Remarks. First Cutting. |Second Cutting. Total. 


Tons. Lb. | Tons. Lb. | Tons. Lb. 


PPE os ene hake tee 0 id ...{Medium growth.| 1 640 a 48 2 688 

> Now Work eek re |e Sneed e 1406 |. ees Boe vk 668 
3 |Samarkand (Turkestan)..... ore " " 1 475 Re 1,300 5 1975 
MPC DPAGCS Go ke «bins > wen os | " " is 1,550 ies 1,000 | 1 550 
PAN ORACE 25s aps ieee | ene? aera 1,951 1,469 1 1,420 

ALFALFA, sown in 1908. 
No. Variety. Remarks. | First Cutting. |Second Cutting. Total. 

| Tons. Lb. | Tons. Lb. | Tons. Lb 

iri Phi Os ihe ods a9 Sos ‘Strong growth..| 1 1,800 1 ays 2 1,300 

; bem Lag ia ge Pr i ee " : e t se af 1,950 1 300 | 3 950 
3 |Montana (Lyman Co.)..........) om fi VA 2 600 | 1 1,250 | 3 1,850 
4 |Dryland (Lyman Co,)........... " Wee nthe sae 250 | 1 1,400 | 3 1,650 
& iFrench Alfalia....2.cscccccoess " " oe a! 1,450 eet 9 600 3 50 
, 6 |\Lurkestan (Lyman Co.)......... ” " att 1,195 | 1 53d | 2 1,730 
| BVOTAGS. oF lobececnte | cssevaoess ere 1 1,79 | 1 681 8 472 

| 
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ALFALFA, sown in 1909. 


oe : Second 
No. Variety. Remarks. First Cutting.;  Quitin gy. Total. 


SSS —_———— SO Oe ————— —  -rS Oe- C_ 
_——$— LT LTT 


Tons. Lb. Tons. Lh. Tons. Lb. 


di ne Strong growth..| 2 1,404 1 790 4 194 
ae AOAC ae PS Terk > A Peo | aoan eae not cut. 3 1,812 
SiMongolian. as... vos eee a cael on ea " " f pies : se : eer 
shi Utah (dry land) .\3.2<s20.5605 Medium 1 ; 

5 ess Ae ss a eteete ae ane Strong u 2 — 1,790 1 895 4 685 
Gisextorp, Neb" s <ceskines na tein tive Medium u 1 1,838 1 1,281 3° 1,319 
7|Alt Deutsche Frankische...........- Strong» 2 1,296 2 825 5 121 
8|Provence Aubignan:............+++: Medium 4 910 1,940 2 850 
9|Wessell, Duval Peruvian. .... ..... " " 1 1,860 1,790 2 1,650 
TOE BICS oo 85 Sinn aes hk ie bw at ee OS " " 3 1,000 1,930 2 930 
11/Wernyj (Turkestan). viene gel > (SOOFONg. 94 A eckad OO 2 825 5 615 
12|Sand Lucerne (Darmstadt) . tee Sah eats |Medium w 1 895 1 = 1,860 3 755 
£SOhinook (Montana): 2. dacs o eee " " pone e- 1d 1.) 215281 3 562 
14\Liefman Sand Lucerne.............. Strong un 2 246 not cut. 2 246 
15|Sand Lucerne (Bromberg)........... " " 2 18 1 412 3 430 
16{/Hungarian, Bouchan...- ..23..65..2 Medium u 1 = 1,860 1 412 3 272 
17 Frasinet..... esc et ge arn a ee " " 1 1,860 1,930 2 1,790 
18| Belistamentiass rss ee vat eeu Strong 1 2 1,211 4... Ate 4 57> 
19 WEXGG S800 25 cds caganh See oe Banat " 2 1,018 1 342 3 1,360 
20;O0ld Frankish Lucerne ........ . ..- " " 2 640 1 1,841 t 481 
21/W. A. Wheeler, No. 162............. u " 2 1,485 1. ‘3704 4 1,189 
RUNG. co AU ne. st conse vies a names Medium « 1 1,240 1 184 2 1,424 
FSING LOS =, 65 Seat y cacen See cwatee ens " " 1 1,000 1,380 2 380 
BUNGE EG, cag dacs Sew css ea he ee one " " 1 610 1,920 2 530 
25\Grimim (yman).. +. 55 62 coc danawne Strong 1 - 2 640 1. .1,024 3 1,664 
26|Montana, No. 23454.........secee0- Medium « 3 1 840 1,800 2 640 
BEING; GOMOD ate, eos nen rl ooth eoteeeier Strong as 2 500 1 960 3 1,460 

28|\Sand: Laucerne.5 so... 25.50 tage ce ae Medium » zr 660 1.200 1. “Lee 
29|Canadian (variegated)..... pare eae " " 11,620 1,344 2 964 
30|/Canadian (purple flower)............. " " 1 480 1,616 1 1,996 
SOE LURKOSEEM he Chae Sige dsanont eee " " 1. 1,720 1,800 2 1,520 
32|Sanfoine, Spanish..... .......seeee. ey 1 1,600 1,800 2 1,400 
AVGPAQG «> ie sue eae Sa rele < hc eee Fe Siw 2 137 1 454 3 591 


~ 
st 


ALFALFA, sown in 1910. 


Variety. Remarks. . First Cutting. ‘|Second Cutting. Total. 
Tons. Lb. Tons. Lb. ; Tons. Lb 
Red ki Co a ea Medium growth ...... 1 640 1,930 | 2 570 
PUN oer econ ce ees wt A 2a a ata al ole 1 1,820 1 320 | 3 140 
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CIOVER AND GRASSES. 


/ 
The crop of hay from cloer and grasses was less than the previous year, chiefly 
m June being a very dry wnth. 


GRASSES AND RED CLOVER. 


Variety. | Tear Sown, First Cutting. |Second Cutting. Total. 

| Tons. Lb. Tons. Lb. Tons. Lb. 

! 
Be sce foie SEs os pit 1 Se) DDE ae eo 1 640 es = 1 640 
LE ne seen ee SL ey ae ee ea 1 1,266 S: oss 1 266 
POMOR icc sca vas ave sss TENS Ee tataserg as erase ios uf 520 .. 1,380 T2-43,900 
a eee 1908, [scores ee 1,546 Sevte oe 1,546 
slish Blue grass........... TOUGED Seine as eo eaces 1,506 at Rs 1,506 
Seas eve rage. Sef | LGLOEY vce kon gs figs ava 1 792 ee 1 792 


CANARY GRASS. 


Canary grass was sown m fallowed land, one-fortieth acre plot, on May 15. The 
t was cut on the 5th of Ausust and used for exhibition purposes. The yield of straw 
Ss one and one-quarter tonsper acre. £ 


CULTIVATION OF GRASSES. 


The cultivation for grases that has given the best results, is to plough stubble 
d in the fall or spring, foir or five inches deep, and sow the seed from the 20th to 
» last of May. When the land is ploughed in the fall, it should be disced or cultivated 
low before sowing, to kill the weeds that have germinated. 

For hay, Western Rye grass, 12 pounds, and Timothy, 3 pounds, mixed and sown 
> acre, gives good returns. For pasture, Western Rye grass, 10 pounds, and English 
le grass, 6 pounds per acre is better. 

A nurse crop should not be sown with the grass seed. Mow the crop close to the 
yund, about July 1, to keep weeds from going to seed. The crop can be pastured 
the fall. 
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STATION, R(STHERN, SASK. | 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDEN TW A. MUNRO, B.S.A. 


FIELD ROOTS AND CORN. 
Seed for field roots and corn was obtained from the. E. McKenzie Co., Brandon, 


Winnipeg. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH INDIAN CORN. 


—_ 


One two-acre plot of fodder corn yielded 30 tons \90 pounds, while ten plots 


ale computed from weight 4 


different varieties gave the following results. Yields 
rows, 78 feet long. k 
/ pF 
| : 
o ; ; 2 
< Name of Varieties. | Length. Yield per Acre. 
se OR ye Re ae Pe 
| Inches. Tons. Lb. 
| 
PF SGOUG Fe Son eas Sa aa ew Pe nn eae aide Unpejo ate oe te he 64 21 240 
Dye) LU US FOWER Canad Gp eran awiccs Sacer ween ele tain cet aoe 80 19 280 
5h Lopgtellow. (Steele: Brigrs). 6 tiles on. ties sccnes bien > hence oe ae 88 19 280 
ae Mnesta Toit ae he Pe ees Dos ee anid sas bee 86 18 960 
DA WOM plows: MeELY.:oc scenes aata, os ae oad a | 96 17 320 
6: Longfelliw. (A; B- McK gnzie)h, Go 2.05.6. Spheag teks tp eee 84 16 340 
Pe Le dry. tow dee <i oe since MmeNM EET so 1<6. 9k ayie’s ai alee tce SUN aie 73 16 340 
Beit Niarth A akotns Gita ten meetin, oc sok Re iene eer | 78 14 —-:1,040 
9 {North Dakota (White gE oes ae ae Bee, ye Ce Pies oe a 86 13. —-1,060 
1 UIC oho Wiel Gee aaa Cones a Sis Se oat Sapee Sen a's bree & eee 80 10 ~=:1,789 
Svonagas astro wee |. 16 1,264 
Turnies.—Test of Varieties. 
Fy 
= Name of Varieties. Yield per Acre. 
5 
A ) 
Tons. Lb. Bush Lb. 
i> }tlall's “Westbury. .3 2.6 sates ae eee So whe se eiemie ot wert B2 221 1,070 21 
2 |Green Top i cess Fetes 32 ae ea tee ae teen ee 31s: 11,104 1,051 44 
3~ Yellow. Aberdeen (Green Top) 7s...) ieee ae eee 31 323 1,038 43 
4 (Gowlhiorns 5.3. sycechsks. tac oa eee eee ee es 30 591 1,009 51 
.. |Seleeted-White Globev-::,- \ icc tscnue aad ee Ce 29 78 967 58 
G “|Yellow Aberdeen (Purple Top).s-h.tets es Sos arene 29 78 967 58 
Beh W Rite eee. ss on ee eee 27. =1,845 930 45 
So) tlartley’s Bronze Top... .. {ise eee ee 25 818 846 58 
PPA ONIA 3. 6s ca sven oon ee 24 8=61,143 819 3 
10 Kangaroo o iow sn 9 6 55.0 90's wes a wp peeing 8 tbe ere eee 24 26 800 26 
Ce 0 rari bee eck Oe OS cg ok 22 76 744 36 
ANGPARG «6450s cduy cae Pee 27 ~=1,900 931 40 
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Mancets.—Test of Varicties. 


Variety. Yield per Acre. 


Tons. Lb. Bush. Lb. 


Be rrare Wieanimaihi ge he ia a5. Pes eosce svete babe cs Reiser Teste 30 1,987 | 1,033 7 
3 |Yellow Se Nae SAS aR) SS SO a 28 515 908 35 
BeelCrianth. V cllow Ovalioetis sco ben kon eon lee. aide Sess bicek o 26 1,164 886 4 
$ |Mammoth Titre nae, Sr Pb nee wc aie acct kv cosa oy 23 1021 783 41 
i tGiant Yellow Globar:.-.2... is. eee eee 22 29 | 73 9 
6 (Golden Tankard, (A. E. McKenzie) Siiaera Satara is kia icheravite 20 766 679 26 
fm |Golden Tankard (Steele Briggs)... .. 5 ccccccscceecsocuececae : 14 1,039 483 59 
8 |Manitoba Giant Yellow.......... Be id eter aerials hiccan te aih os 2 9 1,545 $25 45 
NAVINANE Conte. Bests ciate’ «Aven soiled. «, 6's bid arse 6% o.3.s | 22 33 | 733 53 
! } 
Carrots.—Test of Varieties. 
| 
No. Variety. Yield per Acre. 
a Tons. Lb. | Bush. Lb. 
1 jGuerande or Ox Heart....... SR Ree nan Bane re 3 805 446 45 
SESE WVDILG DOIOIAN 2. dais Sires oecieeerecacttesccnresces 11 1,454 | 390 54 
3 {Improved Short White.......c.c.cc.02 cecseseeee eee See: | 10 1,042 350 43 
MN OG TUTTO Soro. 0 aed Lat ered cine awe Sc vise pou kev eee. 9 428 307 8 
5 Long Se eo ae B ee Pies Rewea oe veh snes 3 Sipe sles alee 8 1,423 290 23 
6 Long RTECS IER Eice cava, aoe eh cis ees med SoS ee ae 85 aS No e3 8 753 27 9 13 
7 |\Giant White Vosges ...... tbe Sess vigine #e Swed otelrviinet aes ve 0s rs 1,078 | 251 14 
8 |Cooper’s Yellow Intermediate....... SR Ege AEN, Oa et ff 500 | 241 40 
Ree PLANS ne ehh a) Sele vow adage sieessieaccweduyspeacs 6 1,961 | 232 4\ 
AVOrage Sows ns Oi Ca rN im a 9 605 | 310 5 
Kont Rasi.—Test of Varieties. 
No Variety. Yield per Acre. 
| Tons. Lb. 
Sy otis Ghee SCRE eA CEE 22 117 
1 |Early White Vienna........ 20.2... 05 ce eeeee Sadan, vere | 1 
2 Barly Purple Vicia. soc cece sce cccen ccc cetessenccscesensenterts) encom oe 10 1,779 


BACEREB ES vision tw Sco ool la 4b NN Ren 0 ett 8 wee vas 4 sie 16 948 


Sn 
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Sucar Beets.—Test of Varieties. 


No. Variety. Yield per Acre. 


— 


PRC a) Gait sx Vit s,s ecat c he nan Se tnd xl ee PN ee rr eyo 34 354 1,139 14 
Pe Bonar oscil si. sasaros cons v nth nog SN ae Pane eee 30 89 1,001 29 
m toenigh Tim proved, j,i <j+ near ews held gent. eee ane ie : 25 818 846 58 
AP PAD IB Ts 5:4 <5 iiaie's 65 eve eae onlan ee e ie Bede e sta 24 585 809 45 
b> Giant Palf Sugar. draw ws ons eee ees tel ee 23 1,579 792 59 
Oy Vilmorin’s Improved: Bick. ane yo eee eee 21 1,560 726 00 
r " Rete: err ee ee ee ere ky ee eh Vas 20 766 679 26 
B=\Bleis Wanzlebeny -\, islets ee eae ates sreoy Ve mcae 18 880 614 40 
9 " FS EF agi Vine Bee lace are teehee ata pve ere ee 16 1,507 558 27 

ANCIAL Cs ii aie ope ence hin ee Le 23 1,793 796 33 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION, SCOTT, SASK. 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—R. E. EVEREST, B.S.A. 
EXPERIMENTS WITH INDIAN CORN. 

Three varieties of corn were planted from May 29 to 31, in hills thirty inches 
apart each way, on land which had been summer-fallowed the previous year. Growth 
was slow, and at the time of the first frost, September 15, the crop was in a backward 
condition. On the 17th, the corn was cut and bound in sheaves. The quality was 


good, as shown by the relish with which it was consumed by stock, later in the season. 


INDIAN Corn FoR ENSILAGE.—Test of Varieties. 


Date of Date of 


Number. Name of Variety. Sowing. | Cutting. Condition when Cut. |Weight per Acre. 
Tons. Lb. 
1 Songielow:....4 6. «20: e% May 29..|Sept. 17..{Immature, frosted......... 11 =—-:1,480 
2 Minnesota King....... Bg Lines ga pias 0 ae " Geta ce 11 1,100 
3 Compton’s Karly » eaebe, os) oe i" aL: " 5 WS o 117) le aiwleie'e fore i 1,108 
Pe VOTOLO ae. oe ek ee oe oa Es Pre Denes Lae 1 ome eee aed 10 746 


EXPERIMENTS WITH FIELD ROOTS. 


Turnips, mangels, sugar beets and carrots were sown on fallowed land. Frequent 
cultivation was given. The turnips made satisfactory growth throughout the season, 
most varieties producing a fine crop, excellent in shape and quality. 


Turnies.—Test of Varieties. 


I 


Fy Date Date Yield per | Yield per Description of 
= Name of Variety. of ue wee: Mee Variety. 
5 Sowing. | Pulling. 
Zi CEE A aa a ee ies as 
Tons. Lb. | Bush. Lb. 
Rn Oe ene ere [May 30..|Oct. 12...| 27 1,440 | 924 00 |Good. 
2 Pertoction sew et Caeser rsrreseve " 29...) 0 es 27 1,242 920 42 Very good. 
7 8 0 ee POOL Hii lee 24 1800") 830 30 Good. 
4 |Hartley‘s Bronze Top........ ye Rad ha oases Be”) 788 | 679 48 |Green. 
5 \Canadian Gem................ » 29..| » 12...| 19 1,630 | 660 30 | Very good. 
6 |Hall’s Westbury... .......... ge SA Wh ADs, 1B 1,284) G21 24 |Rooty. 
pT eer ee Pree NET LA ORE Ee 22 1,869 |. 766 ) 
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Mancers.—Test of Varieties. 


i Date Date ; . 
2 Name of Variety. of of Yield per Acre. | Yield per Acre. 
5 Sowing. Pulling. 
Zi DeMErneeee Maer occ! | SE it. ot haa eas (se 
Tons. Lb. / Bush, Lb. 
1 \Giant Yellow Globe. .:.. ......2enese0 May 30. ...jOct. 14....- 10 1,120! 352- 00 
2 Prize Mammoth Long Red............ io, Uw awa Pee C seeeerat 8 500-275 00 
ae eS Bien ae 
AVOPAES Bi. estas SS cud Neln CRM Lp ad hie RE De ee eee ied : 9 810 | 313 30 
Carrors.—Test of Varieties. 
B Date Date 
2 Name of Variety. of of Yield per Acre. | Yield per Acre, 
3 Sowing. Pulling 
A ees) © ES ERS OMe eae Ge teeny BP ee Es 
Tous. .” Lh.) Bosh 
POxheart. Cin, gosacccetas tees esas May 31... - Dot. lass 12 1,080 418 00 
2 |Improved Short White....... She Ws saree uae | Dames How 2 ia il 1,760 296 00 
3 |Large White Belgian.......... Theme eee “pai Baers eas: ss is 1,180 253 00 
Averaye y/5.9 ea a ee OE Lee ee 10 1,340} 355 40 © 
Sucar Beets.—Test of Varieties. 
iB ; Date Date 
Fe Name of Variety. of of Yield per Acre. | Yield per Acre. | 
5 Sowing. Pulling. 4 
A 
| Tons. Lb. Bush. Lb, G 
1, )Klein’s, Wanzleben ... 2... i... venceeees May 30..... Och 1 5 1,220 187 .: ae 
2 |Vilmorin’s Improved................-- “Sars § ieee reat eee 2 1,280 83 = 


BVOCAZC. Sin ccedeas Pion cs cul menue bteaig tan bs waite cin) abet 4 250 | 137 30 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION, LETHBRIDGE, ALTA. 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT—W. H. FAIRFIELD, MS. 


PART I—NON-IRRIGATED OR ‘DRY FARM.’ 


The season of 1912 resembled that of 1911 in that the rainfall during the early 
part was deficient, while during the latter part the usual amount was received. 

The rainfall was very light indeed until the last few days in June; from then on, 
during July, August and September, it was above normal. On account of this light 
rainfall during the first part of the growing season, all early sown crops suffered 
acutely. Crops that looked extremely promising early in the season gave but low 
yields. Late-sown crops, on the other hand, did much better. 

The yields of all the crops on the non-irrigated portion of the Station were 
rather aa with the exception of late-growing crops, such as turnips. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH INDIAN CORN. 


Five varieties of corn were planted May 11 on summer-fallowed land. Two 
-_ows of each variety were planted in hills and another two rows of each variety 
planted with the seed a few inches apart. All the plots.were considerably damaged 
by wire worms. The size of the plots was one one-hundredth of an acre. 


INDIAN Corn FOR ENSILAGE.—Test of Varieties. 


Weight per | Weight per 

: . Date bE Date of Average! | 
3 Name of Variety. aaa ee Cutting. ‘Height. Condition when Cut. pe hela je acne 

5 | 

A beet Pane page Seen hy. eS es Le oe 

Ins. Tons. Lb. |Tons. = Lb. 
ton’s Early (Com- | 
E aoa fed .... |May 11|Sept. 7| 56 i|Tasselled, cobs forming.| 8 1,800) 6 300 
2 |\North Western Dent..| » 1h ou 7| 60 |Tasselled, afew matured) 7 1,100} 7 500 
COWRA tetas cart, eatin « 
h Dakota........ » Ul» 7 59 |Tasselled, cobs forming.| 6 1,000} 5 200 
i coetillon: Didietee ee " 11} on 7 58 " " ; 6 700) 5 500 
Early (On- 

4 Sysop fat A o tte " 11 " ‘| 60 " " 5 1,400 4 500 
BVCTARO sc ee ni) is ned apenas obec carl cs cman s ccs 188 Eas boon 7 5 1,200 


[sun anEnEGEneenneeee n  e 


EXPERIMENTS WITH TURNIPS. 


Nine varieties of turnips were sown on summer-fallowed land on April 20 and 
pulled on October 17. The size of the plots was one-seventieth of an acre. . 

One variety (Kangaroo) failed completely. Two varicties out of the eight 
remaining ones, viz., Mammoth Greystone and Golden Ball, were rather uneven, and 
their yield sgitiutind from 32 acre. 
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. TurNIps.—Test of Varieties. 


| Number. 


Mancholi.«. oo <n ev dda cass awes Ab ap eee shakin eee eT abe steno 
PTA YA DOYS hon e's o-oo’ aoe wehheig eee SAE Vea kpiete a a Pt eid Oe 
Hartley’s Bronze Vovseverss iW nin aere ig sab bR a aeiaie Kena apie eee. 
Ty VICtR eee how ohne Pia Et Pe a oe aera ped eee iatistas mt 


eee tere error ees eeeeeees erst aeeseeseeses OF HH 


weer ee ee ew ewe ee ee SOFTEE SEHHEHHE SHH EHH HEHEHE ETH HEHEHE EES 


aN Cr Ode 


eeoerter ee «tO Oe eH CORSE HSE HEHEHE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEE HE HEED 


EXPERIMENTS WITH MANGELS. 


Six varieties of mangels were sown on summer-fallowed land in plots of one- 
hundredth of an acre in size. They were sown on April 20 and pulled September 26. 


ManceELs.—Test of Varieties. 


J 
i 
; Name of Variety. Yield per Acre | Yield per Acre 
cS} 
a 
Tons Lb Bush. Lb 
1 |Selected Yellow Globe. ........ SEs ea Reger eget RT Saree 22 1,800 763 
2 1Giant Yellow Gloves. So's Beka cise Cn vas pip eke iedaes ee : 22 800 746 40 
3 i|Golden: Tankard «.:. 02.2)... 5. seen PBT Snir Skis wk Ope erate 21 1,900 731 40 
4 |Prize Mammoth Long Red.......... Mircea We ase Puen aoe oe 18 1,700 628 20 
> \Giant Yellow Intermediate | Atuvwsne.c vee wae bee vaca eanae sg 1,600 | 593 20 = @ 
6 |Perfection Mammoth Long Red... 00.0... eee ee secs cen eses 17 600 576 40 


EXPERIMENTS WITH CARROTS. 


Four varieties of carrots were sown on summer-fallowed land in plots one hundred 
and fifth of an acre in size. They were sown April 20 and pulled October 14. 


Carrots.—Test of Varieties. 


5 Yield per Acre | Yield per Acre — 
E Name of Variety. First First 4 
3 Sowing. Sowing. 
= 
Tons. Lb. Bush. Lb. 
1 jImproved Short White ..........5...c0eccerce Sa UMAR ea otak 10 5 
Bovis Belgian... ....... casas vn ode gee ee 3 Ors m1 15 
3 [Mammoth White Intermediate... ........cccenscecccceceececcess 6 175 202 55 
SUOCHANUBNAY Goan oes ss Te cia inipaws sete eee 4 1,712 161 52 
—— a ee 
Average 7 856 247 36 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH SUGAR BEETS. 


Five varieties of sugar beets were sown on summer-fallowed land and the yield 


was computed from two rows, 125 feet long. They were sown on May 16 and pulled 
Jetober 14. 


Yield | Yield 


oO 
z 
= Variety. per Acre. | per Acre. 


ee 


Tons Lb. ‘Bush. Lb. 


PeeVmond Beer. oe seek oc OE A, CEES Ch ER CE CTE: 13 565 | 442, 45 


1 

2 caecum Pe RETR Wg ego RN cae Oe ea aah Gane vic « dtecsin aleve a go's 13 228 | 437 08 
IRR CR Art es Se a ca RUT hone sc beat eeueuaen 12 1,300 | 421 40 
SUI IPELOISCIY Sear oes te Sie hoe Ss k's be wkd o eee Ce be cae eaes Lie olS eae 33 
UNE EEO V OCS Spree 600855 f alas Su cio os pid cess soe aN cad ch nce cedar 10 999 | 349 59 


DCOPARG aa. sate parahere Bae ceeds Dri te SIAD RS a wt Petree ee See ie 12 641 | 409 1 


Average specimens of the roots from each variety were sent to the Chemist of the 
{xperimental Farms, Mr. Frank T. Shutt, for analysis, the results of which are given 
elow :— 


<I 
= Ld 
© Variet Sugar Solids Coefficient 
A pea st Aan in Juice. in Juice. | of Purity. 
= 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
CNR ee Sg ore eh ae wide cee oWeeiaet 17°84 30°43 87°3 
meen sinioriit 8 dmproved. "A’..... cece tee vsece secs Ea Cee 17°26 20°69 —-83°4 
SR MMPSIVNAR RE Pes era a cicters sian <ieie eivia'n. coin < o's oy dio eieinine here: + wea 17°56 20°43 85-9 
MNEMIORNE WV GTIZICUCN.). oie ocia ct oe seeds ccc c'eeee Dy pte tee ee 17°92 20°43 87 6 
5 |Vilmorin’s Improved ‘B’..... POE ES CR C Nerela et elena s aieernts 17°83 20°63 86°9 


ALFALFA. 


The alfalfa on the non-irrigated land, except that planted in rows, was a practical 
ailure. It did not get more than eight or ten inches high and was so short and fine 
hat it was difficult to gather it with a horse rake after the cutting. eo! 

That planted in rows did better, although the plants appeared to be too thick in 
he rows except the fields in rotation ‘F.’ Most of the alfalfa planted in rows was 
Jlowed to ripen seed. Only a small piece was reserved for hay. This was eut on June 
3, and yielded at the rate of 1 ton- 1,522 pounds to the acre. 


16—42 
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PART IL—THE IRRIGATED FARM. 


On the irrigated portion of the Station, where water was applied in June, and in 
some cases even in May, the yields were much more satisfactory that on the non-irri- 


ha 


evated Farm. 
EXPERIMENTS WITH INDIAN CORN. 


Five varieties of Indian corn were sown on land on which grain had been grown 
last year. They were all sown on May 10 and 11 in plots one-hundredth of an acre in” 
size. They were irrigated twice, viz., on June 4 and August 7. They were all cu 


September 7. 
InpiAn Corn For Ensriace.—Test of Varieties. 


Freee at ceo a = 5 is RRR 


Weight per | Weight pe ; 


5 Data | Date |average| Condition 
Q Nan.e of Variety. of of i opeeeeg wie Acre grown | Acre grown 
5 ; Sowing. |Cutting. Height. when Cut. in Rows, in Hills. 
A ' 
Inches. Tons lb. {Tons 
1/Compton’s Early (Commercial) 
REGUS chy cu lane ateh taal neato ore ‘May 19.\Sept. 7..1 78 |Tasselled, cobs 
forming ...... Zl 866600} 14 1,206 
worth Dakotas 12.4.0 deakieee gee May 11.|Sept. 7..; 76 {Tasselled, some i 
cobs forming..| 20 1,800; 15 1,800 
3;\Compton’s Early (Ontarioseed).|May 10.|Sept. 7..). 78 |Tasselled, cobs 
forming....... 16 1,000; 13 1,000 
4;Northwestern Dent ......... .|May 10.|Sept. 7..| 72 |Tasselled, some 
good cobs..... 16, 400] 15 1,400— 
Or Longtallow% vo. 5c5 oversees May 11.|Sept. 7..| 80 (Tasselled, cobs 
: forming ...... 12 300 | 14 
AVOTERO Ses i op cee dee es Pee RO) Se atiate |e ae 534 Pees Sie Aas Se “17 ~=820; 14 1,480 


“EXPERIMENTS WITH TURNIPS. 


Kight varieties were tested. They were sown on May 7, and pulled on Octobe 
15. The crop received two irrigations, viz., on June 4 and August 7. The size of th 
plots was one hundredth of an acre. * 


Turnips.—Test of Varieties. 
Number. Name of Variety. | Yield per Acre | Yield per Aer 


Tons. Lb. Bush. Lb. 


1 Barly Milaa <3 osc oa eten ben ee Sa ee eeee eeee 33 00 1,100 oo 
2 Mammoth Greystone... 2. .ciccuseecknere aes oes amines 32 500 | 1,075 90 
3 Invicta: 3 ea eee jee eek daa Sy EL ak uee ae 24 1,000 816 49 
4 Bangholm’.. . iy inca seta Boa eee eee ae ah aoe eee 22 00 733 20 
5 Hartley's Bronze. Top. 22.5 Scns ae ee 21 ~=1,000 716 40 
6 MNOS ooo 0 sas o Sieve v6) Ow mralene ohm eee eg MEE ain eg ie eae a 19 ~=—1,000 650 60 
7 tealden Ball. 3... osc cicc. Skee ee ee aaa ee . 16 ~—- 1,000 550 00 
Sree iaile Westbury. <5... ios sees ee ee | 14 1,000 483 20 

| Average. .5: civ, sa cds ee 22 1,933 | 765 $8 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH MANGETIS. 


Six varieties of mangels were sown on land on which grain was grown last year. 
\ very poor stand was obtained in all the plots. Two seedings were made, viz., one 
ni April 20 and the other on May 10. They received two irrigations, viz., on June 4 ~ 
nd August 7. The plots were one hundredth of an acre in size. They were all 
rulled on September 26. 


MancELS.—Test of Varieties. 


Yield per Acre! Yield per Acre! Yield per Acre 


< : 
Number. Name of Variety. Yield per Acre lsh: Sowing= 1 Ind Sowing: ond dowie: 


—_— | | Ce SE — ——— 


Tons. Lb. | Bush. Lb. Tons. Lb. Bush, Lb. 


1 Selected Yellow Globe......... _ 24 860 833 2 12 1,006 416 40 | 

2 Giant Yellow Globe............. 15 = 1,000 516 40 i 00 366 40 

3 Perfection Mammoth Long Red..} 12 1,000 416 40 11 00 366 40 

4 Gotten tankard 3.254. scene; 10. = 1,000 350 60 14 00 466 49 

5 (Giant Yellow Intermediate .. 10 =.1,000 350 00 li =1,009 383 20 

6 iGiant Mammoth Long Red...... 8 1,600 283 20 vi 00 233 20 
MRIS OG opiate te any eraiecdae es 131,300 455 00 11 333 372 13 


EXPERIMENTS WITH CARROTS. 


Four varieties of carrots were sown on land on which grain was grown last year. 
"hey were sown on April 20,in plots one hundredth of anacrein size. They received 
wo irrigations on June 4 and August 7. They were pulled on October 14. 


Carrots.—Test of Varieties. 


lo. Name of Variety. Yield per Acre | Yield per Acre 
| : Tons. Lb. Bush. Lb. 
1 |White Belgian....-.. Pere tReet BsseNubsvnrisss srbeverseaesseses 12 400 
2 \Improved Short White ............. j) 5 ORR e ery eres eT 6 200 
Men aULENAY .) fs nee ce wes ah ieier.crais > Hsia ¥e TRL s nan wis Heats 5 1,000 183 20 
4 (Mammoth White Intermediate.......... Oe eR tee a MS Oa aura arHteRiete 4 1,000 150 
7 00 935 


EXPERIMENTS WITH SUGAR BERTS. 


Five varieties of sugar beets were sown on land on which grain was sown last 
year. They were sown on April 22, except Nos. 3 and 4, which were sown on May 16. 
The size of the plots was one hundredth of an acre. They received two irrigations, 
riz., on June 4 and August 7. They were all pulled on October 14. 


16—423 
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a a ne ne ae Sr ae nt re owe 


No. Variety. Yield per Acre. | Yield per Acre, — 


Tons. Lb. Bush. Lb. 


1 [Klein Wanzleben........ cssccccscccccccccescecierccesssce:oece 17 +500 575 

2 [Raymond £A?.... os cscs cece eee eceeeeeeeeeeeaeeessee ceeseeens 16 1,000 550 

8 |Vilmoria’s Tmproved ‘A’.......e cece eer eeccereeeoscccveccesesce 16 900 548 20 

4 \Vilmorin’s Improved ‘B?’.......csseee cs enveveces AF pn ae Me 15 900 515 

B [Raymond 'B?’........:cergeccccccenccscccceccereusecseoesosaces 9 1,720 328 §©=6. 40 
AVETAGO.: civece conv inks perks sas «var der aehe eos 15 204 503 24 


Average specimens of the roots from each variety were sent to the Chemist of — 
the Experimental Farms, Mr. Frank T. Shutt, for analysis, the results of which are © 
given below :— 


; : : te Ne : Coefficient of © 

No. — Sugar in Juice. | Solids in Juice. Purity. i 
‘ie 8 p. ¢. p.¢. 
1: [Riloin: W anzleben 3 4s iss «oases topenscec os os 17°68 19°63 —90°6 
SA RAYIVONG: pA sca pte ewe Sek tae ae ee a 15°84 19°00 83°3 
5. VMOOFIN' SL MIPrOVOU Ay. s venice os oleae chee 19°42 21°57 90°0 
4 |Vilmorin’s Improved ‘B’..... Pe LES Ee Oe 17°85 20°03 84°9 
5 |Raymond ‘B’.............++6- eM eae seas 16°25 18°80 86°5 

ALFALFA. 


The dry weather during May and June reduced somewhat the first cutting o 
alfalfa. The unusual amount of rain during July and August, and the weather or 
account thereof being not as hot as usual, retarded the growth of the second and 
third cutting to a considerable extent. Consequently, the alfalfa fields did no 
produce as much as they ordinarily do. On account of the many showers during 
harvesting time the proper curing of the hay was also made difficult. 


VARIETY TESTS. 


In the spring of 1909, seed of fourteen varieties or strains of alfalfa were planted 
that were received from the United States Department of Agriculture, Washington 
D.C. These were supplied by the courtesy of Mr. J. M. Westgate, Agronomis 
Division of Forage Crop Investigations. The following table gives the results fo: 
the past season. The first cutting was made June 20, the second August 5, and th 
third September 17. 4 
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Size First Cutting. [Second Cutting.| Third Cutting. | Total Yield 
of Name and Number. Yield Yield ield per 
Plot per Acre. per Acre. per Acre. Acre. 
Acres. Tons Lb. Tons. Lb. Tons. Lb. ; Tons. Lb. 
1-40 |22,790 From Kiva, Turkestan.. 3 1,200 2 160 1,600 6 960 
1-10 (24,837 Canadian (variegated)... 2 1,450 2 700 1 250 6 400 
1-10 |23,454 Montana .............. 2 1,700 2 100 ~] 550 6 350 
1-10 |From Ottawa (Turkestan)...... 3 550 2 250 1,500 6 300 
1-10 (24,859 Kansas Hardy.......... 2 1,300 2 300 1 650 6 250 
1-40 (22,788 From Aulie-ata, Turkes- 
CREE. REE y Solis win en eet 3 400 2 SRO 1,200 6 80 
1-10 {23,594 Sand Lucerne.......... 2 1,200 1 1,800 1 700 5 1,700 
1-40 (23,203 From Wernyj Turkestan 2 1,400 2 160 1 5 1,560 
1-10 (21,032 Turkestan.............. 2 1,500 2 50 1,900 5 1,450 
Pei S130. 108. GYM ob sic oe sine vine os 2 1,000 2 200 a 150 5 1,350 
1-10 24,836 Canadian (purple flower) 2 1,200 2 150 1,850 5 1,200 
1-10 23,396 Sand Lucerne... ...... 2 850 1 1,650 1 500 5 1,000 
1-40 {25,022 Old Frankish Lucerne. . 2 1,600 2 400 800 5 800 
1-40 |22,789 From Tschimkent, Tur- 
ROR a etc ote x tne 2 1,400 1 1,520 1,200 5 120 
Average...... ree 2 1,625 2 137 1,918 5 1,680 


In addition to the above variety tests the yield of two alfalfa fields may be given. 
A field of 1-91 acres, seeded in 1909, yielded as follows:— 


Date Cut. Yield per Acre. 
Tons. Lb 
First cutting, June 20....... Megs ae OR Eas Lg ss oho xp re Noes 2 1,486 
MEIC AINIL 7 SP NGO ce. ore odo crac aa aime tone wn oh es 8a oe cl awe ee ees 2 395 
MN REE EISIESOUSE CIRCE AG, 5 ott rile ere snlscic caine Vi OES & aes 3b a vcben'We elves be pases 1 100 
ROSE aria na ae re Vara a Als a Ricidinpes's genes Page gene 5 1,930 


An irregular field of 5.58 acres gave three cuttings and yielded as follows :— 


nn aes 


Date Cut. Yield per Acre. 


Tons. Lb 
First cuttin PHO 28.60. es ecene REE kta ig AU eatin dies Oak S phic Sinope ny snes 2 1,148 
Second earn te Por ae Moe eee oe ee rrr tie ae eee he cumin a 1,713 
Third cutting, September 17 .... ...+--.+seeeees Sareaehe 18 e's sah) smaretdece a eee fs 1,802 
LAOS REISS AS Bee gy APR Ee Ae Eee EOE THES COE eee Le Bed 5 663 


DISCING EXPERIMENT. 


An experiment was carried on with discing alfalfa on the irrigated land. The 
piece of alfalfa land used was sown in the spring of 1908. The first cutting was 
made June 28, the second August 8, and the third September 17. 
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Yield per Acre. |Yield per Acre. |Yield per Acre. | Total Yield 
—- Area. | First Cutting. [Second Cutting. | Third Cutting. | per Acre. 


rea es | ee, en | ere ea an ete et ea ane cceamnienas acammerd 


Acres. | Tons. Lb. | Tons. Lb. | Tons. Lb. | Tons. Lb. 


DIIGICIBCON cea ae tice snes bas ‘275 2 1,091 2 00 1 454 5 1,545 
Double-disced twice onAp'l 11} ° 32 2 813 1 1,688 0 1,954 5 43) 
Double-disced on April 11....| 35 2 1,114 1 1,{100 1 - $43 5 1,357 


The above table would seem to indicate that no results are gained from discing 
alfalfa. 

RATES OF SEED PER ACRE. 

The following fields were sown in the spring of 1911 on land on which grain — 
was grown the year previous. They were irrigated once on June 13. Only two 
enttings were made, viz., the first on July 3 and the second on August 15. Size of 
plots, 3 acre. 


¥irst Cutting. Second Cutting. J » 

Rate per Acre. Yield per Acre. Yield per Acre. Total Yield per Acre. 

Lb. Tons. | Lb. Tons. Lb. Tons. Lb. 
5 1 780 1 60 2 840 

10 1x3 990 1 9u oe 1,080 
a 85 1 1,019 1 350 2 1,360 
20 1 1,130 1 550 2 1,680 
25 1 1,100 1 600 2 1,969 


GRASSES AND MIXTURES. ‘ 

A plot of one-quarter acre of Timothy was cut July 18, and yielded-at the rate — 

of 1 ton 1,400 pounds per acre. A plot of one-half acre of Brome grass was cut July — 
18, and yielded at the rate of 3 tons 30 pounds per acre. A plot of one-half acre of | 
Western Rye grass, cut July 18, yielded at the rate of 1 ton 1,490 pounds per acre. — 
A plot of -92 acres of Clover and Timothy mixed, gave two cuttings, one on July 15 
and the other September 16, the two cuttings giving a yield at the rate of 3 tons 
1,418 pounds per acre. | 


IRRIGATION OF HAY. 


It has been found that to get the best returns with hay under irrigation it should — 
be irrigated thoroughly in the fall. The advantage of fall irrigation is that the land — 
is In a moist condition in the spring, which gives the hay a good, vigorous start 
quite early; and if the water is not turned into the ditches until rather late in the 
season, as is often the case, the crop doas not. receive as serious a check as would — 
Gtherwise be the case. ! 

The advantage of fall irrigation applies to alfalfa, and still more particularly 
to the grasses. With fall irrigation a deep-rooted crop, like alfalfa, will, in an 
ordinary season, give a maximum yield at the first cutting without again being 
irrigated in the spring, but with such shallow-rooted crops as Timothy and Brome — 


grass, ete., 1f 18 necessary to irrigate in May, and often two or three times before 
eutting time. 4 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH INDIAN CORN. 


The results of the test of varieties of Indian corn were unsatisfactory, and yields 
per acre were quite low. The heavy precipitation delayed growth, and no variety got 
much more than well tasselled. Seed was planted in hills, two and one-half feet 
apart each way, on May 24. The crop was cut on August 31. The land was ploughed 
out of sod in August, 1911, thoroughly fall worked and cultivated again in the spring, 
previous to planting time. 


TnpiAn Corn ror Ensitace.—Test of Varieties. 


| 


3 
D nS, Average Weight per 
; a Name of Variety. Height. ere! 

v4 ; 
Inches. | Tons.’ Lb 
Petiaga Hig We-TOW-\ ss. cs slic. sne ccs se ee Cee SEC E a: eter wa 59 8 236 
2 |Compton’s Early ............... Be Seip as MOE RR eek oo Ne Ages See eat 62 6 1,200 
3 |Longfellow (Steele Briggs) ..... oa harcee at eaON te lees ws k Fhe wie na ae Sree 51 6 1,200 
RI PERI EAE OIUA EEL COMIC) aac nc etn siesta vce ono 0.0 vo. 0 o.nleihianiee ate oe eee ee ies 52 § 1,200 
ebm Lell iw. CIVGIIIG) = Soe co uss 0s cas vee ews ts ewes Deer caer 55 5 1,880 
earth Ate OES (VIC HCO ZAG) oa oe eee so Vk bee Pers Conc Pienecdecatcebeees AN) 5 1,616 
7 |Longfellow (McKenzie)..... ic ae iin eis Sah ee vee V0 rena teig 28 3 5 560 
8 |North-western RN rata wee Nee ws Sie oor na lnyoa-scleg ce eos kao 6 be We.e'n vb vhs wes 42 2 1,016 
EONAR Osler e aN ope. oer ctu aia Dine Fs vies eo Fs Se pee OLY Cae eRe ee ee cae 5 1,864 


EXPERIMENTS WITH FIELD ROOTS. 


The results of experiments with turnips, mangels and sugar beets, for the season 
of 1912, are far from satisfactory. The mangel and sugar beet crop was a failure. 
The yield of turnips and carrots is extremely small. 


Turnies.—Test of Varieties. 


2 Name of Variety. Yield per Acre. | Yield per Acre. 
Z | oie Re ee SENET A A ———-| ses le 
Tons. Lib. | Bush, Lb. 
EEE SBOE oc Pele SEE pe to ee Re 6 210 | 203 30 
i aera er ie iaiz seeks ae sae eld awn aelite tute Pp ae palate : 8 ah a : 
SE ay ee Pe ae oc te PTR TEE ECT CPOE Hessiticuncry ve Gt As aT 5 
7 NW. Parple, POD iors ok Fads edhe WR TIT ow keen hota Te eeu ted das 4 1,570 ave 30 
~ iT. - biased Kae. 4 hr 46 18 
5 Imperial 0.2.2... cence er eee se reece cccrserenececncenacece 7 : 
G Perfection.. .....-coscccscceccscvsscsccssseees at RCaeee tka’: ae 18 4 250 120 40 
T N\Jumb0... cece ccecsccvcsesssecserse these ee TL cette), ahh vite pan 2 26 67 6 
) PVCTAGS 2 ic cccsacsdrncee rere stereos evoensuepess ser 4 1,377 153 52 


SL Pl eee 
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Carrots.—Test of Varieties. 


3 Wasiaty, Yield per Acre| Yield per Acre 
5 ‘ 

A — -_—_—— 

Tons. Lb. Bush. Lb 

LUImproved Mammoth. ...... ec. seeeceeeeeecereeeees Mar frre 9 348 305 48 

2 Rroumoth Short White. ....s.-.seeseees Snedpus Shs Wale dupe ae ekes 8 1,160 286 =: 00 
B|White Vosges ... 2. ccecer eer eescerercceesecceeeeeecereerseeees 8 962 282 42 
6|Cooper’s Intermediate..........ssecevecercescececee Peper core (Eee Beef: 262 8654 
FiOS HOar boc sou ded shone aa b pa we hae eine bea pu DSen COUR Ke tae Rhea e ene eee 7 1,543 259 3 
4\Improved Short White............0-ceecereeeereccceeeeeeereneces 7 1,246 254 6 


SAVOTARO osc ss eles evaaoig howe De rides bn gee WE W enen ae 8 506 275 6 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ALFALFA. 


In May, 1911, five varieties of alfalfa were seeded on land ploughed out of 
stubble and freely cultivated until the latter part of the month. These plots were | 
only one one-hundred and twentieth of an acre in size, but since they were in one — 
block, the yield can fairly be taken as but slightly greater than would have been 
secured from field areas. The same varieties were also sown in rows, forty-two inches — 
apart. : 


= Yield of Hay | y; 4 
i ield per Acre — 
3 ; per Acre sown 
g Variety. in rows 42 inches geal 
7, apart. eS oe 
Tons, Lb. Tons. Lb 
twentieth Contary 2... 2). co1 is Seae ame sh eens ae toe ace eb. 1,697 2 200 
2 Morrie { Minnesota), .1<sscaect ape ceeeent cates bebe Wise Sakeaseae 2 . 625. 2 1,660 
SMUG LCEINO ss ctal aaa cote Oe wee tak Ceae eee - 1,980 1. 1,366 
Br AUR ATIAN . pom uss. Than os way be SRE ae Oe see Ege es seve Te ye 1 829 1 1,360 
SyGrimim (Washington)... ca csetas va ue eree hate takin cee eawehae Ne 2 526 1. Lig 
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: HOED CROPS. 

During the season of 1912, tests of the following varieties of hoed crops were 
rried on at this Farm: Ensilage corn, eight varieties; turnips, ten varieties; 
angels, nine varieties; carrots, five varieties; sugar beets, three varieties. 

All of this material was planted on a pasture’ field which had been ploughed 
tly the previous fall, worked occasionally to kill the weeds, ploughed deeper late 
the fall and then manured during the late winter and spring with a light coat of 
out sixteen tons of barnyard manure. 

Although all varieties are on comparable land this year, they do not compare 
ith the results obtained in 1911, as they were on decidedly different land and had 
fferent treatment. A short note will be given with regard to the cultivation methods 
each class of crop under the following headings :— 


ENSILAGE CORN. 


Six varieties of Indian corn and two varieties of Kafir corn were grown for 
silage. They were planted on land treated as that for the rest of the hoed crops, 
ly no commercial fertilizer was added. The Longfellow, although not the heaviest 
elder, gave us the best all round ensilage results. 


| 


. Weight 
Variety. Planted. a 8 feat’ Condition when Cut. eer 

Inches Tons. Lb 
Angel of Midnight............. May 27..\Sept. 26.. 96 isgreds. 8-0 bon eee. 17 320 
er eee Perr arr eee ee Ge ee 20. 89 Milk stage.. ....... 16 1,220 
Compton’s Early.............00+ w-- Zio} wt. 26.. 92 Unevenroastingstage}| 15 15240 
Wood’s Northern Dent......... Weak eM OO 6 84 ING CATR gta can eee 15 140 
DMMIOUOWs 5 oa sess esa ed ceusess Wo SObex|o ih. -i20,. 86 Roasting stage...... 14 ~=—- 600 
Marly Mastodon. .......s..scse- Wcohe eh i. 5205 « 102 IN OPOALE ie cis. «0540 11 1,436 

MMM O AMIN sss aa vere bas 0 ¥e-6% SP eeehaed |W acd a 52 Some seed......... 5 67 
Kafir Corn (perennial)...... ...}- 0 27..]  26.. 42 NG eadsigst- ig.<'s's% 4 1,790 
mae tint Gret varieiieh 100 hic lstresca ct) 2 |cackakeaade aove0e2 15 +159 


a SE a og RN eR NS REAR Ee ee ne a 
TURNIPS. 


The turnips were grown on the same sort of land as mangels, and with the same 
ethods of cultivation, as near as could be applied, with the exception of not 
ceiving any commercial fertilizer. In the under-noted table it will be seen that the 
all’s Westbury is mentioned as being the heaviest yielder, but this is partly 
counted for by having about two hundred pounds of commercial fertilizer added 
the plot, and this does not make it comparable with other varieties. 
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.s Yield bl ga ‘J 
Acre. ; 
2 Variety. oa) er oe abiciaes of Plot. 
5 Ist sowing. | 2nd sowing. 
A 
Tons. Lb. |Tons. Lb. 
ian ile We catbury csc «sheets eR ete? .| 56 728 | 42 1,536 |1/182 acre 
2)/Halewood's Bronze Top. .....-+seececeeeereeeerceene teens ewes 31-40. | 34 — 640 " . 
3|Bangholm Sdn EEG Ue EAN feb RAST hee sad hala Ao mnee eA | 26 8 | 20 1,184 " 
Mammoth Clyde... .. ely cus Hits hae si «rer ane aie Binale Fgh ien 24. 972) 19 1,864 " 
BiHartley’s Bronze Top. ...i...sceser+ a: geese seremnaters ives) = Cine d, 400-4 10 2 ae ” 
Billepbant “5 ces cake nena wete ss Stepa ug 45 wie a wiklecsl ey enutp an wale const 20. Wg4e Poly 1,600 " 
SHAOO LUCK. 5 4\so cia bein wn § ele coigetbee athena euler Sethe 21 1,428 | 18 1,224 " 
lal bhast of Ree ae PPR PTH BAe es Saree Mere ette ae mae ge 16 4,264 15 1,944 " 
9|Perfection.. . .. Relaeie pili Giese BAe Leper Stage Ogee ot Re ea 17 1,640 1 {1,752 " 
10!Magnum Bonum ........ ah eeircae tu shea eh iu aig Paes 15 1,416 jaz L132 u 
Average of the last 9 varieties 0.0 S.ssceseeredeeveones 21° 1,516 | 20 «788 


MANGELS., 


The mangels were planted on ridges; the first crop was sown on May 6 and the — 
second on May 20. Three hundred and fifty «pounds of ‘B’ fertilizer (Victoria 
Chemical Co.) was used per acre, and was sown in the drills as they were set up. 
Ten pounds of seed was used per acre. The mangels were cultivated with a single 
horse scuffler about the time they appeared above the ground, and this was continued 
until they were ready for thinning. They were hoed once by hand, and thinned, 
then hoed once by hand afterwards; the rest of the cultivation was done by horses 
until the crop began to close over the rows. It will be noted in the following table that — 
the Selected Yellow Globe gave the largest yield, although not the most profitable 
crop, as they had to be left closer together in the rows and the roots were harder to 
handle. a 

The following table gives the results of the different plots; they were all pulled 
on November 5 :— a 


B Yield ield 
: per Acre. | Yield per Acre. | gq: 
# Variety. 1st Sowing. 2nd Sowing. Size of Plots 
y, 
Tons. Lb. Tons; . . “Lb, 
1 Selected Yellow Globe: Foci. a ccacacsssssehcetss 30 192 26 1,328 | 1/132 acre. 
2 |Giant Yellow Intermediate .0............0e sence 28 1,024 30 1,904 | 1/132 ww 
Bj crinnt- Yellow Globe. . cians cha eevee yee man 27 1,440 26 800 | 1/132) w 
#.|¥ cllow Thtermediater: 2. vescia sacks swore ee tee 27 912 24 1,632 | 1/132 « 
DiGiatit Half Sugar Whites sso eson suuacce ee eee 23 1,520 22 1,936: | 1/1325 5 
(NGOte Post cases Cee Be Rte ety See ee Rae ak 108 15 604 | 1/132 wu 
7 |Mammotk Yellow Intermediate ...............--- 20 1,712 16 736 | 1/1382 w 
8 |Perfection Mammoth Long Red...........-4- 4s 20 1,184 19 1,732 | 1/132 
9°|Prizé Mammoth Long-Red: és seas eee wee ec 17 1,901 22 1,936 | 1/1382> w 
AVOragO Si.cc5 cs Nes Pere ee Se 24 444 22° 1,845 


a ee ee eee 


Four fertilizer experiments were also carried on with the Giant Half Sugar 
White, results of which will be shown in the following table. The fertilizer was 
supplied by the German Potash Syndicate. The land on which this fertilizer wa 
used was treated in exactly the same manner as described above for the planting of 
the other mangels. It was a very comparable piece of soil, and the plots were handled 
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lke throughout the season with the exception of the check plot, which had to have 
n extra hoeing. Plot No. 1 received no commercial fertilizer at all, but had a dress- 
1g of sixteen tons of barnyard manure. Plot No. 2, in addition to the manure, had 
vo hundred pounds of muriate of potash, one hundred and forty pounds of nitrate 
f soda and four hundred pounds of superphosphate applied per acre. Plot No. 3 


ad one hundred and forty pounds of nitrate of soda and four hundred pounds of 
aper phosphate p per acre. 


a 


Plot Number. - Planted. | Harvested. Yield per Acre. 
| Tons, Lb. 
{check) ieee ete Mila Sens Vat tna peal ew o, May 6 ..... INGY =O eos bean 640 
Oe Maabea eVects ttre a cha wie eels sale cleo eles sincere, os sili vie t's, ois\a'e als et " Bn eee (aa) oy o2 1,000 
A er Soe ake Sealy Soe! wens NGS SAGs rae eat 1,240 
| 
~ CARROTS. 


Of the five varieties sown, the Improved Short White has this season given the 
est results as it did last year under a similar treatment on very different soil. 
‘ollowing are the tabulated results :— 


RIE PO eae nite oye fy ey ie ae 


; e|Yield per Acre.|Yield per Acre. : 
Varwety- = ist Sowing. 2nd Sowing. Size of Plot. 
Tons. Lb. Tons. Lb. 
Improved Short White.....,........... niein e's wp mew ty Peon «2,064 24 1,236 1/132 acre 

| Mammoth Intermediate (White)................. 25 952 20 +. 448 1/132 4 

RCS ISCISIAN 00 ecco aces wc wrsicenp a Side thadkeere at 22 =1,672 20 656 1/132 

Memtario CHAMPION 2... .c esac ennes Sa era teces ea lewie 21 108 19 1,996 1/132 4» 

| Half Long Chantenay....... LS EL ee RR 13 1,984 13 532 1/132 -« 
AVOTage.....0006 Paiecusty eosin Ses ces 21 = 1,956 19 «1,574 


SUGAR BEETS. 


The same cultivation methods were used with the sugar beets as within 
angels, with the following results :— 


~ ae, 7 
eS SS S—_é_¢éwDNMe—RKjHRKRqRRR0000808088N————SSooa—muy>s 


Yield per Acre.|/ Yield per Acre. | Size oF Plat 


Ist Sowing. / 2nd Sowing. 
Tons. Lb. | Tons. Lb. 
ER rsa 5 ane ee ry 5 ee OT Ee 16 .. 1,264 16 736 1/132 acre 
Z Brench Very Rich FOUN ae. pene or éivab su tevs vied 15 96 14 512 1/132» 
4 | Vilmorin’s Improved Hof PE POPE eT OTTER 14 Ole > dei ok Peis ue ia WON Ree er ke ee 
|, Vilmorin’s Improved “A” .secscocesee | o.sceeeses 13 O68 peeteversereetd-[esebestesensvess 
AVCTAge......0000.: Snec edves oa ba0.0 14 1,634 14 1,624 


a —— 
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The result of the analysis of the sugar beets, which was made by Frank T. Shut 1 
Dominion Chemist, is reported on as follows :— 


Vilmorin’s Jmproved. 


Mav 6 Klein. French | 
Tak Sown May 6. Wanzleben. | Very Rich. 
| <6 9? ‘RY A . 
Lb. Oz Lb. Oz. Lb. Oz, | Lb. .Oz, .| Ibi Ox 
Average weight of 1 root . 1 4 1 6 1 7 1 8 1 5 
Sugar in juice, per cent...... 17°91 18°18 17°03 19 40 15° 51 
Solids in juice, per cent...... 19°40 13°60 18°00 - 20°40 : 17°15 . 
Coefficient of purity ........ 92°3 shy fia 95°1 95°1 90°4 


‘Both as regards richness and purity, these beets would be considered very sati 
factory for factory purposes. The French Very Rich has given a good average, the 
three samples of Vilmorin’s Improved are of decidedly superior quality, and Wanzle- 
ben data are of the highest order. "FF, T. Suurt. 


SUBSTATION. 
FORT VERMILION, ALBERTA. 


InpiAN Corn FoR ENSILAGE.—Test of Varieties. 


8 Weight pe De 
= Name of Variety. ao Reels 5 Sec Condition when Cut. | Acre grow 
2 : 8 in TOWS. 
A 
Inches. Tons. — 
1|Gongfellow.........0.... Sneseeuaeiee’ May 2..|Sept. 6. 34 Not tasseled.......... a 
2\Longfellow, Red Nose.............. es ere Da | 44 In tassel Aug. 30, no 
| Si greg cairn a 
Turnips.—Test of Varieties. 
| | | 
% Name of Variety. Sown. Pulled. | Yield per Acre. ate q 
4 
Tons. Lb. 

GLE a he OTs i a rr Repay 

2|Perfection Swede ............ Si a ae : eae ti 0. Bly cH 11440 Lame ance 

3|Magnum Bonum. es as. 20... 19 "400 Medium. 

geen BORON SS. > 8k og Hem ka un 20..../ .16 1,600 |Small. 
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MAnceELs.—Test of Varieties. 


ei ae : Description 
¢ Name of Variety. Sown. Pulled. | Yield per Acre. of 
3 Variety. 
va 
{ 
Tons. Lb. 
1 |Prize Mammoth Long Red.............. WEA Poche a Aug. 31:... 14 800 {Medium size. 
2 |Giant Yellow Intermediate.............. Me ham ae wy Oleets), 2 kOe GOO ses mall 
Btrimnt. VONOW GHODOL 6. oF. Soc ge cencecs ee’ reali aera Wee. 6 16 =1,600 |Large. 
FR PREGIER OSG eee pals dG elcic vi e.dae ae FOS wees hg Sarre to KOLae ss 24 00 | Very large. 
Carrots.—Test of Varieties. 
S | Description 
<= Name of Variety. : Sown. Pulled. | Yield per Acre. of 
E Variety. 
a —_——<——$—$——$ 
Tons. Lb 
RO MtAriG CHAMPION. 6. i oc ouce Kode aes aaa payo 4 oept. 16... . 11 500 |Medium size. 
RED RITE CU CTOT 255 cos fais e din vin Sinn dle vcs | Ca Ss Were Owes 8 20 |Small size. 
ma. WW. Intermediate ose eecewnes race! Raa ee yh O es 11 500 |Medium. 
4 |Chantenay Half Long Seis a Gacea emia s actin NEO aialg «ae oem lien 7 1,780 |Smaill. 
Sugar Beets.—Test of Varieties. 
Ke Description 
a Name of Variety. Sown. Pulled. | Yield per Acre. of 
g ; Variety. 
A ————_—— 
Tons. Lb. 
POEL TAU WW ALLZIGUOU, «os occa v6 de, 06 3 see's 0 gif VE ey aro Sept. 18.. 8 800 |Small size. 
SAV imorin’s LNproved . 6... ogc cece ceed ae Gee tks - ey kOe e 9 1,200 |Medium size. 


Pa-iWronch Very Rich.....2......60 sesseese Cathy Siriaas WLS ack 18 00 |Large size. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH GRASSES. 


Timothy, sown 1910, was very short, and yielded 14 tons to the acre. 

Brome grass, plots sown 1910 and 1911, respectively, were very good. The yield 
was 23 tons to the acre. 

On May 4, 1912, small plots of the following grasses were sown, viz., Timothy, 
Tall Fescue, Western Rye grass, and Awnless Brome grass.’ At the close of the - 
season they were all very poor, on account of the drought in the early spring. 

On May 10, 1912, one-thirtfefh of an acre was seeded to Canary grass. This was 
cut on September 6, and yielded four tons to the acre. 

On June 6 a small plot was sown with Sainfoin. It produced a strong growth, 
standing about two feet high when cut on September 6. 
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and including articles on 


The Preservation of Eggs, by Frank T. Shutt, M.A., Dominion Chemist. 
Black-Head in Turkeys (Entero-Hepatitis) and Tuberculosis in Fowls, by C. H. 
Higgins, B.S., D.V.S., Chief Pathologist, Health of Animals Branch. 


NOTE. 


Owing to the illness of the Poultry Manager, Mr. A. G. Gilbert, during a great 
part of the year, he was unable to plan and supervise many of the lines of experi- 
mental work which otherwise would have .been taken up. 

The report of the Poultry Division, which follows, is therefore brief. Jt has been 
prepared, for the most part, by Mr. Victor Fortier, Assistant Poultry Manager, and 
Mr. Walter Scott, foreman, Poultry Division. 
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REPORE PROM THE POULTRY DIVISION. 


Year by year the poultry branch of farm work is becoming more valuable to the 
farmers of the country and this, too frequently, in the face of indifference which is 
not displayed in other departments of the farm. In previous reports it has been 
clearly shown that, with judicious management and treatment of the stock—which 
includes the sale of eggs and chickens at the proper seasons of the year—each hen 
should make a profit of one dollar to one dollar and fifty cents per year, over and 
above the cost of feed: and management. Indeed many farmers who successfully 
manage flocks of fowl clear a much larger margin of profit. es 

~ Some farmers keep the light breeds and depend upon eggs alone for the profit, 
while others prefer a general-purpose breed, thinking that what they may lack in eggs 
is more-than made up in table poultry. It is quite possible that in the milder 
portions of Canada, such as southern Ontario and the Pacific coast, the egg breeds 
may be most satisfactory, but in the colder portions of Canada, and, in this, Ottawa 
is included, the greater profit may be attained by the combined production of both 
eggs and meat, the latter in the shape of broilers: and roasters. For this dual pur- 
pose, one of the utility breeds is to be preferred. 
The question may be asked, ‘Can we have a really ood layer and flesh former 
combined? And the query is warranted, for hitherto there has been an opinion on 
the part of many persons that it is necessary to have one of the Mediterranean 
varieties for layers and a larger fowl for a flesh-maker. This opinion has resulted 
in much of the confusion we find in the poultry business throughout the country 
to-day. A common but mistaken practice has been to mate a large male bird, one of 
the utility varieties, with small fowls, already very much mixed, with the object of 
increasing the size of the progeny, and improving their laying qualities. But such 
a procedure has only made matters worse, and was only a compromise at best. There 
are far too many mixed or nondescript fowls throughout the country, which fact 
seriously militates against the interests of the farmers. 

The unsuitability of type and lack of finish of much oé the poultry marketed in 
Canada has been commented on frequently by some of the largest buyers. 

Tt is a matter of very great importance, then, that our farmers should breed 
chickens of the correct type, and still more important to them if they can have in 
their fowls good layers and market types combined. 

What, then, is the best variety for farmers to breed to-day? The question is 
frequently asked, ‘Can we have a good layer and market type combined? Un- 
doubtedly. Take, for instance, Barred Plymouth Rocks. If we select and breed only 
from good layers and flesh types, we are likely to have birds of the same excellent 
deseription and this is said with no intent to belittle the great Mediterranean class. 

Briefly summed up, the following varieties are recommended to the farmers of 
the country as best to breed:—If both eggs and flesh are desired: Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds and Orpingtons. If eggs alone: The Mediterranean 
class, of which the White Leghorns are the most popular. 


PROPER TREATMENT TO SECURE EGGS AND FLESH. 


It is of paramount importance that, having first secured the proper type of 
chickens, whether for eggs alone, or flesh and eggs combined, they should be care- 
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fully fed and cared for from the time of hatching until they reach the saleable age 
of two and one-half, three, or four months. The practice, too common among farmers, 
of allowing their chickens to ‘pick up their own living’ cannot be too strongly 
condemned. True, there is on many farms feed wasted that could with profit be 
converted. into eggs and flesh ‘and, in some cases, all that growing chicks require is 
tc. be allowed this feed that would otherwise be lost, but care should be taken that, 
if plenty of food is not available, it is provided if best results are looked for. It is 
the production of the highest quality that should be aimed at, and the best quality 
cannot be produced but by the greatest care and’attention. As a result, the highest 
quality in poultry will always command a high price. There is, unfortunately, always 
plenty of the second. and third grades to suit those who prefer such to the higher 
quality. The chicken that reaches four pounds in three months is a very different 
article to the ‘scraggy, lean and bony specimen’ that has been allowed ‘to pick up 
its own living.’ ) 

And in eggs, equal care and attention are necessary. A good market now pre- 
vails, all the year round, for strictly new-laid, non-fertilized eggs, laid by well and 
cleanly fed and lice-free hens. Fowls should be free from lice both day and night. — 
When the expression ‘both day and night’ is used, it means that the poultry house — 
should be entirely free from red mites, which hide away in the cracks and crevices 
of the house during the day and come out in countless thousands at night to suck 
the life blood of the hens. 

A dust bath, into which a little dry sulphur or tobacco dust has been mixed, will — 
usually keep healthy hens free of body lice, but nothing but absolute cleanliness, with — 
an occasional spray, will keep the red mites out. When once allowed to get into a 
hen house, their eradication is extremely difficult, and most thorough means have to — 
be employed. ~ :: ; 


- 


HOW TO CLEAN AND. DISINFECT A POULTRY HOUSE. 


, the best description of how to clean poultry houses that we have seen is given — 
by Dr. Raymond Pearl, University of Maine, in ‘ Poultry Diseases and their Treat- 
ment;’ we should add to this, however, that where, a hose is not available a good stiff 
broom might take its place. 


Cleanliness —The thing of paramount importance in the hygienic housing of 
poultry is cleanliness. By this is meant not merely plain ordinary cleaning up, in — 
the housewife sense, but also bacteriological cleaning up; that is, disinfection. All 
buildings or structures of whatever kind in which poultry are housed during any — 
part of their lives should be subjected to a most thorough and searching cleaning — 
and disinfecting at least once every year. This cleaning-up should, naturally, come — 
for each different structure (t.c., laying, colony or brooder house, individual brooder, — 
incubator, ete.) at a time which just precedes the putting of new stock into this — 
structure. 3 

Not every poultryman, of experience even, knows how really to clean-up a 
poultry house. The first thing to do is to remove all the litter and loose dirt which 
can be shovelled out. Then give the house—floor, walls and ceiling—a thorough — 
sweeping and shovel out the accumulated debris. Then play a garden hose, with the — 
maximum water pressure which can be obtained, upon floor, roosting boards, walls 
and ceiling, until all the dirt which washes down easily is disposed of. Then take a 
heavy hoe or roost board scraper and proceed to scrape the floor and roosting boards 
clean of the trampled and caked droppings and dirt. Then shovel out what has been 
accumulated and get the hose into action once more and wash the whole place down — 
again thoroughly and follow this with another scraping. With a stiff-bristled broom 
thoroughly scrub walls, floors, nest boxes, roost boards, ete. Then, after another 
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rinsing down and cleaning out of accumulated dirt, let the house dry out for a day 
or two. Then make a searching inspection. to see if any dirt can be discovered. If 
so apply the appropriate treatment as outlined above. If, however, everything 
appears to be clean, the time has come to make it really clean by disinfection. To 
do this it is necessary to spray or thoroughly wash with a scrub brush, wet in the 
solution used, all parts of the house, with a good disinfectant, at least twice, allow- 
ing time between for it to dry. For this purpose three per cent ecreosol solution is 
recommended. The chief thing is to use an effective disinfectant, and plenty of it, ~ 
and apply it at least twice. To complete the cleaning of the house, after the second 
spraying of disinfectant is dry, apply a liquid lice-killer (made by putting one part 
crude carbolic acid or creosol with three parts kerosene) liberally to nests and roosts 
and nearby walls. After all this is done the house will be clean. With houses cleaned 
annually in this way, the first step has been taken towards hygienic poultry-keeping. 

The same principles which have been here brought out should be applied in 
eleaning brooders, brooder houses, and other things on the plant with which the birds 
come in contact. 

What has been said has reference primarily to the annual or’ semi-annual 
cleaning. It should not be understood by this that no cleaning is to be done at any 
cther time. On the contrary, the rule should be to keep the poultry house clean at 
all times, never allowing filth of any kind to accumulate and using plenty of. dis- 
infectant. ron 


THE OVER-PRODUCTION BUGBEAR. 


There is little danger of over-production of the higher quality of poultry and 
ezes. Up to the present time, in the face of increased production, in all parts of the 
Dominicn, and decreased export, there has been increased prices, thus showing the 
rapidly increasing value of the home market. As a matter of fact, Canada has, for 
the past two years, imported many hundreds of thousands of eggs, and this should not 
Le in a country where conditions are particularly favourable to the production of the 
higher quality of poultry and eggs. There should be’ no alarm felt as to over- 
production. . 


SOME PRACTICES TO BE AVOIDED. 


There are, however, practices on the part of many farmers which should be 
avoided if they ever intend to successfully cater to the high-quality trade. Some of 
the most common and injurious of these are noted as follows :— 

1. Keeping eggs until a sufficient quantity is collected ‘to.make it worth taking 
to market.’ Meanwhile the eggs become stale and the purchaser, knowing this, offers a 
second-rate price. ; 

2. The reprehensible practice on the part of too many farmers of keeping their 
laying stock in ill-constructed and unsanitary poultry houses. Very frequently both 
hens and houses are lice-infested or contain disease germs. A suitable poultry house 
should be cheaply and conveniently constructed. Plans will gladly be furnished on 
application to the Poultry Division of the Central Hxperimental Farm. 

3 A lack of variety in the composition of the daily ration, which leads to egg- 
eating or to eggs being laid with soft shells or no shells at all; also to feather-eating. 
Ov rercrowding of the poultry house is also an incentive to the vices named. 

4. The too common practice of hatching out chickens late in the season. As a 
result, the pullets, instead of laying in October or early November, are non-productive 
during the winter season of high prices. 

5. The practice of allowing male birds to run with the flock the whole year, 
thereby having none but fertile eggs; this fact alone causes a large annual loss from 
decayed and spoiled eggs. 
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6. Every person, which means no person, responsible for the poultry. Far 
better give to one of the boys or one of the girls the management of the poultry 
plant. Some one person should be responsible; this would mean a better-kept plant — 


rn . 
and more revenue. ‘Try it. 


EXPERIMENTS. 


OPEN versus COTTON FRONT. 


In the 1912 report, page 216, appears a photograph of an open-front poultry 4 
house which was being tried at the Central Experimental Farm. This house has a ~ 
double roof, the lower part of which is to the front. .The open space was 3 feet — 
4 inches high, and took in the whole front of the house. This open condition proved — 
too cold for the Ottawa climate, so the front of one pen was covered with cotton on — 
the first of February, 1913. The result, as shown in the following table, was that — 
the pen with the cotton front had a considerably higher temperature and a better — 
egg yield. Further improvements have been made to this house for this year, as will — 
be seen in the cut, page 680 of this report. A 15-inch board has been placed along — 
the floor, leaving about two feet opening over which cotton screens are hung. This — 
board shows in the picture; also the cotton screens, several of which are down. 

The hens in. these pens were Barred Plymouth Rocks of the same strain and as — 
evenly selected as possible. Pen 33, open front, was the east end of the house, and — 
pen 36 the west end. Both pens had a large window towards the end, as shown in 
photograph. The ration fed in each pen was the same, and consisted of whole grain 
(wheat, oats and cracked corn) thrown in the litter in the morning and evening. 
Bone and beets were fed on alternate days at noon. After April the bone was 
replaced by meat scraps. Dry mash, consisting of equal parts gluten meal, shorts, — 
ground oats and 10 per cent charcoal, was. constantly before them, as was also grit © 
and shell. ’ 


TABLE showing average temperature and egg yield from cotton and open-front pens. 4 


: a) fo 
NUMBER OF EGGS LAID PER MONTH. 4 2 
. si on 1 
= iy ty pee Sik. ds. <a 
ea ae: 1912. 1913. 33 | 35am 
a pe nee nante nao 2s tS eee af eet a 

ce eee ee | es 

6 e =o es £59 

S : 3 3 FE s & F e a 3° Bg 

® Sy S a) 

me | Ohh a ee ae | ee 
Open....| 33 5 35 88 145 293 300 155 97 | 1,118 | ea 
Cotton. .| 36 19 38 75 241 360 335 168| 61] 1,997 29°73 7 


. . . . . : 
The minimum temperature registered during February and March was 20 below 
zero, 4 au : 
The minimum temperature of cotton front pen No. 36 was 6 degrees above. 
The minimum temperature of open front pen No. 33, 10 degrees below. 


EXPERIMENT ON FORCED MOULTING BY REDUCTION OF RATION. 


On July 1, 28 White Leghorn hens were selected and divided into two even eal q 
of 14 birds, numbered pen 3 and pen 4. 
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Pen 3 hereafter called ‘ starved’ pen.» 

Pen 4 hereafter called ‘fed’ pen. 

The method attempted to force the moult on pen 3 by reducing the ration :— 

July 1 to 7 inclusive, full ration reduced 25 per cent or to three-fourths the usual 

uantity of feed required by 14 hens. 

July 8 to 10, inclusive, ration reduced to one-half the amount of feed required 
by 14 hens. ) 

July 11 to 18, inclusive, ration reduced 75 per cent, 7.e., the pen only received 
cne-fourth of the usual quantity required by 14 hens. 

July 14 to 15, inclusive, starved. No feed of any kind, but plenty of fresh 
clean water kept before the birds all the time. 

July 16 to 18, inclusive, one-fourth of the usual quantity fed to 14 hens. 

July 19 to 21, inclusive one-half of the usual quantity fed to 14 hens. 

July 22 to 27, inclusive, three-fourths of the usual quantity fed to 14 hens. 

July 28, full ration, same as pen 4. 


TABLE showing quantity fed Pen 8 during reduced ration period. 


Date. Morning. Noon. Evening. 
\ 
STIS GU atc oh. e'scn aoe « 16 oz. oats or barley..... .. CTV AS 1 hot (ieee te tee A 24 oz. wheats. sxee. 
July SRS et eae Ba Ae a TP, HT oer ete: 6c, one oA Weer NE Btis-eeisre.> chats SRS ote bE ey WE x= elaiete @ ecer © ; 
0 B=lO. een seta Sr eae ‘ Wb s whe; eheiereccca: 14 64 BicWWaleits Eke. 4 oistesensiass 12 Vi Se Dhverete ie sais 
Spl IS & See ee 4. Sa a ay a a Eng eT a oe eso Gon lite oe 
PEs co cc oo cd oe IN oat aiton ek ata ING soee: os Sh SME Ps ols Nie 2a 
Pe AGG Jo ct cee cel 4» oats or barley......... WAR BASED se Coals 5 Oh awe Re 6.03. wheat... acess « 
fo. dG BA a i ee aon 8 onion AVS whiis  arneeacens a er UP upsets tke oles eeec ato abate Lid | Nae ees 
te hoe as SEE 1D 12 win Geter aie daterecare Doran NV Mitare tevetev ei wrenel ite erere ot 18 on ealaer Ra Coyne 
"W aa teas natin 1 ou " Nie Mores, cis Hopper pigs anata; Ghere.et ie, 6 Stal pueteve 24 Weer ocs a omtien ee 


On reaching the ‘full ration’ period, pen 3 received the same quantity of whole 
grain, night and morning, as pen 4 had been fed all along, and were also given dry 
mash in hopper kept open all the time. 

Hoppers contained dry mash composed of one part shorts, one part ground 
barley, one part gluten meal, 10 per cent charcoal, 10 per cent beef scraps; grit 
and oyster shells in proportion of two parts shell to one part grit. 

Fresh clean water before both pens always. 

Table showing falling off and advance in number of eggs laid by hens in 
‘starved’ and.‘ fed’ pens, before and after forced moulting :— 


Month. Starved. Fed. 
Bad eu dhs oe RR dake aad? 154 146 
BES. ide Be gins oF? bead We seeathidemergur 
suly eae Pest MG baad opt emesis Catan ee Kit eT as cose wd Mae was caese bowen: 43 58 
Aug Bi cd ceed CF Add Cab aH HUMTOCMEEUU ANS Oe FOC OTS SOME TU TSC Heroes EU ee se ceeaens 54 36 
_ September...... «--- a EE eg RR IIE fre! se Gat dear Pat mee ESE Tray te EE REA 90 3 

Cetaner co cvsccerscatsedeesass EDOM Re Rita tet ale wie Ae eee Peete tee eee eene ees 16 3 
NOVeMbe®. . cece c ccc c ec ccs scene seeseccwaereevesscee sees seeenesersssssreeneeens 20 . 0 
December so. sccccccccccccccccge steer sssess seceaseeresseercew ctecetsceesscovees 54 25 
JANUALY. cece ccc rrccterccscssesesececsaccctesecereses Sep eeeeseeeeei ae: seenees 43 57 
BOWPOBrys. io oscecsccs steers reeset ssbrccrecererccsees sissre cseersscscesesasness 69 65 
ee. Pia o> dT REM e APA nee ps WMO Ee VS. TO Raies boa He’ 543 411 
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The effect of the restricted ration on pen 3 was to entirely stop the egg yield by 
July 15, but the recovery from the moult was more rapid than in the instance of 
pen 4 and, consequently, the greater number of eggs were secured in the early fall, 
cr the months of limited supplies. 

Towards the end of. the starvation period, or about July 25, the starved pen 
showed distinctly by the appearance of the birds and the number of moulted feathers 
in the pen and runs, that the method of forcing the moult by reduced ration’ and 
starvation had been successful. ’ 

It was also noted that about two weeks after the ‘starved’ pen had returned to 
full ration the hens were still ravenous for their feed, and cleaned it up quicker than 
those hens in ‘fed’ pen. : 

This was no doubt due to the fact that they were ahead of ‘fed’ pen in process 
of moulting and growing new feathers. 

By August 29 fifty per cent of the hens in the 
Only 14-4 per cent in ‘fed,’ pen were laying. 

This experiment was discontinued after the months that high prices prevailed, 
as the pens were needed for other work. 

The result shows a fair increase, and it is intended to carry on the experiment 
in the near future, giving careful consideration to the fertility of eggs in the spring, 


‘starved’ pen were again laying. 


in ‘starved’ and ‘fed’ pens, and the stamina of the birds in both pens at the end 


ef experiment.’ 
FEEDING CAPONS AND COCKERELS. 


On December 4, 1912, fourteen capons and fourteen cockerels were placed in two 
pens side by side and, though it was not intended as an experiment, the results are 
interesting. ! 

None of the birds was first-class; they were too late to make breeders and, like 
most late birds, not as thrifty as the early hatched. They were Rocks, Orpingtons 
and Wyandottes. 5 

The capons, as well as the cockerels, were allowed to run until shut in on 
December 4. 

The feed was whole grain (wheat and oats) in the morning, bone and beets 
(alternately) at noon, and at night a wet mash composed of two parts corn meal, 


one part shorts, and one part ground oats. They were given all they would eat of | 
this mash. No account was kept of the weight of the feed eaten. Both lots ate 


heartily, and did well on the feed. The gains, however, are by no means large, and 
the table is given to show the relative average gains, the capons gaining 50 per cent 
more than the cockerels. 


‘ ! rel a . 7 a . = 
TABLE showing the average gains of cockerels and capons fed in pens for two months 
and ten days. 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATION, LACOMBE, ALTA. 


A beginning has been made toward the establishment of a poultry plant. A 
number of colony houses were erected in March. Breeding pens have been mated of 
the following breeds of chickens: Barred Rock, White Wyandotte, Buff Orpington 
and Rhode Island Red. . 

Small flocks of Bronze turkeys and Toulouse geese have been purchased. The 
coming year should witness rapid development in the poultry department. 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM, AGASSIZ, B.C. 


At the present time we are keeping three breeds, Single Comb White Leghorns, 
Barred Plymouth Rocks and Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. The flock consists 

chiefly of the first two breeds. 

As is probably the experience of almost everyone starting in the poultry business, 
we have found that the first year is rather expensive in buying all the equipment and 
getting houses and yards in proper shape. 

When properly handled, the poultry business should be a profitable one, but unless 
uttention is paid to every detail and the most returns collected from every source, 
the expenditure will out-balance the income. 

During the season we raised some four hundred and fifty chicks in an cate 
containing plenty of shade and grass and sufficient run for the number of birds 
confined. However, these chicks did not do nearly as well as the portion of the flock 
which were allowed to run about the yards and that were not confined until they had 
arrived at the destructive age. 

In order thoroughly to test out some BO ny chicks were naiahod in June, 
but these proved decidedly unprofitable, which is quite a current idea, and this only 
adds one more item to the list of evidence that it does not pay to hatch late chickens. 

The trap-nesting work, with sixteen Barred Plymouth Rocks for three hundred 
and sixty-five days, gave us some varied figures; the highest producing hen gave two 


hundred and thirty-one eggs, and the lowest seventy-one. The average of the sixteen — 4 
lens was one hundred and fifty-six and one-half eggs each, and of the fifteen ~ 


(dropping out the hen which only laid seventy-one eggs) was one hundred and 
eighty-two. These chickens were housed in a Tolman house and allowed free access 
to a good-sized grass plot. 

During the season we had a small cellar dug, at spare moments, at before ate 
ing time this spring we had a cement wall built around it and covered over for an 
incubator cellar, but the conditions were not conducive to the best results. Last 
season in this cellar we tested out, under these conditions, three incubators of small 
size, but the relative standing of the machines has been reversed this season under 
better conditions, so do not wish to make any report on the makes of incubators at 
present. We have this season purchased, in addition to the three mentioned, a 
Cyphers No. 3 four-hundred-egg machine. We will run these to their full capacity 
as long as the hatching season lasts in order to haye a good supply of poultry to 
select from the coming fall, and in order to-do more detailed and accurate work. At 
the time of writing, the machines tested out are showing eges of not very strong 
fertility. Of the three houses which we have tested for two winters, the Tolman 
house has probably given us the best all-round satisfaction. The Gilbert house (plan 
supplied by Mr. A. G. Gilbert) is well adapted to this country, but it is not deep 
enough. ‘The Woods open-front house, although deep enough to keep the fowls well 
away from the draft, is not so handy to work about, and does not warrant the extra 
expense in building it. 

A large house has been built for laying purposes, one which contains four pens 
18 by 20 feet, with the feed room in the centre. This is built somewhat after the 
style of the Gilbert house, only larger and, under the conditions which we have in 
this district, is probably more satisfactory. We are indebted to Mr. A. G. Gilbert, © 
= the Central Experimental Farm, for his ideas regarding the construction of this 
use. 

Our poultry department for this season has not received the attention which is 
due such an important industry in this province, but the work has been reorganized 
and, during the coming year, we wili be in a position, financially and otherwise, to 
report a considerable advance in this line of work. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF EGGS. 


BY 
Frank T. Suurr, M.A., Dominion Chemist. 


Experiments in egg preservation have been carried on by the Division oi 
Chemistry during the past fifteen years, in order to obtain information for our 
numerous correspondents as to the best preservative for use in the home. In this 
long period a large number of fluids and preparations advertised as egg preservatives 
have been put under trial. These, for the most part, have proved utter failures, and, 
looking back over our records, we cannot find one of these numerous nostrums that 
can be unhesitatingly recommended. 

The two best media are lime water and a solution of water glass (sodium silicate) 
and these two have been tested side by side, year after year, with the same result— 
that lime water has shown itself the more effective preservative.* Not infrequently 
eggs have been kept in this medium, quite sound and fit for cooking purposes, for | 
more than a year. The three essentials to success are, absolute freshness of the eggs 
when placed in the lime water, protection of the surface of the lime water from 
the atmosphere (or occasional renewal of the lime water) and the keeping of the 
vessel containing the eggs at a moderately low temperature—preferably 40° to 45° F. 


e 


COMBINE BARRAL. 


This recently introduced preparation for the preservation of eggs is apparently 
made in France, but is sold to some extent in Canada and the United States. To 
furnish information to correspondents regarding its. nature and merits we, last. 
summer, submitted it to analysis and at the same time made a practical trial with it. 
in the keeping of eggs. - ; 

Tt is put up in the form of small cakes (weighing about 3 ounces each), of a 
light yellowish tinge, hard and brittle, breaking with a somewhat glassy or conchoidal 
fracture. Each cake, it is stated, yields sufficient preservative fluid for 100 eggs. 
Tt is described in the circular advertising it, as a chemical combination, antiseptic 
and non-poisonous, and the statement is made that it will preserve eggs for nine 
months in the same condition as when laid. The directions are to dissolve one cake 
in seven pints of cold water, stirring four or five times during two days to hasten 
solution. A slight deposit settles out, but this is allowed to remain. | 

Analysis showed it to consist essentially of lime, a gum (probably gum arabic) 
and boracic acid. It forms a thick solution or emulsion with water, leaving very 
little residue. It effervesces slightly on the addition of acid, showing that a portion 
of the lime had become carbonated. 

Two dozen strietly fresh eggs were placed in the Barral preservative prepared 
according to directions on October the 4th, 1912, the vessel being kept in the cellar 
of the laboratory. The examination of tne eggs was made on June the 4th, 1913, 
when the following notes were made :— 

On breaking, the yolks in the larger number were found to be fairly globular, 
but the retaining integument in some instances had materially softened, as shown 
by a sligitly flattened appearance and a tenderness which made it somewhat diffienlt 


*A circular describing the preparation of lime water and water-glass solution will be 
forwarded on application to the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 
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to avoid breaking the yolk on opening the egg. The ‘whites’ were considerably dig- 


colored, and decidedly limpid. A markedly stale odour had developed. Though not — : 


in a condition fit for table use, the eggs were apparently sufficiently well preserved ~ 
for cooking purposes. 

An experiment was carried on concurrently with the above, using lime water, 
the object being to compare eggs kept with this well-tried and successful preservative 
with those from the Barral preparation. The eggs were put into lime water Oetober 
4, 1912, and examined June 4, 1913, the conditions as to temperature, ete., during” 
that period being those to which the Barral eggs were subjected. On examination, 
the yolks were found to be globular and in good condition. It was not at all difficult 
to open the eggs without breaking the yolk. The ‘whites’ were slightly discolored, — 
but otherwise they were normal in appearance. The odour of the opened eggs, though 
slightly ‘ stale,» was not so marked as in the case of the Barral eggs. Tested side by 
side the lime eggs were, in all features, distinctly superior to those which had been 
kept in Barral. A number of these lime-water eggs were distributed for a table test. 
The eggs were by some poached and by others boiled in the shell, and eaten. In all 

eases they were reported as being found in the best of condition and pleasant, though ; 
in the opinion of some with a slight flavour of staleness. 

- Our experiments have, therefore, once more proven the efficacy of lime water for 
egg preservation. It is useless to expect that any preservative will entirely arrest that _ 

‘stale’ flavour which develops on the storage of eggs. The freshly-laid egg is in A 
category by itself. But lime water, under the conditions stipulated, will allow the 
householder to keep eggs over for 6 to 10 months in a sound and perfectly satis- 
factory condition, and quite suitable for culinary purposes, if not for table use. 
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BLACK-HEAD IN TURKEYS. 
(Entero-Hepatitis.), 


BY 


C. H. Hicains, B.S., D.V.S., Chief Pathologist, Health of Animals Branch— 
Department of Agricullure. 


Entero-hepatitis, or black-head, in Geka. is a disease of fowl, infectious in its 
nature, usually seen in its most aggravated and fatal form among turkeys. Other 
fowl may be subject to the disease, but losses among them are small compared with 
the loss among turkeys. The first investigations as to the nature and cause of the 
malady were made by Dr. Theobald Smith, in Rhode Island, under the joint auspices 
of the United States Department of Agriculture and the Rhode Island Agricultural 
Experiment Station, during 1894 and 1895. Various iavestigators have since taken 
up the study of the disease as it has become more widely distributed and a distinct 
menace to the turkey-raising industry. Detailed information relative to the manner 
in which the disease is transmitted from an affected to a healthy bird is lacking. It 
is believed that this infection is direct from the droppings or from the ground on. 
which they have been deposited. There is still some difference of opinion as to the 
exact organism responsible for the lesions produced, but it is generally conceded to 
be a minute protozoan parasite. We anticipate conducting experiments and hope to 
be able to arrive at some definite conclusions regarding these and other unsettled 
oo 


. 


LOSSE' 


The losses from this disease have been enormous, and I believe that it is a factor 
responsible for the high price of turkeys. The extent of these losses is well indicated 
from the fact that two decades ago a single small island (Block island) off the Rhode 
island coast provided two tons of marketable birds each year, while 
to-day but five hundred pounds are available from the same locality. State- 
ments are also current that in localities in Ontario where ten carloads of birds were 
available eight years ago it is now difficult to secure two carloads. The reason to be 
ascribed for this falling off in production is the difficulty of rearing stock that can 
withstand this affection. 

In Canada the disease was first mentioned by Gilbert in the Experimental 
Farms Report for 1900. It has since been repeatedly reported upon evidence obtained 
at this laboratory and at the Bacteriological Laboratory of the Guelph Agricultural 
College. From the information which we have obtained through communications 
received at this laboratory, it is evident that there is not a province in Canada where 
cntero-hepatitis does not make its presence felt with more or less severity each 
season. In some portions of the country the disease has made such inroads on the 
turkey industry as to almost prohibit the raising of this class of fowl. 

The usual history concerning losses is that an individual having a few fowl 
desires to supplement his poultry operations by raising a few turkeys. He is an 
unsuspecting buyer of parent stock or sittings of eggs until experience has made him 
painfully aware of the fact that he has bought with the birds or eggs the infective 
agent of this disease which later separates him from his original investment and the 


a 
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time he has spent in caring for the young poults. The season is then too late for him 
to attempt another start, his premises are infected, and, discouraged at the result, 
he decides to relinquish further effort in this direction. It is quite common where 
entero-hepatitis makes its appearance to lose seventy per cent of the young stock 
before they are sufficiently mature for table purposes. 


Set 


ee 


NATURE OF THE DISEASE. 


The early symptoms presented by affected birds are*not particularly character- 
istic. Affected birds, however, will separate from the remainder of the flock. This 
separation or lagging behind does not appear to be a desire for seclusion but the 
result of being unequal to the task of keeping up with the others, from physical 
exhaustion. The droppings are more fluid than normal, and may be streaked with 
yellow. Gas bubbles may be sufficiently numerous to give a frothy appearance. The 
head may be, and usually is, darker in colour than normal. This dark colouration” 
may disappear and reappear at irregular intervals while the bird is at rest, but 
excitement usually causes a bright red colouration. 

The best means of early diagnosis is the examination of the droppings for ~ 
evidence of diarrhoea or a yellow colouration of the faeces. Feeding time may prove 
the most appropriate for such observation. Where this is not convenient, owners 
should provide some means of determining an infection at the earliest possible 
moment. . 


e250 COURSE OF THE DISEASE. 


Affected birds, if untreated, may die in a few days or may linger for a week or 
longer after the first appearance of symptoms, according to the virulence of the 
infecting agent. In some cases the onset is so rapid and free from outward mani- 
Testations as to be recognizable only by an autopsy. Without treatment, or a com- 
plete change in diet and surroundings, the course is usually fatal. 


POST MORTEM FINDINGS. 


The post mortem findings are characteristic. The lesions are confined to the 
liver and intestinal tract. The liver is the seat of lesions which appear on the surface 
as circular spots about the size of a five- or ten-cent piece, yellow or whitish yellow 
in colour-and surrounded by what, to the naked eye, appears to be normal liver tissue. — 
At the point between the lesion and the liver tissue, a ring, almost bright red in 
colour, is observed. These lesions in the liver if cut open may have a uniform colour 
throughout, or, in the more chronic cases, there may be a core in the centre. The 
intestines may be the seat of a chronie inflammation. The eaeca or two blind guts 
which lie along the course of the intestine, and enter it about six inches from the 
vent, are usually inflamed and in either or both, a single or number of lesions the 
size of a walnut are usually present. These lesions are yellow in colour, have a 
thick wall and a degenerated centre. There may be in addition to the above in 
severe, acute or chronic cases, either a localized or general peritonitis (inflammation 
of the outside wall of the intestines) with adhesions and fluid in the cavity. 


PREVENTION AND TREATMENT. 


The placing of the poults on clean, sanded board floors in a dry well-lighted and 
well-ventilated building with a southern exposure, is considered a means of preven: | 
tion. The continued contact with the floors, however, tends to weaken the poults. 
I believe it to be an advantage to see that they are quartered on sanded board floors 
at night and prevented from ranging in the early morning when the grass is wet. 
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When the birds are older, the roosting places should receive consideration. The free 
application of lime and sulphur wash (that used in spraying fruit trees is suitable) 
on the ground under the roosting places and the ground on which they are reared, 
two or three times during the season, will destroy any infection on the ground. We 
believe that persons raising turkeys should be very careful not to introduce the 
disease when making additions to improve their stock A turkey tom may be a source 
ot infection when he heads the tlock of a neighbourhood, or the disease may be 
introduced with sittings of eggs. The greatest care should be exercised to prevent 
any possible source of infection reaching a flock or locality now free from disease. 

The early diagnosis of the first case is an essential feature in connection with 
the prevention and treatment. As has already been indicated, it is the early diagnosis 
that will prove the most essential factor in successful prevention and treatment. The 
isolation of the first case may many times prevent further manifestations of the 
disease. From our experiments, however, it appears that there may be chronic 
carriers of the disease whose droppings are continually infected, notwithstanding _ 
the fact that they exhibit very slight if any symptoms. This suggests that isolation 
may not be as potent a factor in preventing losses as desired, but I believe that it 

should be enforced to such an extent as will prevent the old and young flocks inter- 
mingling after the first appearance of the disease. — 

Our experiments ih the treatment of entero-hepatitis- have been directed to the 
finding of some agent that will successfully carry affected birds over an acute attack 
and enable their being conditioned for market. 

’ There is to my knowledge no known specific for controlling the ravages of this 
affection. The use of 1nuriatic acid in the drinking water was found some six years 
ago to be followed by beneficial results on affected turkeys which I was trying to 
raise at my home. Later it was given a further trial and three years ago a single 
turkey at this laboratory made an apparent recovery. During the past two years 
we have recommended it as being the best medicinal agent which we know to assist 
in overcoming the affection. Last year five affected birds recovered after receiving 
liberal allowances of this acid. One of these which was later autopsied to determine 
the presence or absence of lesions, was found to be normal in every respect so. far 
as we could determine 

Some apparently remarkable recoveries have followed the use of this acid, but 
one cannot hope to bring all affected birds through an attack. I was first prompted 
to use this acid as I found that the contents of the digestive tract in turkeys, dead of 
entero-hepatitis or black head, were alkaline in reaction. 

The acid to be used is a teaspoonful of muriatic acid (Acid. Mur. Dil B.P.) in 
a quart of drinking water. This acidulated water should be placed in a porcelain or 
glass vessel, and is suggested in the hope that the birds may be carried over an acute 
attack. At the outset, when the birds show evidence of being severely affected, it 
may be of advantage to triple the amount of acid (using three teaspoonfuls to the 
quart of water) for the first three days. . This amount will not injure the turkeys, 
and may assist them in more rapidly overcoming the infection. ° 

They should be confined during this period on dry, sanded board floors in well- 
lighted and well-ventilated quarters and allowed access to no other liquid. If allowed 
to roam they may obtain sufficient water for their requirements from the dew laden 
grass or other sources and, therefore, will not drink the acidulated water. If con- 
fined, green food should be supplied in addition to the grain ration. 

Other medicinal agents may give equally satisfactory results in the treatment of 
affected birds as that above outlined, in which case my advice would be to stick to 
the remedy that has proven the most effective. If such other medicinal agents are 
effective we will appreciate learning~of them. We will also appreciate information 
as to the success or otherwise of the treatment herein recommended. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR SENDING MATERIAL FOR EXAMINATION, 


Where it is desired to determine the nature of any condition causing losses 
among turkeys, an examination will be undertaken, provided suitable material is 

supplied. It is preferable to have affected turkeys forwarded alive by express in 
order that a thorough autopsy may be made. The express charges are paid by the 
Biological Laboratory. When the condition has been found at autopsy the tissues 
may be sent by mail, if properly packed and preserved. Tissues may be preserved in 
fine aleohol or a solution of one part of formaldehyde to nine parts of water. After 
an examination has been made, suggestions will be forwarded for the prevention of 
further loss. Specimens sent should be addressed to the Biological Laboratory, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Information concerning the losses which have been eS, should be sent 
with the material, in order that it may be properly identified. The name and address 
should be written plainly in order that the result of the examination may he forwarded 
to the sender with the least possible delay. 
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* TUBERCULOSIS IN POULTRY, 
RY 
C. H. Hiccins, B.S., D.V.S. 


Tuberculosis, or consumption, is a disease that affects fowl as well as human 
beings, cattle, hogs and other animals. It is caused by a bacillus or germ which is 
only distinguishable from the germ scen in other animals by elaborate laboratory 
methods. This affection among fowl was first identified in western Ontario by Prof. 
F. C. Harrison, in 1901, Prof. F. C. Elford, in 1903, and by the writer, in fowls 
received at the laboratory on May 30, 1904, from British Columbia, for an examina- 
tion to determine the cause of death. Since 1904 the disease has been found by us 
to be the cause of losses to poultry owners in various parts of British Columbia, and 
elso in Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. It may be-and probably is the 
eause of losses in other provinces. The disease has also been frequently reported 
from the Bacteriological Laboratory of the Guelph Agricultural College. 


LOSSES. 


The losses from this disease have been large to poultry owners, but there is at 
present no means of arriving, even approximately, at an estimate with any degree of 
accuracy. Once the disease makes its appearance in a flock the aggregate losses are 
large, although a great number of birds do not usually die at one time. 

‘The following, which is an extract from an inquiry made by a large poultry 
plant when sending an affected bird for examination, is quite the usual experience 
where tuberculosis makes its appearance in.a flock :— . 


‘We have lost as many as a hundred fowls with this disease during the 
past two years. They go light and gradually grow weaker, having a yellow 
or greenish diarrhoea; some eat to the last, others do not. We have fed mixed 
grains, also mash, but they have been cating a Jarge quantity of wheat screen- 
ings. We find many of our chicks go the same as the older hens, dying at all 
ages. We are beginning to think that artificial hatching has something to do 
with it, and we are afraid it is tuberculosis caused by the overheated air of — 
the incubator during the hatching season. We try to keep the conditions 
favourable around the houses and yards.’ 


In commenting on the above it is only necessary to state that tuberculosis being 
due to a definite infecting germ, the overheating of the incubator or other conditions 
surrounding the chicks or fowl will not induce the disease unless the infecting germ 
is present. The surrounding conditions may render the fowl more susceptible but 
cannot produce the disease. 


NATURE OF THE DISEASE, 


Tuberculosis, or consumption, in fowls, as in other animals, is a contagious 
disease caused by a bacillus or germ. This germ gains entrance to the system, usually 
with the food, and finding a favourable location grows and extends to the various 
tissues. This growth of the germ induces symptoms of unthriftiness, and this un- 
thriftiness is followed sooner or later by death. The detection of tuberculosis from 


* 
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the symptoms is not always easy. Some may be observed to be ‘ going light,’ yet 
they are seen to be good feeders. If picked up, it is found that the flesh has almost 
entirely disappeared from the breast bone and-this should make one suspicious that 
something is wrong. A yellow or greenish diarrhoea is frequently present in affected 
birds, and where this is present the type of the disease is most dangerous to the 
remainder of the flock, as the germs are to be found in the droppings in immense 
numbers. One of the most frequent symptoms seen early in the course of the disease 
is lameness, a result of the infection involving a joint of the leg. Lameness is 
mentioned by persons forwarding fowls for diagnosis more frequently than any other 
symptom, where our subsequent examinations have proven the trouble to be due to 
tuberculosis. So frequently is lameness the principal symptom observed that I am — 
at once suspicious of tuberculosis whenever it is mentioned. 


COURSE OF THE DISEASE. 


Fowl affected with tuberculosis may die in a few days from the first appearance - 
of symptoms, or they may linger for weeks, gradually becoming more emaciated as 
the disease progresses, until they die from exhaustion. The progress is largely 
dependent on the strength of the invading germ and the natural resistance of the 
bird. Some outbreaks of the disease follow a more rapid course than others; usually, 
however, the course in an individual extends over weeks, and sometimes months may 
intervene before death takes place. 


POST MORTEM FINDINGS. 


* 


The post mortem findings in fowl tuberculosis, when considered in relation to the 
symptoms and general history, are characteristic. The liver is usually the principal 
crgan affected, and there are lesions, from the size of a pin point to that of a large 
pea, which are white or yellow in colour. The larger lesions, when cut into, give a 
eritty sensation. as the knife passes through them. These lesions are distinct from 
the liver tissues and may be quite easily separated from the liver itself. In the more 
acute cases the liver may be greatly enlarged, even to twice its normal size.. This 
enlargement in chronic cases is noticeable The spleen is usually involved, the lesions ~- 
having the same characteristics as mentioned for those in the liver. The enlarge- — 
ment of the spleen is usual, and it may be four times its normal size. The intestines — 
inay or may not be involved. When iesions are present we find nodules from the size 
of a small pea to that of a medium-sized nut. The minute dissection of these usually _ 
presents a free opening into the inside of the bowel, and at this point of entrance 
there is an ulceration. It is through this opening from the nodule on the intestine 
to the interior of the bowel that the bacilli gain access to and are so easily distributed 
by the droppings. 

Other visceral organs are seldom involved. It is frequently observed that the 
joints, notably that of either or both hips, may be the seat of tubercular ulcerations. _ 
Such an ulceration is the cause of lameness during life. | 


PREVENTION AND TREATMENT. 


In the prevention of tuberculosis and other infectious diseases of fowl, sanitary 
surroundings, with plenty of sunlight and fresh air, are requisites of prime import- — 
ance. In our opinion, these features are best obtained by the use of the modern cotton 
front house, a number of types having been described by various poultry authorities. 
Circular No. 7, prepared by Prof. A. G. Gilbert, of the Experimental Farm staff, 
describes in detail the method of construction, and may be obtained on application. 
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The best means of preventing and treating tuberculosis in fowls is to destr oy the 
entire flock if all have been running together, and to thoroughly cleanse and disinfect 
the quarters which they have occupied with any good disinfectant, one of which is a 
five per cent solution of crude carbolic acid. This may be made by adding two tea- 
cupfuls of crude carbolic acid to a pail of hot lime wash. This should be applied 
with a spray pump, brush or old broom to all parts of the house occupied by the fowl. 
This method of disinfection is suggested, owing to the fact that in tuberculosis or 
consumption in fowls, as has already been indicated, the bacilli or germs are found 
in the droppings in great numbers, and these should be destroyed. This action is 
further recommended as it has been shown that fowls dead of tuberculosis, if eaten 
by hogs, communicate the disease to them, and it is probable that the droppings 
would also communicate the disease in a similar manner. 

When destroying the birds after it has been demonstrated that tuberculosis is 
present, some may be suitable for food if an examination of the livers shows no 
yellow or white spots from the size of a pin point to that of a pea, and there are no 
nodules or lumps on the intestines. When these lesions are present the flesh cannot 
be considered suitable for human food. 

We have found that eggs from tuberculous fowls may contain the bacilli or 
germs in the white, and others have demonstrated that they are in sufficient numbers 
to infect small experimental animals. This suggests a possible source through which 
tuberculosis may be introduced into a flock, namely by the unsuspecting purchase of 
ezgs from someone who has tuberculosis among his fowl. 

The drastic measures above recommended should be followed in all cases when 
tuberculosis appears among fowl. These measures, while temporarily entailing a 
considerable loss, will in the end prove the most economical to the owner and the 
community. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SENDING MATERIAL FOR EXAMINATION. 


Where it is desired to determine the nature of any condition causing losses 
among fowl, an examination will be undertaken by the Biological Laboratory, 
Ottawa, providing suitable material is supplied. If possible, two live but affected 
birds should be forwarded by express in order that a thorough autopsy may be made. 
It is not necessary to prepay the express. When the condition has been found at 
autopsy the diseased tissues may be sent by mail, if properly packed and preserved. 
Tissues may be preserved in pure alcohol or a solution of one part of formaldehyde 
to nine parts of water. After an examination has been made suggestions will be 
forwarded for the prevention of further losses. Specimens sent by express or mail 
should be addressed to the Biological Laboratory, Ottawa, Canada. 

Information concerning the losses which have been experienced should be sent 
with the material in order that it may be properly identified. The name and address 
of the sender should be written plainly so that the result of the examination may be 
forwarded with the least possible delay. 
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REPORT FROM THE TOBACCO DIVISION. 


Orrawa, March 31, 1913. 
J. H. Grispatz, Esq., B.Agr., 


Director, Dominion Experimental Farms, 
Ottawa. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit herewith the report of the Tobacco Division 
for the year ending March 31, 1913. 

The work of the Tobacco Division, during the year 1912, was conducted on that 

part of the Experimental Farm at Ottawa devoted to tobacco experiments, and also 
on the Experimental Stations at St. Jacques l’Achigan, and at Farnham, Que., and 
Harrow, Ont. . : . 
_ The Experimental Station at St. Césaire was given up during the spring of 1912 
on account of its small size and its lack of communication facilities. Its place has 
been taken by the Station at Farnham, some 74 arpents in size, situated on the out- 
skirts of the town of that name, and-near the railroad. This increase in area of the 
Tobacco Stations in the province of Quebec will permit us. to grow a sufficient 
quantity of tobacco of each type, or of each variety, for the carrying on of the 
fermentation process in the most suitable way. 


CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


The fermentation warehouse on the Central Experimental Farm, which should 
have been ready for use in September, 1911, was not finished until February, 1912. 
The sorting of the tobacco was immediately commenced, but the fermentation did not 
really begin until the 11th of April, the date of the building up of the first bulk. 

The foreman, Mr. Richard Brault, engaged on the 12th of April, was put in 
charge, especially of this part of the work, as well as the work on the experimental 
field at the Central Farm. 

It was rather difficult, on account of the delay occasioned by the warehouse not 
being finished in time, to keep the tobacco sufficiently moist for good fermentation. 
In reality, it was a little too dry when the formation of the first bulk was undertaken. 
However, maximum temperatures of 49 degrees Centigrade for the filler tobacco 
and 51 degrees Centigrade for the binder, were easily obtained. The bulk of binder, 
‘which was the larger, fermented more strongly and cooled off more slowly. The total 
duration was, for the filler, from the 11th of April to June 18, the bulk being turned 
over twice; the binder, from the 11th of May till the 28rd of September, also with 
two turnings over. 

All the tobacco, therefore, was subjected to three fermentations in the pile. The 
fillers were baled up on June the 18th, while the binders remained in the bulk until 
the date of their baling up on the 23rd of September. The reason for leaving this 
tobacco in the bulk so long, before baling it up, was the late date upon which the 
third fermentation was practically finished. The great heat of the summer was 
past, and it was thought that the ripening process would take place better in a fairly 
large bulk than in cases of 250 to 300 pounds. All ‘the fermentations were completed 
without accident. When taken from the fermentation heap the tobacco was found 
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rather light in colour, but fragrant, and without a green taste. The tobacco was 
sold in October to a Montreal manufacturer. 


SEEDLINGS. 


As in former years, these were grown in hotbeds. The hotbeds were treated with 
formalin, but instead of sprinkling the mould in a heap and working it up, it was 
sprinkled after the hotbeds had been prepared. The dry seeds were sown on the 
24th of April, and the seedlings were of sufficient size for use on May 28, on which 
date transplantation was commenced. 

The tobacco plantation on the Central Farm is becoming more and more devoted 
to the growing of seed intended for distribution and to the study of new varieties, 
or those newly introduced into Canada. Thus, in 1912, on an area of about one 
acre, the following varieties were grown: 8 Comstocks, 1 Wisconsin, 2 Canelles, 
1 Bresil Leccese, 1 Big Havana, 1 Montmelian,‘2 Moros di Cori, 2 Erbasantaa. 

Transplantation was finished on June 1 and replacements were made until the 
5th of June. Showery weather was favourable to the transplanting and the replace- 
ments were very few, with the exception of Erbasanta, where the injuries of insects 
were considerable. It was necessary to replant this variety almost completely. 
Growth went on at a normal rate. No noticeable difference could be seen between 
the different Comstocks, although the seed of one of the latter had shown greater 
earliness in the hotbeds. The Montmelian turned out well, giving a product slightly 
thicker in texture than the Comstock. The Erbasantas, tried for the first. time this 
year, seemed entirely acclimatized. The Big Havana furnished a tobacco of con- 
siderable development, which will be studied further. Unfortunately, the growing 
setson of 1912 was marked by almost constant rain and by a summer comparatively 
cold, both conditions peculiarly unfavourable to growing tobacco of good texture. 

Certain varieties, studied with a view to ascertaining their nicotine content, 

were particularly affected, the percentage of alkaloid not exceeding 75 per cent of that 
obtained the previous year, which was a normal one. 
_ Speaking generally, the ripening process commenced late, and harvesting was 
prolonged from the 20th of August to September 18. In a normal year, on the 
Central Farm, harvesting is finished by September 5. These unfavourable conditions 
caused considerable anxiety as to the formation of the seed pods. These formed late, 
and it was necessary, in order to avoid crossing, to keep them longer than usual 
under the protecting bags, which was not without danger on account of the latter 
being constantly moist. The seed pods were harvested-on October 7 and 8, after a 
light frost on September 29, which, however, did no damage. Seed from the tobacco 
plantation is carefully cleaned and sorted by means of a machine which takes out all 
the light seed and enables us to distribute choice samples only. 

The curing process was carried on during the rainy period, which formed such a 
saturated atmosphere in the curing barn that part of the product fermented slightly 
while hanging up. The humidity was such, at a certain time, that the tobacco, 
already wilted, became fresh again with sap. The result was a small proportion of 
‘pole burn.’ 


STATION OF ST. JACQUES L’ACHIGAN, QUE. 


This Station is carried on under a 3-year rotation, tobacco, cereals, clover, the 
last year of which rotation was reached for the first time in 1911, so that the tobacco 
plantation of 1912 was made on that part of the Station last planted in tobacco in 
1909. The varieties grown at St. Jacques were the Cuban, Comstock Spanish and 
Aurora. The growing of seedlings was successful, with the exception of the bed of 
Aurora. The failure of this latter is attributed to the poor quality of the seed used. 
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For the first time since the establishment of this Station, hotbeds were not used. The 
sowing took place on April 12, the seed having first been swollen. The seedlings 
were ready for use on June 2. Unfortunately these had to be kept until June 15 for 
it was impossible, on account of the continual rain, which prevented the preparation 
cf the soil, to commence sooner the work of transplantation. This work was difficult 
as the cutworms and wire worms did a great deal of destruction and it was necessary 
to replace some 30 per cent of the plants. The cultivation of the plantation was very 
iaborious on account of the constant packing of the soil under the action of the rain. 
The ripening was imperfect, as it was necessary, owing to danger from frost, to 
harvest the crop from the 6th to the 8th September. 

The greater part of the seed pods of Comstock had to be abandoned. The pods 
did not arrive at a sufficient degree of maturity to furnish seed of the first quality. 
Fortunately, the yield of seed from the tobacco plantation at Ottawa will permit us to - 
meet all demands for, samples. In spite of the unfavourable character of the season, 
the yield on the Station at St. Jacques was satisfactory, amounting to 1,249 pounds 
per arpent for the Comstock, 792 pounds per arpent for the Cuban, and 1,364 pounds 
per arpent for the Aurora. The last-named tobacco has particularly attracted the 
attention of some growers at the annual exhibition at St. Jacques, in January, 1913. 
The growing process took place normally, although a little slow in commencing. In 
order to hasten and complete the reduction of the main ribs, it was necessary, toward 
the end of the operation, to resort to artificial heat, which was obtained by placing 
small pots of wood charcoal in the lower part of the drying shed. 
’ The tobacco from the St. Jacques Station was sent to Ottawa on February 8 to 
be sorted and fermented in the warehouse on the Central Farm. 


e 


TOBACCO STATION AT FARNHAM, QUE. 


The greater part of the tobacco experiments for the province of Quebec, in 1912, 
were carried on at this Station. On account of the considerable size of the Station 
and of the delay in obtaining possession of it, which took place on May 28, a time 
when the seedlings were in good condition for transplanting, and on account of the 
almost complete state of neglect in which this property had been left for many years, 
the solution of the making of it, as rapidly as possible, into a model farm was not 
without many difficulties. 

These difficulties were increased, at the beginning, by the unfavourable character 
of the season. Continual rains prevented work on the fields which were, in addition, 
flooded by lack of ditches and drains. The ploughing done the previous fall had to 
be done over again, as it had been performed so badly and so late that the sod turned 
under was still intact, not having even commenced to rot. In spite of much use of 
the disc harrow, one could not, on certain parts of the Station, cut up the sod 
sufficiently to enable one to use the machine planter, which clogged up as soon as the 
attempt was made to use it. As a result, of ten arpents planted to tobacco in 1919, 
three were planted entirely by hand. 

For all of these reasons, the transplantation, commenced on June 15, was not 
completed until the 30th of that month, a very late date for this operation, especially 
in Quebec. In the meantime, the seedlings, which had been ready for use since the 
28th of May, grew spindling, or developed crooked roots in the baskets where we had 
tried to keep them in fit condition until transplanting time by placing the baskets 
in cellars or cool silos. 

The ten arpents planted in tobacco were situated in such different parts of the 
farm as we had been able to clear, in order to give some idea of the nature of the soil. 

The chemical analysis of the soil at the Farnham Station gives fairly encouraging 
results, in spite of certain admitted differences in the amount of nitrogen contained 
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ini samples taken from different sections of it. It has been | found that our first 
plantations of tobacco were made on that part of the Station which is the least 
fertile. A fairly heavy dressing of fertilizer in the late spring did not make up for 
the lack of preparation of the soil. The summer was rainy and cold, and the 
unfavourable conditions of the season were completed by a hail storm on the 14th of 
August. The tobacco plants had thrown out roots while covered with water, so to 
speak; their development was very feeble, and the terminal buds appeared before the 
usual number of leaves could form. It was necessary, then, to top the plant to a 
lesser number of leaves, especially in the case of the Bresil and the Rusticas, which 
lessened the yield considerably, in certain cases reducing it by almost one-half. The 
varieties tried were the following: Big Ohio x Sumatra, Yamaska, Havana Seed Leaf, 
2 Bresils, Comstock Spanish, Bakoum, Blue Makhorka and Cuban, 


SEEDLINGS. 


The beds for these were got ready on the 12th and 13th of April on the farm of. 
Mr. E. L. Lorquet, whose son was engaged on the Station as foreman. In spite of 
cold weather and the haste with which the material for the beds had been got together, — 
the seedlings grew quite well. The semi-hotbed was used, made on a foundation of © 
tobacco stems. Unfortunately, on account of the delay occasioned by the preparation 
of the land, the seed plants could not be used at the proper time. It was necessary, 
in some cases, to keep them in cellars from .cight to ten days, having allowed them 
to remain in the beds as long as possible. Under such conditions, one could not_ 
expect the usual good results and a normal growth after transplanting. The plants 
from the weakened seedlings were the first to come to flower, and carried the fewest 
leaves. The destruction caused by insects was considerable. On these dirty lands, 
parts of which had not been cultivated for twenty years, the cutworms and the 
moths swarmed. During some two weeks three men were employed almost exclusively 


in replacing destroyed plants. One plot had to be harrowed up and _ replanted a 


completely. 

The Big Ohio x Sumatra, alone, presented in some degree a normal appearance. 
All the other varieties gave only half a crop. , 

The hanging of the tobacco in the curing barn took place during a rainy period, 
one might almost say between showers. It was finished on September 26, that is to 
say two weeks later than in a normal year. : : 

The curing process took place in a normal way, although fhe humidity which 
prevailed at the time of the harvest had retarded the wilting and the yellowing of 
the leaves, and had exposed the product to dangerous fermentation. 

After harvest, the plots which had been in tobacco were worked up, as well as 
the rest of the farm. Manure at the rate of 20 tons per arpent was applied to that 
part intended for tobacco in 1913. The necessary arrangements were made for 
carrying off the water in the spring. The levelling of the land was corrected, the ditches - 
cleared out. As chemical analysis had shown, the soil on the Tobacco Station at 
Farnham is not exhausted; on the contrary, it presents all the indications of average 
fertility. It is a ease of a farm left too long in fallow. It has become covered with 
an old and dirty sod, under which all microbe life seems to have disappeared. A 
better preparation of the land than that which we had time to.-make this spring, 
together with a light application of chemical fertilizer, along with a better and 
warmer season, will perhaps enable us to restore this soil. In any event the attempt 
will be made along the above lines. 


BUILDINGS. 


The buildings on the farm at the time of taking possession were in such a state 
of decay that they were hardly fit for use as a temporary shelter for machinery. It 
was necessary to build a curing barn at once. This is of capacity to hold, in a normal 
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year, the harvest of 12 arpents. It was finished in time to receive the first harvest of 


tobaceo on the Station. 

During the winter, two other buildings were put up, one containing a stable, a 
storehouse for material, a small seed room and a stripping room. The other building 
will serve both for a storehouse and a curing barn. The upper part of it is fitted up 
for the latter use, and furnished with ventilators. This latter building is covered 
with galvanized iron, after a model which has already given satisfaction at the 
Tobacco Station at Harrow for curing Burley tobacco. 


TOBACCO STATION AT HARROW, ONT. 


The experiments at -Harrow, during the year 1912, bore upon the different 
methods of making seed beds, the different formule of fertilizers, and th2 method of 
applying the latter. The varieties chiefly used in tobacco growing in southern 
Ontario, namely, Burley and Yellow Virginia, were, so to speak, the only ones grown 
on the Tobacco Station at Harrow, rotation as follows, namely, cereal, tobacco and 
Indian corn. The clover sown with the grain is ploughed under in the spring on the 
land for tobaceo planting. The severe winter of 1911-12 seriously injured the fall 
“wheat sown and necessitated re-sowing the land to spring grain. 

The Indian corn plantation was excellent. Certain parts of it yielded up to 145 
bushels per acre. The average for the area sown to Indian corn was 115 bushels. The 
quality of the crop was first-class, and proportion of cobs discarded was very small. 

The orchard belonging to the Station has, after two years of treatment, been 
cleared of San José scale, and the apple crop, although less abundant than that of 
1911, contains none but sound fruit. 


SEEDLINGS. 


- As in former years, while other growers in the neighbourhood were looking for 
tobacco plants, for which they offered up to $3 per thousand, our seedbeds furnished 
us with an abundant supply at the time desired. 

While one can hardly recommend, in a special manner, either the hotbed or the 
coldbed, one can hardly insist too much upon the necessity of some shelter of glass 
and of the frequent renewal of the mould used. When the latter cannot be replaced, 
it is necessary, at least, to disinfect it. Speaking generally, the area devoted to 
growing seedlings is insufficient. It should be increased, sometimes even doubled, 
in order to be sure of having enough plants, under normal conditions, to meet the 
requirements of transplantation. 


' PLANTATION. 


This was undertaken during the first days of June, the weather at the time being 
rather cool and dry for the season. The setting out was rather difficult on account 
of atmospheric conditions not being suitable for growth, and also from the destruc- 
tion caused by cutworms. The latter, fortunately, were checked by the use of 
poisoned bran. Growth was rather slow. The harvest was commenced on the 21st 
of September, which is rather late, especially for yellow tobacco of Virginia type. 
In spite of the unfavourable character of the season, we were able to obtain an abundant 
supply of white Burley seed which will be quite sufficient for all applications for 
samples. | 

The experiments with chemical fertilizers enabled us to obtain, at a comparatively 
low cost, yields of about 1 ton per acre. These experiments with fertilizers will be 
systematized in order to enable us to establish the formula which will permit us to 
obtain, not the greatest yield per acre, but the greatest money returns. Considering 
the considerable number of formulsx which one can use, and the great number of 
special fertilizers upon the market, it may be easily seen that the solution of the 
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question as to which is the best one to use, and to what amount, will not be arrived 
al for some time. 

Experience has shown that nitrogenous fertilizers of all kinds should only be 
employed with great care in the growing of yellow tobacco. These will hardly ever 
sueceed in our latitude, even on land best suited for their production, except during 
warm seasons, not too moist, especially towards the time of coming to maturity or 
yellowing in the field. The growth of the plant should be rapid at the first and 
should stop early in August. One should, therefore, stop cultivating work about the 
end of July, confining himself, after that, to suckering and ridding the plants of 

caterpillars according to the need. 

The demand for tobaccos of the Virginia type, cured by the flue-curing process, 
becomes each year greater, and this in spite of the fact that the ideal colour is far 
from being reached. We hope to make a step in advance in 1918 in trying some 
varieties imported from a region where the climate is more similar to that of 
Ontario than of Virginia. The curing of the burleys at the Harrow Station was 
normal. ‘These tobaccos were sold in December, 1912, at 12 cents a pound, the 
highest market price for the season. 


FERMENTATION OF THE 1912 CROP. 


Most of the tobaccos from the Station at St. Jacques l’Achigan and at Farnham 
were transported to Ottawa for fermentation. The Farnham tobacco was sorted at 
the Experimental Farm, Ottawa, by young girls paid according to the amount of 
work done by each. This has proven much more satisfactory than employing 
masculine labour for this purpose. The buiks built up on February 28 and March 1 
fermented naturally, higher temperatures being reached than those of the previous 
year. The first turning over was done on March 19 and March 26, showing tobaccos 
of a good texture, of colour relatively clear, and of good aroma. Had it not been 
for the hail which destroyed the greater part of the tobacco crop at Farnham we 
should have been able to provide the manufacturers with a very high-class leaf. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDS. 


The samples of tobacco seed distributed by the Tobacco Division contain about 
one-fourth of an ounce of selected and cleaned seed. The number of samples furnished 
by the different Stations was as follows :— 


Comstock Spanish (Experimental Farm) .. .......... 3,354 
Comstock “Spanrsnet Ste URcgques rik Score eee Gee 120 
Canela. (Rxperiinentel hari ic esa ck. Sacceis) oa ens Sceaonae 780 
White Burley (Harrow) . PEIRIAT 5 3dy RES Doe Me one OP 731 
_Montmelian (eteemetiel Far). A Rh cee. 125 
Big: Havana Chixperimentals harm) avo. oe ee ee 12 
Moro=Petiole<( hxperimentalob atm )s. a os ea Se ee ee 3 
Moro: Sessile. (Experimental Farm)... 2.5.35". . .. 2.2. os 2 
The number of samples distributed amounted to— 

Comstock Spanish “| a) ecu bates oe ot eee oe eet 
Ganelle: 3) oh ae es See ee eee ee TTT 
White Burley <<. 3 3s ee ee ee ee 454 
Miscellaneous..533. 687 No So eae, eee ee ee 349 

3,545 


I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


F. CHARLAN, 
Chief of the Tobacco Division. 
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